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_-seribers will continue to 


_ frequently 


ere TS.—Messrs. ATKINSON & CO. 
SSRS. GORDON & GOTCH, Ltd. 

‘hon will be pleased to receive 
Ti mi and answer ons. 
oe ape will, for the most part, be 
by mail, unless received just prior 
te of publication, 


" PUBLISHING DATE.—On the 25th of 


+ each month preceding title date 


DISCONTIN UANCES.—Responsible sub- 
receive this 
journal until we are notified by letter to 
discontinue, when all arrears must be 
paid. 7 

TO ADVERTISERS.—Alteration of ad- 
vertisements should be in our hands not 
later than the 15th of the month. 


- SUBSCRIPTION.—Posted to any part 
of Australasia 5/- per year, in advance. 


Foreign, 6/. 
~~ ADDRESS—85, Currie St., Adelaide. 
Telephone, 1234. 
Garden Notes. 
DAHLIAS. ~ 
hese have long since finished 


their harvest of beauty and conse- 
quently are liable to be neglected. 
In the mixed oe the tubers are 
left the ground, 
though this jeads en deterioration 


~ and ‘sometimes to the loss of the 


plant. Where not already done 


the tubers should be lifted, washed 


or shaken free of soil and, stored in 


a dry place. Do not leave the 
labelling till another day, in the 
case of named varieties, for that 
day often does not arrive or 


comes too late to prevent ia hope- 
less mix up. Do the marking at 
once. 

DELPHINIUMS. 


Delphiniums are also liable to be 
forgotten at this time of the, year. 
Mark their positions quite plainly 
for they very much dislike having 
their roots cut or disturbed. Now 


Roses ! Roses ! 
Roses! yi 


- LASSCOCK’S 


, Roses are the Best! 


—! They are » Hardy, WelkGrawn and True to 
Name. 


The National Rose Society’s "Selection. 
12 Best Garden Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Exhi- 


i fa ~~ tion Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Climbing Roses, 9/- 
= A strong stock of the new Dark Rose HD- 
ae 


WARD MAWLEY, 1/6ea. Orders booked 
“now, and sent out from end of May. My 
- Nurseries are open for inspection. Quality 
‘can be had at the Lockleys Nurseries, or at 


a my Branch, Port Adelaide, or Central Market 


every Friday and Saturday. 
_ ’Phone, Henley 34, 
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or later the ground around them 
will want to be enriched for they 
are very hungry subjects. Before 
the young shoots appear put some 
fine but gritty ¢oal ashes over the 
crowns or protect with zine rings, 
otherwise the slugs will have an 
invitation to. supper, which they 
will not neglect. At-this time of 
the year they may be easily, raised 
from seed. Sow in boxes or open 


seed beds, the former for  preter- 
ence. In either case they will 
want the protection of a pane olf 


glass. If a frame is available to 
much the better. Get the best 
seed you can and use clean open 
friable soil for sowing on. 


CHRYSANTHH MUMS. 


Those who wish to grow fine 
chrysanthemums should not let 
this month pass, without prepar- 
ing the beds in which their plants 
will ultimately flower. This is an- 
other of the heavy feeding brigade. 
It is not an easy matter to make 
the ground too rich. Though the 
plants will not perhaps be placed 
in these beds for many weesg they 
will benefit by this early prepara- 
tion. For the first digging turn 
over the ground two spits deep, 
mixing a liberal amount of stable 
manure, which may be quite raw, 
with the lower spit and leaving 
the surface quite rough. Between 
this and planting out time dig 
over the bed two or three times, 
mixing another allowance of man- 
ure, older this time, with the final 
turn over. If artificial manure is 
preferred use coarse bone dust ‘at 
the first digging and a fairly thick 
dusting of super and sulphate of 
potash afterwards, three of the for- 
mer to one of the latter. 


VERBENAS. 


Those who have been disappoint- 
ed with the results of growing Ver- 
benas from cuttings or _ slips 
should adopt the very simple and 
satisfactory method of raising 
the plants from seed, which are 
best sown quite thinly in pots or 
square pans, which must be clean. 
The best mixture of soils is that 
composed of loam, leaf mould and 
sand, and for seed sowing of this 
kind equal parts of each should be 
first mixed, and then passed 
through a fine sieve to remove the 
rougher parts. The rough mate- 
rial that does not pass the sieve 
is of value for first covering the 
crocks to keep the drainage clear. 
Fill the pots with soil to within 
half an inch of the rim, and make 
firm and quite level before sowing. 
Give a thorough watering from a 
fine rose can to settle the soil, and 
an hour later sow the seeds thinly 
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and cover lightly with :‘fine_soil. 
Verbenas may be had in Ahe Aol- 
lowing colours separately —White 
blue, scarlet, purple, and -others/ 
The better way is to sow one pot 
or pan with one colour only. Wher, 
the seedlings are large enough to’ 
take hold of with finger and thumb 
they may be transplanted into 


other pots or pans, and from these 
to the beds for flowering. If. the 
seed pans are covered with brown 
paper little water will be required 
and the paper must be removed 


when the seedlings appear above 
the soil. 
ASTERS. 
It is exceedingly doubtful whe- 


ther any other annual is so popu- 
lar as the varieties of the so-call- 
ed Aster that is known to the bo- 
tanist as Callistephus, and there 1s 
no disputing the fact that, when 
well grown, the many beautiful 
varieties now on the market take 
a lot of beating, considered either 
from a garden or house decorative 
point of view. AS with every 
other plant that we grow, good 
cultivation must exist! from the be- 


ginning, and for the first batch of 
plants a sowing must soon be 
made. This first sowing should, be 


made under glass, and . where a 
hot-bed exists this is the best place 
to raise the seedlings. Secure! some 
4-inch deep boxes, bore or burn 
some holes in the bottom, and 
cover these with pieces of broken 
pots. The soil for sowing the 
seeds in must be of a rather light 
nature, one consisting of two parts — 


good loam, and one part sand 
suiting admirably. Pass this 


through a quarter-inch mesh sieve, 
then place a layer of the rough 
material over the crocks in the 
bottom of the box and fill up with 
the fine soil. . This, when pressed 
moderately firmly, should come to 
within three-quarters of an inch 
of the top of the box. All is now 
ready for the reception of the seeds, 
and these must be scattered thinly, 
half an inch apart being none too 
much. Cover with a quarter of 
an inch layer of fine soil, give a 
light finishing with clean sand, and 
press just tight enough to fix ‘it 
with the bottom of a clean pot or 
pan. Give a good soaking through 
a fine rosed can, cover each box 
with a sheet of brown paper, and 
stand in the greenhouse or hot-bed 
frame. 


PEHTUNIAS. 


This month should see the sow- 
ing of some at least of the. Petunia 
seed for planting in the open bed 
or border later on. There i's hard- 
ly another plant to be named in 
preference to it, when all its 
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many good points are considered. 
Get good>seed, sow it carefully, 
give the seedlings a few weeks in 
a well prepared nursery bed and 


the Petunia will repay you gener- 
ously. By careful sowing is meant 
thin sowing on nicely prepared 
pots or pans of leaf mould, sand 
and loam which have been well 
mixed. The seed will require very 
little covering, just a sifting of 
sand and powdery old cow man- 
ure. Then cover with shaded 
glass, till the seedlings appear. 
Petunias are certainly one of the 
things which like being trained in 
the way they should grow by fre- 
quent pinching back. Aim to have 
stocky, bushy plants. The long 
straggly stems one often sees rob 
the plant of half its beauty. Do 
not be in too great a hurry to 
get the young plants out in the 
open for they have many enemies, 


but otherwise are very hardy. Give 
them a_ well manured (not too 
fresh) well drained position with 


plenty of water and they will smile 
gaily through the hottest weather. 


AQUILEGIAS. 
More than twenty years ago 
two very handsome _ species. or 


forms of Aquilegia were discover- 
ed in the Rocky Mountains, and 
immediately became very popular. 
These were A. caerulea and A. 
chrysantha, the former being blue 
and white and the latter yellow. 
Almost at once growers proceeded 
to cross these two species, a mat- 
ter of the greatest ease amongst 
this class of plants. The result 
was a great variety of colours, 
combining the characteristics of the 
two parents, and producing flowers 


having various combinations of 
yellow, blue, purple, ‘and bronzy 
purple. Ever since then, they have 
frequently been crossed, either in- 


tentionally or by allowing the bees 
to do so in the field or garden 
where they were planted. There is 
nothing better for mixing with 
the flowers than their own, foliage, 
which is of light and, graceful cha- 
racter. The stems are also slen- 
der, the upper portion more espe- 
cially, so that each flower is held 
gracefully above the foliage. This 
explains the popularity of this 
race of hybrid Aquilegias. They are 
equally suitable for garden decora- 
tion, or for cut flower purposes. 
In either case they are difficult to 
beat. A large bed or patch can 
readily be obtained by seed sowing, 
and when these come into bloom 
the cultivator can cut and come 
again. 
ROSE GARDENIA. 


As a button hole it is exquisite; 
a rich canary yellow, the outer 
petals lemon white and of a de- 
lightful shape. The buds are sur- 
rounded by two or three others 
in a smaller stage, which should be 
remembered when plucking if only 
coat flowers are required. Gardenia. 
makes a good pillar Rose, with its 
great drooping branches. I like to 
see it best, writes an English 
gardener, lifted off the ground by 
some roots or other supports,, and 
allowed to ramble at will. A three 
vear old plant of this Rose would 
cover a space of 100 squre feet, 
the annual growths being of prodi- 
gious lencth. To maintain the 
qualit.- of buds the old wood needs 
to be freely discarded each year. 


DEALING WITH INFERIOR 
PLANTS. 


It is disappointing to grow an- 
nuals, and especially perennials, 
from seed and when the flowering 
time comes to find that some of 
them are not altogether satis.ac- 


‘to success. 


tory in colour. Too often a novice 
does not dream of taking sum- 
mary measures. Plants may 

of a dull muddy hue, but he has 


ee > ot 
July, 1913) 


grown them; they have been put_ 


into some space that required fill- 
ing—and they are lelt to fill it. 
He would be aghast sometimes, at 
the suggestion to pull up such 
specimens and throw them on the 
rubbish heap. Yet if we would 
aim at beautiful gardens that must 
be the fate of them and fresh seed 
should be sown. 


SURFACE STIRRING. 


This is one of the routine oper- 
ations of gardening, either in sum 
mer or winter, which must never 
be overlooked or neglected, as it 
aids one so materially on the road 
In the generality of 
cases Dutch hoeing is the best 
form of cultivation, for at the 
same time as it opens up the sur- 
face it cuts down the weeds, but 
it is not always possible of adop- 
tion when plants are closely pack- 
ed in the beds and borders and are 
making free growth. In this event 
the most useful tool is g planting 
fork attached to a long Ash han- 
dle. With this one tan work in 
and among the plants without the 
remotest chance of doing injury, 
but it will of course, be necessary 
to do the weeding by hand. Such 


a tool as this comes in handy for 


several purposes and should  al- 


ways have a place in the set. 


ROSE. PRUNING. 


In rose pruning, the rule, is that 


strong growing plants require less 
severe cutting than weak-growing 
ones. As roses always flower on 
new wood, it is essential that to 
have good blooms the bushes must 
be pruned regularly. All weak 


Kemp’s Champion 


Roses. 


WINNERS of all the PRINCIPAL PRIZES for the last 10 years. 
No other Trade Competitor has had a look-in . 


An unequalled Stock of WELL-GROWN Slagiards, Half-Standards 


and Dwarfs. 


Grown under the best conditions for success in transplanting and future well-doing. 


Why place your Orders with other less-experienced growers when you pay no more for 


THE MOST UP-TO-DATE CATALOGUE FREE. 
Cotton Palms, 


Rhamnus, ete. 


H. KEMP 


& 


the Best. 


Fruit Srees. 


Hardy Shrubs, Climbing Roses} Hedge Plants of Coprosma, 
All Hardy and Out-door Grown. 


SEEDLINGS for present planting 2/6 per 100 assorted, delivered free anywhere. 


Uniev Road, UNLEY. — 


’Phohe 1282, 


_ previous season’s wood. 


a 


cate exhausted and worn-out 
wood, must be removed, retaining 
only the vigorous growths. It is 
generally advisable to always 
_ prune to four or five eyes or buds, 
so as to have subsequent strong 
growths, always pruning into the 
Spindly 
growths, especially in the centres 
of the bushes, should be removed, 
the plants being trained with an 
open and angular habit. 


PRESENT PLANTING. 


Continue planting roses, decidu- 
ous trees, shrubs, and climbers ; 
those with evergreen foliage may 
also be put in, but usually get 
away with a better start if left 
till the ground is a littl warm. 
Having planted a tree or shrub 
do not consider that there is no- 
thing further to be done. See to 
the staking if necessary. Give 
water, even if the work is being 
done on a wet day. ‘Afterwards 
see that the soil around the plants 
does not cake and that weeds are 
; given no opportunity of compet- 
- ing with and perhaps” choking 
them. A little early training, and 
rubbing out of unnecessary shoots 
may save some waste of energy. 
Plant firmly and trim the roots 
witha sharp knife if anv are fray- 
ed or broken One is almost 
ashamed to repeat this advice so 
often but a good beginning often 
makes a good ending and at least 
half the plants put in each year are 
doomed from the beginning. 


WATTLES. 


For a quick-crowine, ornamental 
flowering native shrih, the Coota- 
mundra wattle (Acacia Bailevana) 
cannot be surpassed: it attains a 
heicht of r5ft. or more, but may 
be kept lower by iudicious prun- 
ing. In A. elata the foliage is hand- 
some, the plant is a fast grower, 
and. if allowed, will attain a height 
of 20ft. and upwards; its flowers 
- are a Pale yellow. 


CUTTING HEDGES. » 


Most hedges may be cut with 
shears but with large leaved plants 
such as pittosporum undulatum, 
hollies and coprosma the best ef- 
fect is obtained by using secateurs 
and trimming rather than  shear- 
ing. By this method there will 
be no dead and dying leaves to 
make the hedge unsightly. 


ABOUT LIME. ~ 


Where the soil is heavy or sour, 
or where sorrel is plentiful, the 
garden should be given a heavy 
dressing of fresh lime, giving a fair 
_ dusting all over the surface. Lite 


CLEARING UP. 


In cleaning up the gardens, all 
light litter and dead foliage should 
either be dug in, or, better still, 
it should be placed in an out of 
the way corner to form a compost 
heap. Jeafmould is especially use- 
ful in any garden, and where such 
plants as Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Tiliums, ete., are grown, or for pot 
plant work, it is exceedingly valu- 
able. In forming the compost 
heap, nto medium whatever should 
be added to help the rotting down 
of the leaves, unless it be a little 
sand. Any chemical added will 
render the mould, unsuitable for its 
special objects. 


SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


If the spring flowering shrubs 
should have not previously been 
pruned, they should be allowed to 
remain until after the next flower- 
ing. This especially applies to 
such plants as Spireas, Philadel- 
phus (Mock Orange), Deutzia, and 
other early flowering shrubs. To 
prune’ these now would mean the 
certain loss of a great proportion 
of their flowers. 


FRAGRANT CINNAMON FERN. 


A correspondent of the American 
“Bern Bulletin’? points out that 
Osmunda cinnamonea glandulosa is 
distinctly aromatic. If bruised 
eatly in the day it is of a spicy 
fragrance. The evidence appears to 
be “against the suggestion that to 
this fragrance the Fern owes the 
origin of the name cinnamon. The 
editor observes that most glands 
on plants secrete a volatile oil 
and that nearly all such oils are 
odoriferous. A large number of 
these are what we call fragrant, 
but many are quite otherwise. 


“PRUNING SHRUBS. 


In pruning, the shrubs may be 
well thinned out, especially remov- 
ing any weak upright, or old flow- 
ering growths; keep the shrub al- 
ways at an outward growth, in- 
clining to a broad bushy type, 
instead of to an upright habit. By 
this means, the lower regions will 
always be furnished with sood 
growth. Shrubs and trees of all 
descriptions should never be el 
lowed to become. too crowded ; 
they require to be opened, so as to 
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should not be used in conjunction allow sunlight and air into the 
with leaves, garden debris, leaf- interior, where it is most needed. 
mould, stable manure, or any other This is one means by wluch . this 
organic matter used for humus. class of plants may be kept heal 
These should be first disposed, of thy and free from disease. Very 
by digging well into the soil;.then few shrubs resent pruning, and the 
shortly afterwards a top-dressing majority of them, including Aus- ¢ 
of lime may be given. tralian shrubs, such as Acacias, 

are very amenable to the pruning 


knife. 
BANKSIA ROSES. 


For covering a wall, trellis, or 
shady arbour, there are not matty 
things to beat these beautiful 
roses. They like any amount of 
sun and will enjoy a north or 
western aspect which might prove 
too exposed for more tender vari- 


eties. ‘They may be grown quite 
easily from cuttings of ripened 
wood put in now. 

SPIREAS. 


Although the individual blooms 
of the Spireas are of moderate 
size, they are produced in such 
numbers that a large plant has a 
beautiful appearance. They can 
be propagated from cuttings, but 


plants of some size can be obtain- ~ 


ed in a much shorter period by 
layering the branches. Ofcourse, 
when a very large number are re- 
quired it is necessary to be con- 
tent with small twigs for cuttings, 
but in order to get large plants as 
quickly as possible, good sized 
branches may be layered in some 
fresh soil, which will be all the 
better for containing leaf mould 
and sand. The branches should be 
cut on the lower side in the same 
way as a Carnation, and this) will 
hasten the emission of roots. The 
soil should be frequently watered 
if the weather should prove dry at 
the time of layering. Most of the 
varieties are white flowered, and 
as the flowers come somewhat in 
advance of the leaves, the white 
appearance of the myriads of 
flowers is seen to the best advan- 
tage, as they make a conspicuous 
object even when seen from qa con- 
siderable distance. The pink tlow- 
ered Spireas are less common, but 
quite as beautiful. 


CARNATIONS. 


or 


LANE’S NOVELTIES—STRONG 
PLANTS NOW READY. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


[=e 


Cut Flowers of all kinds always on 
hand and cut to Order. 


‘J. 0. LANE, 
NURSERYMAN, WALKERVILLE 
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PENTSTEMONS. 


Fewflowers have been so greatly 
improved of recent years as has the 
pentste mon, which is now among the 
finest of our perennials. Many years 
of patient .work has been put into 
perfecting this beautiful flower, for 
no haphazard methods could have 
produced the wonderfully fine strains 
which are now obtainable. The most 
beautiful colors and flowers of large 
size, combined with great hardiness, 
strong, sturdy growth, and long 
spikes of gorgeous bell-shaped flow- 
ers, makes it one of the most indis- 
pensable of garden flowers. It is 
equally good for indoor decoration. It 
is quite easily raised from seed or 
cuttings, which should be made from 
the young growth, about 3 or 4 inches 
in length: These may be set around 
the edge of fair-sized pots, or in open 
beds of nice free soil. 


GLADIOLUS. 


The gladiolus is another flower 
which has been improved almost out 
of knowledge. It is plantable almost 
all the year round, and if one has not 
already a good supply the present is 
a good time to procure them. They 
are easily raised from seed. For this 
purpose a kerosine box on its side 
will do well. First put in 3 in. of 
broken bricks, oyster shells, char- 
coal or other drainage, and on that 
a layer of seaweed to keep the soil 
from blocking the drainage; then fill 
to within 2 in. of the top with soil 
made of half sand and half loam. 
Water well, and let remain until the 
soil is crumbly. Plant the seeds an 
inch apart in rows two inches apart, 
and cover lightly. Sprinkle fine 
washed or spent horse manure an 
eighth of an inch on top; water gent- 
ly, and keep moist. The plants should 
be put out in the garden after they 
have died down and rested, and the 
second season many will bloom. 


WATER GARDENING. 


The little water garden is easily 
formed by obtaining sound oil casks, 


sawing these in two, burning them 
out, so as to remove the oil, and 
sinking them in the soil. A hole 


should be dug of sufficient size to ad- 
mit six of these half casks being 
sunk in it to such a depth that their 
rims are 6 inches to 1 ft. beneath the 
surrounding soil. This can then be 
gently sloped away with the spade, 
so as to leave the casks in an appar- 
natural depression in _ the 

A foot of soil should be 


ently 
ground. 
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placed in the casks, and one of the 
best of the water lilies planted in 
each. The spaces between the plants 
may be filled with sandy peat, and in 
this water loving plants may be 


grown. The casks must be kept filled 
to the brim with water, which will 
keep the soil between the casks 
moist. 


BEAUTIFUL RIVALS. 


There may be doubts as to whether 
Lady Gay or Dorothy Perkins is the 
better. While the last-named is un- 
doubtedly a splendid rose for mak- 
ing hedges, covering arches, pergolas, 
and pillars, Lady Gay may also be 
employed for the same purpose, and 
always has darker flowers. They 
quickly respond to cultural  treat- 
ment, and even the first year after 
being planted make a fine lot~ of 
young shoots. Dorothy Perkins has 
paler flowers, even in its best con- 
dition, and during the first year, at 
least they soon lose color and become 
of a very faint or washed-out pink. 
It is the experience of some, however, 
the when fully established the color 
is better retained. No doubt both of 
these varieties would keep their 
color better in a situation not fully 
exposed to the sunshine during the 
whole of the day. 


Lady Gay produces ‘large ener 


of bright cherry pink flowers that re- 


tain their color for weeks. The color 
lasts longer, however, 
that are shaded somewhat. This 
shade may be produced by trees, but 
the latter should ‘be at some distance 
from the roses to prevent the roots 
from getting into the bed and also 
to allow of plenty of diffuse light. A 
free play of air is also essential +o 
most roses to get that texture in the 
foliage and flowers which is desirable 
and to properly ripen’ the wood. 


The climbing stems which it makes 
during the year are slender, like those 
of R. wichuraiana, one of the Japan- 
ese parents of it. Their natural ten- 
dency would be to rise in a: 
arch and then spread on the ground, 
forming at first a carpet and then a 
bank of greater or less height by the 
addition of each year’s young wood, 
provided it were left to its own re- 
sources. It is susceptibe of being 
trained, however, in any manner that 
may be desired, so that it can cover 
pillars, pergolas, arches, and so forth. 


PAMPAS GRASS. 


There ought to be money in grow- 
in pampas grass for its plumes, at 
least, we have read that over one mil- 
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in situations - 


little | 


4 ae 
lion are grown in California for ex- 
port each year. They are said to 
fetch about £40 per thousand plumes. | 
This statement we take the liberty oft 
seriously disbelieving, no doubt, 40° 
dollars is what is meant. Apart from en 


its more or less vague financial is 


sibilities, it is a noble grass which _ 
should find a home in every large ro 
garden. It is quite out of place, how- 


-ever, in the ordinary suburban flower - 


patch. ; eye eneie \ 
WHY A COLOR SCHEME? 


Several undoubted authorities on 
horticulture have laid down the law 
that for the correct border of berb- 
aceous plants there must be a scheme 
of color. Thus Robinson, in his — 
“English Flower Garden,” devotes a 
chapter to this subject under the © 
heading, “Color in the Flower Gar- 
den’”—the pith of which is to advise © 
the reader to start one end of the 
border with purples, lilacs, and whites _ 
merging gradually into yellow and 
orange, then to bring into play the : 
various shades of red, and finally to | 
terminate with blue, a somewhat dan- 
gerous color, and one to be relieved 
by dabs of white and yellow. ( 


All very admirable, but why this 
grouping of hues in rainbow fashion, — 
Surely not following the teaching of 
Nature, for how often one sees nat- ; 
ural growth in direct contravention 
of this so-called color scheme. The — 
theory that I advocate is that any : 
flowers of any color look well to- 
gether on a border, due regard being 
given to height and foliage. Perhaps iy 
this idea may seem crude, writes a 
correspondent to “The Gardening 
World.” Some yearsagoinaccordance _ 
with this theory of tints, we arrang- 
ed a border, 50 yards long, averaging ; 
5 yards in width, on this plan. Our | 
expectations were great, and, let the 
confession be made at once, were not ~ 
realised. There were exceptions, of 
course, But the general effect was , 
considered disappointing; so, twelve 
months later, when laying out a sec- 
ond border of similar dimensions to 
the first, the color scheme was dis- 
carded, or at least adhered to only 
in isolated cases. The things, how- 
ever, that we did pay special atten- e 


tion to were the heights and foliage 


of the plants. The borders have ‘ 
paths on either side, and though ina 
general way the tallest were grouped — k 
down the centre, great care was taken © 

to arrange the heights naturally, and ney 
not to have all the small plants in 
front, many about 2% ft. in growth ie i 
being placed near the edge. The ree 


. Poul : ee along the border, was a 
me harmonising of the things, 
; ant np ssing up the paths hidden beau- 
ties tha. unexpected peeps were dis- 
covered. Then, with regard to the 
. foliage, especial care was taken to 
- well distribute plants of striking ap- 
_ pearance, so that a monotony of the 
§ more ordinary type of leaf was avoid- 
i ed. Again, we were careful not to 
make the patches too large of plants 
whose appearance become unsightly 
after: flowering. 


Of these two borders the second 
__was considered to have the more nat- 
ural appearance, and more admirea, 
i 80 “no color schemes for me. 
Saaee 

PATHS. 


_ This may not be such an interest- 
ing subject as many operations, yet 
it is a very necessary one, for if there 
ais one thing that is absolutely requir- 
“ed, it is a well-made path. Every 
bit of “laying out” that we may have 
to do demands the outline and par- 
tial completion of the paths first, both 
as’a guide to work by and for con- 
venience in carrying out other oper- 
ations. There is no example in nature 
; to guide us, paths being a design of 
man, for his convenience and com- 
fort, on the same principle as roads 
and railways. — , 


' ~ 


The inference to be drawn frora 
this is that a direct line should be 
rhe the aim, though we are not compell-- 
ved to be geometrically correct, ex- 
cept on a terrace. On the other hand, 
an excess of curves is about the most 
_ inartistic, exasperating muddle to be 
found anywhere, especially when it 
_ traverses a level area. 


: Pa 


a 
Ts: 
wd 


Now, as to width. It is a question 
which will never be dicided, but “as 
broad as possible” is the very best 
advice that can be given. This holds 
ae good even in small gardens, where 
“space is at a premium, as effective 
outline cannot be achieved by narrow 
tn _ tracks, and we ‘should remember that 
much of the beauty and dignity of 
fie, garden is the result of ample and 
_ proportionate walks. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 


It always, makes for a beautiful ef- 
fect to have in the garden a few more 
. limbing roses than the majority of 
gardens display. Where they are, 
as it. were, a ‘dominant feature, we 
get ‘the eye carried to color in. well 
“massed stretches considerably above 
VY the eye- -level, and that is always good. 
ao There are other things, too, besides 
epi mass of color—the Re aed suo- 
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ports, pillars, arches, etc., break up a 
dead level surface, and give that var- 


iety of height that is invaluable. 
Again, in the small garden climbing 
roses will give an area of brilliant 
color at the minimum of ground 
space. 


Where it is at all possible roses 
should be planted by themselves, 
making a garden of roses of some 
portion of the garden however small. 
The climbing roses may sometimes 
be planted at the back of other ros2s 
with advantage, and trained to stout 
posts. Where we are dealing with a 
really small garden a series of arches 
down the length of the principal 
walk has a thorougly artistic effect, 
and if the arches are at sufficiently 
close intervals, and are of good sub- 
stantial appearance, the pergola ef- 
fect is attained at a distant view. 


PROPERTIES OF WOOD ASHES. 


Wood ashes contain all the mineral 
elements of plant food in varying 
quantities according to the trees 
which were burned. In other words, 
they contain potash, phosphorus, 
lime, magnesia, sulphur, and iron. 
The most. valuable ingredient, how- 
ever, is potash, and the younger, 
the wood that is burned the richer 
the ashes would be in this ingredi- 
ent. There is no absolute weight or 
quantity which may be applied, but 
very few gardens ever had the oppor- 
tunity of being overdone with wood 
ashes. 


ROSES ON BANKS. 


For covering sloping banks in gar- 
dens many of our modern roses are, 
naturally, well adapted, and more 
particularly that comparatively new 
race of creeping or trailing roses— 
the wichuraianas. They can be plant- 
ed either at the top of the slope sr 
at the foot of it, in the one case to 
trail downwards, and in the other to 
be trained upwards and along the 
TACe Od ot. Very little training is 
necessary, as the growths extend 
themselves along the banks, rooting 
here and there as they go, like straw- 
berries, and with very little guidance. 


The number of plants necessary fo 
cover any given space should be 
carefully considered, for much will 
depend upon the length and depth 
of the bank which they are required 
to cover. The tendency will be to 
plant to as many roses, forgetting that 
the young plants give no idea of their 
rambling capabilities when fully 
grown. The fact is these wichurai- 
anas are among our most rampant 


,this class of rose 
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growers, and consequently, when in- 
serted in good soil, and plenty‘of it, 
as they should be, they will cover 
a much larger surface than would at 
first appear possible. The best of 


is that when not im 
flower the foliage alone makes a most 
attractive covering to any bank down 


or over which it is trained. When 
well established these roses will re- 
quire comparatively little attention. 


In the spring the plants should be 
looked over, some of the older 
branches cut out. 


WEEDS. 


. Weeds are now getting ready for 
their annual attempt to take posses- 
sion of the garden paths. There are 
many weed destroyers obtainable 
from seedsmen, and many homemade 
remedies may be recommended, A 
very common one is made by dissolv- 
ing Ib. of powdered arsenic in three 
gallons of cold water, which is 


and 


brought to the boil, stirring the while, 


then add 2 lb. of crushed soda, and 
bring the mixture up to to gallons. 


Apply with a fine rosed watering 
can, on a dry day, and see that none 
falls on the grass or other vegeta- 
tion. Quite a moderate sprinkling will 
aestroy the weeds. Crushed rock or 
other cheap salt is often used as a 
destructive agent,-and carbolic acid 
at the rate of 2 oz. to each gallon of 
water is sometimes recommended 


SWEET PEAS. 


As the seedlings are growing much 
good will be done by stirring the soil 
between them twice a week, this al- 
lowing air to freely enter and per- 
meate the soil, and at the same time 


destroying young weeds that are sure’ 


to appear. Thinning must be attend- 
ed to early, leaving the plants 4 
inches apart at first, and when they 
get three inches high pull out every 
other one, so that finally they stand 
8 inches apart at the very least. For 
exhibition purposes twice this dis- 
tance is none too much. As soon as 
tendrils appear twiggy sticks 12 
inches or 15 inches high must be af- 
forded the plants, leaving the main 
sticks until the plants have nearly 
reached the top of the smaller ones. 
This may seem double labor, but it 
is quite justified by results. If the 
tall sticks are placed: in position at 


the outset the plants frequently be- 


attenuated, and weak, but by 
using the smaller sticks first a sturdy 
healthy foundataion is secured. 


come 


(Continued on page 632). 
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Plants Under Glass and 
Shade. 


— The Greenhouse. — 


Bring in Azaleas, Camellias and 
advanced Cinerarias and Primulas 
from the frames and shadehouses, 
cleaning the foliage of the former 
well before staging them. 


These with the aid of Clivias, 
Zonale Pelargoniums, etc., will 
help to make a display during the 
month. 


Coleuses and Iresines may be 
kept alive through the winter 
where the greenhouse has a warm 
sunny aspect and great care is 
taken not to give too much water. 
The morning is the best time to 
apply water to pot plants dur- 
ing the winter, as it allows them 
to partially dry up by the return 
of the cold of evening. 


Plenty of air should be admitted 
during fine weather, but the venti- 
lators should be closed early in, the 
afternoon so as to imprison as 
much of the sun's heat as possible. 


If aphides or greenfly appear 
close up all apertures and fumi- 
gate with tobacco waste or to- 
bacco paper, always bearing in 
mind that two weak doses are 
more likely than one strong one 
to destroy the aphides with the 
least injury to the plants. Sponge 
the dust from off the leaves of 
palms ‘and other hardy: foliage 
plants, using a little soft soap in 
tepid water. 


— The Shadehouse. — 


There is not much doing in this 
department at present. Most of 
the plants are at a standstill, and 
only 4 little cleaning up can _ be 
attempted. Beds may be roughly 
dug up, and the old fronds of ferns, 
and leaves of shrubs’and climbers, 
gathered up and burnt at once. 

Daphnes, Fuchsias, Violets, and 
Palms make a fair show. 
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Cinerarias, where ;frosts are few, 
may be hardened well in the shade- 
house, but will require close watch- 
ing to prevent the depredations of 
slugs, snails, etc. 

Native Ferns will make qa little 
growth, and when their natural 
habits are followed can be made 
to grow very prettily. 


Sporelings should be saved, for 
though they may be the same as 
the parent Ferns, their constitu- 
tions are generally of a more ro- 
bust nature. 


— The Stovehouse. — _ 


In the stovehouse the tempera- 
ture must be maintained and 
should not fall below 60 deg. on 
the coldest night, as upon an even 
temperature much of the success in 
cultivating’ hothouse plants de- 
pends. When making up the fires 
at night always see that the fire- 
bars are scraped, and no choking 
by clinkers should be permitted. 


Now that the hose is almost en- 
ticely laid aside, insects will in- 
crease in the stovehouse, and 
every attention should be paid to 
keeping them down. Scales are the 
most troublesome, as in. most 
heated houses fully half a dozen 
species may be found. Resin wash 
is about the best destroyer, but 
care must be taken in testing vari- 
ous plants. The simplest method 
is to dip the plants into the solu- 
tion, and then, after lying on one 
side to drain, they are stood away 
for a couple of days, then taken 
outside, when a small keen jet of 
water from the hose will remove 
all the scales quite easily. Red 
spiders are easily got under by 
painting liquid sulphur on to the 
hot flues as fumes are generated by 
the heat and the mites  etectually 
destroyed. 

Specimen plants should not be 
potted just now, unless it is a 
matter of compulsion; and great 
watchfulness should be exercised to 
prevent any plants standing under 
a drip from the rafters. 


/ 
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All plants which grow up from 
the centres—Palms, Pandanus, Dra- 
caenas, etc., require 


ee D 


constantly 
turning upside down during the ~ 


winter, to prevent the lodgment of 


water within the leaf folds. 
Coleus, Fittonias, Rex Begonias, 


etc., may be propagated from cut- 


tings; and Impatiens, Hawkeri, 
and Sultani should be potted on, 
as they make excellent speciinens 
in warm moist corners. 

Cuttings should be rooted in 
sand of Alternantheras, Plectran- 
thus, Iresines, for potting up and 
hardening in spring, prior to being 
used as bedding stuff. 

Liquid manure can be given free- 
ly of a weak strength to most 
growing plants, and Cypripediums 
in bloom will be benefited by, it. 

Keep Poinsettias close to the 
light, and do not give very much 
water. 


A pretty dwarf plant which - 


should receive more attention by 
those owning a hothouse, is the 
bright blue Saintpaulia. 
— Pits and Frames. — 

Continue potting on Cinerarias 
and Calceolarias as the roots reach 
the sides of the pots. Keep them 
well, watered, but try to strike the 
happy medium, and never sodden 
the pots. 


Fumigate with tobacco when — 
aphides first appear. 
Show, Regal, Fancy, Bi-color, 


and Tricolor Pelargoniums should 
now be making good progress, and 
to keep them sturdy, they must be 
kept close up to the glass, and 
occasional doses of liquid manure 
will benefit them, as well also a 
syringing overhead at 
Admit plenty of fresh air into the 
frames. Any Zonales which are 
coming into bloom should be taken 
into the greenhouse. 

Cuttings may be made of Fuch- 
sias, Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, 
Verbenas, Carnations, Pentstem+ 
ons, Marguerites, and perennial Cal- 
ceolarias for successional plant- 
ings. 


on a little before being removed to 


Any young seedlings which have — 
been pricked out into pits to grow — 


intervals. — 


the open borders, should be kept | 


free of weeds, and receive all the — 


light possible. 
———_@—_——_—-_—-——- 


A lady asked her gardener why 
the weeds always out-grew the 
flowers. 
“the soil is mother of the weeds 
but only step-mother of the 
flowers. 


‘‘Madam,’’ answered he, © 


. te 


a | 
‘- 
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Notes on Rose Planting. 


Roses must have beds or places 
to themselves if finest quality 


blooms are wanted. 
A 


Start in the centre of the bed 
with the taller growing kinds, and 


graduate the others so that their 


heights shall slope towards the 


edge of the bed. 


The beds should not be so wide 
that you must ‘tread on them to 
gather blooms from the centre. 
Four feet wide is a good width, 
but some rosarians recommend 


five or five-and-a-half feet in which 


-.and the others at I8ins.: 


they plant only three rows olf 
Roses, the tallest in the centre, 
distant 
from that. This is a very good 
arrangement if you can afford the 
space for it. 


As soon as you receive the 


. plants unpack them at once. If the 


before you 


weather is wet and the ground is 
sticky do not plant, but, heel them 
in. When the ground is nght pro- 
ceed to plant. Be careful not to 
break the roots and stems, disen- 
tangle any which are matted to- 
gether, cut away from the roots 
with a sharp knife any bruised or 
injured portions, shorten roots 
which are over long especially such 
as go straight down, and cut away 
any suckers, and remove buds on 
the roots which will cause suckers. 
Do not plant too deeply. Do not 
cover the plants deeper than they 
were planted before. If stakes are 
required drive them in their places 
plant. Spread the 
roots out equally in all directions 
(seeing that none cross) in the 
hole prepared to receive them, then 
scatter fine soil amongst them. 


- Lift the plant up and down a little 


to settle the soil amongst the 


fibres, then fill up the hole with — 


fine soil and trample it so that it 
is firm. Then give them a good 
soaking, and later on fill in_ the 


hole with fine soil level with the 


surface. 

Before planting see that the 
labels are secured on the plants. 
If the roots of Roses are dry when 
received, water them well. Do not 
allow the plants to remain un- 
covered whilst you are planting 
the one removed for that purpose 


as the wind (especially from the 


‘little longer. 


roots. 
Roses immediately they 


east), dries the sap out of them. 
Some people place the Roses in a 
mud puddle, but it mats the 
If you cannot unpack the 
will not 
hurt if left unpacked in an _ out- 
house for a day, or even for a 
If for longer then 


lay, them im, 


LAT 


Laying in means to lay the 
plants flat on the ground and 
bury them completely, roots and 


tops, six inches deep. Afterwards 
give them a good, soaking with 
water, and at the end of three 
days they will be generally re- 
stored to their original growth. 
This is a good way to revive them 
if very wilted and dry after a long 
journey. 


PAM aia 1 
Making a Pond. 


Clay is not absolutely, essential 
in these matters, but on a shifting 
sandy bottom is very desirable, 
and generally proof against crack- 
ing. Concrete with cement surfac- 
ing, however, may be made strong 
enough for any purpose provided 
the bottom below the concrete bed 
is not swept or inundated by 
water in winter time. In such cir- 
cumstances the strongest concrete, 
by virtue of its own dead weight 
and settling down, may crack. 
Hence the need of a body of ad- 
hesive soil, as, e.g., tempered clay, 
which remains unintluenced by) the 
water. Provision should be made 
for at least a 9-inch bottom of con- 
crete, a good proportion being 
three of clean gravel to one ot 
cement. The surfacing, coat should 
consist of clean, well-washed sand 
and cement in equal proportions, 
and I inch in thickness for the bot- 
tom and lower sides, modifying the 
thickness as the surface or upper 
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portion is reached. ‘This should 
make a perfectly water-tight and 
reliable basin. If a finer or more 


fimish 
skim- 


finished surface is 
the whole off with a 
ming of neat cement. 


desired, 
thin 


® 


There are few farmers, gardeners 
or householders generally, who have 


not experienced the annoying and 
expensive action of rust of their 
tanks, troughs, agricultural ma- 


chinery, etc. Should you be one 
of these sufferers we would refer 
you to the advertisement appear- 
ing in this issue of ‘‘ Plymel”’ rust 
proof enamel. The paint is not 
only absolutely impervious to mois- 
ture but will, to a certain extent, 
absorb the rust when painted on 
imetal which is already corroded, 
and the fact that it is used almost 
exclusively on the W.A. Water- 
works systems (which are, of 
course, among the largest in the 
world) is sufficient proof of the 
value of this unique composition. 
It is invaluable for covering damp 
walls and when dry may be calco- 
mined or covered with ‘“ King’s 
Compo’ without discolouration or 
rubbing off. The manufacturers 
have now established a factory in 
Sydney, so that, escaping import 
duties, Plymel can, profitably, be 
sold at very reasonable prices. 
Messrs. King & Co., of Marl- 
borough Chambers, Waymouth St., 
are the agents to S.A. and Broken 
Hill. 
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ANDERS & SONS, 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 
Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. 


Perfecsly Shaped to do good work, cut out all weeds, are light in draught, and give entire satisfaction 
in wear. : 


Anders’ SHARES are absolutely the best and Cheapest you ean Buy. 


These Shares are made from special quality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest 
tests. We make all sizes of Shares to fit all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows 
and for Colonial made Cultivators, either Stump Jump or plain land. With large square hole forloop 
fixture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are 


FARMERS ! It wiii vay you to use our Shares=-Post your orders 10 us 
E. ANDERS & SONS, FREELING. 
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MR. A. T. D. McGRATH, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


(Registered by Examination). 


- 70, ZETLAND HOUSE, 


(Opposite University). 


Only Official F. 8. M. Association Dentist. 
Hours: Daily 9 till 6, (Saturday included), and 7 till 8 each evening. 


Telephone 3656. 
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(Continued from page 629). 
FERNS. 


The propagation of ferns is a pleas- 
ing and operation. 
The spores, or sporules, the repro- 
ductive bodies of ferns, are quite dif- 
ferent to other ordinary seeds; they 
are composed of cells, and the em- 
bryo is absent; usually they are form- 
ed on the underside of the fronds. 
Some, however, like the osmunda, are 
borne on spikes. 


very interesting 


the spores in readiness 
for sowing, select the ripe fronds 9a 
which the spores have formed and 
place them in a box, with a sheet of 
paver at the bottom, to catch the 
spores as they fall, or become detach- 
ed from the fronds, after which they 
are ready for sowing. 


To gather 


T>. sow by a good and- simple 
method, procure a six-inch pot, half 
fill it with crocks, so as to ensure 
good drainage, spread over this a 
little moss, and fill up to within half 
an inch of the rim with fibrous peat, 
finely sifted, and some cleam silver- 
send. The surface afterwards should 
be pressed firm and moistened, and 
the spores evenly distributed over it 
aud slightly covered with some very 
tne sc‘, after which the pot shewid 
be placed in a saucer containing 
water and covered with glass to stay 
evaporation. An occasional spray of 
water should be given on the surface, 
empty, but shading from the sun is 
never allowing the saucer to become 
essential to success. In ‘about nine 
weeks the spores will start into life, 
and little pretty green dots, 
which grow into beautiful fronds. At 
this stage ventilation is needed, after- 
wards pricking them out into boxes 
or pans as soon as they are large 
enough to handle. 


form 


Another simple method for the 
propagation of spores, while they are 
still fast on the is to procure 
a rectangular tray; in the centre place 
two bricks together,. or 
some other very porous material. On 
press firmly half 


fronds, 
close 


soft 


the surface of this, 


an inch of fine soil, lay the frond oa . 
this, spores downwards, and just 
merely cover ovet with some fine 
sandy soil pressed firm. See that the 


tray always contains sufficient water 
to thoroughly saturate the bricks, and 
keep in a shaded place in the green- 
with a little attention 
to damping overhead every few days; 
the resultant 
to the 


house or frame, 


reward will be success 


enthusiast. 


SNAPDRAGONS. 


To obtain the best results from 
these plants very rich soil is not 
advisable, the tendency in such be- 
ing to make gross growth at the 
expense of flowers. Soil that was 
well manured for a crop last year 
is best, and if a quantity, of old 
mortar can be incorporated with it 
so much the better. The Snap- 
dragon, however, is not at all fas- 
ridious as to soil: One foot apart 
is a good distance to plant, tak- 


ing care to retain the ball of soil | 


and roots as intact as_ possible. 
The Tom Thumb varieties, owing 
to their compact habit, ate useful 
but not so graceful as the taller 


varieties, and are not so extensive- - 


ly grown now as they were some 
years ago, the more,yraceful taller 
varieties being most favoured. 


Beds of one colour in each are 


very effective, hence it may, be well 
to name a few of the best varieties. 
Crimson King is one of the best. 
‘As its name implies, the flowers 
are of a brilliant velvety crimson, 
the leaves being deep green on the 
upper surfaces and dull crimson 
beneath. White Queen, a pure 
white variety, and Yellow Queen, 
a clear yellow, are two other 
splendid varieties. The habit of 


the three named above is very 
similar. Cottage Maid is a good 
variety. The colour, of the flowers 


is a mixture ol pale rose and white. 
Golden Chamois and Carmine Pink 
are also excellent varieties in the 
tall section, the colours being ex- 
plained by their names. 


Antirrhinums are not annuals 
and of course take longer to ma- 
ture and produce flowers than do 
annuals. Very beautiful colours 
have been evolved during recent 
years. Self tones makes a more 
effective display than do parti- 
coloured flowers, though thik is 
largely a matter of individual pre- 
ference. 


There is a use for Antirrhinums 
that shows them off to their full 
value and beauty, and that is to 
use them in a well-planned bold 
rockery. They delight in a warm, 


well-drained position such as this — 


should afford, and often flower best 
when in a soil that is ‘not over 
rich. ‘They will often seed them- 
selves and spring up between the 
closely laid rocky slabs, or ledges, 
any where it would seem where they 
can figure picturesquely, for they 
have a charm, a beauty, an inde- 


pendence that hand planted speci-_ 


mens never achieve, try jas we may, 
we cannot imitate this subtle and 
almost indefinable beauty of plac- 
ing. 


This class of Begonias is perhaps aK 


not so well known as the tuberous ~ ic 
rooted type, but is almost equally _ 


beatiful. Individually the wlowenee | 
look quite small by the side of the 
best tuberous varieties, but this is 
more than recompensed by there a 
being twelve to twenty times, the 
number of flowerston a plant. 


They can be propagated by eee o 
tings of new growth. The making ~ 
of the cuttings requires a _ little 
explanation. The base of the cut- 
ting must be q node (the point 
from which the leaves grow onthe 
stem) or it may have a shght — owe 
heel by cutting off a very small 
portion of the older stem from — 

which it is growing. Sand is a 
suitable medium: for rooting the 
cuttings, or light sandy soil may 
be used. Pots that will hold four 
or five cuttings, or shallow, wooden — 
boxes may be used. The cuttings 
root readily in a warm frame or 
hand- ae 

{ 

In about. a month from the time 
of inserting the cuttings they will 
be ready for potting off singly in 
small pots, or if large potfiuls are 
desired three cuttings may be 
placed in a 4-nch pot. Use soil 
composed of equal parts loamand 
leaf mould, adding plenty of sand, 
Peat is not essential for fibrous- 
rooted Begonias, but if available it~ 
will be beneficial to use a little Mt 
with the potting soil. Return the 
newly-potted plants to the frame 
or handlight for a week, letting ad 
a little air in, which may be in- 
creased each day. A slight spray- 
ing with a syringe or fine ~rose 


‘water pot will be helpful, and 

Slight shading from bright sun- 

light will be necessary. _ P 
. ih 
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KALGOORLIE - HOTEL, - 
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HINDLEY STREET. = 4 
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CHARLES HONES, Proprietor _ ei) 

(Late of Theatre Royal Hotel). = 
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Good accommodation for Country At 

visitors. Tariff, 25/- per week ; 4/6 : 

per day. ~ ; ney 


Beds, 1/6 per night. 


Meals 1/- 
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* . : 

‘There is nothing more restful and 
Sat refreshing for tired eyes than a well- 
42. _ kept grass plot, no matter what its 
ot size may be, and ‘nothing provides a 
iy bet er setting for the highly-colored 
" bre flowers of many kinds that abound in 
=, > most gardens. 
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— Preparing the Soil. — 


: ‘As in every other gardening opera- 
% tion, a good beginning is absolutely 
essential if success is to crown our 
m4 y Beinn and it is quite useless to sow 
© or plant a lawn on soil that has only 
_ been prepared in a haphazard manner. 
Artificial draining is not often re- 
. quired, but if it is needed it must be 
‘ done before anything else is seen to. 


Levelling will be the next task, and_ 


‘ 


i this needs a certain amount of care 
so as to ensure as nearly as possible 
an equal depth of good soil over the 
surface. This good soil ought not t. 

be less than 9 inches in depth all over 

- the plot; twice as much is better. if 
“the soil is very heavy or sticky it wil 

_ be necessary to add such substances 
as road scrapings, leaf-soil, burnt 
earth or garden refuse, or well-decay- 
ed old manure, so as to render it 

_- more friable. 

rf — Levelling. — 


4" Levelling should be carefully done 
and is best accomplished with a spirit 
level, a piece of straight edge, and a 
; - number of pegs. Drive the first peg 
tise eitito. the ground until it shows the ex- 
act height you wish, and work from 
ic this. After levelling thoroughly, dig 
Tae the soil, taking care to remove the 
roots of any perennial weeds that 
pe may be present. Many opinions ex- 
ist as to the wisdom of manuring soil 
for lawns, but as in most other things 
this: will be ruled by local circum- 
stances. It is certainly preferable to 
a secure a site that was manured well 


for some other crop previously, but | 


| where the ground needs manure, this 
i may be incorporated when digging, 

taking care to use short material on- 
fe ee and see that it is evenly distributed. 


Digging finished, the ground must 
4 be allowed to settle for a few weeks. 
a By this time, if much levelling was 
d needed at the outset, some parts of 
the plot will have settled down more 
- than. others, and additional levelling 
will be necessary. Select a day when 
the soil will not cling to the boots for 
fe this: work, and after levelling, tread 

the whole of the bed so as to make it 
firm but not hard. When this is 
_ finished the surface in general shouid 


be quite level, and a raking with a 
coarse-toothed rake is all that will be 
needed before sowing. 


— Sowing the Seeds. — 
A still day must be selected for 
sowing, and it is imperative to scat- 
ter the seeds evenly over the surface. 


-Some sowers prefer to go over the 


plot twice, using half the quanitiy of 
seed each time, working across the 
first course taken. After sowing, give 
the bed a raking over to cover the 
seeds and then roll it with a light 
roller, doing this in two directions <o 
as to ensure every portion being 
rolled. 
— After Treatment. — 


The young plants will usually pre- 
sent themselves in three or four 
weeks, and growth will subsequently 
be fairly rapid. If the weather is dey 
copious waterings will be needed or 
the young plants will quickly perish. 
The first mowing should be given 
when the young grass is about three 
inches high, and this operation needs 
a good amount of care. A sharp 
scythe is usually better than a mow- 
ing machine, but the latter may be 
successfully employed providing, the 
knives and blades are perfectly ad- 
justed so that the cutting is clean. 


_Close cutting must not be performed, 


it only being necessary to remove the 
tops of the plants. Throughout the 
summer light rollings and mowings 


will be necessary, and waterings must 


be attended to. 


—————__@___—"—- 


The Strawberry Tree. 


(Arbutus Unedo), 


In this shrub flowers are some- 
what like those of the Lily of the 
Valley, but rather longer and not 
so white. Some varieties have 
their flowers tinted red, especially 
the variety A.U. rubra. The leaves 
are not unlike those of the Sweet 
Bay or true Laurel, being leath- 
ery, dark green and glossy. 


The fruits are produced in 
bunches, and are very rongh on 
the surface of the berry, which 
turns red, reminding one of a 
Strawberry or Raspberry, hence 
the popular name, Strawberry 
Tree. The rough surface and the 
colour also closely resemble the 
fruit of the Strawberry-Raspberry, 
although in this case the berried 
fruits are not quite so large. 


The specific name, Unedo, means 
ile vent One .?¢ 18, allusion to the 
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tempting appearance of the fruit, 
which would induce one to eat 
them, but feel satisfied with one. 
Although not very agreeable to the 
ordinary palate in the raw 
state, it may also be used in tarts, 
and for preserving, when its agree- 


able acid flavour proves different 
from other fruits we have, and 
might be used for that purpose. 


Occasionally one may get cooked 
fruits of this tree in London re- 


taurants. As an ornamental 
shrub, however, every garden of 


any size should have a specimen or 
two planted.—Exchange. 


—_——————————_o—__—— 
Azaleas After Flowering. 


These plants are apt to be neg- 
lected after flowering, others com- 
ing into flower and needing room. 
This must not be done if plenty 
of healthy foliage and flowers are 
expected the following season. 
When flowering is over the seed- 
pods should be picked off carefully, 
cutting back any shoots that spoil 
the symmetry of the plants. They 
will soon begin to make their 
growth, when if any require pot- 
ting into larger pots it should be 
done then. Do not give a too 
large shift, and pot very firmly. 
The pots used should be quite dry 
and clean, and see that they are 
carefully drained with from 1 inch 
to 2 inches of potsherds, accord- 
ing to the size of pots. Plants not 
requiring potting should have the 
surface cleaned off and be top- 
dressed with compost. 


no eh EA CS 


Rafha or rofha is a product 
of at least two Palms. The 
raffia so largely used by gardeners — 


_is prepared from the leaves which 


are tough, but made very pliable 
in process of preparation. 


The owner of an English estate 
some years ago, purchased three 
Water Lilies at a cost of £7 to 
beautify a lake in his park. They 
have increased to such an extent 
that boating is almost impossible. 
He has offered £1,000 for their 
removal. A case of having too 
much of a good thing. 


Plants with white blossoms have 
a larger proportion of fragrant 
species than any others; next 
comes red, then yellow and blue ; 
after which, and in the same order 
may be reckoned violet, green, 
orange, brown, and black. The 
flowers of spring are white and 
highly fragrant ; those of autumn 
and winter are darker, and with 
still less perfume. 
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Notes for July. 


“Vacant plots should be well dug 
Over at this time, adding gypsum or 
lime where any pests have been prey- 
alent. In other beds, stable manure 
should be well worked into the soil. 


The soil should be rich, well work- 
ed, and warm, so that a quick growth 
may result. Vegetables grown quick- 
ly generally more tender than 
slowly grown and frequent 
of crops the plots will 
give better results. At this season, 
weeds will constant check- 
ing; frequent use of the hoe will 
therefore necessary, and, in the 
rows, hand weeding should be resort- 
ed to. 


are 
ones; 
changes in 
require 


be 


All seedlings should be planted out, 
especially seedlings of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, and onion. Seeds of 
peas, carrots, parsnips, radish, let- 
tuce, and broad beans may be sown. 


Asparagus beds should be kept free 
from weeds, they should have a loose 
surface, and a light top dressing with 
old manure would be beneficial. 


In the frames, cucumber, vegetable 
marrow, pumpkin, water and rock 
melon seeds may be planted. These 
are best planted in pots, placing three 
or four seeds in each pot. They then 
suffer no check when being trans- 
planted into the beds. 


Market growers will already have 
their first batch of tomato seedlings 
well up before now, but for the or- 
dinary the much-before 
Christmas tomato is hardly worth the 
trouble of raising from seed especi- 
ally if he can get some nicely hard- 
ened seedlings in a couple of months 
time from a trade grower. The ama- 
teur who is running a hot bed will, 
of course, have no trouble in raising 
all the seedlings he wants, and should 
not delay longer in getting his seed 
sown. 


amateur 


Asparagus roots should be planted 
this month, and seakale can be divid- 
ed roots purchased and planted. 
Rhubarb crowns should be planted in 
Suckers from 
old plants of globe artichokes should 
be taken off and planted in new beds. 
Plant Jerusalem 


or 


very deep, rich soil. 


artichokes in good 
soil, giving them plenty of room. The 
planting of potatoes of course de- 
pends on the possibilities of frost. 


As we have had rather more than our 
share this year already, it is quite 
likely that we shall be let off lightly 
during the spring. Where it is rea- 
sonably 
planting of potatoes this month. 


In sowing and planting in the vege- 
table garden, it is always well to re- 
member that “a little and often” is 
a really good rule to go by. Seed is 
so very cheap that the money side 
of the question is not important, but 
it is certainly annoying to find when 
you have room for exactly 24 let- 
tuces that you have about two thou- 
sand seedling in the box which can- 
not be planted, or if grown cannot 
be eaten. A pinch of seed sown 
once a fortnight is a much wiser 
practice than a packet once a season. 


———_¢—___. 


; Points to be Observed in 
Storing Turnips. 


The following points should be 
observed, in storing turnips :— 


A dry open situation should be 


selected on which to place the 
heaps. Although proximity to a 
hedge may secure shelter from 


cold wind, roots often keep much 
worse under such circumstances 
than in an open exposed place. 


The roots should be dry and 
clean when carted. If topped and 
tailed, the operation should be con- 
durted so as to injure the bulb as 
little as possible. 


The turnips should be well ma- 
tured before storing. This is in- 
dicated by the lower leaves being 
yellow. 

It is a good plan, weather per- 
mitting, to leave the roots lying 
in the field, after topping and tail- 
ing, for three or four days before 
carting. This hardens the skin, 
and brings them into better condi- 
tion for storing. 


Unless frost threatens, soil 
should not be put on the heaps for 
at least a week after ¢he roots are 
carted. This permits of the circu- 
lation of air and escape of mois- 
ture. 


—_—_—¢ 


Pineapples were first introduced 
into England during the time of 
Oliver Cromwell ; a present of the 
fruit sent to him being the first 
recorded instance of its appearance 
there. 
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Notes for July. 


Low headed trees are best. 


_ Start the fruiting wood within 
18 inches of the ground. 


It is a good plan to keep scions 
_ back for grafting by burying them 
in slightly moist soil. 

Standing water will soon kill 
almost any tree. 

Young thrifty trees of moderate 
growth are always better than 
overgrown ones, . 

Refuse of any sort should be ban- 
ished from orchard or garden. 

- Do not plant citrus till the 
ground has a little warnithi inj it. 

Deciduous trees should, asa rule, 
be in the ground by the end of 
July. 

The proper time for grafting is 
when the sap is rising, freely in 
the stock. The scion should be not 
quite so forward. 


A vigorous healthy stock is an 
important item in grafting. 


One should know what varieties 
are. best suited for local conditions. 


Trees which have been heeled in 
should be carefully watched lest 
they dry out. 

The shorter the time between the 
nursery row and the permanent po- 
sition in the orchard the better for 
_ the tree. 


Do not plant in heavy, wet and 
sodden soil. 

In cold, wet, and late districts, 
planting may be left a little later 
than where the season comes 
earlier. 

Pruning when the sap is active 
~is said to promote the formation 
of fruit buds. 


In fruit growing we get a blend- 
ing of the useful and beautiful. 

Insect pests and the germs of 
disease are bred to a large extent 
in the waste, and rubbish of the 
orchard, 


In the peach the fruit buds are 
often carried at the end of the 
shoots. Bear this in mind when 
pruning. 

Cross fertilisation is now coming 
to be recognised as an important 
factor in fruit production. 


Old, unsightly, and unprofitable 
trees may often be brought into 
bearing and beauty by renovation 
and feeding. 

The fruit bud is generally plump 
and short as.compared to the wood 
bud. This ‘is the beginning and 
most of the end of pruning, 

Careless or ignorant pruning 
may quite possibly reduce next 
season’s fruit crop to less than a 
quarter of what it might have 
been, 

In the case of a peach shoot car- 
rying only leaf buds, cut it back 
to two or three eyes, by so doing 
you get rid of useless wood and 
promote the growth of that which 
may be useful. 

Broadly speaking, in pruning an 
established peach tree the object is 
to get new wood for next year, 
which afterwards will in its turn 
be cut away. Thus there is a con- 
stant system of renewal being car- 
ried on. The more abundant up 
to the limit of safety and the more 
evenly distributed the yearly 
growth of fruiting wood the better 
the pruning. 

The winter spraying 
emulsions for woolly 
spider, peach aphis, etc., 
be delayed. © 


with oil 
aphis, red 
,should not 
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Gooseberries recuire liberal feed- 
ing. Farmyard manure at the 
rate of 12 to 15 tons per acre is 
said to be the most profitable 
dressing. 

The four cardinal principles of 
good orchard management are— 
Cultivation, spraying, pruning and 
manuring. 

Always cover all large wounds 


made in renovating old trees. Be- 
fore doing so see that the exposed 
surface is smooth and at such an 
angle as to throw off all, water. 

If peach aphis makes its appear- 
ance, no time should be lost in 
getting control of this very serious 


pest. A strong nicotine solution 
is a safe and tolerably effective 
remedy. It frequently happens and 


spraying must be repeated through- 
out the season, but if taken in time 
the first spraying is an effective 
check. An oil emulsion may be 
used for the same purpose but only 
so long as the trees are quite dor- 
mant, it is unwise to use it when 
the buds have begun to show signs 
of swelling. At this stage they 
may be destroyed by any oil treat- 
ment. 


Though it is too early to plant 
citrus, every opportunity should be 
taken of getting the land to be 
planted into the best possible con- 
dition, ive., deeply stirred, sweet 
and friable. Orders tor trees, if 
not already placed, should be sent 
to the nurseries without delay to 
prevent any possibility of disap- 
pointment. 

By the law of averages we may 
reasonably expect a moist spring, 
in which case peach curl leaf will 
probably be prevalent. It is early 
yet but it is well to keep it in 
mind. A good rule to go on with 
in regard to this disease is, that 
if your trees were attacked last 
year they will this, and if they 
were not they probably will be. 
‘Bordeaux Mixture is probably, the 
most generally used specific, and 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 


WICKS Bros., 


We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines, 


- 


P.O. Balhannah, 
Late H. Wicks, Riverside and Balhannah, Payneham. 


S.A. 


45 acres of faultlessly grown Fruit Trees. 


Large Stocks of Apples, Almonds, Apricots, Cherries, Plums and Prunes, Pears, Peaches, Quinces, etc., etc. 


ORDERS FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


inspection invited. 


Catalogues Free on_ Application. 


Visitors met by appointment at Balhannah Railway Station. 
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the time to apply is just as the 
buds are showing colour. 


The cost of spraying is _practical- 
ly covered by a few fruits saved 
per tree, yet by doing so a _ full 
crop has often been harvested, 75 
per :cent. of which would other vise 


have been lost. 
Iame-sulphur is a valuable re- 
medy for many insect pests, it is 


also of some and often considerable 
value as a fungicide. It possesses 
some objectionable features in its 
corrosive effect upon any iron or 
steel on pumps and harness, and 
in its caustic effects on exposed 
parts of the body. These may be 
somewhat obviated by greasing the 
metal and by rubbing “eho hands 
and face with olive oil or vaseline 
Horses, of 


prior to spraying. 
course, are also sensitive to its 
action and if used, should be given 
some covering. 

/ 

Before spraying with oil emul 
sions or lime sulphur, all rough 
bark on apple and pear: trees 
should be scraped off; this will 


mean the certain destruction of 
any codlin moth larvae which may 
be hidden beneath. 
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Pruning. 


The object and aims of pruning are 
to , maintain a moderately good 
growth in the tree, and .at the same 
time produce good crops of market- 
able fruit. Trees that are not pruned 
will only produce good fruit in the 


During the future growth oF igus bs 
may be pel <2 


tree, additional branches 
as required, taking care that they are 
not overcrowded. Lateral branches — 
will make their appearance during the | 
third and fourth years. Those grow- 
ing inside should be well thinned out P 
leaving a few only to fill up the body 
of the tree, whilst of those growing 
outwards the strongest may be re- 


th « 


. 


a 


os 
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earlier stages of their growth, while tained where required to further ex- 
the tree is small and unprofitable; tend the tree. The leading shoots will 
hence, the object of pruning is to also require shortening back, leaving eo 
maintain an equal balance between the strongest shoots longest, and cut- __ 
the growth and fruit-bearing qualities timg the weaker shoots back a little 
of the tree. A one year old tree just shorter. Where a branch makes a 
planted should have the leading shoot strong growth and takes a decided 
cut back to about 15 in. from the lead from the others, it should be 
ground. This will form the future pinched back in the early summer. 
stem of the tree, and in the spring This will check the growth, and allow 
when the buds begin to shoot, leave the weaker branches to grow more — 
the three top buds, and rub off all the vigorously. : 
buds below. These three buds will Wimhere te ve Stowe 7H Ae 
form the foundation of the tree and d t token oy aon y 4 
should be allowed to grow unchecked Peeaid ‘i eas mi ite come teas ‘ 
throughout the summer. During the | e AE : chee ae i al b 
following winter these shoots should WW 2¢" Pruning, 0 wise they will be 
Ube iahoetened backs \cutwem cay ‘bore blown all to one particular side. The 
thirds of their growth, always cutting PFUmer sie 8 counteract this as ee ae 
back to an outside bud. In the next @° Possible by we pay: cotter , 
spring two shoots may be allowed to aye Ba ne wie tae at fasts 
grow from each branch; this treat- ; 
ment will give six branches, and these Many varieties of apples and pears ‘~ 
will form the main branches of the form natural fruit spurs without any — 
tree. To form a well balanced head trouble; others again, such as Jona- — 
the branches should be spaced as _ than and Rome Beauty, grow to later-_ 
nearly as possible at equal distances als. This is the point where many 
from each other. pruners fail. They cut off all the la- 

‘ 
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You cannot afford to be without it, 
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Price—Single Set, £2 17s. 6d. 


Comprising Steel Breechen Drawbar, 


Bie Chains, 2s. 6d.extra 


Traces and Spider. 


HOLDEN & FROST, 


Saddlers & Harness Makers, : 


GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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spurs will natyrally follow, but in- 
stead only thin spray wood makes its 


appearance. This is again cut off, 
and ‘SO the process goes on until the 
Bre portion of the tree becomes 
uite bare and devoid of both fruit 
“spurs and leaves, and the whole of the 

~ growth has been forced into the ex- 
i -tremities of the branches, which gives 
Nag. the tree the appearance of a broom. 
*\ Instead of cutting off all these lateral 
_ shoots, they should be moderately 
_ thinned out, and the full length of 


* the ones ‘that are left should be re- 


, 


tained, not being cut back at all. The 

v following summer fruit buds will de- 
velop along the whole length of these 
shoots, and will become permanent 
fruit spurs. © They should be gradu- 
ally shortened back a little every year 

as the growth of the tree expands, 


. and the tree will then be furnished. 


_ with fruit bearing wood right from 
the fork. Should too many of these 
lateral shoots have been left to form 
fruit spurs, they can always be 

_ thinned out or shortened back and so 
help to regulate the crop. of fruit. 

_ Fruit spurs of trees in full bearing 
should be thinned out every year, if 
good quality fruit is required. Unless 


this is done, the fruit spurs increase 


so rapidly that the tree is unable to 
properly mature the crop of fruit that 
sets, with the result that it is very 
small and of little value. Again, many 
_. .trees such as the Winter Nelis pear, 
where the spurs have not’ been 
thinned, bloom so profusely that the 
tree exhausts itself in blooming, and 
is unable to set any fruit. Orchard- 
ists should therefore study the habits 
of the different varieties of trees they 
are dealing with, and regulate the 


fruit spurs according to the capacity - 


__ of the tree to bear a crop of fruit of 
the best quality. in 


Soils for Citrus Fruits. 


$4 The influence of the soil on the 
3 quality of crop produced, more es- 
ae pecially in the case of fruit trees, 
is discussed at considerable length 
in an article appearing in the Rural 
. Californian. The following extract 
relates to soil preferences. shown 
oy y by oranges and other citrus fruit— 


e Citrus fruits. prefer soils with 
i good surface and subsoil, drainage, 
and with favourable exposures. 

Rich soils, when low and _ too 
moist, produce fruits low in acid 


. and sugar, so that the citrus cha-- 


racteristics are practically lost. A 
deep soil is desirable, but when 
4 drainage is good, oranges and 

lemons often do well on soil no 
. ‘more than 4 leet deep, andiresting 
on impervious hardpan. Under cer- 
tain conditions even land of less 


es has grown good orchards, 

but such land should only be plant- 
_ ed when all the more suitable soils 
have been eccupied. 


fal 
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Hose for Orchard Spraying. 


Some good pointers on spray 
hose are given in The Fruitgrow- 
er and Farmer. ‘There is no part 
of the outfit which needs more carg 
in preventing breakdowns and de- 
lay during the progress of the 
work. Few parts are given such 
severe strains. It must stand the 
full pressure of the liquid fron» the 
pump when the nozzles are shut 
off in passing from row to row or 
tree to tree,,and. this in power out- 
fits runs up to 200 pounds per 
squate inch. It is worn away on 
the outside by dragging over rough 
ground and stones, from the inside 
the spray chemicals are weakening 
the material, and all the while it 
is being twisted and kinked. 


Hose which has been used one 
season or more should be carefully 
examined for cracks 
before it can be relied on for ser- 


vice. Even if apparently good it 
is best to have new sections in 
reserve. New hose should be se- 


lected with care. Some brands 
have but two thicknesses of canvas 
within the rubber and others eight 
to ten. Some kinds are stiff and 
heavy, while others are light, easi- 
ly handled, and at the same time 
durable. : 


a sneer! 
Pruning the Almond. 


The almond is not, properly speak- 
ing a nut, but a drupaceous fruit, 
whose structiure corresponds t> that 
of the cherry, plum, apricot, and 
peach. The seed is the kernel, which 
is, in each case mentioned, enclosed 
in a hard case (endocarp), called the 
shell, stone, or pit. Surrounding this 


is the mesocarp, which is soft, juicy 


and edible in the plum, cherry, and 
peach, etc’, but forms a leathery 
husk in the almond. This fact is only 
of interest now from the light it 
throws on the near relationship of 
the trees, and the treatment one might 


expect would be likely to be required. 


by all. Yet there are many people 
who although convinced as to the 
necessity of pruning the peach and 
apricot, argue that the best thing to 
do in the case of the almond is to let 
it alone, and “it will bear when it 
wants to.” That, however, very often 
is by no means when the owner re- 
quires the fruit. That the almond 
tree requires regular pruning, as 


much as an apricot tree, may be read-. 


ily seen by examining any old tree, 
and ‘noting how it grows, and where 


. 
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the fruit buds are to be found. In- 
deed, it is most instructive to study 
an almond and an apricot tree in con- 
junction, and then compare the two 
with a peach tree, for although the 
stone varieties of trees are nearly re- 
lated, and obey the same general laws, 
there are wide differences, due to 
habits of growth, etc., the peach re- 
quiring much more skilful treatment 
than either the apricot or almond. 
No one can possibly learn to nrune 


really well who does not spend time 
studying 
and how they carry their fruit. 


how the various trees grow, 


In pruning the almond the same 
general plan should be followed as 
in the case of the apricot. What is 


wanted is a strong sturdy trunk not 
more than knee high, with rigid main 
arms on which the fruiting wood will 
be carried. The trees should not be 
allowed to get much beyond hand 
reach, for if this is done they will 
not suffer from the disastrous wind 
storms in spring, which so often strip 
the old style top-heavy trees of the 
greater part of their crop. 


WAM Gea 


To conserve moisture, the sur- 
face of the soil must he kept loose. 


The plant food made available 
by fallowing, and removed from 
the soil by crops, can be restored 
by commercial fertilisers. 


Insure Your Employees 


Against Accident. 
HEP, 


STANDARD 


FIRE & MARINE “INSURANCE 
CO., OF N.Z., LTD. 


Covers every class of— 
FIRE 
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MARINE, 
(PERSONAL ACCIDENT & 
‘SICKNESS, 
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PLATE GLASS, 
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LOWEST CURRENT RATES QUOTED 
on application to, 

THE LOCAL AGENT, or 
HEAD OFFICE FOR S.A 
44, Grenfell Street, 
ADELAIDE. 


H. W. POUNSETT, 
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Mop-Headed Peach Trees. 


Quite often one sees in suburban 
gardens peach trees which have 
obviously got away from _ their 
owner’s control. A _ short trunk 
with five or six long bare poles 
each carrying a more or less dense 
mass of twiggy growth. They evi- 
dently began life in the way they 
should go but latterly have seri- 
ously departed therefrom. This 
running up is of course a develop- 
ment to which the peach is parti- 
cularly liable. In very small gar- 
dens it is not perhaps entirely un- 
desirable, for by growing, or rather 
allowing them to grow in this 
fashion one can arrive at a sort of 
double deck garden, some fruit up 
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above, and if the tops are not too 
thick, some. vegetables or flowers 
underneath. Many people who 
own such trees think them beyond 
redemption and do not attempt 
any pruning or more drastic treat- 
ment. Some improvement, how- 
ever, should in such cases be at- 
tempted. Unless it is wished to re- 
new the whole tree, the best me- 
thod would be to cut out atleast 
one-third of the bunch of leaders, 
choosing of course the: worse placed 
and least healthy ones. ‘ Shorten 
back the remainder and cut back 
to three buds, half the twiggy 
growth which remains. The quality 
of the fruit next season will be 
much improved and there will bea 
good growth of wood for renewing 
the head or heads. A more tho- 
rough method, but one involving 
the loss of a season’s fruit, would 
be to cut down the tree to about 
the 
height depending on the build of 
the tree, and as it is somewhat 
risky to depend on natural shoots 
in an old peach tree, it is better 
to insert a few bark grafts on each 
of the limbs to ensure the forma- 
tion of a new head. This should 
be done after the sap has com- 
menced to rise freely so that the 
bark can be raised without difficul- 
ty. The scions of the same or any 
other or any number of varieties 
should be prepared now and kept 
in a moist cool place. If the work 
is done properly the buds start 
away directly, the shoots can be 
nipped back and made to branch 
or to form fruit spurs as desired, 
and in the one season a fine, 
shapely head will be formed, cap- 
able of bearing a nice crop next 
season. If it be desired for any 
reason to keep the tree high, the 
limbs should be grafted at the 
height desired. Another plan is 
to put in dormant buds or side 
grafts round the branch in the 
summer, cut off the branch above 
them in the winter, paint or wax 
the end, and in the spring the buds 
will put out and form a new head 
to the tree. This obviates the dif- 
ficulty there always is when cut- 
ting down an old tree in getting 
new shoots to put out just where 
they are wanted. 


Sd 


Fowl manure should be spread 
thinly so as not to heat or  fer- 
ment, and allowed to dry in the 
air. Its value is double that of 
the fresh droppings, and is worth 
four times as much as stable or 
farmyard manure, 
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Preparation of Grafting | 
Wax. 


A useful recipe for the prepara- 
tion of grafting wax was iately 


given in the American Journal of 


Agriculture. It is as follows :-- 
The best grafting wax is made 
from 4 parts of,resin, 2 parts of 
bees’ wax, and 1 part of tallow, all 
by weight. An iron vessel of some 
kind should be used fon melting 
the components of the mixture, 
which should be done over a slow 
fire. The resin ,is melted first, then 
the ‘bees’ wax is added, and finally 
the tallow. The three ingredients 
are gently stirred so as_ to bring 
about a thorough mixture. — 


The melting process will take 
from twenty minutes to half an 
hour, and care must be taken to 
avoid burning the melted mixture. 
When properly mixed, a small por- 
tion is poured into a bucket of 
cold water, and in a short time it 
will be cooled sufficiently to be 
lifted out with the hand and work- 
ed in any way desired. During this 
process, the hands must be kept 
moderately greased with tallow to 
prevent sticking. 


When the colour of the grafting 
wax mixture has become pale yel- 
low, it has been worked, sufficient- 
ly, and may be made into rolls of 
convenient size—3 or 4 inches long, 

by about 1 inch in diameter’ — and 
placed in another vessel of cold 
water to harden. = 


More of the melted mixture is 
now poured into the cold water 
and treated as before, and this pro- 
cess iS repeated until the whole lot 
is worked up. The rolls of wax 
soon harden, and can be put away 
until required in grafting. 


This wax, when applied to the 
trees, will not melt and run down 
in warm, weather. If, however, the 
weather is very warm at the time 
grafting is done, it is well to allow 
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the wax to lie in cold water for 


a time before using in order that 
it may be of the proper consist- 


ency. 


In applying the wax around the 
grafts it should be pressed very 
closely. 
the hands should be rubbed, with a 
very little tallow before starting 
the grafting process. This, 
ever, must be done with judgment, 

_ since if the hands are so greasy as 
to affect the wax, it will not} stick 
properly to the cut surfaces of the 
grafts, “ 


how- 
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It is advisable also that 
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_ Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Acidity in Soils. 


A note in the Gardeners’ Chroni- 
ele draws attention to the “ curi- 
ous appearance of the herbage ’’ 
ina grass plot at the Rotham- 
sted Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, England, which has been 
-manured continuously with — sul- 
phate of ammonia and chloride of 
ammonia for a long period of 
years, The vegetation on this plot 
is described as being composed al- 
most entirely of three grasses, 
while the surface soil conisists of a 
peat-like mat of semi-decayed plant 
remains. The following! particulars 


are given of investigations carried. 


out in connection with the condi- 
tion of the soil of this plot :— 

Recent investigations that have 
been made in the laboratory show 
that the soil has become acidl a 
result that often may occur as a 
consequence of the long-continued 
use of ammonium salts... It was 
found that the organisms which or- 
dinarily oxidize the ammonia to 
nitrates were only present in small 
quantities, and their action was 
almost inhibited owing to the 
acidity of the soil. The slight 
amount of nitrification observed, 
together with the other facts, which 
need not be considered here, point 
to the fact that this condi- 
tion is attributable to the, bene- 
ficial action of the small residual 
quantity of lime present in the soil. 
This acts partly, no doubt, as lo- 
cally neutralizing the acidity, and 
it is possible that further investi- 
gation may show thati its, influence 
may also be connected with other 
physiological properties which this 
substance is known to _ possess. 
The acidity of the soil is, at least 
mainly, brought about by the 
action of Various micro-fungi, which) 
are able to utilize the ammonia, 
setting free the acid in the soil. 
The general result of the investiga- 
tion, which has a practical value 
of considerable importance, indi- 
cates that ‘the decline in fertility 
of the acid plots may be attributed 
to the repression of the normal 
bacterial activities of the soil, 
and the encouragement of the 
growth of moulds.” 

Tae a AT a 
Soil Moisture and Humus. 


Dealing with methods of improv- 
ing the condition of land in a low 
state of fertility, Farmers’ Bulletin 
245 of the United States Depart- 
~ ment of Agriculture, entitled ‘‘The 
Renovation of Worn-out Soils,’ hag 
the following passage on the im- 


portance of maintaining a proper 
supply of humus in the soil :— 


In producing sufficient grass to 
yield a ton of dry hay onan acre 
of land, a quantity of water ap- 
proximating to 500 tons is with- 
drawn from the soil by the grass. 
In order to supply this enormous 
quantity the land must not only 
be in condition to absorb and hold 
water well, but it must be porous 
enough to permit water to: pass 
freely through the soil. The pre- 
sence of large quantities of decay- 
ing organic matter (humus) adds 
enormously to the water-holding 
capacity of the soil. One ton of 
humus will absorb two tons of 
water and give it up readily to 
growing crops. Not only'that, but 
the shrinkage of the particles of 
decaying organic matter and the 
consequent loosening of soil grains 
keep the soil open and porous. 

Furthermore, humus of good 
quality is exceedingly rich in both 
nitrogen and mineral plant food. 
The maintenance of fertility may 
almost be said to consist, in keep- 
ing the soil well supplied with 
humus. The first step in renovat- 
ing worn-out soils is to give them 
an abundant supply of humus of 
good quality. Perhaps the best 
source of humus is stable manure 
containing both the liquid, and the 
solid excrement, especially when the 
stock are fed on rich nitrogenous 
foods. Even a poor quality of 
barnyard manure, which has had 
much of the plant food leached out 
of it, has considerable value be- 
cause of the humus it makes. 

Another cheap and _ valuable 
source of ~- humus, but one which 
must be used with judgment, * is 
the use of green crops grown to be 
ploughed under as manure. 


Cross Fertilizing Mediums. 


The experience gained by a_ sub- 
urban resident, while it may be 
valuable to growers, is not likely 
to be forgotten by him for some 
time. Three years ago he had a 
Coe’s Golden Drop plum growing 
in his garden close alongside a 
blue plum, the name of which can- 
not be obtained, writes the “Aus- 
tralasian.”” The Golden Drop for 
years carried heavy crops of fruit, 
but as two plum trees were con- 
sidered superfluous in a garden of 
this kind the owner decided to 
chop the blue plum down and 
utilise it for firewood. This was 
done two vears ago, and the Coe’s 
has since failed to bear. Among 
animals this might have been re- 
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garded as a mark of sympathy to- 
wards a comrade, though  fruit- 
growers with experience of the 
Coe’s Golden Drop will realise 
that the medium by which the 


blossoms were cross-fertilised hav- 
ing been taken away the tree na- 
turally returned to its shy bearing 
characteristics. The most success- 
ful growers of this variety of 
plum are men who have planted 
other varieties close alongside to 
provide the cross-pollinating influ- 
ence so necessary to ensure the 
proper setting of the crop. Of late 
years many instances of the value 
of planting varieties with the ob- 
ject of securing proper fertilisation 
have been referred to. Such bene- 
ficial results have followed this 
practice that intending planters 
would be unwise to plant out a 
block of trees without first giving 
consideration to those kinds which 
are benefited by being grown in 
close proximity to others which 
bloom over the same period, and 
provide an interchange of pollen. 
One of the most striking instances 
of this kind recently came under 
notice in a Narre Warren orchard. 
Mr. Bailey carried out a large ex- 
periment with his pear trees by 
placing bottles filled with blossom 
in the forks of the trees, while at 
the foot of others he put out dwarf 
trees in pots. In almost every 
instance the lower parts of the 
trees were heavily loaded with 
fruit, which hung in dense clusters, 
while towards the tops the trees 
scarcely carried any fruit. Similar 
results have been obtained by 
blending together varities of apples 
in the one plantation. Cross-pol- 
lination may not be necessary to 
secure fruit, but it is essential to 
the regular development of good 
average crops.. 


————_——_@__—_-—_———_ 


To Prevent Hares from 
Touching Fruit Trees 


——ee 


The following recipe is from an old 
English book:—“Put a teaspoonful 
of asafoetida in half a bucketful of 
thick clay water, and applied with a 
brush on the stems or branches of 
young trees, will preserve them from 
the attacks of hares or rabbits with- 
out injury to the trees. It has to be 
renewed three or four times every 
season.” The renewing is the trouble. 
Weak carbolic acid or cowdung will 
preserve the trees for a time, but sud- 
denly the owner finds he has left the 
fresh application a day or two too 
long, and a number of trees are bad- 
ly bitten. 
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The Importance of Colour 
in Fruit and Vegetables. 


It is not alone for aesthetic 
reasons, that we should take into 
consideration the question of 
colour, when planting fruit trees or 
vegetables, but often for purely 
practical and commercial reasons 
for the colour of fruits and veget- 
ables has a value recognized in 
commerce and the household, says 
a writer in the Wisconsin Horti- 
culture. There are certain stand- 
ards and ideals of colour’ to which 
fruits must conform more or less 
closely to be assured of popularity, 
and this is equally true of veget- 


ables. A beet that is blood red 
throughout will meet this ideal 
standard better than the red, 


white or yellow flesh varieties. A 
white sweet corn is most desired 
but a yellow may be tolerated 
if distinctly tender and succulent. 
Yellow fleshed rutabages seem to 
be the popular kind and yet the 
white is quite preferable for table 
use. Yellow fleshed potatoes are 
hardly tolerable and red skinned 
ones are not so popular except for 
early markets in the city. There 
is no distinct reason why speckled 
or dark beans should not be as 
marketable as any except that fa- 
shion says their colour should be 
white. Onions may be brilliantly 
white, red or yellow and yet be 
indifferently accepted by the cook. 
Perhaps this discriminate choice 
arises from the fact that she tear- 
fully removes the colorful coating 
that covers the odorous bulb that 
is always white within. In fruits, 
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too, we have some color vagaries 
that arise to even greater import- 
ance inthe field of commerce and 
culinary art. Our first fruit of the 
season, the luscious strawberry, 
comes to us unifomrly clad in red 
and we like it best if the red is 
full, deep and glossy and the flesh 
itself blood red to the core. The 
deep red flesh gives the best color 
when canned and a much more in- 
vit 1g look than the white fleshed 
sorts, The bright red or black 
of the cherry seems to fully satis- 
fy for color. The ideal raspberry 
is bright red or coal black. Dull 
colors do not seem to meet 
our ideas as well, even when 
quite acceptable in quality and 
size. In currants the red are de- 
cidedly more marketable\than white 
varieties while gooseberries go to 


the market almost as green as 
grass. In blackberries, no light 
colored sort has been profitably 


grown and we accept their black- 
ness as just the right thing. In 
grapes we have many colors, white, 
yellow, red, pink,, purple,and black. 
If the quality is distinctly good 
none of these colors are barred 
from public favor. 


The most important color for 
apples is red. If'upon a_ clear, 
light ground, a flush will do; but 


if suffused in bright carmine over 
an ivory white, it becomes irresist- 
ably lovely in the market. While 
green colored apples are sold in 
large quantities it. is undeniable 
that all parties concerned would 
be better pleased if the fruit were 
full colored red. There is, how- 
ever, a finish of glossing and color- 


ing of well grown and well ma- 


tured fruit that will make it very 
attractive when secured ‘ in 
largest possible degree. To secure 
this brilliancy of finish that ghould 
be present when harvest comes, is 
a part of the art of the fruit 
grower. Trees overloaded with 
fruit, those suffering from insect 
or fungus depredations, those un- 
derfed or choked with drought may 
not be able to color their crop. 
While nitrogen in the soil is essen- 
tial to grow abundant foliage, a 
soft, succulent growth caused by. 
too much nitrogen, will retard 
rather than produce color. Potash, 
lime, sulphur and, phosphates are 
probably the coloring factors as tar 
as soil elements are concerned. 
To thin the fruit, feed the tree a 
balanced ration and protect its 
foliage from insect and fungus foes, 
is'to prepare for the full. maturity, 
splendid finish and glorious color- 
ing of autumn sunshine, without 
which the labor of the season _ be- 
comes partly abortive, 


there is life there is hope” 
the - 


Citrus Fruits, 


_ The Importance of Age. — 5, 
The young tree bears the latgest Ne. 


_ fruit, and matures them early; but 


as regards quantity, though there 
are eXceptions, the balance is in 
favour of the old trees. This varied 
time of bearing is of great import- 
ance in an orchard. If your trees 
are all of the same kind and age, 
marketing the crop comes all at 
once, and outside help, when often’ 
hard to secure, will have to be ob- 
tained. But with fair areas of 
varied age, one crop will follow an- 
other in regular sequence, amd the 
pickers, packers, and carters kept 
at steady work all the ‘time. 


The young tree, like the young 
animal, passes through aq number 
of infantile complaints. The young 
citrus tree is especially liable to 
the dangerous black scale that is 
accompaned by a sooty fungus 


covering the leaves. Persistent 
spraying removes this, and in 
later life the tree. is rarely at- 


tacked. Red scale, another enemy, 
is far less virulent to the aged 
than the young tree. On the other 
hand, white lice and borers are 
the accompaniments of decay, and 
rarely found, except on old trees 
or unthrifty voung ones, Speak- 
ing of unthrifty young trees, age 
may be premature, from poor sur- 
roundings, lack of pruning and 
cultivation, a mere bush, of a tree 
may show all the signs of senile 
decay. On the other hand, an aged 
tree, by a vigorous use of the saw 
and manure, may retain its youth — 
and a new lease of life. ‘‘ While ~~ 
1S. \vareR 
lasting truth in horticulture; but 
in case the tree is stunted and 
long neglected, it will often pay 
better to root it out rather than 
go through the process of forcing 
a new “growth, — “Farmer and 
Grazier.”’ 
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bs a do you Spray For? 


We have often, for many years, 


i our fruitgrowers to 

but we have tried to show 
= must first know what we de- 

sire to achieve by spraying. 


— Jaw Feeders, — 


spray, 
that 


~ 


Pasa oa 


te to plants by insects falls 
under two heads ; first, where the 
~ plant itself has been eaten; se- 
cond, where the juice has been 
sucked out, leaving the tissues. 
Insects causing injury of the first 
i class are called biting or chewing 

insects, such as “grasshoppers, 
: ~ caterpillars, cabbage and army 
_ worms.’ They have well developed 
_ jaws fitted for cutting and chew- 


\ 


i ing plants. They can be destroyed 
by “ge poisons, such as the 
k arsenics. 


— Sucking, Feeders. — 


The insects of the second type 
~ have long lance-like beaks, which 
_ they insert into the tissues of the 

plants sucking out the juice, caus- 
ing the plant to collapse, wilt, and 

die. This class includes all the 
scale insects, plant lice, harlequin, 
; fe bugs, etc. 


The external application of ar- 

nical poisons to plants would 
have little or no effect upon this 
group as the poison does not enter 
the cells of the plants. Materials 
are used to act externally on the 
bodies of such insects, either as a 
caustic or to smother or stifle 
them by closing their breathing 
meen: : 

Insects do not breathe through 
their mouths, as do higher ani- 
mals, but through small openings 
on either side of their bodies called 
spiracles: By spraying ‘anything of 
a caustic or oily nature over the 
body, these spiracles are closed and 
the creature is destroyed. 


‘These remarks apply especially to 
insects which feed upon the ex- 
terior of plants or pass the ¢reat- 
er portion of their lives in an ex- 
‘posed condition where they can be 

‘readily reached by one of the me- 
_thods mentioned. Insects of both 
classes at times feed upon plants 

PY aaidee the ground for a _ short 

. while, and pass a portion of their 
lives upon the roots below the 
surface. The Phylloxera and peach 
_aphis are examples. Still other in- 
sects live in straw, grain, seeds, 


- 


# and manufactured products of the 


mill where neither poisons nor 
- inritants can be used. In such 
laces the fumes of various gases 
are employed for their destruction. 
vi Gardeners should carefully consider 
' the nature of the insect before ap- 
plying any remedy. 


a 


to wood; and size. In an exposed 
situated, the tree will be naturally 
low and burly, and every effort 
should be made to keep it so, for 
the great enemy to vegetation is 
wind, and a low growth close to 
to the ground suffers less from 
blowing about than a tall erect 
tree. Another strong consideration 
regarding fruit trees, a low tree 
is more easily sprayed or fumi- 
gated, and the time and trouble of 
gathering the crop much less, 
The real work of the grower is not 
shaping the tree, but the cutting 
out of surplus wood to encourage 
fruiting, the general idea being to 
leave air space round all main 
branches, to clear out the centre, 
and to head down feeble attempts 
on the part of the tree to go be- 
yond its proper height. . Care, how- 
ever, must be taken to leave suffi- 
cient shelter for the main stem of 
the tree, or from having too much 
shade, you jump to the other evil, 
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Sh { T too much sun, and your tree is 
ape 6 rees. likely to be what is locally known 
as “ scalded.”’ As clipping, say a 
Much matter is written from , Horse, seems to make it more 
time to time by horticultural thrifty, so it is with most orchard 
writers on the shaping oft Arwit trees. Pruning is a _ stimulant 
trees As qa matter of. fact, ne- that awakens fe sluggish grower 
Tt x eM UG . é lly, from the 
garding size, the grower has little and bearer. Natura ror 
hes hak rorith te Phe Nie) aiken first dlaarting, you will, ple Mg 
; , Pap: , 11 balanced anc 
handled in a way quite unjusti- ... alana Starting PI #2 
fiable, will, in size and shape, ad- 5Y™ “ i fl 
just itself to the soil and situation sinall forks and low head, pete Nis 
an} 1 SAD wa main limbs as near 
In a shallow, ‘poor soil, it will keep Soh Youn iar Be halt me 
low ; in q deep or fertile soil, run vase ‘shaped as possible. And with 
; et the shears always at hand you 


will trim and prune to this ideal. 
—Exchange. 
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The Builders of the Nation. 


“ The City folk they whirl about 
In cab and tram and train, 


They grumble at the days of 
drought, 
They grumble at the days of 
rain. 


To comfort wed and cosy ways, 
They fear to soil a hand ; 

But the men who build the Nation 
Are the men upon the land.” 


Essex Evans, 


—_o—_—__—— 


The farmer talks in the same 
sense that money talks—for he has 
the attention of the whole world. 
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Crafting the Vine. 


The operation of 


grafting is 
simple, whilst the results of con- 
verting a vine yielding grapes of 
poor quality into one giving a 
much superior crop, is as satisfac- 
tory to the home gardener as it 
is in maty cases necessary when 


growing for market. 
is, of course, the same as any other 
grafting, and it is necessary to re- 
member that growth takes place in 
a special tissue of cells, known as 
the cambium layer, situated  be- 
tween the bark and the» older or 
hard wood of the stem of the vine. 
If the reader will take any shoot 
of a growing plant, and peel off 
the bark, he will find the cambium 
layer represented by the soft, 
sappy tissue just underneath. It 
is important that he should dis- 
tinguish this cambium, layer, and 
remember the fact that. growth 
takes place there, because it will 
enable him to understand that in 
making a graft he must place the 
cammbium of the scion in contact 
with the cambium of the stock, so 
that the new tissue may unite the 
two into one plant. 


Vine grafting 


Everyone is familiar with the 
formation of callus on the base of 
a cutting before -it sends out 
roots, which forms most readily 
in the neighbourhood of a node, or 
‘joint. Now, in a sense, the work 
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of starting growth inia scion may 


be likened to the starting of a 
cutting, ive., in order that the 
scion may grow to the stock, it 
must callus, and, being in close 
contact with the cambium of the 
stock, the callusing of the two 


forms a union. In order to do 
this the conditions are that the air 
must be sufficiently excluded to 
prevent the drying of the tissue, 
the stock. and scion must be in 
close contact, the growing tissue, 
i.e., the cambium, must come to- 
gether, and the temperature and 
moisture conditions must be favor- 
able. 


These conditions’ are secured by 
careful fitting of scion and _ stock, 
binding them together, and cover- 
ing the whole of the cut surfaces 
with either soil, clay, or grafting 
wax. In vine grafting it is usual 
to graft below the surface of the 
soil, and cover with soil, which 
must be neither too wet or too 
dry. The soil affords the neces- 
sary protection, and at the same 
time permits of the supply of the 
oxygen necessary for the healing 
of the wound, i-e., the union ‘of the 
stock and scion. 


As the success of grafting de- 
pends on the union of the scion 
and stock, it is, as a rule, neces- 


sary first that the sap should, be 
moving at the time. It is also 
desirable that the weather condi- 
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tions should be favorable, 


and drying. Experience and opin- 


ions differ as to whether early or 


late grafting is better. Vines 


can be grafted in summer either.’ 


by using .wood which has been kept 
dormant in sand in a cold, dark 
place, or by using well hardened 
wood of the current  season’s 
growth. Vines may also be graft- 
ed readily in autumn, say, , just — 
after the. grapes are ripe. The graft 
heals and the shoot remains dor- 
mant until next spring. 


. For a few vines, a saw to cut off 
the: old vine, a good sharp knife to - 
trim it, and cut the scion, and an 
ordinary chisel ‘to split » the stock 
are all that are required. For ex- 
tensive work qa wedge-shaped chisel 
is desirable. For tying ordinary 
binder twine is as good as any- 
thing. It is strong when used, 
but rots by the time it is needed ~ 
no longer. 


It is desirable in spring grafting 
of the vine to take the stock at 
the time when the sap is flowing, 
but not flowing too freely, lest the 
excessive bleeding cause unduly 
moist conditions. The scion, on 
the other hand, is preferably in a 
dormant condition, so that the 
callusing may begin before the 
leaves open, and allow of the cir- 
culation of sap, and the proper 
union under the most favorable. 
conditions. 


Vines are frequently grafted some , 


distance below the surface soil, the 
object being to provide a double 
root system, but it is certainly not — 
necessary, and may. be prejudicial 
to the growth of the renewed vine. 
Hqually good results are “obtained 
by putting in the graft or grafts. 
at ground level, in order to do 
which it is mecessary, or at all 
events desirable, to remove the 
soil immediately around the stem 
of the vine injorder to give a little 
clear working space. ‘Saw or cut — 
the stock off horizontally about 
half an inch below the surface, and 
smooth over the top of the section. 
With knife or chisel, as may be 
needed by the thickness 
stock, split the stock open and 


insert a small hardwood wedge to ui 


keep it open. Then take the scion 
and insert. it at the side of the split 
in the stock, taking care that the 
cambium layers of stock and scion 


correspond, for this is the vital 
poimt in success. Remove the 


wooden wedge, tie the stock tight- 


ly with binder twine, put in a 
stout stake, and fill in the soil, 
heaping it over the scion. The 


scion may be completely covered, 
as the soil will sink aq little. 


Lemay 
neither wet and cold nor yet hot 


ve 


of the +e 


hk 
my 
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To prepare the scion, which 

P sian possess two healthy buds, 
“it should be cut from just below 

R > the: lower bud into a wedge, cut- 


ting from both sides, the side of 
_ the scion on which the last, bud is 
_. placed, and which, when in posi- 
tion, will ‘point away from the 
vine, should be thicker than the 
opposite side; the wedge should 
taper down to a thin Yat point 
from. the bud downwards... Cut 
into the pith only on one side, 
which will bind the wedge: stronger 
and firmer. The scion will be 
; a firmer and better seated on the 
stock if a small square shoulder is 
‘made on either side where it starts. 


An even more simple way is to 
cut the wedge on the scion quite 
2 ins. long, starting some distance 
above the lower bud, making a 
long, tapering » wedge, the bud 
coming nearly halfway down. Cut 
close up to the bud, but as long 
as the middle is left it is all. right. 
Slip the long wedge well down, so 
_ that the bud is half an inch or 
more down the side of the stock. 
_A graft put in like that won’t fail, 
for the graft takes first on each 
side of the bud, and a strong 
shoot always comes from the bud, 
and it never blows off. 


a When the stock is old and large, 
say, 3in. or more in diameter, it 
is better not to split the stock 
open, but with the chisel split 
s down the side. Then with a sharp 
knife smooth the side of the split, 
cut the scion knife-shaped, to fit 
_ the stock, and insert one on each 
- side. 


When the stock and scion are 
about the same size, use the whip 
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and tongue method of grafting. 


As before, care should be taken to 
see that the cambium layers on 
one side coincide. If the scion and 
stock are of the same thickness 
they will coincide on both sides, 
but it is important that one side 
be right. In preparing the scion 
and stock, first cut each with a 
clean, oblique cut. Then cut the 


tongues, and when put together 
they will fit exactly. 
_——o— 


Cultivation and Fertility. 


Thorough and judicious cultiva- 
tion is essential for a soil to give 
its best results as a crop- producing 
medium. Providing a soil is well- 
drained, the more deeply it is cul- 
tivated, the more extensive is the 
area through which the plants can 
forage in search of food, and thus 
it is that improvement in tillage 
methods which result in deepening 
the soil, and promoting nitrifica- 
tion, tend to have the same effect 
as applicatisns ‘of manure. 


The advantages of a deep soil, 
as compared’ with a shallow soil, 
are obvious, and—expressed con- 
cisely—these may be said to con- 


sist in the fact that when land is 
ploughed to a depth of no more 
than 3 inches, the plants growing 
thereon have 3 inches of fcod, while 
when the land is ploughed 6 inches 
deep the plant has access to 6 
inches of food, and so on. The 
lower portions-of the soil are not 
so rich in available plant food as 
the upper portions, but this may 
be remedied to a large extent by 
suitable cultivation, which results 
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in admitting air, moisture, and 
heat, the necessary conditions un- 
der which fertility is developed, 

It need hardly be pointed out, 
however, that any deliberate at- 
tempt to lower the line of division 
between the soil and subsoil by 
deeper ploughing should be carried 
out gradually and with caution, 
and the most judicious plan is to 
extend the operation over several 
years, ie., to ‘plough just a little 


deeper each season than was done 
in the previous year. Many in- 
stances are on record in which the 
fertility of land remarkable for its 
crop-producing capacity has suffer- 
ed enormously as the result of low- 
ering the depth of ploughiny 2 or 
3 inches below the normal ievel in 
one occasion. ‘This is because the 
surface soil containing the organ- 
isms which are responsible for the 
breaking down of plant food, has 
been buried, and a heav y raw in- 
fertile subsoil brought to the top. 


Another important point in con- 
nection with the capacity ofa soil 
to return large crops is its ability 
to retain moisture. ‘Chis power is 
greatest when the land cootains 4 
good proportion of humus, is well 
tilled, thoroughly pulv erised, the 
subsoil firm, and the soil kept in 
the form oH a loose mulch at the 
surface. . 


As the result of all these condi- 
tions, absorption of rain water 
takes place readily, and thistis re 
tained instead of rapidly draining 
away. Water in a cultivated soil 
is held in the form of thin surface 
films enclosing each separate par- 
ticle. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the more thoroughly the land — 
is pulverised by cultivation, the 
greater will be the number of soil 
Particles, -and the ‘greater the 
capacity of the land to retain 


moisture. The presence of humus 
increases this storage capacity, 
and reduces evaporation. It has 


been estimated by agricultural phy- 
Sicists that a ton of humus will 
much 
moisture as a ton of sand, and 
further, that sand loses its water 
by evaporation from three to four 
times as rapidly as the humus. 
Clay soils store only about one- 
fourth as much moisture as humus, 
and lose it by evaporation about 
twice as rapidly. — Acricvltural 
News. 
———____@—___ 

To make the colt » finished pro- 
duct, either for saddle or harness, 
requires experience and time. It 
is nearly, if not quite, a_ science, 
but you must be gentle, patient, 
and_ firm, 


Zante Currants. 


— 


Of the many industries followed 
in South Australia that of currant 
growing has proved one of the 


most profitable during recent 
years, The climate suits the ..ante 
currant vine, which flourishes in 


every part of the State, even in the 
drier districts where irrigation has 
to be resorted to. The natural 
atmosphere evidently provides con- 
ditions similar to those of Greece, 
of which the vine is qa native, for, 
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except in. abnormal seasons, the 
fruit ripens regularly and during 
our best drying period of the year. 
The currant will grow on any kind 
of soil, but a good loam with a 
clay bottom is to be recommend- 
ed. In some cases this vine grows 
well in limestone soil, but will not 
live so long as on the former class of 
land. Where a good deep subsoil 
is available there is no reason to 
doubt that the currant vine, in 
spite of the cincturing process, 
which is said to shorten the life of 
the plant, should live to a consider- 
able age. After selecting the soil, 
break it up to a good depth and 
then proceed to lay off the rows. 
On good land currant vines should 
be planted with not less than raft. 
between the plants and toft. be- 
tween the rows; that is, where 
only one stem or cordon is used. 
On extra good soil, and where irri- 
gation can be resorted to, 2oft. is 
a good distance. The writer fa- 
vours the digging of holes 18ins. 
square down to the clay. After 
planting, cut the young vine back to 
two eyes; cultivate the soil well, 
and the subsequent season the lead- 
er should be cut back to a length 
of gin. or a foot. With the third 
pruning the leader should be taken 
up to the wire and bent for a 
foot or so along it. The growth 
made during the previous season 
will regulate this. The fourth year 
the laterals can be cut back to two 
or three buds, and these can /be al- 
lowed to fruit. The main limb 
along the wire should now be 5ft. 
or 6ft. long, and from now on 
should be encouraged to make 
good growth, which must be cut 
back every year into good 
solid wood, ‘The whole length of 
2oft. should be reached by the sixth 
or seventh year. The first wire 
should be 2ft. from the ground and 
the top wire 1ft. 9in. above that. 
IT do not favour ringing until after 
the fifth year from planting. Up 
to that age the vines should grow 
as much as possible. A’ check caus- 
ed by too early ringing can do no 
good. ‘The writer has tried three 
methods of ringing. When this sys- 
tem was first introduced it was re- 
commended that a piece of bark a 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
should be cut out. This plan was 
followed for, years, but I found, af- 
ter lengthy experience, that such a 
wide cut caused the formation of 
too many “ bucks,’ or overgrown 
fruit, and the fruit did not ripen so 
evenly as whena very slight cut is 
made. Some seasons the bunches 
would ripen on one side, leaving 
the other side quite green. For 
several seasons past a different me- 
thod has been adopted. A large 
Saynor pruning knife is run right 


general and destructive 


round the vine stém and is pushed | ps 
into the green bark with slight 
pressure. Only one ring is made. 
This plan gives best results, asthe 
sap is only slightly checked. Two 
years ago the single cut, being 
made spirally round the vine stem — iar 
for a length of a foot or so, was 
tried ; but this plan showed no im- ~~ 
provement over the last, and — 
meant more work.—From an,ad- _ 
dress by P. J. Gurnow, Wirrabara 
Branch Agricultural Bureau. bs: 


The San Jose Scale. 


This orchard pest is far more 

in the 
United States than it is in Aus- 
tralia. In parts of that country 

it is said to do an extraordinary 
amount of damage, and is consid- 
ered to be the greatest insect pest 
of modern times. Its life history — 
is, says a writer in The Garden 
Magazine, most interesting. 

Commencing in June for a period 
of approximately six weeks the 
females continue to produce young, — 
each averaging about four hun- 
dred, or from nine to ten every 
twenty-four hours. 

The new-born wanders forth in 
search of a favorable place to es- 
tablish itself, and within relatively 
few hours (on an average a little 
over twenty-seven) settles at some 
convenient point and works its. 
slender, hair-like beak through the © 
bark. If it be a female, it never — 
moves from this spot, and soon 
loses legs, antennae and eyes and 
becomes virtually an animated 
pump drawing the vital fluidsfrom 


the tree. . ; 
The female scale insect requires 
about thirty days to attain ma- — 
turity, and the male from twenty- 
four to twenty-six; thus the round 
of life may be completed in from — 
thirty-three to forty days. Detail 
ed studies made at Washington 
show that four entire generations 
are normally developed in a year. 
The fecundity of the insect, incom- 
nection with its ability, to produce 
a number of generations annually, 
results in an enormous increase. = 
The San Jose Scale has been re 
corded upon a large number of food 
plants, but is very injurious to  — 
comparatively few. The fruit trees 
—peach, pear, plum, cherry and ap- 


_ple—are preferred in about the 


order named. Currant bushes are — 
very subject'to injury and among 
ornamentals none are worse affect- 
ed than Japanese quince.  T/lacs, 
snowberry, willows and some other 
ornamentals are also liable to seri- 

ous injury. . 


us Washing Gddare 
i determine. definitely the 
“amount ol. filth that gets into milk 
ae the process at milking, 
how much this can be lessened by 
ashing the udders, the following 
Peteeerison was made :-+It was de: 
termined after several trials with 
three different milkers that it  re- 
uires an average of four and a 


half minutes to milk a cows, 


A glazed dish, 11in, in diameter, 
the size of an ordinary mulk pail, 
was placed in the top of a pail 
and held under the cow's ‘udder in 
ey the same position as when milk- 


_ “ing. For iour and a half minutes 
ae the milker went through motions 
a similar to those made in milking 


z but without drawing any 


iil: 

The amount of dirt and dust which 
a fell into the dish during the opera- 
tion was, of course, about the 
same as would have fallen into the 
milk during the milking process. 
The dirt caught in the dish ‘was 
then brushed into a small glass 
-weigh- tube, the udder washed, aid 
: the ‘Process continued. 


4 dirt hich fell Haw the 
Bena: udder was also. carefully 
rushed into a weighing-tube. After 


Many trials | were made 
at different seasons of the year. 
With udders that were compara- 
tively: clean it was, found that an 
average of three and a half times 


ed udders as from the same ud- 
Me ders alter they were washed. 


He \ With | soiled udders the average 
as twenty-two, and, with muddy 
lers | ee eyes was ninety 


ae 


f 
ston 


a 


Me 


booklet. 
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and | 
sediment that has gone to 


a ee hours the. con=- 


: as much dirt fell: j}from the unwash- — 
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ashes, with a2lbs. of salt and %lb. 
of copperas to each bushel. 

aes The brood Sow should, be fed just 

; ; enough to be kept thrifty and 
times as much dirt from the un oe gnotel but not to make her fat, 
. b) 


washed udders as from the same 
udders after washing. If we were 
to place a pail of water just be- 
side the pail in which a~ cow is 
milked, and observe the amount of 
the 
bottom and the particles of dust 
to be seen floating on top, it is 


not likely that we would be will- 
ing to pour that water into a 
tea-kettle to make the coffee for 
breakfast. And yet we use some 
-of that cream and -milk in our 
coflee without question. 

————— 


Treatment of the Sow. 


It makes all the difference in the 


profits whether the sow produces. 


good, strong pigs, and then feeds 
them well, or produces a litter of 
weaklings, and then has nothing 
for them to eat; whether her sys- 
tem is nice and cool, or hot and 
feverish. 
good-natured and let the pigs suck 


and will furnish plenty of milk ; in 


the other, fretful and peevish, and 
the chances are will eat her pigs 
aS soon as born. 


These conditions 
largely, if not entirely, upon the 
way the sow is treated and ted 
duning pregnancy. It is an almost 


depend very 


‘unheard-of occurrence for a brood 


sow, running out ‘on good pasture, 
ever to eat a pig. Sows are not 


cannibals by nature, and are only | 


made so. by the ignorance or fool- 
ishness of the owner. 


Sows should have access to a 
box filled with a mixture of six 
parts charcoal, two parts 
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oi ee IMPORTERS, — 


The most accurate 


Get illustrated 


In one case, she will be . 


wood-" 


amount will depend upon 
animal, She should 
have all the water she wants at 
all times. It is also very desir- 
able that the sows be handled so 
as to be very tame and quiet. If 
sows are so treated good litters of 


and the 
the size of the 


fine pigs will be assured.—Live 
Stock Journal. 
———_@__—_———_ 
Ploughing. 


The object of ploughing may be 
said to be fourfold :— 


1. The loosening of the soil. 

2. The stimulation of bacterial 
activity. ‘ 

3. The destruction of weeds. 


4. The burial of manure. 


The first is essential in order to 
prepare a good seedbed and _ to 
enable the plant roots to penetrate 
more deeply, so that they can get 
nourishment and moisture from 
lower strata of the soil. A further 
advantage of ploughing is that it 
opens up the soil to the atmos- 
phere, the oxygen of which changes 
the character of some injurious 
combinations, and renders it avail-~ 
able for food-fertilizing, material of 
a slowly-soluble character. Not less 
important is the improvement of 
the moisture conditions of the soil 
caused by the loosening of the soil 
by ploughing. A friable soil allows 
the water to percolate down, and 
on the other hand the fine soil is 
able to retain more moisture, 
which otherwise, drawn from the 
lower .soil by capillary action, 
would be lost by evaporation. 


Land must not be ploughed ina 
too wet condition, otherwise it 
cakes still more. 


An important ‘benefit of plough- 
ing is the stimulation of bacterial 
life. This subject is now engaging 
mote and more attention, and 
much remains to be cleared up; but 
it is certain that light, warmth, 
air, and moderate moisture are all 
beneficial, and all these conditions 
are promoted by ploughing. 


eR a 


who has decision of 


Every 


character 


man 

will have enemies; and 

the man who has. no decision and 
* 


no character can have no friends. 
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Feeding Wheat Crops off by 
Sheep. 


The practice of off 
the early wheat 
which is followed by many 
farmers who combine sheep-rais- 
ing with wheat-growing, writes the 
Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales. This practice, when dis- 
creetly followed, has much to fe- 
commend it. It also requires con- 
siderable judgment upon the part 
of the farmer. Wheats cannot be 
fed off advantageously indiscrimin- 
ately. There are many points to 
be taken into consideration. Wheat 
grown upon light open soils, and 
sown early, may be advantageous- 
ly fed off. ‘The tramping of the 
stock consolidates the soil, to the 
advantage of the crop. Soils which 
run together at the surface and 
contain a fair proportion of clay 
may be seriously injured by the 
tramping of the sheep. Soils which 
are rich in vegetable matter, and 
are What are termed rather strong 
for wheat, if sown early should be 
fed off. The heavy growth induced 
prevents the access of heat and 
sunlight, resulting in weakened tis- 
sues at the base of the stems which 
often precedes a lodged crop. The 
eating off of the excess of leaves 
aids in preventing rust and other 
diseases, and strengthens the straw 
materially. 


feeding 
crops is one 


During seasons of good autumnal 
and winter growth crops may 
grow too rankly. Such are very 
susceptible to frosting, and jf at all 
practicable should be = grazed. 
Wheat such as the Lammas, Fites, 
and others, which have procumbent 
leaves and stems during the win- 
ter, and stool freely, are more‘suit- 
able for grazing. Many of the new 
wheats have a more erect habit of 
growth, and stool sparsely ; such 
cannot be grazed to the same ex- 
tent as the former. In districts 
where dry early summers are the 
rule, wheats should be grazed 
in the winter, but should be let 
run up no later than the. end. of 
July. In districts where the rain- 
fall can be depended upon through- 
out the early summer, they may be 
grazed later. Generally speaking, 
for grazing off, wheats should be 
sown early. Some soils are sut- 
ficiently forcing to compensate for 
early sowing, and may be sown 
later. Where wet winters are the 
rule, heavy soils, owing to too 
much consolidation by tramping, 
are not suitable for grazing. | The 
crop should not be continuously 
grazed for a considerable period. It 
is preferable to subdivide sufficient- 


ly to ensure the eating off to the 
ground within a fortnight. Stakes 
and wire-netting make an _ easily 
removable subdivision fence. Sheep, 
when turned into large areas of 
rank crop, trample and spoil more 
than they eat. Sheep should be 
taken out during wet weather. All 
areas should be. thoroughly har- 
rowed, to loosen the surface, after 
being grazed. The food supplied by 
eatly sown or winter-proud crops 
often proves very acceptable for the 
sheep during a period when green 
food is not plentiful. The laxative 


eflect aids the digestion of dry 
grasses and other fodders. Care 
should be taken, or excéssive 


scouring may be induced in some 
animals. Sheep in poor condition 
should be fed cautiously for a few 
weeks. Hwes and lambs, if judi- 
ciously fed, are much benefited by 
a change on to young wheat. 


alae dA ae Dg 
Prolific Pigs. 


The Irish pig is expected to pay. 
the rent. In, America the same 
useful animal may be trusted, to 


_ buy a farm. 


Not long since two men were 
driving by the home of a success- 
ful farmer. As they passed the 
house a thrifty littl sow pig 
crossed the road between them. 
They remarked about the beauty 
of the little animal, and the older 
of the two remarked :—‘' You may 
not believe me, but I can take that 
little sow and in four years with 
her increase buy the best 80 acres 
there is in this neighbourhood, and 
have enough pigs left to stock up 
the farm and pay a good. share of 
the expense in their keeping.”’ 


At first thought the statement 
does not seem possible, but a little 
figuring will prove it is “not far 
from the truth. 


We will suppose that the sow and 
all her female increase will farrow 
for the first time when they are a 
year old, and will give birth to a 
litter every, six months thereafter, 


and that each litter will average 
six pigs, three males and three fe 
males. sah 


At the end of the first year we 


have the sow and six pigs—three 
males and four females. 
months the sow has a second lit- 
ter. This brings the total up to 
seven sows and six males. After 
two years have gone this sow has 
her third litter, and each of the 
three sows of her first litter also 
farrow. This gives us a total of 
19 sows and eighteen, males. In 
two years and a half the three 
sows of her second litter are old 
enough to farrow. This: brings our 
number up to 40 females and 39 
males. In three years the sows 
of\the first, second, and third lit- 
ters will farrow, and im addition 
the nine that were born to the 
three of the first litter. This in- 
creases the number to 97 females 
and 96 snales. Thus it goes onin 
progressions till the end of four 
years, when we have a total of 
508 females and 507 males, pigs 
enough to buy a good-sized farm. 
—Wallace EK. Sherlock, in Farm, 
Field, and Fireside. 


_ yO See ‘ 
Rabbits. 


vA 


A Victorian farmer adopted a 


simple and effective method of des- © 


troying ‘the rabbits which occupy 
extensive warrens in his cultivation 
paddock. Around each of the 
watrens he erects a yard with 140 
yards of netting. After starving 
them for a time,-he “‘feeds them” 
—to use his own term—with jam 
and strychnine. When indications 


point to all the occupants of the © 


warren being destroyed, the netting 
is raised, and others permitted to 
take up their quarters there when 
the process is repeated. This may 
be carried on indefinitely, or till 
the rabbits in the paddock are 
eradicated. 


Milk weighs about 8% tbs. tothe ~ 
gallon, varying a little, according - 


to the per cent. of solids. 
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s "Waediands and Water 
Supply. 


_ The popular idea that extensive 
woodlands have a beneficial eflect 
upon ‘the water supply of a locali- 
y has its basis in established fact, 
ough the actual reason. for this 
influence does not appear to be 
¥ generally understood. A note on 
the conclusions arrived at in this 
connection at Forest Experiment 
Stations of Germany, Austria, and 
_ ‘France may therefore be interest- 
ing. 


Briefly, it may be stated that 
the real effect of woodlands 1n this 
direction, as opposed to deforested 
areas, does;not so much consist in 
bringing about an increase in the 
actual amount of rainfall experi- 

enced, as in economising the nor- 
mal supply, and,in modifying the 
agencies which tend to allow the 
rainfall to waste by evaporation or 
percolation. It is true that if 
very extensive areas were planted 

‘up, some small increase in precipi- 

tation might, after a time, be 
noticed, which would be due to 
the reduction of temperature asso- 
ciated. with forests, and to the 
. gteater absolute and relative hu- 
ie midity ofthe air within the wood- 
paced area. 


bo at 


+. 
es 


wi 


3 ri It, appears more reasonable to 
nelude that, \in the majority ol 

_ cases, the amount of rain that 
reaches the ground is—generally 
slightly, but sometimes more ap- 
preciably—diminished over thickly 
wooded areas as compared with the 
open country. This is due to the 
thick canopy, of leaves which inter- 
~cepts:a proportion of the rainfall, 
that is afterwards rapidly eVa- 
porated. In this connection, how- 
-ever,,.much depends on the mature 
of the rainfall. In a district en- 
joying a high annual precipitation, 
_the proportion thus intercepted is 
_ smaller than in localities where the 
rainfall is light. . The same is true 
of heavy and long-continued rain as 
contrasted with gentle showers. In 
e latter case, indeed, little of the 
= moisture reaches the ground at, all. 


Observations have clearly shown, 
na t although less rain reaches the 
surface of the soil im woodlands 
i than im open country, yet this . 
small quantity.is better conserved. 
_ Forest soils are generally found to 
contain a large amount of mois- 
ture (in comparison with field soils 
n the neighbourhood). There are 
several reasons which account: ‘for 
this, the, chief of which are the re- 
duction of evaporation—owing to 
he exclusion of the sun’s rays by 
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the foliage, partly to the air in a 
forest being more humid—as a_ re- 
sult of which evaporation is again 
checked, and partly to the, absorb- 
ent and retentive character, of the 
decaying vegetable matter that 
covers the ground of a dense and 
well-managed wood. It may be 
pointed out, too, that the rapid 
surface-flow of water which occurs 
on sloping land in the open. alter 
heavy rain is checked in woodiands 
by the frequently occurring tree 
roots. 


Another agency which assists in 
increasing the moisture-retaining 
properties of forest lands is the 
lightening and opening influence ex- 
ercised by tree roots on the soil. 
These penetrate to a considerable 
depth, and when they die they 
leave large holes through which 
water readily percolates from ‘the 
surface. This percolation of mois- 
ture into the ground is facilitated 
by the loose and friable condition 
of the surface soil beneath the 
trees, as compared with the denser 
and more compact character of 
land in the open. ‘The conse- 
quence is that streams in a wood- 
ed country are not so subject to 
rapid rises and falls, the flow  be- 
ing maintained more equably 
throughout the year.—Agricultural 
News. 


Lay Sim 


Horns. 


Of what use are the horns of 
the dairy cow? To the wild ani- 
mal, of course, they are indis- 
pensable as a means of defence, 
but on the.domesticated cow they 
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COOPER'S 
STOUT. 


Full-bodied and Nourishing, is 
taking the place of Imported Stout 


Recommended by Doctors. 


Write to— 


Thos. COOPER & SONS 
Upper Kensington. 


are a,danger. ‘‘ You may get your 
eye poked out when you tie the 
animal up in the-stall, while she 
is certain to try and rip up her 
neighbour whenever she gets a 
chance. There would be fewer 
torn hides and ruined milk-bags if 
the horns were absent, or at least 


rounded, like those of the Jersey 
breed. I am, therefore, a great 


advocate of having polled cows as 
much as possible, thought outside 
the Red Polls I do not know where 
we are to get them. As 
a matter of descent, many of our 
breeds—the Shorthorn and the Ayr- 
shire, for instance—had originally 
horns similar to those of the Jer- 
sey, and the wide or straight of 
upstanding horns we now see are 
the result of senseless showyard 
fads. If we want really to im- 
prove the utility and hardiness of 
our animals, we shall return to the 
old form.’’—Exchange. 
TS 

Horses breed slower than any 

other kind of domestic stock, so it 


is inevitable that progress towards 
superiority should be gradual. 


WANTED : A MOTOR DRIVER. 


Are you satisfied with your present position, if not, 


we can make you a 


proficient Driver-Mechanic, capable of filling one of the numerous openings 
for Drivers for Motor Lorry, Taxi-Cab and Touring Cars. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN MOTOR SCHOOL’S 


Tuitiom is entirely practical. 


First the pupils are thoroughly taught the 


mechanism, which is given first on a single cylinder engine. to enable the 


pupils te quickly grasp the action of- the working parts. 


They are next 


taken on a 22-horse power car, and the important moving parts taken 
to pieces to enable the pupils to obtain a thorough and practical know- 
ledge of the mechanism in general, viz. : — Carburration, ignition, gearing, 


transmission of power, wiring up, timing, water circulation, cylinder, 


tyre 


removing, etc., etc. 


The second parts deals entirely with the Driving and Managing of Cars — 
at first in more quiet thoroughfares, and afterwards in traffic. 


Faults are created en route, 


which have to be remedied by the pupils, as 


this is the only effective way ‘of teaching learners how to attend to running 


repairs, 


We guarantee proficiency. 


Office : Alfred Chambers (pak cradcinde) Currie Street. 


ENROL AT ONCE AND BETTER YOUR POSITION. 


GUARANTEED. 


SATISFACTION 


Open Day and Evening.—Hours, 10 a.m. to 12 noon ; 


2 p.m. to 5 p.m.; Evening, from 7 p.m, to 9 p.m. 


eh as Weather Pionhtay: 


A writer on weather sigs gives 
the following rules for judging the 
weather by clouds :— 


Soft-looking or delicate clouds 
foretell fine weather, with moder- 
ate or light breezes; hard-edged, 
oily-looking clouds, wind, <A dark, 
gloomy blue sky is windy, but a 
bright blue sky indicates fine wea- 
ther. 


Small, inky-looking 
tell rain. Jaght scud clouds, driv- 
ing across heavy masses, show 
wind and rain; but if alone may 
indicate wind only. 


clouds fore- 


High upper clouds crossing the 
sun, moon, or stafs, in a direction 
different from that of the lower 
clouds, or the wind then felt be 
low, foretell a change of wind to- 
wards their direction. 


After fine, clear weather, the first 
signs in the sky of a_ change 
are ustally light streaks, curls, 
wisps, or mottled patches of 
white, distant clouds, which in- 
crease, and are followed by a 
murky vapour that grows into 
cloudiness. This appearance, more 
or less oily or watery, as wind or 


rain will prevail, is an infallible 
sign. 

Usually, the higher and more 
distant such clouds seem to be, 


the more gradual but general the 


coming change of weather will 
prove. 
Light, delicate, quiet tints or 


colours, with soft, undefined forms 
of clouds, indicate and accompany 
fine weather ; but unusual or gaudy 
hues, with hard, definitely-outlined 
clouds, foretell rains and probably 
strong wind. 


Misty clouds forming or hanging 


on heights show wind and rain 
coming, if ‘they remain, increase, 
or descend. If they rise or dis- 


perse, the weather will improve or 
become fine. 
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Dehorning Cattle. 


The two methods of dehorning 
usually practised are (1) the re- 
moval of the horns after they have 
reached their growth, by means of 
a Saw or clippers, and (2) the pre- 
vention of the growth of the) horn 
while the animal is yet young, by 
the application of a chemical. 


In the early history’ of dehorning 
in America, the instrument com- 
monly used was a sharp saw. 
animal was placed in a _ strong 
stanchion, a halter placed on the 
head, and the nose drawn up. With 
the head of the animal in this po- 


sition the horns could be quickly 


removed. The operation caused 
more or less excitement .to the ani- 
mal, and some pain. About 1890, 
clippers made especially for the pur- 
pose began to gradually; replace the 
saw. By this method the animal 
need not be secured except to be 
tied to a post with a strong hal- 
ter. The clippers first used crush- 
ed the horn-core, leaving a wound 
that took a long time to heal, 
but with the modern clippers this 
crushing is largely avoided. : 


“There is very little choice be- 
tween the use of the saw and) the 
clippers in regard to the quality of 
the work done. The use of the saw 
requires a longer time, but in 
skilled hands does better work. 
By the use of the clippers the oper- 
ation is done more quickly, and is 


all over before the animal has a 
chance to struggle. When the clip- 
pets are used the blood. vessels 


supplying the horn are cut off 
smoother than with the saw, con- 
sequently bleeding does not 
as quickly. Where either the saw 
or clippers is used, it is’ necessary 
to get one-eight to one-fourth of 
an inch below the point where the 
horn and skin grow together to 
prevent further growth. Unless 
this precaution is taken, the horn 
is hkely to continue to grow, giv- 
ing an unsightly appearance to’ the 
head. ; 


The - 


stop | 


formed during either hot or cold 
weather. The best time is in the . 
autumn alter the flies have gone, | 


and before cold weather sets in, or 
When. the ~~ 
horn is cut off the frontal sinus is 


in the early spring. 
opened, and during cold weather 
the air drawn in at each imspira- 
is likely to cause catarrh, and give 
rise to serious trouble. If done 
in ‘summer time the cavity fre 
quently becomes fly-blown and fill- 
ed with maggots, which prevents 
its healing, and causes great agony 
to the animal. The operation 
should be performed on g pleasant 
day, when the animals can be turn- 


ed out after the work of dehorn- 
It is well to have on — 


is completed. 
hand a little flour or other absorb- 
ent to check the flow of blood. 


The easiest, cheapest and most 
successful method of dehorning is 
by the application of caustic while 
the animals are young. Although 
this causes some pain, it is merely 
a burning sensation, which does 


not last more than an hour at the 
outside, causes no nervous shock, 


and there is every reason to believe 
that it is much less than the pain 
caused by the use of saw or clip- 
pers. By the use of this method 
there is no set-back to the ani- 
mal, as the calves never miss a 


feed and there is no danger of the — 


loss of a single animal. Another 


advantage of this method is that | 
it leaves a much neater head; than | 


when the horns are taken, off after 
they reach their growth, leaving 
the head resembling a natural 
poll rather than with a square 
top. ESAS 

_ The substance used is caustic 
potash or caustic soda, which is im 
sticks about the size of lead pen 
cils, and can be procured at al 
most any chemist’s shop. 


When 


not in use they should be kept in- 


a closely stoppered bottle, as they 
will absorb water from the air 
and go into solution. It is claimed 
that this method is successful after 
the horn is an inch’ or more in 


length, but the best time to apply — 4 


GLOBE TIMBER MILLS, : 


TIMBER OF ALL KINDS. 


Galvanized Iron, Joinery, Mouldings, Turnery, Shadehouse Battens,Tre.us Laths. 


Boxes and Cases of Every description made up or packed in Shooks, 
Butter Boxes and Fruit Cases a Speciality. 


Flinders Street, Adelaide, and at Port Adelaide. . 


Write for Prices. 


The operation rene not ie per- eg 


m) 


: Jeane Boe 
» 79 ! 
a iy y Lt 13 

it i after the calf is a week or two 
old, or just as soon as the button 
Bor young horn can be felt with the 
The best method of appli- 
atiob. is to clip: the hair from 
a ound | the young horn with a pair 
| scissors, wet the stick of caus- 
y tic ¢ potash (not with the tongue), 
and-rub it vigorously on the skin 
over the horn. This requires but 
a few minutes, and can be done by 
any man. A brown scab _ will 
form, which will come off in about 
2 a ‘month or six weeks, leaving a 
_ smooth, clean poll. To protect 
_ the hand, the stick of caustic 
oe be wrapped with paper, 
leaving one end exposed. Do, 
> Ret it too wet or it wall. run down 


a 


¥ 
he 


Mg Seg sore ani may ‘get into 
the eye. In making the applica- 
tion rub in thoroughly, as many 
failures have been caused oe insut- 
ficient rubbing. 


Since this method has come into 
general use, a numger of patent 
ehorners have appeared on the 
market. These are nothing more 
‘than saturated solutions of caustic 
soda or potash, and are sold 
_ many times the price at which it 
== can, be purchased in sticks from a 
chemist. The cost of the stick 
form is so small as to render it 
S almost inappreciable. 


7 “Cost of Production. ! 
ae of the things that farmers 
now least about in definite terms 
is any carefully-considered method 
for determining the items of cost 
in the production of any crop 
_ (says H. J. Spurway, in the Coun- 
try Gentleman) ; yet, as in any 

other business, an accurate know- 
edge of such cost is very, necessary; 
o economic production and. safety 
md, success in the undertaking. 


It is. not always the man who 
k ows the most who makes the 
st success, but the man who 
at is necessary, to read, 


as a frule, the one who bende 
the most thinks the most. The 
of haphazard © farming by 


of brawn and no brains has 

. No two farms are’ ex- 

alike. Every farm is a se- 
te and distinct prone to 
worked out. by itself. So, much 
nds upon the man. The man 
finds that there is ‘‘no money, 
ming ” and says, “‘ I’m going 
uit,” doesn’t think, or he 
esn’t keep accounts. 


“us first study what a man 
team are worth per day. 
re Sundays: in a month, 


at. 
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and probably two other days in 
which the man will not ba work- 
ing. It took me three years to 
figure out the cost of a horse's 
work. You know what corns, oats, 
and hay you feed the horses. I 
gave them the usual quantity of 
hay and then took it out of the 
mangers and weighed it. The horse 
includes the use. ‘of the harness and 
repair bills. 


By running over the workbook 
at the end of the season we can 
easily get the number of days 
spent in working each field, and 
with the price per man and horse 
can figure the cost of the crop 
grown in that field. ‘here is, cer- 
tain labour on the farm that must 


be charged to the place as general 


expense, and not per acre to any 
crop; for instance, a 4o-acre field 
of corn may have four sides fenced; 
this fence is not for the benefit of 
the corn, but for the purpose of 
keeping live stock, and it should be 
charged to the live stock. 


oo OO 


Farmers’ Experiments. 


Field experiments made by far- 
mers in their own fields are not 
intended to solve problems con- 
nected with the general practice of 
agriculture, but to afford informa- 
‘tiom as to the special needs of the 
farmer’s own fields, and to show 
in how.far he can increase his pro- 
fit or economize by! the addition or 
omission of certain fertilizing in- 
gredients. 


It is the province of scientific 
institutions to investigate general 
principles. It is the province of 
the individual farmer to ascertain 


by trials'on his own fields to what | 


extent the results obtained by the 
institutions are applicable 
farm, 


Every farmer should make such 
experiments, because the 
will afford guidance to be obtained 
so accurately in no other way. It 
is by such means that he can find 
out what kinds and quantities of 
the different fertilizing ingredients 
will yield the best results ; in what 


constituents he can ‘economize; and > 


in what he should be more liberal. 


Before the introduction of arti- 
ficial manures the treatment; of the 
soil was a simple matter ; but now 


that the farmer has at his dis- . 


posal a variety of artificials, and 
is recommended to expend  con- 


siderable sums of money on them, 


it is essential that he should as- 
certain by actual experiment and 
calculation how, far the expenditure 


\ 


‘. Poor 


to his © 


results > 
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will result in an increased profit. 
He should examine this question 


just as carefully as any other 


manufacturer before incurring out- 
lay for increased machinery and 
plant calculates how far the ex- 


penditure will be remunerative. 


It may be thought that an 


analysis ‘of the soil, or the results 


obtained at an agricultural scienti- 
fic institution, aflord sufficient 
guidance, but it is not so. Chemi- 
cal analysis, useful as it may be, 
will not show conclusively the 
quantity of available plant food in 
the soil; the results obtained at 
the institution; also useful in a 
general way and, admirable as sign- 
posts showing the direction, do not 
indicate with precision the special 
requirements of the farmer’s land ; 
nothing can reveal this need but a 
trial on the spot.—Mark Lane Ex- 
press. 
—_———_o—___—— 

A pig that is stunted in growth 
may recover from it to all appear- 
ances, but in all probability the 
treatment received by the 
parent will crop up in the off- 
spring. 


There is a distinctive character 
about the Suffolk Punch which he 
seems to have maintained) from an- 
cient times, as there is no record 
of any other variety of horse being 
used to improve the breed, the only 
difference being that the modern 


specimen is bigger than the ancient | 
one was. 
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It will be remembered that the 
ex-Minister for Lands (N.S.W.), 
Mr. N. Nielsen, attended the dry 
farming conference in America, and 
acted in other capacities in the 
United States, while a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. In a 
report to the Premier on dry 
‘“farming,’’ he points out that the 
term ‘“ dry areas ’’ is purely- a re- 
lative one, and that the configura- 
tion of the country, the soil, the 
natural drainage both on and _ be- 
low ‘the surface, the seasons during 
which the rains fall, and a dozen 
other considerations come into 
play in determining the value of 
any country or part of a country 
for the growth of economic, plants. 
Mr. Nielsen deals at length with 
experiments carried out relative to 
the amount of water necessary to 
support the growth of plants by 
Hellreigel, in Germany, King, in 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., and also Wid- 
soe and Merrill, in Utah, U.S.A. 
Looking at these experiments from: 
the drv farming point of view the 
following general deductions are 
made :— 


‘“t, That under arid or  semi- 
arid conditions it requires from 
500 Ibs. to 800 tbs. of water to 
produce 1 lb. of dry matter in the 
ordinary crops that may be grown 
in dry farming country. 


“2, That if wheat is taken as 
a fair sample of cereal products in 
dry farming country—that is, one 
that gives a fair proportion of 
straw, chaff, and flag to the grain 
—it is obvious that only about 
hali of the dry matter produced 
will be grain, as dry land wheat 
produces about an equal weight of 
straw, flag and chaff to grain. It 
therefore follows that to produce 
I tb. of actual grain 1,000 to 
1,600 lbs. of water is necessary. 
This means that from 27 to 43 
tons of water are necessary to pro- 
duce one bushel of wheat. 

“3. That as lin. of water on 
an acre of land weighs about 
226,397 Jbs., or, roughly, Ior tons, 
if the whole of this water could be 
converted into dry matter it would 
be equal to a production of from 
2 1-3 bushels to 3% bushels of grain 
per acre: per inch of rainfall, and:a 
toinch rainfall, if all could be 
stored and used, would produce 
from 21 to 27:bushels per-acre.”’ 


— TAimitations, 

“ Of course, it is impossible,’’ Mr. 
Nielsen. adds, “to get the benefit 
of the whole of the rainfall of the 
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year ; part of it falls outside the 
growing season altogether, and 
must, to some extent, be elimin- 
ated from consideration, except, 
perhaps, to the extent that it can 
be retained in the soil by fallowing 
and other forms of scientitie agri- 
culture. But, allowing that even 
two-thirds of the total rain is 
available, mostly by reason of it 
falling during the growing season, 
and partly by it being stored in the 
soil during the off season ; and as- 
suming as a_ basis of calculation 
that the crop only gets the full 
benefit of two-thirds of this by 
the employment of all the known 
sctientific methods of dry farming, 
a lo-inch rainfall would thus leave 
for the actual growing use of the 
grain about 4% inches of this 
amount. This should produce from 
10% to 16% bushels of grain per 
acre. These figures may, be fairly 
considered as the possibilities of 
dry farming methods in parts of 
the country where the rainfall is 


_Io inches or thereabouts per annum 


under ordinary conditions. If the 
mean of these figures is taken, dry 
farming in a 10-inch rainfall should 
produce an average of 13% bushels 
of grain per acre. This would mean 
27 bushels in a 20-inch rainfall, and 


40 bushels in a 30-inch rainfall, if 


the same proportion of the water 
falling should be conserved.’ 


Allowing for the other factors, 
Mr. Nielsen says: ‘‘ By the adop- 
tion of proper dry-farming me- 
thods on all the suitable lands of 
any country where the rainfall is 
less than 30 inches per year, crops 
of from Io to 35 bushels of grain 
may be expected where now are 
grown from nothing to perhaps 15 
bushels.’ ‘The report points out 
that in New South Wales, only 36 
per cent. of the land surface has 
over 20 inches of annual rainfall, 
while 64 per cent. has less than 
that amount, of which 25 per cent. 
has less than Io inches annually. 
In the United States the propor- 
tions are, roughly, 49 per cent. 
under 20 inches and 51 per cent. 
over 20, and of the 49 per cent. 
under 20 inches 18 per cent. has 
under 10 inches. 


— Main Principles. — 


The main principles underlying 
dry farming are the retaining in 
the soil, not only of the water 
that falls during the actual growth 
of the plant, but also a propor- 
tion-of that which fails during the 
period between harvesting and 
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sowing., The treatment of the soil ‘ 


that secures this end is the essen-— 
tial basis of all drytarming opera- 
tions. 
out water. No amount of fertili- 
ty in the soil and no amount of 
commercial fertiliser that may be 
added will cause plants to Roy 
and jnature without water. 
— Fallowing. 

Dry-tarming has gone beyond) the 
experimental stage; its practical 
application has been carried into 
effect more or less in every, coun- 
try in the world. What.is now re- 
quired to complete the usefulness 1s 
to secure its general adoption by 
the man on thé land. Yo do this 
he must be shown first that it is 
practicable and second that it is 
profitable. It would be useless to 
urge its adoption unless it would 
be shown that the returns justified 
the.extra work involved. With the 
exception of very exceptional na- 
tural phenomena, there is no rfea- 
son, except the shortcomings of 


the farmer himself, why failure of © 


crops should take place in any 
country where the rainfall is Io 
inches or over per annum. The 
value of fallowing land ts not only 
because it helps to keep the water 
in the soil, but also because it al- 
lows the greater part of the rain 
that falls to get-into the land and 
break up the soil into finer parti- 
cles. Fallowing also prevents the 
growth of weeas and other useless 
plants which rob the soil of ‘much 
of the moisture that would other- 
wise be available for the crop. It 
should not only consist of a simple 
turning over of the soil, though 
this in itself is very valuable, ‘put 


it should be carried out in such a 


way as to prevent as much as 


possible the ‘‘ run-off’ of any rain ~ 


that falls ; and made quite etrective 
in securing the sinking of such rain- 
fall well into the swb-soil. It should 
provide for the cultivation of the 
top portion of the soil to provide 
a dust mulch (to break the | capil- 
lary action or surface tension, 


which draws the moisture from the _ 


soil upwards) and so prevent eva- 
poration ; 
sufficiently well) done unless it ab- 


absolutely, prevents the growth of | 


weeds and, other useless plants. 

To secure these ends it is meces- 
sary, (1) to plough deeply so as to 
open up the land and give the sub- 
soil a chance to participate in the 
economy of the, process ; (2) to cul- 
tivate the top of the ploughed land 
so as to secute the dust mulch and © 
the breach of thé upward capillary 
action of the soil, and so check 
evaporation ; (3) to do this after 


every considerable rain so as to 


and never be considered — 


Plants will not grow with- ~ 


a 


\e 


Bi orcaich up and also to 

prevent the growth of weeds. If 
oe s rules are followed the great- 
est results will be secured, and it 
“possible by this means to keep 
able the greater part of the 
t the land receives throughout 


is 


the operations both of the fallow 
and fhe growth of the crop. 


. a A Lesson From Nebraska. 


Nielsen states that— ae , 
_ Nebraska as panceyey rly 


Jat full, the erate ates was 
then allowed to drain off,, and the 
cylinders sealed, except at the top. 
_ Wheat was then planted in the 
on oist surface soil, and about an 
inch of dry dust was added to pre- 
vent evaporation. No more water 
was added, and the air kept dry. 
The wheat developed in from 132 
_ to 143, days, and was normal in 


very way, and produced a _ crop 
considerably above the average 
‘crops of the State. The advan- 


tage that the wheat in these experi- 
‘ments had over wheat grown under 
field conditions was in the 6ft. of 
the depth of soil, a condition that 
loes not always exist in actual 
eld practice, but it is very valu- 
ble in showing that, so long as 
sufficient moisture can be secured 
and conserved to supply the re- 
quirements of the crop, the fact 
that it does not fall in the grow- 
ng season does not necessarily re- 
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other countries using the dry-farm- 
ing ‘system, that by each year's 
cultivation the surplus water is al- 
‘lowed to penetrate deeper and 
deeper, so that an arid farm each 
year it is used becomes more. and 
more drought resistant through its 
sub-soil each year becoming more 
and more capable .of saturation. 


By proper methods of dry-farm- 
ing it is possible to store in the 
soil not only the amount actually 
required for the crop grown during 
any season, but in addition to this 
almost the whole of the surplus 
moisture that enters the land and 
is not used up by the growth of 
the crop. Thus at the harvest 
time, if proper methods have been 
adopted, there is always a fair pro- 
portion of soil moisture remaining 
to go towards next season’s crop, 
and to provide against any defi- 
ciency that there may be in that 
season’ s rainfall.— Dalgetty’s Re- 
view.’ 
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Malacces as a Stock Food. 


== 


The fattening effects of molasses 
when used as a stock food are well 
known, and in Great Britain, there 
are many proprietary feeding stuffs 
on ppe market of which molasses 
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sult in a failure. In fact, it shows is the chief constituent. In Louisi- 
that success is assured so long as ana, it is reported, the practice of 
the necessary amount of water can feeding this material to draught 
be stored in the soil. animals, as a regular portion of 

It has been conclusively proved their daily ration, is growing in 
in the arid and semi-arid parts of [@vour. | from figures ‘collected by 
the United States, as well as in 4 official at the Louisiana Iyxperi- 

ment Station, it appears that 


about 10 tbs. of molasses per head 
is the average quantity fed to the 
horses and mules. Some green 
such as pea vines or came 
tops, are chopped and mixed with 
the molasses, as well as a few 
pounds of some concentrated food, 
such as cake or corn. It is al- 
ways desirable to begin with small 
amounts of molasses when this 
material is first introduced into a 
ration, 


The conclusions drawn from the 
data collected in Louisiana are 
certainly in accord with the 
generally accepted view that mo- 
lasses, where it is available at 
reasonable prices,! constitutes a nu- 
tritious and easily digested, as well 
as economical, constituent i @ ra- 
tion for draught animals.—Agricul- 
tural News. 


—— 
The Most Profitable Breed 


An interesting experiment was 
made some years ago in lowa to 
test the relative merits of various 
breeds of sheep. Ten lambs of 
each variety were selected and fed 
in the same way. Of the English 
breeds, the Cotswolds gained most 
rapidly in weight, the Suffolk and 
Lincoln breeds coming next, and 
the Oxfords and Dorsets last. As 
regards yield of wool, the Lincolns 
came out at the top wa a 
fleece averaging 12.85 Ibs.; the 
Cotswolds came next, with oes 
of 12.65 lIbs.; the Leicesters, II.50 
Ibs. ; Oxfords, 10.95 lbs.; Shrop- 
shires, 8.75 lbs. ; Suffolks, 7.65 lbs.; 
Dorsets, 6.8 tbs.; Southdowns, 
6.75 tbs. ; and Merinos, 9-9 ibs. The 
most valuable fleeces in natural 
condition were the Leicesters, the 
Lincolns, Cotswolds, and Oxfords, 
following in that order. The Merino 
fleeces were Valued at the least 
money per pound in-the natural 
condition, but after scouring com- 
manded by far the highest price. 
The merino fleeces shrank no less 
than 67 per cent. in weight. The 
Leicesters shrank the least, only 
38 per cent. 


Sa 


A horse may never be known to 
kick, and yet around his heels is 
no place for .small children ; for 
regrets won't 
mend the pieces, nor clubs better 
the horse. 
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Vitality of Farm Seeds. 


An extenSive series of experi- 
ments was commenced in 1896 with 
a view to testing :—(1) how long 
under ordinary conditions of stor- 
age the vitality of certain seeds is 
maintained ; (2) to determine the 
annual loss of vitality ; (3) to as- 
certain the real value of seedsi held 
over for one or two years; and 
(4) to investigate the rapidity of 
germination of the seeds experi- 
mented with. Samples of forty- 
three kinds of seed, including 
those of six cereals, seventeen 
grasses, twelve clovers, six turnips 
and allied plants, carrot and yar- 
row, from the harvest of 1895 were 
obtained. The samples have been 
stored in paper bags in the close- 
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fitting drawers of a cabinet, and 
have been regularly tested cach 
year. Full details of the results 


are given ; the following is a brief 
summary :— 
— Cereals. — 
In the case of barley and wheat 
the germination was but little af- 
fected during the first five years, 


but thereafter a rapid loss of vi- ~ 


tality occurred, and proceeded at 
an increasing rate till in the tenth 
year no live seeds remained. Oats 
were quite different ; not until the 
ninth year was there any serious 
loss of vitality, but by the end of 
the fourteenth year no living seeds 
of white oats remained. Some of 
the black oats lived for two years 
longer. The great 
oats as compared with wheat or 
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good deal of variation as to the _ 


vitality of 


year than in the first, and in three 


barley is stated to . duce en) Bieoe 
protection afforded to the embryo : 
of the oat by the fact that in tS. 2 
case the glumes which, in- wheat — a 
and barley, fall off as chat. rerein 
attached to the seed. 


= — Grassesiis 


a 
The death of all these seeds oc- Al 
curred between the eighth andthe 
thirteenth year, but there was a_ 


manner in which the loss of vitali- 
ty occurred. Some, such as tim- 
othy and tall oat grass Suffered © 
little for the first four years, 
though after that the loss was 
rapid ; in others, such as hard 
fescue and sheep’s fescue, the loss 
was heavy and mapid until a ger- 
mination of below Io per cent. had 
been reached, but after that it 
remained stationary for a year or 
two. Still others, such as. 
Italian rye grass and meadow fes- 
cue, showed a fairly steady decline a 
from first to last. - : 


— Clovers. — 


Of the three true clovers, all the 
seeds of red were dead in eleven 
years ; alsike and white showed a 
small percentage of germinating ~ 
seeds in the eleventh year. - Sain- 
foin was shorter lived and lucerne 
survived two years longer. On, the 
whole the clovers lose little during 
the first three or four years, then 
there is a rapid loss for another 
four years, and finally the last 10° 
per cent. of germinating power is 
only slowly lost. during the space 
of another three or foun years. 


— Turnips and Allied Plants. — 
The special feature of this group 


was the remarkable drop in the 
germination during the tenth 
year. a 


— Rapidity of Germination. — . 

Ine these experiments records 
were also kept to ascertain the — 
rapidity of germination, a charac- _ 
ter in which seeds differ eras 
In the first year eleven kinds 0} 
‘seeds completed their ae 
within a week, viz., barley, white 
oats, meadow fescue, timothy, — 
white clover, sainfoin, swedes (2), | 
turnips (2), and rape. On the — 
whole, as the seeds became older 
the time required for germination 
increased, though it was noticeable 
that in the case of the five seeds—-) 
smooth-stalked meadow grass, 
wood meadow grass, cocksfoot, 
sweet vernal, and sheep’s fescue pas 
—which were specially slow in ger- 
minating, every one showed more 2 
rapid germina tion in the second — 


of them it was more rapid still 
in the third year.—Journal of the — 
Board of Agriculture. SRI Wy 7) 
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a Waiting to the Editor of the 
— South / frican Journal of Agricul- 
Sees] a correspondent says :—Some 
le ago we noticed considerable 
"correspondence re exterminating 
_ rats in the garden. We were very 
much troubled with a certain 
species of field rat, which burrow- 
ed in the’ ground, generally haviag 
three entrances. We tried several 
kinds of poison, cement “mixtures, 
~ete., which killed many, but could 
1 not exterminate them. We were 
then advised to try bi-sulphate of 
4 arbon, and we found it effectually 
exterminated the rats. The recipe 
Fis. as follows : —_— ne 


Si “First place. ‘some sulphur over 
i the fire (any tin will do), then dip 
strips of cloth in this and hang 
them up to dry, which they will do 
in less than a minute. Next hold 
a strip over the entrance of the 
hole, light it, and as the smoke 
into the> hole with | bellows. 
_ Wherever the smoke pieces ‘cover 
Rite up with earth, leaving open the 
rnc) into which you are blowing. 
This will make the burrow airtight 
except , for ‘the open hole. 


* Next take a piece of Selina ty 
garden hose one yard long (%in. 
will do), place one end well into 
th nor (about three-quarters: the 
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length), and pour about qa quarter 
or a third of a bottle of bi-sul- 
phate of carbon through the hose 
into the hole, pulling the hose out 
sharply as soon as you have fin- 
ished pouring, so as to ‘leave a 
trail of liquid to the entrance. 
Stand clear of the hole and drop! a 
lighted match on the dampness, 
when the whole lot will immediately 
explode. Some one must be stand- 
ing ready with a spadeful of earth, 
and as soon as the explosion takes 
place the earth must be -dropped 
on to the hole, as as not toi allow 
the fumes to escape. The fumes 
will then travel into every corner 
of the burrow and will asphyxiate 
the rats.” 


Anybody trying this recipe had 
better take a long stick, make a 
cleft in one end, and insert a piece 
of wadding into this. Dip this 
wadding into methylated spirits, or 
else kerosene oil, ignite it, and, ap- 
ply the flame to the dampness. He 
can then see with complete safety 
how the explosion takes place, and 
can avoid being injured if working 
in hard ground. 


Bi-sulphate of carbon will not 
explode by being shaken, but. great 
care should be taken to keep it 
away from any flame whatever, ag 
it will explode (if cork is not se 
cure) from g flame a foot away. 
You can ascertain if you have bi- 
sulphate of carbon by dipping a 
finger in it, when the finger will 
turn ice cold. It is a liquid look- 
ing like water, but having a dis- 
gusting odour. In hard ground 
the explosion is severe, often rip- 
ing up the burrow. In light sandy 
soil the report is a muffled puff of 
flame, to be immediately covered. 


—__——_¢—__-—_ 
Flies in the Dairy. 


The Journal d’Agricdlture Pra- 
tique says :—It has been found that 
flies have a great objection to the 
colour blue, and if tenements in- 
fested with flies are washed with 
a blue instead of a white wash, 
flies will desert the place. 
port of this, an instance is report- 
ed by that journal :—‘‘ A farmer 
had 170 cows housed in ditlerent 
sheds; they were pestered witn 
flies, but he observed that in one 
shed, the walls of which were a 
blue tint, the cows were not wor- 
ried. He therefore added a _ blue 
colour to the lime with which he 
washed the walls of his buildings, 
and from that time the flies have 
deserted his buildings. The follow- 
ing formula is used by him for the 
wash —To 20 gallons of water add. 


In sup- 
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of slacked lime and 1 bb. 
The washing is 


10 lbs. 
of ultramarine. 


done twice during the summer. 
Many a woman is not making as 

good butter now as when she set 

milk in dishes, owing to the fact 


that she does not quickly cool the 
cream as it comes from the sepa- 
rator. It must be set in cold 
water and stirred occasionally, 
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“ After giving our daughter two  bot- 
tles of Clements Tonic we found a won- 
derful change in her. She ate and slept 
well.’’ 


Never be without this splendid Nerve 
and Blood Medicine. It insures you 


against g -host of ailments that arise 
from a disordered stomach, an inactive 
liver, or, defective kidneys. It relieves 
billiousness, sick headache in women. 
poor appetite, sickness after eating, 
loss of sleep, constipation, and poor 
blood. It puts the human system in 
order when it is run down, and out of - 
gear. Get it and pet well. Read the 


following letter :— 
Main Street, 


Riverton, S.A., 18/10/12 


“CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


“T am writing of the good Clements 
Tonic did my little daughter who suf: 
lered from poorness of blood, was very 
pale, listless, with broken rest, node 
sire for food, and who was very thin. 
A lady who had ‘taken a course of Cle- 
ments Tonic for the blood and _ nerves, 
with creat results, recommended it, say- 
ing it was good for young and old, 
and renewed their health and strength. 
We found her words correct, for after 
giving our child two bottles of that 
medicine, she could eat and sleep well, 
and a wonderful change for the better 
came over her. The color came back 
to her face, and she can now skip and 
romp with the strongest of the children, 
thanks to Clements Tonic. 


(Signed) ‘* MRS. M. 


J. CASE.” 


If you cannot eat, sleep or rest; if 
Brain Fag, Insomnia, Lassitude, Nerve 
Weakness, Indigestion, Billiousness, or 
Sick Headaches trouble you, get Cle 
ments Tonic and get well. Women will 
find it of special value in building up 
the system in cases of Anaemia, or after 
severe attacks of fever or wasting dis- 
ease, indigestion, or periods of mother- 
hood. : 
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CLEMENTS TONIC EVERYWHERE. — 
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The Life of a Tree 


From Bulletin 175, U. 


— Annual Rings, — 

It is correct to speak of these 
rings of growth as “annual 
rings,’’ for as long as the tree’ is 
growing healthily a ring is formed 
each year. It is true that two 
false rings may appear in one year, 
but they are generally so much 
thinner than the rings on each side 
that it is not hard to detect them. 
Very often they do not extend en- 
tirely around the tree, as a true 
ring always does if the tree is 
sound. Whenever the growth of 
the tree is interrupted and begins 
again during the same season, such 
a “false ring is formed. This hap- 
pens when “the foliage is destroyed 
by caterpillars and grows again in 
the same season, or “when a very 
severe drought in early summer 
stops growth for a time, after late 
frosts, and in similar cases. 


— Heartwood and Sap. 


An annual layer once formed does 
not change in size or place during 
the healthy life of the tree, except 
that it is covered in time by other, 
younger layers. A nail driven in- 
to a tree 6 feet from the ground 
will still be at the same height 
after it is buried under 20 or 50 


or too layers of annual growth. 
But in most trees, like the oaks 
and pines, the wood becomes 


darker in color and harder after it 
has been in the tree for some years. 
The openings of its cells become 
chocked so that the sap can no 
longer run through them. From 
living sapwood, in which growth is 


going on, it becomes heartwood, 
which is dead, because it has no- 
thing to do with growth. It is 
simply a strong framework which 
helps to support the living parts 
of the tree. This is why hollow 
trees may flourish and bear | fruit. 
When the tree is cut down, the 
sapwood rots more easily than 


the heartwood, because it takes up 
water readily and contains plant 
food, which decays very fast. Not 
all trees have heartwood, and in 
many the difference in color be- 
tween it and the sapwood is very 
slight. Since water from the 
roots rises only in the sapwood, it 
is easy to kill trees with heart- 
wood by girdling them, provided 


all the sapwood is cut through. 
But in ‘those whoch have no heart- 
wood the tubes of the older layers 
of wood can still convey water to 
the crown, and when «~ch trees are 
girdled it is often several years 
before they die. 


S.A. Dept. of Agriculture. 
(Continued from April Issue.) 


A great many theories have been 
proposed to account for the rise 
of water into the tops of tall trees, 
some of which, as in the big trees 
of California, may be over 300 feet 
from the ground. But’ mone of 
these theories is quite satisfactory, 
and it must be admitted that we 
do not yet know how the trees 
supplv their lofty crowns with the 
water which keeps them: alive. 


— Trees in the Forest. — 

The nature of a tree, as shown 
by its behavior in the ‘forest, is 
called its silvicultural character. It 
is made up of all those qualities 
upon which the species as a whole, 
and every individual tree, depend 


in their struggle for existence. The | 


regions in which a tree will live, 
and the places where it will flour- 
ish best; the trees it will grow 
with, and and, those which it kills 
or is killed by ; its abundance or 
scarcity ; its size and rate of 
growth—all these things are decid- 
ed by the inborn qualities or silvi- 
cultural character, of each particu- 
lar kind of tree. 


— The Various Requirements of 
Trees. — 

Different species of trees, like 
different races of men, have spe- 
cial requirements for the things 
upon which their life depends. 
Some races, like the Eskimos, live 
only in cold regions. Others, like 
the South Sea Islanders, must have 
a very warm climate to be com- 
fortable, and are short-lived, in 
any other. So it is with trees, 
except that their different meeds 
are even more varied and distinct. 
Some of them, like the willows, 
birches, and spruces, of northern 
Canada, stand on the boundary of 
tree growth. Many other species 
grow only in_ tropical ands, 
and can not resist even the lightest 
frost. It is always the 
and flowest temperature, rather 
than the average, which decides 
where a tree will or will not grow. 
Thus the average temperature of 
an island where it never freezes 
may be only 60 degrees, while an- 
other place, with an average of 70 
degrees, may ~ have occasional 
frosts. Trees which could not live 
at all in the latter on account of 
the frost might flourish in the 


lower average warmth of the for- | 


mer. 


In this way the influence of 
heat and cold on trees has a great 


h. 


highest 


deal to do with their distcibntoeee 
over the surface of the whole 
earth. 
shorter distances 
pends largely upon it. Even the — 
opposite sides of the same hill © 
may be covered with two different — 
species because one of them. resists 
the late and early frosts and the 
fierce mid-day heat of summer, 
while the other requires the cool- 
ness.and moisture of the northern 
slope. On the eastern 


Their distribution within ~ c 
also often de- — 


7, 


tr 
‘ 


“4 


slopes, os 


where the sun strikes early in the 


day, frosts in the spring and fall. 


are far more apt to kill the young — 


trees or the blossoms and twigs of 
older ones than on those which 
face to the west and north, where 
growth begins later in the spring, 
and where rapid thawing, which 
does more harm than the freezing — 
itself, is less likely to take place. 


— Requirements of Trees for Heat 
and Moisture. 


y 


Heat and moisture act together 


upon trees in such a way that it 
is sometimes hard to distinguish 
their effects. A dry country, or a 
dry slope is apt to be hot as well, 


while a cool northern slope is al- — 


most always moister than one 
turned toward the south. Still the 
results of the demand of trees for 


i 


Pe 


~~ 


water can usually be distinguish-- 


ed from the results of their need of 
warmth, and it is found that mois- 


ture has almost as great an influ-— 


ence on the distribution of trees — 
over the earth as heat itself. In- 
deed, within any given region it is 
apt to be much more conspicuous, 


and the smaller the region the more ~ 
noticeable often is its effect, be- — 
cause the contrast is more strik- _ 


ing. Thus it is frequently easy to 
see the difference between the trees — 


in a swamp and those on a dry © 


hillside nearby, when it would be 
far less easy to distinguish the — 
general character of the forest 
which includes both swamp and 
hillside from that of anotter 
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forest at a distance, In many in- 
~ stances the demand for water con- 
rols distribution altogetner. For 
this reason the forests on the op- 
posite sides of mountain ranges are 
- often composed of entirely different 
trees. On the west slope of the 
Sierra Nevada of California, for ex- 
ample, where there is plenty of 
moisture, there is also one of the 
most beautiful of all forests. The 
east slope, on the contrary, » has 
_ comparatively few trees, because 
- its rainfall is very slight, and 
_ those which do grow there are 
small and stunted in comparison 
with the giants on the west. 
_ Again, certain trees are commonly 
found only in very moist land; 
R others, only on the driest soils ; 
while still others seem to adapt 
_ themselves to almost any degree 
of moisture, and are found on both 
very wet and very dry soils. In 
_ this way the different demands for 
- moisture often separate the kinds 
of trees which grow in the bottom 
of a valley from those along its 
slopes, or even. those in the gullies 
of hillsides from those on the roll- 
ing land between. A mound not 
more than a foot above the level 
of a swamp is often covered with 

_ trees entirely different from those 
yf the wetter lower land about it. 


- Such matters as these have far 
more to do with the places in 
which different trees grow than 
the chemical composition of the 
— soil. But its mechanical nature— 

_thati is, whether it is stiff or loose, 
fine or coarse in grain, deep or 
shallow—is very important, be- 
cause it is directly connected with 
_ heat and moisture and the life of 
_ the roots in the soil. 
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— Requirements of Trees for 
Light. — 

The relations of trees to heat 
and moisture are thus Jargely re- 
sponsible for their distribution 
upon the great divisions of the 
earth's surface, such as continents 
and mountain ranges, as well as 
over the smaller rises and depres- 
sions of every region where trees 
grow. But while heat and micis- 
ture decide where ‘the different 
kinds of trees can grow, their in- 
fluence has comparatively little to 
do with the struggles of individuals 
or species against each other for 
the actual possession of the 
ground. The outcome of these 
struggles depends less on heat 
and moisture than on the posses- 
sion of certain qualities, among 
which is the ability to bear shade. 
Tolerant trees are those which 
flourish under more or less heavy 
shade in early youth; intolerant 
trees .are those which demand a 
comparatively slight’ cover, or 
even unrestricted licht. Tater in 
life all trees require much more 
light than at first, and usually 
those of both classes can live to 
old age only when they are alto- 
gether unshaded from above.’ But 
there is always this difference be- 
tween them : the leaves of tolerant 
trees will bear more shade. Conse 
quently the leaves on the lower 
and inner parts of the crown are 


more vigorous, plentiful, and per- | 


sistent than is the case with in- 
tolerent trees. -Thus the crown of 
a tolerant tree in the forest is 
usually denser and larger ,than 
that of one which bears less shade. 
It is usually true that the seed- 
lings of trees with dense crowns 
ate able td flourish under cover, 
while those of light-crowned trees 
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requested to send us particulars, Our 
_ markets in best centres held monthly) 


means of realisation ; plans pre- 
of South Australia. An_ efficient 
properties. 


in city, suburbs, and country are 
large connection (over 20 country. 
Places us in the very best position 


~ 
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are intolerant. This rough general 
rule is often of use in the study of 
forests in a new country, or of 


trees whose silvicultural character 


is not known. 


— Jolerance and Intolerance. — 

The tolerance or intolerance of 
trees is one of their most import- 
ant silvicultural characters. Fre- 
quently it is the first thing a lor- 
ester seeks to learn about them, 
because what he can safely under- 


take in the woods depends so 
largely upon it. Thus tolerant 
trees will olten grow vigorously 
under the shade of licht-crowned 


trees above them, while if the po- 
sitions were reversed the latter 
would speedily die. The propor- 
tion of different kinds of trees in a 
forest often depends on their toler- 


"ance. 


The relation of a tree to light 
changes: not only with its age, 
but also with the place where it 
is growing, and with its health. 
An intolerant tree will stand more 
cover where the light is intense 
than in a cloudy northern region, 
and more if it has plenty of water 
than with a scanty supply. Vigor- 
ous seedlings will get along with 
less light than sickly ones. Seed- 
lings of' the same species will pros-, 
per under heavier shade if they 
have always grown under cover 
than if they have had plenty of 
light at first and have been de- 
prived of it afterwards. 


— The Rate of Growth. — 


The rate of growth of different 
trees often decides which one * will 
survive in the forest. For example, 
if two intolerant kinds of trees 
should start torether on a burned 
area of an old field, that one which 
grows faster in height will over- 
top the other and destroy it in 
the end bv cuttine off the light. 

The place where a tree stands 
has a great influence on its rate of 
growth. Thus the trees on a hill- 
side are often much smaller than 
those of eqtal age in the rich hol- 
low below, and those on the upper 
slopes of a high mountain are 
commonly starved and stunted in. 
comparison with the vigorous for- 
est lower down. The - Western 
Chinquapin, which reachs a height 
of t50 feet in the coast valleys of 
northern California, is a mere 
‘shrub at high elevations in the 
Sierra Nevada. The same thing is 
often observed in passing from 
the more temperate regions to the 
far north. Thus the Canoe Birch, 
at its northern limit, rises only a 
few inches above ground. Farther 
south it becomes a tree sometimes 
120 feet in height. 


(To Continued.) 


Milking. 


Milk may, and often does, receive 
taints during the process of milk- 
ing which cannot be removed by 
any subsequent treatment. The 
cow-house should not be cleaned 
out while the cows are being milk- 
ed, nor fodder disturbed at this 


time. Feeding is best done either 
before or after. Dirty udders 
must be washed or well wiped 


with a damp cloth before milking 
begins. The hands of the milker 
cannot be too clean, and shouldbe 
washed or rinsed after milking 
each cow; the habit of dipping 
them into the milking pail or wet- 
ting them by milk from the udder 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 
The first jet or stream. of mi 

from each teat should be allowed 
to fall on the ground. Milk from 
an inflamed undder or teat should 
be drawn into a_ separate vessel 
and fed to pigs. Milk from fresh- 
ly-milked cows should not be used 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
25-27 Steamship Buildings, 
CURRIE. STREET, ADELAIDE. 


COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 
PORTERS, 


on Commission Only. 
Special attention given to the 
Export ol Fruit to English, Ger- 
man, and other Markets. 
Woodwool, Appie Wrapping Paper, 
Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in the 
regulation Export Sizes. 


Sprays, Manures, and all Orchard- 
ists’ Requisites supplied at Lowest 
Rates. 

Agent for— 

The Harvey Orchard Ploughs and 

Cultivators. 
The Nielsen Horsepower Sprayer. 


ANTITERMITE 
hat 


— Absolute Cure — 
— Sure Preventive — 


against 


WHITE ANTS. 


Sole Agents— 


Charles Atkins & Co. 


LIMITED. 
97, CURKIE STREET, ADELAIDE, 
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for butter-making until it has as- 
sumed the character of ordinary 
milk. Clean, quick milking is 
most important if the milking ca- 
pacity of the cow is to be main- 
tained and the full yield of butter- 
fat obtained. - The milk of each 
cow should be strained directly, it 
is milked through a fine wire 
strainer or four folds of muslin or 
straining cloth.. Thea immediate 
straining is most important, as 
many particles of dirt would have 
become disseminated through the 
milk before it reaches the dairy.— 
The New Zealand Farmer Stock 
and Station Journal. 


—————_o—_—- 
_ Protecting Seed ‘Maize. 


One of the safest and best ways 
of tarring maize and yet not af 
fecting its use in a drill is said to 
be the following. The idea is 
quoted from an American Ex- 
change which states that the me- 
thod is largely practiced over large 
areas of the corn belt as a protec- 
tion against birds, mice, etc. Put 
onefourth to one-half bushel of 
seed maize in a tub, pour in a pail 
full of hot water or enough to 
cover the seed, dip a stick in gas 
tar and stir this briskly until the 
seed is entirely black, then pour 
off on to bran bagging, spread, in 
the ‘sun and stir two or three 
times during the day. If this is 
done in the morning and, the day 
is sunny, the seed will be ready 
for sowing next day. 


——_—_@—___— 
Dairying. 


Dairying is depressed by one ele- 
ment that must for ever stand in 
the way to block the dairyman 
from success. That element is 
the small-yield cow.. 
producer, with a herd of thirty 
such cows, representing an invest- 
ment of £200 or £250, is losing 
money regularly, and must lose as 
long as_he insists on operating 
with such cows. He can _ invest 
his £250 in, say, twelve cows that 
cost £20 apiece, and these cows 
will give him more milk than 
thirty scrubs give him, He would 
save the feed of eighteen cows, 
with all the labour and other costs 
of their keep, and he would be} in 


the way to make money. ‘There 
is no change in farm and market 
conditions that promises ever to 
put a profit into dairying carried 


on with cows that average 1,000 to. 


1,500 quarts of milk per head per 
year, and producers may as_ well 
open their eyes to this truth.— 
New York Farmer. 


Many a milk — 


J Fits 191 3 


Bits of Dairy wae fy 


Few farmers realize what it costs | 
to be rough with cows: 


Make a test and be Sabie & 


Use the Babcock test when the.” 
cows are handled quietly and pro- 


petly, and again when they are 


yelled at and hurried in the stable. 


The loss following rough — treat- 
ment will astonish most farmers. 


A careful milker, quiet in his — 


ways about the stable, is worth 
pounds more in a single season 
than one who‘is brutal. 


There is not a cow, no “matter 
how poorly bred, that will not re- 
spond to kind treatment. 


The more highly bred she is the 
more susceptible she is to these 
inflwences. 


Never allow a harsh, unfeeling 
man to handle the cow barn. It 
isnot possible to give a cow too 
much care. / 


_ Profitable dairying depends large-- 


ly upon getting cows to Sone large 
quantities of feed. 


To do che the feed neat be 


palatable and healthful. 
Stinting in the feed will never 
bring full production and profit. 


A Comparison. 


Experiments were made on the — 


Somersetshire County Experiment- 
al Farm, near Taunton, a few 
years ago, to ascertain the truth 
or reverse of the theory that the. 
feed of cows should be in propor- 
tion to their live weight. 


weighed, and the former found to 
be about 50 per cent. the heavier. 


The ration of food, therefore, given ‘is 


to the Shorthorns was half as 


much again as that given to the © 


Jerseys—6 Ibs. of cake to each 


Shorthorn per day and 4 Ibs. to — 
each Jersey, and so with cabbages, — 
The milk- 


carrots, hay, and roots. 
ing returns showed that the extra 


milk given by the larger cowS was — 


in almost exact proportion to the 
extra food consumed, though the 


Jerseys proved the better when — 


the quality test was applied. 


Sar ER ae oe 
The 
habits readily is generally one that 
can be taught the most useful 
traits with the least trouble. 
we “J 


o> 
ae 


eT eg 


horse that contracts had — 


Shorthorn and Jersey cows were — 


eels’ 


Farm at 
Guelph, Ontaria, reports on the 
amount of feed consumed, bedding 
used, and manure produced by 09 
calf the first three years of its 
life. The total weight, including 
_ 6 tons and a third of straw was 
_ 29.64 tons. The manure produced 
_ was analyzed, and it's value deter- 
_ mined on the basis of its equiva- 
lent in commercial fertilizer. The 


_ £30. This fact shows the enor- 
_ mous waste that is going on when 
_ proper care of the manure is not 


_ had.—Exchange. 


I - 


Dairy Trials. _ 


ine ee 


a Some _ interesting dairy trials 


: were made at Buffalo, U.S.A., 
_ about six years ago. Five cows 
of cattle 


_ of each of ten breeds 
_ were selected, and the milk-yield 

of each batch for six months was 
_ vegistered. Three of the breeds 

were essentially American—viz., the 
_ Polled Jersey, Dutch Belted, and 
_ French Canadian ; the other seven 
See Shorthorn, Ayrshire, Guern- 
_ sey, Jersey, Red Poll, Dutch and 
_ Swiss dairy varieties. The Dutch 
_ cows gave the best record, pro- 
_ ducing the largest quantity of 
_ miuk, butter-fat, and butter. Their 
yield was 3,900 gallons of. milk ; 
_ the Ayrshires came next with 


_ 3,300 gallons, the Shorthorns 
_ 3,180, Swiss 3,080, Red Polls 
_ 2,869, Guernseys 2,710, and_Jer- 


 seys 2,690. The three American 
breeds were far behtnd these 
seven. The best individual butter 


- total value of the manure was. 


ee ld 
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Ibs., a Red Poll coming next with 


323 Ibs. The Guernseys: butter 
proved the most profitable, and 
that of the Shorthorns’ the least 


of the seven.—Exchange. 


_———_o—_——- 


Moist Facts for Dry 
Farmers. 


By Geo. IL. ‘Sutton, Agricultueal 
Commissioner for the Wheat Belt 
(W.A.) 
the 


Moisture can be stored in 


soil. 


To store moisture, the soil must 


be able to absorb the rain that 
falls. 
Loose soil will absorb 4o per 


cent. of its weight of water. 


Compact soil will absorb only 20 
per cent. 


Cultivation or tillage looseng the 
soil, 
Cultivation or tillage some time 


previous to the sowing season is 
known as fallowing, 


———_@—___—. 
. Dehoring. 


dehorning of calves :—‘' Clip the 


dehorning of calvs:—‘ Clip the 
hair off from over the point 
where the horn will,grow; then 
grease with lard the parts — sur- 
rounding the horn germ, but put 
no grease over the germ; then 
moisten the end of a_ stick of 


potash and gently rub on the horn 
germ until the hair begins to brown 
and the skin looks slippery,. and 
the job is done. Please keep. in 


carefully packed. 


3 ‘ 


_ Two Tins New Season’s Jam. 4 Ibs. for .. 
Four ilb. Tins Australian Meats 


ne Tin Kruse’s Insecticide a 
‘wo Bottles McLintock’s Madras Pickles .. 
ne Bottle Hire’s American Root Beer for 


One Nice Sponge, worth 6d. 
ottle Masen’s Ciderine : 
1e Dozen Best Safety Matches 


parcel for 


Aa 


For the sum of £1 10s we will deliver to Adelaide Railway Station the following goods, 

lf }ou want them put on board boat, please add 1j- extra. 
value not mentioned in this list may be substituted in place of any of the smaller lines. 
goods are to be booked to a prepaid station or siding, it will prevent delay if you add what you 
ei. think will be the cost of freight. 


’ : One Bag Best White Sugar, 501b. GROSS WEIGHT 
Four large size Tins Milier’s Peerless Shoe Blacking for rp 
' Two Bottles Leggo’s Cel+brated Bendigo Tomato Sauce for .. 


One Tin Alkali, for scrubbing and cli ansing, 6d, size 


4 One ‘10lb. and one 5b Tin, gross weight, 2)- quality Tea, reduced to buyers of this 


TOWN AND COUNTRY STORES, LIMITED, 


F. A. WILSON, Managing Director. 


Gocds of equal 
If the 


at Id. PER LB. 


_ 
hoarse 


th 
ococceoocecoeces 
O KF BHR HORD 


wp ococectococe za 


o. . 1 


£1 10 


286. 288, 290 
RUNDLE STREET EAST. 
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miod that it is far from a painless 
operation, although bloodless, The 
little calf really suffers more from 
the burning of the caustic—prob- 
ably twenty times as much—than 
the mature animal,does in having 
the horns removed with the clip- 
pers, as it is a, continuous pain for 
several hours. All in all, I don’t 
personally advise it, as cattle grow 
up just as pugnacious when de- 
horned in calfhood.’’ — Sydney 
Morning Herald. 


. 


Fallowing Stores Moisture. 


The longer the period between the 
initial operation of fallowing and 
that of planting, the greater will 
be the quantity of moisture stored. 


In dry districts fallowing should 
commence early. 


The moisture stored by fallow- | 


ing is wasted by weeds. 


Weeds can be destroyed by, sur- 
face cultivation. 

The stored’ moisture is easily 
lost by evaporation. 

Much of this can ba prevented by 
mulching, or covering the moist 
soil with straw, litter, or loose 
dry soil. 

The only practical mulch for large 
areas is the soil mulch. 

Soil mulches, to be effective, 
must be loose and dry. 


An effective soil mulch is  pro- 
duced by tilling or cultivating the 
surface of the fallowed land from 
two to three inches deep. 


o—_——_—_——- 
Skim Milk Paint. 


A cheap and durable paint for 
fences and other outdoor work is 
made by mixing two quarts of 
milk, 80zs. fresh slaked lime, and 
boiled linseed oil. The 
lime must be slaked in cald water 


~and allowed to fall into a fine pow- 


der; then mix it with one-fourth 
part of the milk, adding the oil 
by degrees. Stir with a wooden 
spatula, adding the remainder of 
the milk. Lastly, add 3 ibs. of 
the best whiting ; the whole to be 
thoroughly mixed. Two coats are 
necessary, and this quantity is suf 
ficient for 27 yards twice over. 
Dry ochre paint may be used in- 
stead of the whiting, thus making 
any color of brown desired. 


————_ © 


Cream will weigh about 8 ibs. to 
the gallon, varying according to 
the per cent. of butter fat. The 
richer the cream the less it weighs. 
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Kerry Cows. 


The native home of the Kerry is 
in Ireland, of which country it is 
the only distinct breed of cattle. 
Kerry cows are small in size, an 
average cow weighing no more 
than 700 Ibs., while the average 
weight of a Jersey is about 850 
Ibs., of an Ayrshire, 1,100 ths., and 
of a Shorthorn, 1,350 Ibs. The usual 
colour of the Kerry is black, with 
white streaks along the belly and 
udder, but they are sometimes black 
and white. This breed possesses 
short, thick, wiry hair, and, long 
horns, set somewhat widely apart. 
The great point in favour of the 
Kerry cow is that it is hardy and 
able.to exist on the scantiest and 
roughest fare, and is nevertheless 
capable of giving excellent yields of 
milk. In Ireland -and parts ol 
England this breed is known as 
“the poor man’s cow.”’ 


o—__-—-_- 
Mistakes in Silo Filling. 


One mistake in filling silos is 
that the stuff is drawn away from 
the sides, so letting the air down 


between the silage and _ silo, in 
which case there is considerable 
waste. This is due to the fact 


that the middle is kept too full, 
and the sides not full enough, nor 
yet trampled enough. The weight 
of the silage from the elevator con- 
tinually falling in the middle-is al- 
most sufficient to insure consolida- 
tion at that part, and the outside 
should be kept at least three feet 
higher than the middle, and well 
trampled. It would pay to have 
planks cut the shape of the silo 
to lav on the top to exclude the 
air, and on the top‘of these planks 
to place weights, either in the 
shape of posts, sleepers, bags of 
sand, or whatever is easiest to 
handle. 


Another mistakes is sometimes 
made in making the silo too great 
in diameter. This should be pro- 
portionate to the number of ani- 
mals to be fed. King gives the 
following table as turnishing the 
best guide as to the diameter of 
silo, which insure sufficient being 
removed from the surface daily to 
prevent any going bad :— ; 


30. COWS :.. 1T5OVSGS The 6 ra Th 
40 COWS: 20 DOONSG. Thess) be TE 
50 cows ... 250 sq. ft. | TS it. 
60 cows ... 300 Sq. ft. \... ro ft. 
70 cows ... 350° Sq. ft... |... 21% Tt. 
80 cows ... 400 sq. ft. 228) ft. 
90 cows ....°450 sq. ft. 6. ~24.- it. 
I0O cows ... 500 Sq. ft. ... 25% it. 
ES SY ES 
The Consitution of the 
Jersey. 


It might possibly be supposed 
that a breed of animals so long 
and so closely hedged round ‘by pre- 
cautions against outside influences 
might show deterioration from in- 
and-in breeding, but practically 
this is found to be by no means 
the case; in fact, it is with good 
grounds believed that the type of 
animals is constantly improving. 
Beyond the experience on _ this 
point, gathered within recent mem- 
ory, there are in existence in Jer- 
sey pictures of cows drawn years 
ago, representing animals whose 
shape and general character would 
now be considered very defective, 
and these pictures thus prove that 
careful mating and the advance of 
scientific knowledge in the manage- 
ment ‘of stock have attained. the 
ends that were desired in the 1m- 
provement of the race, without suf- 
fering any drawbacks from the de- 
privation of an admixture of flesh 
blood. One thing is certain, there 
is no endemic disease among Jer- 
sey cattle. Tuberculosis is quite 
unknown, and so marked and irre- 
futably established is its absence 


T, d, RICHARDS & SONS, 


TBE LARGEST PRIZE TA 


Two yea.s’ guarantee with all new 


terial kept in stock until naturally seasoned. 


INSVECTION INVITED TO OUR 


CARRIAGE, BUGGY 
SULKY & MOTOR BODY 
BUILDERS. 


KERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Vehicles. Tyreing included. All ma- 
Write for Catalogues and 


Prices. 


SHOW-ROOM AND FACTORY. 


Established in 1885. 


Hindmarsh Square, delaide. 


that Jersey enjoys the privilege of 
exporting cattle to America, with- . 


out their previous examination for 


this disease, a privilege conceded 
by the United States to no other 
eountry. Other complaints, an- 
thrax, redwater, etc., unfortunate- 
ly so rife elsewhere, have never 
made their appearance in this 
happy land, and it is therefore 
abundantly evident that there is no 
delicacy in the constitutions of its 
cattle —Farmer and Stockbreeder. 


| “y hope 


You will pubksh 
This Letter 
so 


that others may benefit by 


CLEMENTS | 
TONIC.” 


Mrs. MARION LAMB, of Dale 
Street, Port Adelaide, S.A., writes 
tas, 11/10/12. 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


““ Two years ago I was ill 
with dyspepsia. In spite of 
the doctor’s attention, I had — 
the same intense discomfort © 
DAY AFTER DAY, AND MY 
HEAD WAS FIT. TO BURST 
WITH A CONTINUOUS PAIN 
IN THE TEMPLE. At times 
1 would be so dizzy, it seemed 
as if the very ground was 
snatched from beneath my feet. 
OH! WHAT A MISERABLE | 
EXISTENCE I HAD DURING 
THAT EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 
Friends looked on with sym- 
pathy, yet quite helpless, until 
ONE FRIEND PURCHASED 
A BOTTLE OF CLEMENTS 
TONIC for me, and I got happy 
relief. An eight weeks coarse 
restored me to good health. 
I hope you will pubtish this 
letter so that others may benefit 


(Signed) MARION LAMB.” 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia are two 
common ailments. Improper food 
and too much meat diet often causes 
them. CLEMENTS TONICstrength- 
ens the digestive powers, gives good 
appetite, regulates the bowels, tone; 
the liver and kidneys, and creates 
health. Get it and use it. Itis the 
KING OF TONICS., 


All Chemists and Stores sell It. 


ta. an article, by Messrs. Cooper, 
4) fattall,, and _ Freak, of the Cooper 
tesearch Laboratory, dealing with 
> fat globules of milk, a number 
investigations are described 
which were undertaken with the 
object of explaining the variations 
im the behaviour of cream im churn- 
ing. It appears that the cream of 
‘Various ‘breeds—and- even the cream 
of individual cows—shows a_ per- 
sistent difference in behaviour as 
regards the time required — for 
churning and the amount of fat 
recovered in the form of butter. 
It appears” that cream in which the 
average size of the globules is large 
gives the best results for butter 
. making, ‘whereas for cheese making 
the smaller globules give better re- 
sults, which confirms the experi 
pre of practical men. 


> as Tasect'\ Injurious to 


poe Grain. 


The Cain’ Weeuii (Calandra 


granaria). 


Pad 


nee is a small black or dare peown 
beetle, averaging rather more ~ than 
one-eighth of an inch in length. It 
is provided with a long smooth cylin- 
drical ‘snout—that of the female being 
the longest. It has no wings under 
¢ wing-cases. 


. 
“8 
A 
ere 

- ~ 
- 


he 


“The female bores a slight hole in 
he grain with her snout, deposits: her 
ggs. in the wheat or other grain (for 
most all kinds are attacked), the 
ys larvee. are hatched, burrow into 
nd through’ the corn, inside which 
they remain until full-grown, when 
eat their way out. The per- 
Sag do eyen greater damage 


ok 


_ beetles. 
account for the 


IE SLICKEST PHOTOGRAPHER 
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than the larva, for they, too, feed on 
grain. When the attack is severe, the 
whole stock in a granary will some- 
times be destroyed before the damage 
is observed, for the work is all car- 
ried on inside the shell of the grain, 
and there is nothing to rouse the sus- 
picion of the passer-by. 


The time occupied between the pair- 


ingof the beetles and the hatching ' 


of the eges is about forty days. Dur- 
ing warm weather this beetle breeds 
most rapidly, and it has been calcu- 
lated that during the summer one pair 
will produce over six thousand 
This is quite sufficient to 
devouring of huge 
quantities of grain in a short time. 


Occasionally these insects do. con- 
siderable damage, especially, if from 
any circumstances, grain is held over 
for any lengthened period. 


Luckily, a simple, cheap, and eff- 
cient remedy is available—bisulphide 
of carbon. Where small lots of grain 
or seed have been attacked, they 
should be put in a tight box or tank. 
Place a small quantity of the chemical 
in a shallow vessel, or on a piece of 
cotton wool on the top of the grain 
and tightly close the tank. Bisulphide 
of carbon evaporates rapidly on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, and as the 
fumes are heavy, they quickly sink 
through the grain, killing all the in- 
sects present. 


If large quantities are to be treated 
the granary should be made as air- 
tight as possible, and the bisulphide 
then spsinkled over the heaps, or 
placed on top in shallow vessels. One 
pound of the chemical is sufficient for 
a ton of grain, unless the buildings 
have many openings, in which case 
a larger quantity will be needed. The 


fumigation of such buildings is best » 


performed on Saturday, and the place 
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TURNER, ROBERTSON & CO., 


Electrical Engineers, 
Contractors and Suppliers. 


q126, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE 


(Basement of Robert Harper’s). 
Estimates Given Free for all 
Electrical Work. 


NOTE.—SPECIAL. QUOTATIONS for 
BUILDERS and ARCHITECTS. 


996 (certral). 
late Elevator and Motor 
Messrs. Unbehaun & Johbn- 
Chief Electrician Zine Corpor- 
ation, Broken Hill. 


Ring up Telephone No. 
Mr. Turner, 
Foreman, 
stone ; 


126, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE 


ALSTON’S PATENT STEEL 
Windmills Im 


STRONGEST 
S MPLEST 
MoOsT DURABLE 


Steel Tank Stands 
Patent Steel 
Water Troughs h 


Largest Manufacturer 
in Australia 


“JAM ES” AL “STON. 
Queen’s Bridge, Melbourne. 
Sole Agents for South Australia— 


H. C. RICHARDS 
6 and 8, Blyth Street, Adelaide. 
slate Osberne and 


then securely locked for forty-eight 
hours, after which the premises inav 
be ventilated. This should be repeai- 
ed once every five weeks while the 
grain is in store. It. will then be 
found perfectly sound, for no insect 
life can withstand bisulphide. This 
treatment does notin any way da- 
mage the grain, either for seed or 
milling purposes. All fumes disap- 
pear on exposure to the air for a few 
minutes. 


It must always be remembered that 
no trace of fire, not even a cigar, is 
to be allowed on the premises while 
this chemical is being used; the fumes 
are very explosive. This is the only 
precaution necessary. 
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®@ Poultry Notes @ 


EXPECTATIONS 


Do not expect too much of a 
good thing. We all read of 100 
per cent. hatches, but they do not 
always or even often come off. It 
will save a heap of disappointment 
with travelled eggs, if we consider 
75 per cent.-as an extra good re- 
sult and 60 per cent. as quite satis- 
factory. Work out your own 
average for last season before you 
begin to bless (with variations) 
the seller of a setting from which 
you have just hatched eight chicks. 
There are a lot of unreasonable 
people in the world, but the buyer 
of eggs for hatching often takes 
a prominent position in the crowd. 


SORTING OUT. 


It is surprising what a number 
of useless birds are still kept in 
many suburban poultry yards. <A 
rigid sorting out in such cases 
would certainly make the poultry 


balance sheet look more rosy. Dis- 
cussing this subject a corres- 


pondent to an English paper 
writes—Breed is of less importance 
than the individual. In _ selecting 
the individuals that are to compose 
the flock there are often.a few speci- 
mens that are not wanted. Old 
birds are not profitable. Don’t keep 
an old hen simply because she has 
some peculiarity you like. Senti- 
ment is all right in its place but 
in the poultry yard it doesn’t al- 
ways pay. The second season as 
atuleis long enough for the best 
hen to live. Don’t have immature 
pullets in the flock. Have them 
well developed before cold, weather 


comes. Have no cripples or de- 
formed birds; none that are of 
have been sick. If you want to 


breed true to the breed cull out 
all that are off in color and shape. 
Cull out the lazy birds. Have no 
loafers. Like begets like. Have no 
male that is not vigorous and full 
of life. Have the flock made up 
of individuals that are a .cood repre- 
sentation of the breed, a fair size 
rather than over or under. Have 
them well matured and from a 
good healthy parent stock.” Very 
good advice and well worth acting 
on—to-day. 


KEEP A FEW FOWLS. 


Considering the price of eggs 
during the past three or four years 
the fact that there does not ap- 
pear.to be any probability of there 
being any marked decrese in the 


cost of this very essential kitchen 
requirement, it would not seem to 
be necessary to urge every subur- 
ban householder to keep sa few birds 
to at least supply that very neces- 
sary adjunct of the breajfast table 
—the new laid egg. The average 
commercial egg may be good 
enough for ordinary cooking pur- 
poses, but for boiling shop eggs 
do not come within coo-ee of the 
home grown article. Toked at 
from any point-of view the keep- 
ing of a few fowls is a good pro- 
position. In the average home the 
waste of the kitchen.and garden 
will easily supply half the food ne- 
cessary to keep from six to eighteen 
fowls. This means that the bought 
food will average certainly under 
3/- per head. Allowing that they 
lay twelve dozen eggs each and it 
is by no means an unduly liberal 
estimate, and we get anything 
from 72 to 216 doz. prime eggs at 
a cash cost of 3d. per doz. as 
against four to five times that 
amount, which is the average price 
of a much inferior article, taking 
the vear right through. <A 
pounds is not a fortune but most 
people consider them worth sav- 


ing. 


PROVIDING THE CORPSE. 


In coneratulating Mr. Lawrie 
last month on his valuable assist- 
ance in the preliminary work in 
the proposed resusitation of the 
‘all round ’’ breeds and the form- 
ation for this purpose of an 
association at ‘present unnamed. 
—How would “ Society for the 


Propagation of the Popularity of 


the Black Orpingtons and Kindred 
Broken Breeds and the Financial 
Betterment of Breeders thereof’’ do? 
A little complicated and a trifle 
lengthy may be, but not 
complicated or longer than the fob 
it stands for—we expressed the 
opinion that he had had a lot to 
do with providing the corpse. A 
correspondent, commenting on the 
club and seeking further imforma- 
tion, appears to differ either from 
our opinion or mode of expressing 
it, for he writes :—Though you 
may be correct in the opinion that 
the exclusion of the other breeds 
from the scope of the poultry 
work at Roseworthy (if it is a 
fact) has been prejudicial to their 
advancement, it is only fair to 


Mr. Lawrie to remember that he is 


privately a keen. admirer of the 
general utility and table breeds, of 
which he was at one time a 


breeder.”’ 


few ~ 


more - 


Our correspondent: i is no 
doubt correct,* but with’. Mr. 
Lawrie’s personal predilictions- ae 


“eS 


pm 
A the matter of poultry, we. have, JO 
course, no concern nor has an ne 


else. They are doubtless wholly. 
correct and entirely | admirable. "ay 
Our correspondent would, we 


‘think, have been on | more solid 
‘ground had he pointed out the fact, 
Shich certainly isa fact, ‘that Mr. 
Lawrie, in his official capacity, 
has, in his writings and lectures, ‘ | 
been a consistent advocate of te ye 
value of the all round breeds: 
breeder of the dual purpose hy 
can with any show of justice, deny — 
that the Poultry Expert has given 
him and the breeds he favours a 
fair and square deal: in this mat. 
ter. From our point of view the 
Poultry Department has enough © 
‘Sins of omission on its shoulders — 
without lugging in any of which 
it has certainly not been guilty. 


} 
THE ROOT OF Bliss @ TROUBLE. | 


We certainly think that the drop- 
ing of the ‘‘any other” breeds” 
from the Roseworthy list (if it is 
a fact) has, as our correspondent — 
says, ‘ been prejudicial to their 
advancement.”’ In the public eye — 
they have been sort of ‘‘ weighed in 4 
the balance and found wanting.’ 
We also think that the liberality — wg 
to say the least of it, with which — 
the ‘standard of the breed” has — 
been interfered in the matter roy 
admission to the Roseworthy com- — 


_ petition pens, has been a. contri- — 


butary cause in providing the ~ 
aforesaid corpse. For both of 
these factors in the present com- i 
parative unpopularity of the breeds — 

the Poultry Expert is at alll events — 

‘nominally responsible. The real — 

root of the trouble, however, lies - BY 
in the breeds themselves, and we 

are quite ready to admit that the os 
‘“passing of the dual purpose — 
bird is, as far as commercial poul- _ 
try keeping (the only sort of poul- — 
try with which the Poultry Expert © b 
is officially interested), is concerned, 
is not a wholly undesirable even 
As a suburban utility and as an 
exhibition fowl, the heavy br 
will always command © a. large 
amount of well-deserved support. 
As money makers on any. commer-_ 

cial scale, and as long as prices — 
are as they are, they will remain — 
dead. Ooi hae 


PAR AFIFLD. 


There has been ‘some ~ 
amongst breeders as to condition ns 
at Parafield. This talk, or such 
it as we have heard, has not be 


iY , complimentary 
this connection we no- 
hat sa letter in reference to 
or ition was sent, presum- 
7 by one ‘of the competitors, to 
e of the evening papers. It 
ems that a. copy of it was for- 
irded to the Poultry Department 
that the reply might. appear at 
Seas time as the letter. To 

ge. «by results as reported, 
= said department found that 
‘ Was no to answer, or 
1 pp ton" mu A direct re- 

ght have been courteous, 
isn’t our funeral, in fact it 
‘seem to be anybody’s, eXx- 
the man who wrote the let- 

if he happens to be in a hurry 
himself in print or for the 


ha- 


hunt for, Since then we no- 
__ tice ‘in the official report that the 
birds are to be kept confined to the 
houses for some time. As far as 
we are aware, this is the first an- 
i nouncement of such intention on 
i: the part. of the Department. If so, 
Bo. does not appear to have been 
_ quite as candid as it might have 
or to have played the gaine 
fairly. We imagine that had 
confinement been a generally 
. / understood condition, many breed- 
iz ers would have made some altera- 
‘in the ‘preparation of their 
- The argument that ait’ is 
ey same for all is hardly sound. 
‘Oo take up open run bred birds 
pen them up, is to add con- 
tably to the chances of a dan- 
s moult. It is certainly 
ely to result in trouble 
ake birds reared on the 
system and put them in 
1x house somewhere else, 
ere are any ‘‘ confined sys- 
mpetitors, they, may quite 
ea ably bless the Department 
for its ‘sudden conversion to the 
I system, ov perhaps 
pe cotedness. How- 


ech “eendede 6 
and if ae ca, 


r to ee Sache to xl 
reas Mr. Lawrie cannot 


ie Arenas. of icc 
oa lege “pens. 


to encourage those breeders 


_ course 


general. 


ormation he was presumably, on . 


Eis *. 
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who 
had most closely studied the ques- 
tion of vitality and constitutional 
vigour in their birds and that it 
was reasonable to penalise those 
whose stock had been brought to 
the borderline of a break-down. It 
is an interesting point, one on 
which much might be said for and 
against. The question was. ol 
a good deal discussed in 
earlier competition days but the 
rule ot allowing replacements, 1 
deserved, or requiring breeders to 
send extra birds became 
Conditions have somnte- 
what altered. Deaths used to 
occur from general causes now they 
appear to be most frequently due 
to some form of break-down 
in the organs most directly con- 
cerned in egg production, It would 
seem that breeders have largely 
eliminated the danger of casual 
illness and death. They have bred 
greater vigour, a greater capacity 
perhaps to maiufacture eggs, but 
a lessened ability to lay them. 
Nine tenths of the machine has 
been improved, the remaining tenth 
has not. In the olden days deaths 
took place throughout the pens, 
now the greater number occur in 
those which are laying heavily, at 
least so we are informed. Whether 
this actually is so or not we do 
not know. The strength of a 
chain is that of its weakest link, 
and the same thing largely applies 
to a pen of birds. You can of 
course repair the chain at a price 
and replace a bird at Roseworthy 
or in the home breeding pen—also 
at a price but in the, latter case it 
may not be possible to catch up 
with the mischief which may have 
been done. Accidents and unex- 
pected misfortunes occur we know, 
in the best regulated concerns, but 


we don’t put our money in them 


if weiknow of this liability. Soin 
poultry most people would, we 
imagine, prefer to breed from a 


pen which did a 230 gait and lived 
to the finish than one which broke 
on the journey, but landed a 250) win- 
ner—with two reserves in the team 
and a couple of original members 
in the cemetery. 
Qe 
An Interesting Subjet. 


CAPONS AGAIN. 
A correspondent to whom we fre- 
plied last month on this subject, 
asks for further information, espe- 
cially with regard to the financial 
side of the question. He does not 
appear to think that we gave ca- 
ponising quite a fair deal ag a pro- 
fitable practice, and adds that he 


\ 


pretty. 


live weight and at 1/- 
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thinks we were in error im saying 
that the operation did not add to 


the size and weight of birds so 
treated, and further adds that he 
has heard that it is extensively 
catried on in America and that 
poultry breeders there must find it 
profitable. We would remind our 


correspondent that we were not 
discussing caponising generally, but 
as applied to certain given  con- 
ditions. His question, briefly, put 
as we remember it was—Would you 
recommend anyone with a fair 
sized flock of Leghorns now return- 
ing a satisfactory profit, to try to 
improve their table qualities by 
caponising or by cross breeding, 
or to take up another breed better 
adapted naturally for table  pur- 
poses and try to push this side of 
the business as well. Our answer 
was and is—No. When a man is 
running a concern successfully it 
would seem to be pretty poor 
policy to make any radical altera- 
tion in the method of working it. 
Extend by all means, but on the 
same lines which have already 
been proved and tested. With re- 
gard to the financial side of the 
caponising question, which is the 
important one, it may be men- 
tioned that the costs olf poultry 
feeding are quite different from the 
costs of going to a picture show. 
In the one case they depend on 
somebody else, in the other, on the 
man himself and many varying 
conditions, yet there is a tendency 
to consider one as fixed as the 
other. If one puts the mean aver- 
age food cost of raising poultry 
with wheat at 3/6 per bushel at 
4%d. per tb., he will, we believe, 
be as near the mark as it is pos-) 
sible to get. How much more or 
less will depend on the feeder and 
his working conditions. The price 


“received is even more difficult to 


arrive at. We should say that in 
putting the mean average under 
auction conditions at 6d. per lb. 
pec ib. 
dressed weight for private sale, we 
should be on the reasonably safe 
side. Until proved otherwise the 
cost and return of capon flesh 
must be taken to be the same as 
that of cockerel meat. We regret 
that we ‘cannot give our corres- 
pondent more exact infocmation 
but take some comfort in the 
thought that nobody else can, 
‘Circumstances alter cases’’ as 
much or more in poultry. feeding 
as they do in anything else. For 


instance, we could give the actual 
‘eash out of pocket cost of 


250 
dozen eggs and rather over 500 ih. 
of cockerel meat for the last 
twelve months, but as for the last 


(Continued on page 664). 
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Mating White Wyandottes. 


In discussing the mating up of 
White Wyandotte breeding pens, a 
fancier who has gone in largely for 
this variety for a number of years, 
writes :—‘' No .breeder can mate a 
pen of birds unless he knows their 
pedigree. Their individual merits 
must also be studied. In his mind’s 
eye he must have a perfect bird, 
and keep this model always before 
him. Most people think it is easy 
to breed white birds. All birds 
look white, but by an - up-to-date 
fancier they are seen differently. 
When we know that the White was 
a sport from the Silver Wyandotte 
can we wonder that even now, oc- 
casionally, a little grey ticking or 
a black feather can be found ? 
Therefore, never breed from a bird 
that shows brassiness. But do not 
mistase creaminess for prass. le- 
males showing brass on the neck 
should never be used to breed from. 
Males often show cream or yolk 
color! until a year old, ‘and then 
when the feathers harden down 
they become snow white. Fanciers 
overlook type more than anything 
else. A full breasted male mated 
to a low set female will produce 
fine shaped birds. A male with a 
long shaped head rarely produces 
any show stock. A poor eye on 
a male produces 75 per cent. of. bad 
eyed birds, but a poor eye on one 
female in a pen will not produce 10 


per cent. poor eyed birds. <A stub 
of feathers on the legs will not 


produce 20 per cent. so alllicted. 


You can produce 
. comb and legs in one 


good 
season, 


eyes, 
but 
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shape and stay-white plumage 
takes longer. Never pen a large, 
overgrown male with undersized 
females. The best specimens are 
generally produced by mating six 
or seven 7Ib. hens toa 6% or 7Ih. 
cockerel. A vigorous cockerel can 
be mated to more than seven fe- 
males. Sometimes large, well de- 
veloped pullets have yellow in 
shaft of feathers ; mate these to a. 
stay-white male with pale legs and 
skin, and they will produce a large 
percentage of show specimens. 

You should depend to a great 
extent on the male for color and 
shape, and the female for size. The 
beginner generally looks for good 
eyes, comb and legs, and passes 
over shape and color, thus sacrific- 
ing the two most important points 
of the White Wyandotte.’ 


o—__—_—- 
Travelled Eggs. 


It should not be a matter of 
surprise that eggs which have tra- 
velled by train, coach, or steamer, 
are not in the best possible. condi- 
tion for immediate setting or for 
ultimate hatching. The life germs 
contained in fertile eggs are certain- 
ly endowed with extraordinary vi- 
tality and one frequently hears of 
successful hatches under surprising- 
ly adverse conditions, There is lit- 
the doubt that eggs which have 
travelled are benefited by being al- 
lowed 24 hours to settle down 
before being placed under the hen. 
At least that is the opinion of 
most breeders, though we can see 
no particular reason why it should 
be so. 


Sargenfri Poultry Yards, 


EAST PAYNEHAM, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


WE SPECIALIZE ABSOLUTELY on WHITE LEGHORNS (heavy 
laying strains) and breed on_ strictly scientific lines, using only 
SINGLE-TESTED, PEDIGREED LAYERS as breeders, always keep- 


ing in view the STAMINA AND 


hence, we are able to transmit a high 


CONSTITUTION 


of. the birds, 
STANDARD OF PROLIFI- 


CACY from one generation to another without losing either VIGOR, 


OR SIZE of bird. 


should try a little 


Those breeders desirous of improving their strain 
of the SARGIENFRI 


blood, for our foundation 


stock was imported from the famous AMERICAN WICKOFF strain, 
and we are therefore enabled to supplv quite a different line of blood. 
NOTE—Eggs sittings from our ROSEWORTHY COMPETITION pen, 


won 2nd prize 1912-1913, 42/. 


Other, pedigreed pens, 217-. 


Stock for Sale. 


C. 


J. CHANDLER, Proprietor. 


‘ 


¢ ; . 2 
‘s c THE AUSTRALIAN HEN 
IX AND FANCIERS’ FRIEND _ 


is the generally acknowledged - 


best Poultry & Fanciers’ Paper 
in the Commonwealth. 
twice a month and costs 5s. a year, post — 
free. But to prove its value, we shall send 
you 12 back numbers—a liberal poultry 
education—post free, for ls. Money back 


‘ 


: 
‘ 


It is published — 


if you are not satisfied. Write to-day before — 


they have all gone. 


Sino” 


The Australian Hen 
. AND FANCIERS’ FRIEND, 
756 GEORGE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


The Fresh Egg. 


The fresh egg, even if it costs 
twopence, is not more costly than 
steak. The average price, how- 
ever, is not much more than half 
that amount and this again is re- 
duced to considerably under a mo- 
dest halfpenny, where a few fowls 
ate kept under the favoucable con- _ 
ditions of the ordinary suburban 
home. 
question of cost there is the quali- 
ty to be considered, and it is not 
too much to say that any house- 


Apart altogether from the : 


wife depending on the grocer for — 


her egg supplies really has a, good 


deal to learn, for by far the greater _ 
‘majority of eggs sold are ‘‘irying”’ 


A 


eggs—that is to say, that are not — 
in the best condition for boiling or — 


for any delicate cooking. One re- 


calls in this connection the board- — 


_ ing house story of the guest who, 
tired of omelettes, fried, poached, 


and scrambled eggs, asked for them 

plain boiled. ‘I don’t buy them — 
that fresh,’’ confessed the land-~ 
lady. 
to the knowledge that.a fresh egg, . 


People want educating up 


from the dietetic point of view, is _ 


one of the cheapest foods they can 


buy ; that one fresh egg is worth — 


two stale ones ; that the cheap egg — 


is a nasty egg, and it is only be — 


cause many people’s palates have — 


been ruined by eating nothing but — 


: 


stale eggs that they are content — 


with the present state of things. 


The public should in more cases” 


deal direct with the egg producer. 

No one whorhas ever regularly had/ 
really new laid eggs cares for any ~ 
a little ‘ off,” but many are simply — 
indiflerent. 
laid egg want. pushing.—Exchange. — 


e 


The claims of the new 


1918 


F illing the Winter Exg 
Basket. 


. \ 
Nothing is more profitable in 
poultry keeping than success, in in- 
‘ducing poultry to lay well during 
Bitte. winter time. Most people have 
their own idea as to what is the 
best breed for winter. One, man 
likes a pure breed, another has a 
_ special favourite cross that he 
swears by. Of course, every man 
is the best judge, because there, are 
_ so many Variations of position, cli- 
mate, accommodation, available 
food, etc.,:all of which are import- 
os ant to consider, that it is impos- 
sible to lay down one single rule 
that will apply to all classes of 
Sulit keepers alike, 


Most people now Micerstaged the 
importance of housing and the ne- 
—cessity of "scratching sheds and 
other sheltered places. It is quite 
impossible to expect good results 
without such accommodation. Birds 
so treated lay and pay well, but 
let them be moping about in cor- 
ners, huddling for shelter against 
the wind that sweeps through a 
poultry run from side to side and 
from end to end, and there will be 
no eggs whatever. Keep them 
warm, well fed, well exercised, sup- 
plied with green stuffs such as are 
available, provided with grit, and 
then there is not much likelihood of 
the egg basket being empty. With 
regard to food during the winter 
fowls should begin the day with a 
meal of warm soft food, and they. 
should end the day with a good 
feed of grain, in which a MIittle 
(but only a a) maize is in- 
cluded. 


g One word only in conclusion with 
_ regard to the roosting places. 
_ These should be open fronted. This 
is a plan more likely than any- 
thing else to prevent the fowls 
from having roup and colds and 
similar complaints, such as are 


a 


* its chief characteristic, 


Po es kes 


THE GARDEN 
preValent in winter. ‘There cannot 
be in an open-fronted poultry-house 
any accumulation of bad air to 
irritate the lungs and to start 
the pre-disposition of  catarrhal 
troubles which is quite lisely to de- 
velop into an actual cold or attack 
of roup, and that means a_ big 
drop in the profits.—Mxchange. 


—e 
A Law of Nature. 


A law of Nature, upon which ab- 
solute reliance may be placed, as- 
sists us very materially in select- 
ing this year’s breeding stock, 
writes an American poultry keeper. 
Put into ordinary language the 
law is that the more any part of 
the body is used, the larger and 
stronger it becomes, while the less 
it is used, the weaker and smaller 
it becomes. That is to say that a 
man who spends all his: time doing 
manual labour increases the 


strength of his muscles and sinews, 


while his brain does not develop in 
the same proportion ; a man who 
devotes all his energies to head 
work increases the power of his 
brain, while his muscles, decrease in 
strength. Applying this law to 
poultry, we find that the better 
layer a bird is, the bigger are the 
egg organs; if edible qualities are 
the breast 
is well developed ; while if it as 
evenly balanced, we know at once 
it is what is termed a general pur- 
pose fowl—that is, good all round. 
Such a bird is a better layer than 
table breeds, but it does not pos- 
sess such good edible properties. It 
is better upon the table than a 
laying breed, but it produces fewer 
eggs. By means of this law, it is 
possible to select the breeding 
stock with far greater certainty 
than would otherwise be the case, 
and from quite a large flock the 
best layers, the best table fowls, or 
the most suitable all-round birds 


“Koonoowarra Poultry Farm - Enfield. 


minutes’ walk from electric tram. 


; BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


| - PEKIN DUCKS. 
oe beaten in Show Pen). 


SA s* Semmes 


*Phone 273 


Breeder, Exhibitor, and Importer of Highest Class 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 


(Wonderful Layers of White Shell Eggs). 
Stock have won numerous prizes at Adelaide Leading Shows. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale in Season. 


For further particulars write— 


P. C. MANUEL, Proprietor. 
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WHAT TEA 


are 


YOU 
Drinking. 


For Quality YOU can’t Beat 


AMLUCKIE TEA. 


H. H. MANSFIELD, 


Unley Road & Culvert St., Unley City 


can be chosen. There are, of 
course, certain outward character- 
istics that denote for what qa fowl 


is most suitable. A large red 
comb usually indicates a good 
layer, a small rose-comb often, 


though not by any means always, 
denotes a general-purpose fowl; 
while very few really first class 
chickens have featheced or yellow 
legs. In selecting hens for laying, 
birds ‘firm and close in body, should 
be chosen, of a good size, well de- 
veloped behind, clean and tall on 
the legs, and active in, habits. For 
table purposes the hens should be 
heavy in body, shortish on the leg, 
and deep in breast. 


———_e—_— 
Some Causes of Intertility. 


Unfertile eggs can be accounted 
for in many ways. Stock birds 
that are not of a suitable age, too 
old or too young, the lack of a 
regular supply of green food, over- 
feeding, food containing too much 
starch, too frequent a use of spicy 
condiments, neglect to supply a 
reasonable amount of animal food, 
such as green bone, boiled lights, 
etc. Cold, wet, and sudden changes 
in the weather are responsible for 
many bad hatches. In mating up 
your breeding pens, take for pre- 
ference hens in their second year 
of laying, and mate them with a 
vigorous. cockerel, or vice versa. 
During the winter and early, spring 
five females to one male are quite 
sufficient, but as the weather De- 
comes warmer you can increase to 
eight or nine, or even twelve. 


—_—————_ oe 


There the three things absolute- 
ly mecessary to be a_ successful 
horseman : gentleness, patience, and 
firmness, Patticularly the first. 
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(Continued from page 667). 


six months the birds have sub- 
sisted largely on lucerne, peaches, 
tomatoes, sugar corn, box thorn 
becries, sweet potatoes, trom- 
bones, marrows, etc., and are now 
having a happy time on soursop 
bulbs and olives, it probably would 
not help our correspondent much 
and would certainly be an absurdi- 
ty as a guide to commercial poul- 
try keeping. Returning to more 
practical matters it will be seen 
from the figures suggested, that at 
the worst table poultry pays its 
way and that if one combines least 
possible cost with highest returns 
it looks very like a most profit- 
able proposition, but under similar 
conditions so is egg production 
only more so, so why should our 
correspondent or anyone similarly 
situated make any change. 


SIZE AND WHIGHT. 


As to size and weight, we can- 
not im this matter speak from ex- 
perience, but the subject was 
pretty thoroughly tested at jone of 
the American Hxperimental Sta- 
tions, if we recollect aright, with 
the result that it was found that 
there was ‘‘no noticeable difler- 
ence in the size and weight of 
treated and untreated birds grown 
under exactly similar conditions. 
In some few instances there was 
an apparent gain of up to 1 Ib., 
but this was believed to be due 
rather to the individual character 
of the birds than to, the caponising. 
The operation resulted im a tempor- 
are check to growth . which was 
afterwards fully regained. 


AMERICAN PRACTICE. 


In discussing American methods 
one must remember one essential 
difference of conditions, that is the 
tremendous demand for poultry 
—_— 


Eaaqas! Eaqs! 


Sittings from Heavy Laying 


White Leghorns 
Black Leghorns 
Black Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 


15 Eggs to each setting. Guaranteed 
fertile or replaced.. 10/6 per setting 


T. E. YELLAND, 
S.A. Farmers’ Co-Op. Union, Ltd. 
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flesh, from the Iooz. baby broiler 
to the rolb. soft roaster. Where 
the Australian housewife says chop 
her American sister murmurs 
chicken and won't be happy till 
she gets it. There is undoubtedly 
a big trade in capons in the big 
American markets, to supply the 
demand for soft meated birds in 
the season when the young cockter- 
el-of 4 to 5 tbs. is not procurable 
in any sufficient numbers. They are 
not usually sold as capons, simply 
as ‘‘ roasters.”’ 
their later hatches so that in the 
winter the place of the, spring and 
summer chicken may be taken by 
its emasculated brother. What are 
called “‘ extra fancy capons ”’ fetch 
high prices in Boston and New 
York. It is a rather interesting 
fact that they are almost invari- 
ably bred by mating a_ light 
Brahma cock with Cochin hens. 
Cheickens are hatched in July and 
August and make 8 to Io lbs. by 
January or February, when they 


‘ate worth I0/- to 12/- to the grow- 


ers. As the price to the con- 
sumer is said to.be from 15/- to 
20/-, one can understand ‘the state- 
ment that the demand is strictly 
limited.’’ 


NEARER HOME. 


Prices and practices from the 
other side of the world are, how- 
evec, not of much usa to us. Let’s 
get nearer’ home. Some years ago 
at the Hawkesbury conference a 
breeder read an interesting paper 
on ‘* Surplus Cockerels,’’ in which 
he strongly advocated the use of 
the knife or rather of the canula,; 
which is the special instrument 
used for this purpose. His princi- 
pal argument, as we remember it, 
was, that by doing so he was able 


to carry over his stock for a suit-_ 


able market, that he could buy 
store condition stock in the market 
or on the farms,. operate on the 
birds, feed them up and sell at a 
liberal profit. He appeared to sell 
the birds at 4 to 6 th. and looked 
to the bare winter and _ early 
spring market for his harvest 
time. No special quality was 
claimed for his goods. He made 
no losses through deaths and 
maintained that all breeds were 
suitable, even the feather weight 
division, making satisfactory sub- 
jects, but he expressed a preference 
for the middle weight classes. 
There was some difference of 
opinion expressed principally with 
regard to value of the process as 
applied to light breeds. Several 
members of the committee who 
had personal knowledge of the pro- 
cess and its results confirmed the 
opinion of the writer of the paper. 


Breeders caponise ~ 
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July, 1913 
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The process of preparing | fowls 


for exhibition receives a good deal. 


of attention, and methods effective — 
and otherwise are largely practised 


but that any treatment other than ~ 
to throw the birds into the pens ~ 


when they return from the show 

may be necessary, or. advisable, 

seems to be generally overlooked. 

It is to be regretted that this me-_ 
thod of handling returned birds is 

in general practice; the fact that 
more trouble! does not result speaks 
well for the care given the birds 

at shows and for the vigor of ex- 

hibition fowls, but even so, it is 

not to be expected that they. will 

arrive in the best of condition. If 

they are put directly into the pens 

with other fowls and made sub-. 
ject to the same conditions, they 

have a fair chance to take cold or 

to develop any cold, or other 

trouble, that they may have 

acquired at the show. It happens 

occasionally that a bird afflicted 

with some disease or ‘one that car- 

ries the germs of disease, finds its 

way into the show room and men- 

aces the health of all birds scooped 

near it. On that account, if for 

no other reason, fowls returning 

from shows should be cooped, or 

penned, separate from the others 

until they can be cured of slight 

ailments and have a chatce to re- 

cover their strength and natural 

condition. Four or five days, or at 
most a week, is sufficient 
the home coming fowls in condition 

to return to their regular quarters 

or to be mated for the season’s 

breeding without danger to them- 

selves or to other birds, This may — 
seem like too much work to avoid 

a mere possibility of serious trou- 

ble ; but when difficulties arise from 
such sources they are usually far- 

reaching in their efforts and decid- 

edly expensive for the poultryman 

in whose flock they occur. A little 

time and a little money spent to 

prevent such troubles are well in- 
vested. 


Tick. 


Reply to T. H.—If you only have 
a few fowls and a few tick, ‘you 
might try going over the birds 
carefully and dab a fhittle olive or 
any vegetable oil on any single 
tick or colony of them. Provide a 


- 


good dust ‘bath, the birds will “4 
probably make a bee line for it, — 


and, the dust and oil will probably — 
finish the tick. If there are a 
number of badly affected birds you 


to get 


s 


1 


vetter ‘try dipping them in kero- 
‘sene emulsion. kerosene a quart, 
water 20° quarts, soap % wb,, oil Ys 


3 oil aot kerosene ea 5 pour into the 
bulk of the water, which should be 
as warm as you and the fowls 
can conveniently stand. Then keep 
pumping the mixture into itself 
jor ten minutes. Dip the birds in 
this. See that the liquid pene- 
trates to the skin. One minute 
for bird should be suflicient. See 
that all parts except the head are 
covered and rub a little into this. 
_ Squeeze all the moisture out. They 
will do their own drying. Do the 
job as early in the morning as the 
-- sun has taken the chill off the day. 
_ Seep the birds on the move if they 
should happen to want to camp in 
the shade. Choose a sunny day. 

- Give -the birds a couple of hot 
meals and hope for the best., You 
will of course keep the birds in an 
absoluteiy clean place between the 
‘time of the operation and moving 
them to your new home. We should 


moving. Keep the liquid warm 
and thoroughly emulsitied. The 
9 proportions quoted are a, guide 
only, you may find it necessary to 
vary a little. Bear in mand that 
what you want to do is to coat 
each tick with a thin film of kero- 
‘sene and oil. ‘he principle des- 

tructive agency is tne choking of 
_ the breathing tubes. 
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a Correspondence. 


Bios ee FAIR CHANCE. 


To the ‘Editor. 


Dear’ Sir. An am glad to see that 
a club has been formed to encour- 
age breeders of the heavy breeds. 
AS you see by my address 1 am 
too far away to help in the good 
work but 1 may perhaps be als 
_ lowed to suggest the importance of 
ae “maintaining the standard of the 

breeds. 1t should be remembered 

that the Orpington, Wyandotte and 
Ny _ Plymouth Rock were bred to occu- 
py a definite place. There were not 
_ intended for and never m my 
opinion, will,become equal to the 
best of the egg breeds on the one 
= hand or the best of the table 
breeds on the other. I venture to 
hope that breeders will recognise the 
_ truth of this. I would advise 

_ my brother breeders of that grand 
fowl, the Black Orpington, to de- 
pend on its proved merits and not 
to attempt to force it into another 
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do it two or three days betore the . 


class. I think a mistake has been 
made in the past by breeders in 
sending birds to the competitions 
which but poorly represented the 
breed they were supposed to be. 
I speak more particularly of the 
Black Orpingtons which I know 
best. I visited Roseworthy on one 
occasion and have heard others ex- 
press the opinion, I then formed, 
viz., that the breed was _ being 
ruined by breeders too short-sighted 
and eager for present profit to 
look ahead, to see that to breed 
heavy breeds out ot type.and class 
was to kill people’s interest in 


them. I remember, Sir, that on 
one occasion your paper donated 
prizes for standard points. I hope 


to see the newly-formed club take 
this matter up and try to arrange 
for some recognition of standard 
merit even apart from the number 
of eggs laid. I think your Poul- 
try Expert should be asked to fix 
a weight limit under which no 
birds should be eligible. I am told 
that in the earlier competitions, 
and now, there is laxity in read- 
ing of the rule about breed qualifi- 
cations. I think that more 
stringency in this respect would be 
a step in the right direction. I can 
quite understand that he would in 
the earlier competitions at least, 
not wish to discourage breeders 
by rejecting their birds, but it is 
different now. I hope that the club 
will support the Expert in the 
course I have suggested, and also 
individually send up worthy repre- 
sentatives of their breeds. Trust- 
ing that I have not occupied too 
much of your space, and that some 
more able pen will take the matter 
up, I am, -etc., 


Breeder of Black Orpingtons. 
Horsham, Vic. 


We thank BOBO for his letter 
and sympathize with his preference 
for the heavy weight black. We 
fear, however, that as long ‘as 
eggs are I/- per dozen and poultry 
meat 6d. a tb., the public call will 
continue to be ‘for the bird which 
lays the most eggs, irrespective of 
other considerations. Commercial 
poultry keeping is not a matter of 
sentiment, and both breeder and 
buyer see more profit in an extra 
2 dozen eggs'than in 2 tb, extra 
meat. BOBO is in error in one 
point. The Poultry Experc had 
nothing to do with the first three 
competitions. If we recollect 
aright the appointment was not 
made till after they were com- 
pleted and he did not, we believe, 


take sole charge until the fourth or. 


fifth, consequently of course he 
had nothing to do with ‘ad 
mitting non-representative birds to 
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the earlier competitions.’’ In this 
matter he inherited what was pos- 
sibly a bad practice, and possibly 
continued it. Of course there are 
quite a lot of people who ask, 
what is the good of-type, size and 
feather, and even the greatest 
stickler for standard points might 
be hard put to it to demonstrate 
their actual practical value in the 
South Australian poultry world. 
If breeders of Black Orpingtons find 
that their best layers are to be 
found amongst their active tight 
feathered, comparatively small 
birds, it is of course natural that 
they should send such birds to re- 
present them. Why shouldn’t they? 
They certainly know their! own 
business best and as they pay the 
piper there is a good deal of jus- 
tice in thinking that they, ought to 
be allowed to call the tune.—Ed.) 


————_o—_———__——- 


Rearing Turkeys, 


The following information was 
given us by a triend a few years ago, 
writes a correspondent to a Vic- 
torian paper. The lady’s birds 
were a cross of the Amiercan 
bronze. She has always had good 
luck in rearing turkeys. She fed 
the young birds on bran and pol- 
lard, mixed with clover and other 
green stuff, cut with a chaficutter. 
The old birds got the same. It 
was mixed the night before, sott 
and damp. The chicks were kept 
under cover in wet weather. They 
were not fed heavily. There was 
also a splendid grass run for them, 
a garden with fruit trees, and 
plenty of shed accommodation. To 
rear turkeys successfully they must 
be bred from sound and wma- 
tured stock (two-year-old birds at 
least). They do not want to be 
pampered or kept too much con- 
fined. They should also sleep in 
the open-air. 


————_o—__—_ 


In keeping fowls for profit it 
should never be forgotten that the 
stock must be young. It is im- 
Possible to expect success unless 
this point is remembered and act- 
ed upon. 


WANTED TO SELL. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. 


Lucerne. 


The value of lucerne as a green 
food for poultry is pretty generally, 
recognised by breeders, though its 
great superiority to most other 
forms of green food is not so well 
understood as yet. This superiori+ 
ty is made very evident ina report 
of the chemist at the Dominion of 
Canada Experimental Farm, Otta- 
wa, in which he states that “ al- 
falfa furnishes a large amount of 
forage especially rich in flesh-form- 


ing constituents,’ and that it be- 
longs Ost a class of plants, in- 
cluding the clovers, peas, beans, 


vetches, etc., that is characterized 
by. possessing a large proportion of 
nitrogenous matter (crude protein) 
in their tissues.’’ This expert fur- 
ther states that cured alfalfa pos- 
sesses fourteen per cent. of crude 
protein, that red clover possesses 
twelve per cent., while mangels, 
which are used veey commonly by 
poultrymen as winter green food, 
contain only one and one-half per 
cent. of crude protein. He then 
adds, ‘“‘It is evident that alfalfa 
furnishes a more nutritious fodder, 
weight for weight,;than the grasses, 
Indian corn or roots.” 

The chemical division of the agri- 
cultural experiment station at the 
University of Minnesota, referring 
to an analysis of foods it has 
made, states that ‘‘the most 
striking feature shown is the large 
amount of protein in the alfalfa,” 
in comparison with clover, ‘ the 
former possessing, in this analysis, 
seVenteen and one-half per cent. of 
protein and the latter thirteen per 


cent.” “This substance’’ (pro- 
tein), adds the chemist, “is al 
ways the most valuable constitu 
ent of a feeding stuff. It is the 


substance that enters so largely 
into the composition of the flesh 
and the vital fluids of the body, 


and, in a dairy animal, of the milk. 
Here, then, we have a source of 
protein which seems to be far 


superior to red clover, which here- 
tofore has held undisputed the title 
of being the best nitrogenous for- 
age for Minnesota.”’ 
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Lucerne is very easily grown in 
this climate, and preparations for 
sowing a patch should be at once 
made by all poultry keepers who 
have not already an established 
plot. It is not worth while sow- 
ing just yet but the stand will be 
all the better if the ground to be 
sown is dug over and well man- 
ured. A fine crop of weeds will 
soon make their appearance which 
can be dug in before they get too 


big. If this digging is done 
once or twice before the seed is 
sown, it will be nice and mellow 


by, the time the first of the warm 
weather comes. Jyucerne is a_ bit 


tender at first, and requires a 

clean, level, and well pulverized 

surface for best results. 
EEE ah ee 


Running Incubators. 


The incubator should be set up 
carefully according to directions, 
and the hatching chamber gradual- 
ly brought to the proper tempera- 
ture. The temperature which the 
thermometer should show depends 
somewhat upon its position in the 
draw. If the thermometer merely 
records the air temperature on a 
level with the top of the eggs, as 
they lie upon the trays, and is sus- 
pended near the centre of the cham- 
ber, then a temperature of 102% 
will bring the chickens out prompt- 
ly on the twenty-first day. 


The eggs should not be placed in 
the incubator until after the oper- 
ator is able to maintain a fairly 
uniform temperature. Unless the 
regulator is properly adjusted to 
the right temperature and all the 
parts in good working order, it is 
an easy matter for the tempera- 
ture to run too high, and thus in- 
jure, or totally destroy, the hatch. 
The temperature should be main- 
tained as uniform as possible. All 
violent fluctuations are unnatural 
and injurious. ‘This is especially 
true of temperatures above the pro- 
per incubating temperature. Cool- 
ing the eggs a few degrees below 
the proper incubating temperatures 


DO YOUR TANKS GET RUSTY? 


If so, riug us up (Central 1890) or write for full particulars of ‘‘PLYMEL”, 
Its worth wkile, 


* PLYMEL”’ block pliant enamel is anti- ee rust-absorbent, alkali and 
acid proof, anc 
ABSOLUTELY IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE. 


It is the cheapest and best Preservative for tanks, tronghs, pipes, tarpaulins, and all 
agricultural machinery, and is invaluable for covering damp walls and leaky roofs; 


KING & CO., 
MARLBOROUGH CHAMBERS, WAYMOUTH STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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A. HH. BRUCE 
Engineer, General Machinist, do. 
Corner of 
FRANKLIN AND MORPHETY ST., 

ADELAIDE. 


Mamufacturer of Centrifugal and 
‘geared forced Pumps—Repairs to all 
Steam, Oil and Gasoline 
Engines « Speciality. 


A TRIAL SOLICI£ED 


does no harm, and in case the 
ventilation of the machine is not 
sufficient to supply the germs with 
enough oxygen, this cooling may be 
necessary for a good hatch. 

— Ventilation and Moisture. — 

The ventilation of the machine is 
next in importance to the tem- 
perature. During ‘their develop- 
ments the germs absorb oxygen, 
and throw off carbon dioxide or 
carbonic acid gas, as it is some- 
times called. If the carbon diox- 
ide is allowed to accumulate, or in 
other words, if the vitiated air is 
not replaced by pure air, with suf- 
ficient rapidity the germs will be 
weakened, and those which are 
somewhat naturally weak, will be 
killed. Bowel trouble and  non- 
absorption of the contents of the 
yolk sack, two very common ail- 
ments of incubator chickens, are 
frequently caused by lack of fresh 
air in the incubating chamber, dur- 
ing the hatch. 


The eggs must be given plenty of 
fresh air, but if this is overdone 
another trouble is encountered. The 
eggs loose too much moisture, and 
the chicks dry fast to the shells, 
thus destroying many chicks, and 
producing many cripples. On the 
other hand if the eggs do not lose 
enough moisture, the chicks are 
weak and flabby and do not have 
sufficient room so that they are 
unable to break their shells and 
thus make their escape. Between 
the two extremes 
moisture and too little there is a 
nveditim where the moisture condi- 
tions are just right, and when, 
closely adhered to in _ practice, 
gives best results. 


of too much - 
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To no one are an incubator and 
eS rearer more useful than to a 
vised He should raise his chickens 
at the proper season, and in ¢ good- 
; oly numbers. ‘The machines will do 


- time than the hens, and he will 
have larger hatches of a uniform 
WS age, which is important. ‘The on 
five or six weeks of a chicken’ 
»! life i is the most critical period. li 
allowed to become stunted at: that 
time, chickens never recover sufli- 
ciently to,gain the size they would 
+ otherwise do, and special « care can 
4 be better and easier given during 
that period: when larger numbers 
are of one age; there is less hust- 
ling of the younger by the older 
than when there are broods of all 
Pie aes raised by hens at odd times. 
To produce fine chickens the far- 
“mer should begin at the start, and 
keep them going right away. Given 
the right type of bird to suit’ his 
conditions, and his chickens pro- 
‘perly fed, he will find an incubator 
and a foster mother two of the 
most useful implements on his 
farm.:”* Bath 


The Egg and its Value. 


The yolk of anegg weighs about 
_ One-third of the whole, the white 
_. about 60 per cent., and, the shell, 
which chiefly consists of carbonate 
of lime, of Io per cent., or slightly 
less. Under analysis it is found 
that from 72 to 75 per cent. of an 
egg consists of water, but this 
& varies in accordance with the sys- 
‘tem: of feeding, while the fat 
and albuminous matter, each 
slightly ‘varying, complete the 
weight. Although the shell weighs 
about Iu per cent. of the whole 
bos: egg, it Varies enormously in, its 
3 | mineral: contents or composition. 


“Wher. exes are exposed to the 
air they lose weight ; the shell, be- 
ing porous, the water evaporates, 
its place being taken by air, for 
which reason it gradually changes 
Ohi flavour, and finally in composi- 
tion. Taek one experiment sixteen 
eggs were exposed for ten days, 
when they lost 1.6 of their weight. 
‘his was nearly doubled when they 
were left for twenty days, and 
‘™more than trebled, the loss being 
5 per cent., in thirty days. 


When eggs are coated with a pre- 
-servative, such as water-glass, the 
loss of. ‘Mmoisture/from within is 
prevented, and it is for this reason 
that this material is now so large- 
Beh. used for preserving — purposes. 


this with much less trouble and~ 
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If we compare the egg with meat If, therefore, meat is worth tod. 
which is moderately lean, we find per tb., free from all waste, the 
it equal in round terms’ to its egg at 1d. is one of the very cheap- 
weight of moderately lean meat. est foods on the market. 
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“CYCLONE” 
FENCES:GATES 
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FOOT T!T ARE GOOD” 
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The frames. are 
made of strong 
steel tubing. 
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Absolute rigidity 
is secured not only 
by the braces or 
mesh, but by put- 
ting no joints in 


Gyclone Woven Gato, 9 to 16 ft. ee toner 


The hinges are 
adjustable, so that 
the gate will hang 
true, even if the 
posts be out of 
shape. 
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Cyclone gates do 
not sag. They are 
light, perfectly ... 
balanced and se- 
cure, and they are 
not affected by the 
weather. 


Many other de- 
signs are illustra- 
‘ ted in our Cata- 


Cyclone “N” Gate, 10 ft. Rabbit Netted, logue. Get it. 
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Cyclone Spring Coil Fence Cyclone Ornamental Gates 
Sent out in 5 chain rolls, ready for erec- Handgates & Driveway ; 
tion. Cannot be strained past tension This is one of the many beautiful designs in 
point. Never slacks out. Will! hold any- scroll and mesh work for suburban residen- 
. thing, Requires fewer posts. Is durable, ces that we make. They are all strong and 
strong, and elastic always dnrable. 


’ Ghere are thousands of Cyclone Gates in use in Australia, and every one of them gives 
satisfaction. There are hundreds of miles of Cyclone Fencing. Without doubt Cyclone 
Fences & Gates have solved the problem of safety and security in the matter of enclosures. 


GET A CYCLON:. CATALOGUE.. 


CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE & GATE CO. 


_123-125 Waymouth Street, ADELAIDE. 
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Recast of the Maine Experiment. 


By Dr. Raymond Pearl. 


(Continued from May Issue). 


From these tables (published in 
the May issue, Kd. G. & F.) the 


folowing matters are to be 
noted :— 

I. The percentage of infertile 
eggs is distinctly high, being 19 


per cent. in one case and 18 per 
cent in the other. This, however, 
does not mean, as might at first 
thought be supposed that there is 
some weakness on the part of the 
‘imales or females bred. As a mat- 
ter of fact the explanation of. this 
poor record of activity is that 
when the pens were mated up 
early in February no interval of 
time was allowed for the estab 
lishment of fertility before begin- 
ning to save eggs for hatching. 
That is to say, the eggs were 
saved and, incubated from these 
breeding pens on the very sate 
day that the male bicd was put in 
the pen, and in a few instances it 
is probable that eggs were actual- 
ly included from hens which had 
neveribeen with a male bird at 
all. Every practical poultryman 
knows, that on the average it 
takes from 6 to Io days to estab- 
lish good fertility in eggs attr 
brds are mated together. As 
result of this incubating of the 
eggs taken from the time that 
the male and female birds were 
put together the record of fertility 
suflers a heavy handicap. Actually 
after fertility was once established 
(that is, alter the male bird had 
been in the pen about Io days) 
the average percentage of infertile 
eggs for the remainder of the sea- 
son was about that which is con- 
sidered normal in the work of this 
station. ‘This figure is on the 
average about 10 per cent. of the 
eggs iniertile. 


The reader may be disposed to 
wonder wh: eggs which were prac- 
tically certain to be infertile were 
incubated. ‘The reason was _ pri- 
marily that it was desired to get 
just as many chicks as _ possible 
hatched April 1st or within a few 
days of that time. Hxperience has 


shown that, under the environ- 
mental conditions which obtain 
here, that time is the best ‘to 
hatch chickens which are to be 
used in fecundity work. Such birds 
came into laying at the proper 
time without either forcing or re- 
tarding. Now it is a _ fact that 
while, on the average, it takes 


from 6 to Io days to get fertility 
well established after a mating is 
made, yet there are individuals in 


which the very next egg laid after 
the first copulation will be fertile. 
Because of this consideration all 
possible eggs were saved from the 
beginning of the matings, with the 
certain knowledge that while the 
relative or percentage fertility of 
these early eggs would be low, yet 
absolutely a few chicks would ” be 
obtained. The desire to get these 
chicks far outweighed any idea of 
making a maximum record of fer- 
tility of eggs, the latter, in fact, 
not entering into consideration at 
all. 


2. The hatching quality of the 
eggs as indicated by the per cent. 
ot fertile eggs hatched is again 
somewhat below what may be con- 
sidered normal’ for the Maine Sta- 
tion stock at the present time. 
With large numbers of eggs the 
normal hatching percentage of fer- 
tile eggs is on the average a little 
over 60, taking the whole season 
through. Toward the last of the 
mating season (the month of May) 
the hatching percentage normally 
rises considerably. 


Here, just as in the case of fer- 
tility, the records tabled bear a 
rather heavy handicap, which could, 
have been avoided had the only 


purpose been to bring out the best 


record of which the birds were cap- 
able. The factor m question here 
is the holding of, the eggs before 
incubation from the first week. in 
February on. No eggs were put 
in incubators until March 7th. 
More than half of the eggs set 
at this time were over, two weeks 
old when put in the incubator. 
Everyone who has dealt practical. 
ly with incubation knows that 
this means a serious reduction in 
the percentage of fertile eggs 
hatched. The reason for managing 
in this way was again to get the 
greatest possible absolute number 
of chicks hatched about April Ist, 
regardless of the relative propor- 
tion of chicks to eggs set. 


3. Taking all the records toge- 
ther and using the averages in the ~ 
computations it appears that, even 
with the handicap mentioned, in 
the high fecundity lines it required 
only 2.6 eggs in the incubator in 
Ig1I to produce one chicken. three 
weeks old. In the low fecundity 


lines it requires 3.2 eggs to make 


one chicken three weeks old (As is 
well known three ‘weeks covers 
neatly the entire chick mortality. 
The subsequent death rate among 
chicks which at three weeks of age 


and not a genetic matter. 


are in full health and mse ‘is rela. 
tively insignificant). These figure 
are for the whole of the hatching 
season of I91I, that is, f 

February ast to vane. Ist. 


ducing abate of he: stock because * 
of the heavy handicap. explained - x r 
above. In spite of this fact, hhow- ; 
ever, these records can _ only be sg 
regarded ‘as ndnon ene an emake Oy 
performance. ‘ aa 


Certainly these adie pas eae 
“ite and reaing give no support to 
the view that the constitutional 
vigor or vitality of the Station — 
Barred Plymouth Rock has been — 
impaired by .many years of con-) 
tinued artificial incubation and 
rearing. When it takes but three 
eggs or less to produce a chick 
three weeks old the stock cannot 
be said to be in a condition of ne 
duced vitality. kane: 


4. It is plain that there’ isiitio St 
substantial diflerence between the y 
females of the high fecundity lines — 
and the females of the low. fecundi- 
ty lines with respect to ne 
records.’ What small differences 
there are indicate that birds of the 
high fecundity lines are on the 
whole somewhat surer reproducers 
than those of the low fecundity — 
lines. While the percentage of in- 
fertile eggs is smaller in the low 
fecundity lines, on the other hand 
the percentage of fertile ebgs ‘ 
hatched is also lower and a slight- 
ly larger percentage of chicks died 
during the first three weeks of their 
lives. Particular attention is 
‘called to this matter here because ie 
it has been alleged by one critic 
that selection for high egg produc- | 
tion was inimical to reproductive 


capacity in the domestie fowl — — 
As,a matter of fact, as the pre- xr 
sent figures show, that is not at 


all the case. The criticism was 
based upon the accepted ~fact — 
‘that there is a negative correlation — 
between winter egg production and 
the hatching quality of eggs in the — 
subsequent breeding season, This, 
however, is purely a. physiological Me: 
High — 

laying during the winter — months — 
undoubtedly tends to bring about — 
a somewhat fatigued condition of hy 
the whole reproductive system 
with the result that the eggs in ‘ty 
the subsequent spring do not hatch — 
quite so well as under other cir 
cumstances. This, however, has — 
nothing to do with the innate 
vhereditary capacity of these same — 
hirds in respect to fecundity. LE pes ‘ 


(In the next section of the report — 
‘Dr. Pearl discusses the interesting — 
subject of in-breeding ‘as it affected | 
the purpose of these Sa represen: 


— 


cate 's Hair. 


. _—_ 


8 


: The arrangement and care bat the 
: Nese girl’s hair has long been a 
source of anxious thought to the 
loving mother. A wise woman 
no longer clips her little daugh- 
ter’s hair, nor keeps it short ‘all 
hrough her school days. She lets 
it grow in the natural soft’ ring- 
ets that seldom come in after 
ve ars, and relies on her skill and 
care to maintain a luxurious 
growth. She brushes the tender 
hair carefully everv day, making it 
soft and glossy by this process. 

The: beauty points are trained by 
painstaking labour. If the hair is 
~ secant about the brow, then a little 
cocoa butter is rubbed in. She 


herself. 


It is UE not_ to change 
the as of a child’s hair fre- 
esa A parting must not be 
allowed to become too wide, yet 
i the hair must be parted ‘at times 
MEG Prevent its becoming untract- 
be _able. é 
; For) very little girls the “cranny 

A can ” are about the daintiest way 
BS OF arranging ‘the tresses. The hair 
Be 7 <is parted, and a curl on either side 
is is tied with some delicate shade 
of ribbon. The curls fall furward 
over the ears, forming a most deli- 
ie Dae Sng frame for the wee 


” 


; Often. a very plain little girl may 
pea De made quite prettv by a studied 
AY ba arrangement of her hair. Tf her 
OF hair is dressed quaintly it will im- 


Pro ve her immensely. 


oS A child's hair Bicild be washed 
Very two weeks, at least. A good 


BALSALL aa = _ _ 


_ uses no, Beaetes or bleaches, but . 


; ‘IN ¥ ‘LB, AND SMALL PACKETS. 
TURNS HARD WATER SOFT AS RAIN WATER. 
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) Home Notes. @ 


shampoo and a simple one is made 
as follows :— 


Melt a cake of pure olive oil 
soap in a quart of boiling water. 
When the soap is dissolved the re- 
sult will be almost a. jelly. Take 
of this jelly, say, two large table- 
spoonfuls, and a small lump of 
common washing soda about the 
size of a filbert. First wet the 
hair thoroughly with hot water, 
then rub the shampoo mixture well 
into the roots. Rinse thoroughly 
in several waters, and then care- 


fully dry. 


Mmpaes ee ao 


Colour and Its Influence. 


Not many people perhaps under- 
stand the importance of a wise 
selection of colours in planning a 
scheme of home decoration, yet 
there are sound scientific reasons 
why very careful consideration 
should be given to the subject, for 
so much has the value of colour 
come to be recognised in the scien- 
tific world, that prominent psy- 
chologists have made 
study of its effects on the minds 
of school children and in many 
places lessons are given designed to 
teach the students chromatic har- 
monies. It is found that color 
may not only be attractive and 
produce a pleasing, restful or quiet- 
ing effect, but may serve the op- 
posite purpose of exciting, irritat- 
ing or wearving. Edgar Allen Poe 
in one of his noted tales, ‘‘ The 
Fall of the House of Usher,’’ used 
the color effect of the rooms and 
of the lightning to produce the 
wierd, ghostly éffect of his story. 
Many éolor effects have been tried 
on folks, sick and well; and while 
yellow proves merely cheery and 
sunny, colors that are strongly 
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For Dirty and Greasy Clothes and Hands. Dairy and Kitchen Utensils, 
; and all Woodwork, use warm (preferdble) water and 


‘BURFORD'S EXTRACT OF SOAP. 


CONTAINS BUCALYPTUS OIL. 
USE THE SUDS FOR SPRYING 


VEGETABLES AND TREES. 


“Send ‘your TALLOW to W. H. Burford. & Sons, Limited 
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red have been found to be some 
what exciting and those that are 
strongly blue to be depressing. Con- 
sciously or otherwise we react to 
their influence and confess to this 
in such expressions as ‘‘ red with 
anger’? and ‘‘ having the blues” ; 
while ‘a thoughtful mood we char- 
acterize as a ‘' brown study.’’—Ex- 


change. 


—————©—_—_-- 
Making Home Pleasant. 


mothers realise the 
full meaning and importance of 
those words. It should be the aim 
of every mother to make: the home 
pleasant for all; the one place to 
which each and every member of 
the family may return with  feel- 
ings of happiness. 

The place where the little ones 
may safely bring their little com- 
panions, knowing well mother will 
not care, but will take an interest 
in their childish sports, even per- 
haps joining with them in g quiet 
way. 


How many 


The place where the daughter 
can come with her little troubles 
and confidences, always sure of 
mother’s ready ear and mother’s 
gentle words of comfort. 


The place where the young man, 
just starting out in life, meeting 
with so many temptations and dis- 
couragements, can come, where 
the mother, with her kind words 
of sympathy and wise council can 
do so much toward helping him in 
the right way and strengthen his 
character for the coming years. 


The place where the husband and 
father turns as to a haven of rest, 


_where all the vexatious care of the 


day are thrown aside, and with 
his wife and children . gathered 
round him he is content. Pleasant 
indeed is such a home, and no one 
in the home is so loved and rev- 
erenced as the dear mother who 
makes it so. 
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About Rhubarb. 


—_—_ — 


Natural salts which are supplied 
principally in fruit and vegetables 
are of very great importance in 
the preservation of health and 
strength. 


In speaking of salt, a compound 
of acid with alkali is meant. This 
is a chemical salt. Chemists sup- 
ply these compounds of acids and 
alkalies when they sell fruit salts 
as specifies to restore the blood to 
its normal state of health. Nature 
can mix these fruit salts far better 
than the chemist, let him be ever 
so skilled. Nothing crude comes 
from the hand of Doctor Nature. 


Kverything is delicately mixed in 
such sort that the tissues of the 
body can absorb and use them, 


not reject them by reason of over- 
keen disturbance. In apples, pears, 
oranges and similar fruits, the 
mixture is made‘in the juices where 


acids and alkalies mingle agree- 
ably, but in measure not too 
strong. Where acids alone are 


found the mixture is made in the 
blood itself, which is alkaline and 
adapted to make the combination. 


But in rhubarb the mixture is 
ready beforehand. Oxalic acid, and 
malie acid, two very powerful 
ones, mix with potashes and sodas 
and form a strong purifying mix- 
ture, Nature gives this medicine 
in the rhubarb in her most power- 
ful doses, hence the wry, faces that 
are made over its sourness if the 
stalk is eaten raw. 


Evil acids in the blood are neu- 
tralised and chased into nothing- 
ness by the acids of the rhubarb, 


then the ills they brought’ in the 


shape of outbreaks or skin-spots 
vanish. The alkaline constituents 
of the blood itself receive addition 
by the coming into it of the pot- 
ash from the rhubarb, and, the 
liquor sanguinis then is able to 
fully perform its mission in nour- 


ishing the system. 
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In spring, therefore, it seems the 


natural law that one should eat 
at least once daily of rhubarb 
cooked appetisingly by culinary 


cunning in some of the many dif- 
ferent ways it may be used. 


Too,much of a good thing is as 
bad in its way as too little. 
People, knowing the beneficial re- 
sults that accrue from eating plen- 


ty of rhubarb have been known to_ 


take it to excess. Then the blood, 
receiving too much of a_ powerful 
remedy, becomes too acid, losing 
its alkalinity, and showing its ill 
treatment by a host of signs. One 
of these signs, luckily, is distaste, 
when the palate rebels against ex- 
cess and rhubarb becomes an, ab- 
horred dish, instead of an eagerly 
accepted one. This is a sure sign 
that too much has been eaten. 


The writer knows!of a case where 
enthusiasm for the splendid, pro- 
perties of rhubarb led a woman 
to use it at every meal for weeks. 
She grew quite skilled in finding 
new ways of preparing it, and 
she ate it till she sickened of jit. 
Now she cannot be prevailed upon 
to touch it. One curious result of 
over-usage was that her teeth went 
on edge at the sight of anything 
sour, and for nearly a whole year 
she could not bear to taste any 
kind of fruit. 


She had made rhubarb tea by 
infusing the leaf-stalk in water to 
make an acid drink. She had, 
taken it in puddings,, pies, tarts, 
and stewed with various flavoring 
in order to give it variety. She 
had turned the pure juice iinto 
shapes by means of gelatine and 
moulds, then eaten it as a_ jelly. 
She had, in fact, used the rhubarb 
in every way she could think of, 
and most immoderately. 


Moderation is the keynote to aim, 


at as well as variety in using 
rhubarb. It will, undoubtedly, re- 
vitalise exhausted blood and re- 
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OLD WASH WAYS ARE gooD 


« 


but the ie 


GLEANSO WAY 1S BETTER, 
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The old washing ways had to be tho- 
roughly tested before they could really 
be called GOOD. If you do the same 
with COX’ CLEANSO—give it a tho- 
rough test, use it according to the 
instructions on each bottle (net using 
too much) there is only one conclu- 
sion you can come to, and that is, 
that it is far better than the old way 
of rubbing with a lot of soap, for 


CLEANSO saves half your time, 


CLEANSO saves a good deal of soop 


CLEANSO dispenses with the need 
of a washboard. r 


CLEANSO obviates all tiresome rub- 
bing and scrubbing; amd there- 
fore clothes last much longer. 


CLEANSO cleanses THOROUGHLY 


CLEANSO is non-injurious to even 
the most delicate fabrics and 
laces. : 
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EVERY GROCER SELLS CLEANSO. 


a 


store to it most of its depleted 
salts, and in doing this it will ac- 


complish a grand work, for it‘will 


enable the hlood’ to extract from 
other foods all it requires. This 
it is not:able to,do when exhaust- 
ed and deficient in salts. Then 
food is partly wasted when it is 


eaten, for it passes away unused | 


by the blood. ’ If rhubarb. is . able 


to give thé blood power to take 


from the food its complex reiquire- 
ments, this is a most salutary ef- 
fect of eating it. 


It will take any flavor. 
mon, lemong ratafia, or any essen- 
tial oil will go well with it, vary- 
ing its flavor. 
to give it a certain amount of 
consistence and body, and most 
cooks put a leaf or so of gelatine 
in with it when stewing it., Thick 


cream is eaten with stewed rhu- 
barb, and, served with any dish 
containing rhubarb. The cream 


Cinua- 


It needs gelatine 


gives richness, blandness, and soft- _ 


ness to the tart dish.- 
barb enables, the cream to be fully 
digested, too, which might not be 
the case without its agreeable acid. 
In’ cooking rhubarb, excessive tart- 
ness departs if a pinch of carbon- 
ate of soda is added to the juice. 


’ é ut : 
This increases its solvent power 
much more — 


and makes it very 
strongly a vegetable salt. 
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The Home should be a 
Social Centre. 


The question is frequently asked, 
“What place does the home- 
maker occupy in the world?” and 


-awriter in Wisconsin Hortigulture 


answers it as follows :— 


There should be no attempt 


made to place a cash value on, the 


home- 
sacred 


influence of the home or 
maker.. Home is too 


~ to come into the commercial world. 


It means mother, father, and the 
children. It stands for all that is 
lovable or worth living for. It is 
all that binds the human race to- 
gether. 

The home-maker has a work to 
do,.a holy service to render to the 
world that is far above a money 


value. 


Every home should be a_ social 
centre, where old and young can 
meet for a social hour and chil- 
dren should be helped to feel.that 
there is no 
and their friends can have quite as 
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good times as at home. If that 
spirit was fully lived up to it 
would do, more to close the saloon 
doors than all the political 
‘Isms’ together. ‘There is an 
atmosphere of refinement, a feeling 
of cordial fellowship, about a home 
function that is never present ata 
public entertainment, however well 
conducted. 


The home affairs should be so 
managed that each individual un- 
derstands that he is a part of the 
whole with specific duties and ob- 
ligations. That the material and 
social life of the home depends on 
the willing co-operation of the 
members. 


Parents should understand the 
necessity of training the children 
to willing obedience of home rule ; 
that the home is a small republic 
in which all have an equal right 
to work, play and share what 
comes in the way of success, or 
the reverse, and as all know that 
‘‘into each life some rain must 
fall,’ children should be taught to 
meet disappointment bravely and 
feel that they can do much to com- 
fort those who are in trouble. 


Much of the discontent and dis- 
like of work among children could 
be avoided if parents would go 
cheerfully about their own duties. 
Don’t expect children to be willing 
workers when they constantly hear 
older people complain of the drud- 
gery of work and wishing they 
might live without it, scrimping 
and denying themselves and fami- 
lies many pleasures that they may 
accumulate money enough to go 
into town to live where there is 
something doing. 


There is good material in the 
bright boys and girls around you 
who ought to be kept busy and 
all they need is to be guided by 
someone with matured judgment 
who has not forgotten how, to be 
young. Invite the neighbors to 
help plan the work so that there 
will be time and opportunity for 
parties, picnics and literary meet- 
ings. Organize clubs for culture 
and social purposes and when club 
evening comes don’t imagine you 
are too tired to go. Take part in 
the entertainments and let the 
voung people see that the old folks 
ate alive and intend to remain so. 

There is nothing that will spur 
on the mental activity of the 
young folk like a literary contest 
in which old and young meet in 


friendly rivalry. 


We are too much given to culti- 
vating that tired feeling as we 
draw near life’s meridian and be- 
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KALGOORLIE - HOTEL, 


HINDLEY STREET 


CHARLES HONES, Proprietor 
(Late of Theatre Royal Hotel). 


Good 


visitors. 


accommodation for Country 
Tariff, 25/- per week; 4/6 


per day. 


Beds, 1/6 per night. Meals 1/- 


gin to think the new house with 
its fine furnishings is just a. little 
too nice to give parties in and 
that there is no sense in the young 
people wanting parties. 


The home should be as fine as 
can be afforded but there should be 
nothing too good for family use. 
There should be an abundance of 
real good reading, music and games 
that the home life be such that in 
after years when the children look 
back to the dear old home, their 
sweetest memories will be of the 
guiet evenings spent at home with 
the family. 


ee 
Hot Food for Cold Weather. 


The importance of hot food for 
cold weather cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The stomach requires 
blood with which to digest food, 
and if anything of a cold nature 
is partaken of the temperature of 
the digestive organs is reduced, 
and as a consequence no digestion 
ean proceed until-the normal heat 
is again established. In this way 
it is clearly seen that a loss of 
energy has taken: place»which it 
would have been well to avoid, 
and in cold weather, if we are to 
keep well, everv precaution ought 
to be taken to maintain animal 
heat. Warm food, and warm 
clothing are the best preventives. 

Liquid foods are more easily 
assimilated by the blood than 
solids ; therefore nourishing soups 
ought during the winter months to 
enter into the daily dietary. Where 
rigid economy must be practised, 
soups may be made without meat, 
but it cannot be supposed that an 
equal amount of nutrition is to be 
had from purely vegetable soups. 
Yet cheap soups have their value. 
Lentils, peas, and haricot beans are 
rich in nitrogen, and deserve an 
important place in our billof-fare. 
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Child Life. 

A child should be out in the 
fresh air and sunshine as much as 
possible, learning from things by 
handling them, and, above all, 
whether he learns or not, exercis- 
ing his muscles. There are parents 
who worry because their child 
does not take readily to books, 
but prefers boisterous play. Don’t 
think that this means that the 


child will: not have a good brain 
later on. Mental power is the 
highest of human attributes. We 


do not look for fruit from orchard 
trees until after a long period of 
growth ; so with the child. The 
fine fibres in the brain upon which 
mental power depends, have not all 
developed by the twelfth year. 
Don’t compel a child to do much 
fine, minute work. If he is going 
to write, a big, coarse pencil to 
make big letters is the thing to 
start with. A six-year-old child 
ought not to read type in which 
the capitals are much under a 
quarter of an inch high. This. is 
because there must be considerable 
nerve development before there 
is capacity for fine work. 


——————@e——_ — 
Melancholy. 
There is no doubt some selfish 
satisfaction in yielding to aelan- 
choly; in brooding over griev- 


ances, especially if more or less 
imaginary, in/fancying that we are 
victims of fate. To be bright and 
cheerful often requires an effort, 
there is a certain art in keeping 
ourselves happy ; in this respect, as 
in others, we require to watch 
over and manage ourselves almost 
as if we were somebody else. Tf we 
do our best, if we do not magnify 
trifling troubles; if we resolutely 
look, I do not say at the bright 
side of things, but at things as 
they really are; if we avail our- 
selves of the manifold blessings 
which surround us, we cannot but 
feel how thankful we ought to be 
for the “sacred trusts of health, 
streneth, and time ’’—for the gflori- 


ous inheritance of life-—Sir John 
Lubbock. 
————_&—_————_- 
The following is a first class 
polish for furniture, cheap and 
simple, the best ever used: — Put 


some turpentine and candle ends in 
a small tin or delf mug. Place it 
on the range till the candle ends 
are melted ; mix it up, rub on the 
furniture, and after leaving it on 
for one hour polish off with a 
woollen cloth. Furniture polished 
in this way will look like new. 
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Tried Recipes. 


— Dutch Fritters: — 


Twelve slices of rather thinly- 
cut bread, buttered; milk, eggs, 
sugar, and cinnamon. Soak the 
bread and butter in a_ little, milk 
mixed with four well-beaten eggs, 
then fry in butter. Sprinkle with 
castor sugar and powdered cinna- 
mon, and serve very hot. 


— Sweet Cracknels. — 


Mix a pound of flour with a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and a tea- 
spoonful of potash; moisten with 
three well-beaten eggs. Roll out, 
and form into shapes like the figure 
8, and bake in flat tins for half an 
hour, 

— Apple Hedgehog. — 

dozen of apples, half a 
pound of sugar, half a pint of 
water, a few sweet almonds, the 
rind of half a lemon, the white of 
two eggs, and three tablespoonfuls 
of pounded sugar. Peel and core 
half the apples without dividing 


Two 


them ; stew them with the sugar 
and water. When soft, take up 
the apples. Slice the rest of the 


apples, and cook them in, the same 
syrup till reduced to a pulp. Cover 
the bottom of a pie dish with some 
of this apple puree,. then put a 
layer of whole apples, and so on, 
till all the fruit is used. Whip the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
mix with the pounded sugar, and 
spread over the apples. Decorate 
with strips of blanched almonds, 
and place for a minute or two ina 
slow oven. 


— Feather Cake. — 

Whisk the whites of seven eggs 
to a froth with seven ounces of 
castor sugar; add the well-beaten 
volks, the weight of three eggs ir 


flour, twenty-five chopped sweet 
almonds and ten bitter, some 
chopped citron, and the grated 
rind of a lemon. Bake in a well- 
buttered mould. 
— Dry Curry. — 

Take three pounds from a leg 
of mutton, cut it into small 
squares and put into a pot; slice 


a large onion, lay the slices on 
top of the meat. Make a paste 
with two tablespoonfuls of curry 
powder, a tablespoonful of brown 
sugar, and two tablespoonfuls — of 
vinegar. Put this paste over the 
onions and add some slices of sour 
apple. Cover the pot; let it sim- 
mer gently—no water or stock to 
be added. After an hour’s cooking 
stir the ingredients well together 
and simmer gently for another 
hour. Before serving, if the curry 


saa oie 


be very dry, add a cupful of milk : 


and a tablespoonful of tomato 
sauce. 
with boiled rice. 


— Macaroni Pie. — 


Boil quarter of gq pound of + 


macaroni in water till soft, then 


strain off the water; add a cup of © 


milk, quarter of a pound of grated 
cheese, a tablespooful of oiled but- 
ter, a teaspoonful of mustard, salt, 
cayenne, and white pepper. Boil 
for five minutes. Tine a pie dish 
with puff paste, turn in the mix- 
ture, and bake for twenty minutes. 
— Chicken Sandwiches. = 
Chop tender, cold chicken fine, 


mix with cold gravy, and, season 
nicely. Spread thinly. 


— Cheese Sanhwiches. — 


Grate one-fourth of a pound of 
cheese and mix with one half tea- 
spoonful of salt, pepper, and mus- 


tard. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter and add one of vinegar. 
Spread thin. 


— Sardine Sandwiches. — 
These may be prepared as above, 
using sardines rubbed to a paste 
instead of cheese, and leaving out 
the butter. 


— Egg Sandwiches. — 

Chop the whites of hard-boiled 
eggs very fine. Mash the yolks 
and mix with melted butter, pep- 
per, and salt. If not smooth 
enough, add thick cream. 

A 


— Chopped Ham Sandwiches, — 


Chop the ham fine as grated 
cheese. Add melted butter to 
make a paste, or butter and 
eream mixed, mustard, pepper, and 
a little pickle. Beaten egg may 
be used instead of butter. 


— Lettuce Sandwiches. —. 

Nice bread and butter sandwiches 
may be made by putting crisp let- 
tuce leaves between extremely thin 
slices of buttered bread, or use 
nasturtium leaves, young dandelion 
leaves, or pepper Eran instead of 
lettuce. 

— Oyster Omelet. — 


Slect 25 good oysters and cook 


in saucepan until they are 
cooked. Drain and save _ the 
liquor. Put in a saucepan one 


tablespoon butter and one 

flour. Add to the liquor enough 
milk to make half pint. Stir until 
boiling ; add oysters, salt, and 
pepper. Stand over hot water to 
keep hot. Make a plain omelet 


with six eggs. Put omelet. on good a 
Pour oysters over oe 


sized platter. 
it a serve immediately. 


When hot, serve the gues Y : 
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- Where soil is wet or sticky, there is 


only one thing to do, and that is—to 


keep off it. When it is just moist and 


mellow—keep working it. ‘ 


_ Cyclamens are now, or soon will be, 


_ showing their flower buds, and will be 


benefited by occasional doses of 
manure water. If natural manure is 
used, let the infusion be quite weak. 


~ Guano which’ isa very handy manure 


in the garden and shadehouse, will do 
a lot - of good at the rate of half an 
ounce to the gallon of water. 


- Where mernattons have been raised 
from autumn-sown seed, they should 
be ready for putting out in permanent 
quarters. Let the soil be fairly light 
and fairly rich, and what is of more 
importance, let it be well worked. 


Gladiolus, hyacinth, &c., will be 


_ showing flower, help them along with 


a good dose of liquid manure, but do 
not continue when they are coming 


5 into “fall flower. 


a 


- The cold of | June ana ju’ has had 
a very acceptable effect on slugs and 
snails, but they have not all gone to 
glory, worse luck. The best way to 


cure: the slug trouble is to prevent it. 


Sa parnee to do away with ‘all har- 
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the stalest thing in 
all that. 


bours is about 


gardening, but it’s good for 


Beds of bulbs must be kept entirely 
free from and and the 
hoe used between the after 
every rain. The keeping open of the 
soil is one of the chief points in the 
success of bulb cultivation. 


grass weeds, 


rows 


A packet of ranunculus seed sow 
now, in a box or pan, will give enough 
plants to fill a fair-sized bed. They 
will flower a few months from the 
time of sowing, and may recom- 
mended as giving a quick and splen- 
did return for very little trouble. 


be 


The true gardener—the enthusiast 
—takes a great delight in overcoming 
all difficulties, and when he conquers 
them he only rests for a short time— 
a very short time indeed—before he 
tackles another subject, to be in its 
turn mastered. 


Coal ashes are a very useful safe- 
guard against the attacks of slugs. A 
sharp, gritty sample is apt to tickle 
up Mr. Slug in a tender place, and he 
generally refuses to face this simple 
barricade. Ashes do not require the 
constant renewal that lime or soot do, 
and are, besides, less conspicuous 
than the former .at all events. 


Never used tarred twine for tying 
up roses or any other plants. Even if 
the tie is loosely made the presence S 
the tar is harmful to plants. 


One of the prettiest spring-bloom- 
ing annuals is the rhodante, a native 
of Western Australia. It is an ever- 
lasting and the plants are easily 
raised, but the utmost difficulty is ex- 
perienced in protecting from 
ravages of the slug and snail when 
planted out in the open border. Keep 
them in small pots or pricked out in: 
to boxes until they are nearly full 
grown, and then transplant them to 
the border. Even then they must be 
protected by a zinc ring or a nightly 
dusting with the “lime bag.” 


them 


Herbaceous sunflowers, or Helian- 
thus, bloom profusely in the summer 
and autumn, and their gay flowers are 
useful for cutting. They do best in 
sunny places; but they are thirsty 
plants ,and if water is withheld they 
scon suffer. They soon spread, and 
this is sometimes an objection to their 
cultivation. Sometimes they are plant- 
ed in boxes or large pots, and then 
sunk in the soil. so that their roots 
will not spread. They are all gros- 
feeders, and delight in a deep, rich 
soil, There are many kinds, both 
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double and single, and they are all 
yellow of various shades 

Don't forget the wisteria for this 
season's planting. ,iat are its uses? 
Well, just a few:, To cover a house 
wall ,to frame a window, to beautify. a 
verandah, to decorate a porch, to 
clothe an old and useless tree, to form 
an arch, to make a shady walk, to 
make a screen, to train on a tripod, to 
ramble over a pile of logs, to droop 
over a bank, or, failing all else, to 
grow in bush form. It is hardy, 


quick growing, pliant to handle, and 
not at knife or seca- 
teurs. You may possibly equal, but 
certainly not beat it. 


all shy of the 


It is quite useless to apply liquid 
manure to newly-planted Roses, be- 
cause their damaged roots are not in 
a condition to take it up, and even if 
they did take it up they could hardly 
be in a position to properly utilise it. 
If liquid manure is given to recently- 
planted Roses, the recently-disturbed 
soil would be liable to become sod- 
den, therefore prove not only 
useles, but injurious to the Roses. 
Horse-droppings do not, as a rule, 
make a strong liquid manure. 
Cow manure is more valuable in this 
respect. Liquid manure is of no defi- 
nite composition, however, and gar- 
deners regulate it by examining to see 
what colour it is when,a small quan- 
tity is raised in the hand. If you de- 
sire to use it weak, it should be lighter 
in colour than pale ale. 


and 


very 


Though’ a Cockscomb is a Celosia, 
a Celosia is not necessarily a Cocks- 
comb, the latter name being given to 
a Celosia with a flattened flower head 


“suggestive of the comb of the farm- 


yard rooster. Both Cockscombs and 


Roses! Roses! 
Roses! 


LASSCOCK’S 


Roses are the Best! 


They are Hardy, Well-Grown and True to 
Name. 


The National Rose Society’s Selection. 


12 Best Garden Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Exhi- 
tion Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Climbing Roses, 9 

A strong stock of the new Dark Rose ED 

WARD MAWLEY, 1/6ea. Orders booked 
now, and sent out from end of May. My 
Nurseries are open for inspection. Quality 
can be had at the Lockleys Nurseries, or ab 
my Branch, Port Adelaide, or Central Market 

every Friday and Saturday. 


*Phone, Henley 34. 
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the Celosia known as C. plumosa are 
splendid summer plants. The seeds 
are a fair and black, so 
that if sand is placed on the surface 


size, shiny 
of the sowing pan the seeds can be 
sown as thinly as desired. 


Funkias, or “Plantain Lilies,” have 
handsome foliage, and where foliage 
effects are wanted they are very desir- 
able plants. The leaves, when the 
plants are well grown, are large, and 
they vary in colour from shades of 
green to bluish, and in some varieties 
are variegated with white or yellow. 
The flowers are pure white or bluish- 
lilac. The plants should remain in 
one place for a long time, and they 


like a deep, rich, moist soil, They are 
propagated by division. 
The Rudbeckias, or “coneflowers,” 


are easily-grown plants, increased by 
division, thriving in almost any soil, 
provided it be kept fairly moist in the 
summer. They flower very freely, 
and the blooms are most useful for 
cutting. Golden Glow attains a height 
of five or six feet, and it flowers for 
months in the autumn. 


For early summer flowering shrubs 
the following are good:—Choisya ter- 
nata, Plumbago capensis, Spirea gran- 
diflora, Deutzia crenata fl. pl., Phila- 
delphus mexicanus, and Weigela 
rosea. 


- 


Johanna Sebus is a sweet and deli- 
cately scented rose. The colouring is 
a rich salmon pink with a yellowish 
suffusion at the base of the petals. 
The blooms are large, but a little in- 
clined to droop. It is a very strong 
grower. 


The bloom of the Crimson Flower-. 


ing Gum is of a brilliant scarlet, and 


produced as they are in branching 
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heads, make a striking display. They 
are produced from a cup-like recep- 
tacle, provided with a cap which falls 
off as the lowers expand. When the 
flowers are fully open the green in- 
terior of the receptacle is seen, adding 
to the beauty of the flower. The 
grey-green Jeaves with reddish midrib 
are handsome. 


Though the Rose is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the queen of flow- 
ers, there is another aspirant to the 
title. This is Lagerstroemia Flos- 
Reginae, a_showy. and beautiful flow- 
ering tree. It is a native of the West 
Indies, and is locally known as the 
Queen of Flowers. It is, we believe, 
grown at the Botanic Gardens. 


— Novelties. — 


The true flower lover is never con- 
tent with what he has—he is always 
on the look out for beautiful or rare 
plants he has not. And in these days 
of cheap seeds, novelties can be tried 
each season. We may not know them 
by sight, or even name, until found in 
some catalogue, but no matter, it is 
always the unknown, the unfamiliar, 
that lures us. Never mind if they are 
over-praised and over-lauded, we dre 
going to find out for ourselves. It is 
one of those pleasant paths of garden- 
ing which even the most orthodox of 
gardeners would find it difficult to 
forego. 


— Sweet Peas. — 


The slug and also the snail will be 
paying their attentions with consider- 
able ardour to the young platits. If 
soot, lime, ashes, or Pestend fail to 
protect them, there is nothing for it 
but regular evening visits with a lan- 
tern and the lime bag. It is quite cer- 


ele 
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tain that a very little lime will do for 


a very fat slug, the trouble is to get 
it on him. 


grown from cuttings here, but in 
England it appears to be a fairly 
.general practice. Slips of springy, 


woody cuttings, two or three inches — 


long, root somewhat easily—it is said 
—in a light sandy soil, even in the 
Open, but success is more certain in 
a propagating case or close frame. 
Cuttings of soft sappy growths are 
difficult to strike. The plants from 
which cuttings are taken quickly re- 
cover and send out fresh shoots. 
Sweet Peas are certainly slow during 
the first few weeks of their lives, 
when they appear to absolutely stand 
still. One consolation is that what 


they fail to do above ground, they — 


make up for beneath the surface. 
One is tempted to try and hurry them 
on, both at this stage and when they 
are making growth, by liquid manure. 
If the ground has been well manured 
before sowing there will, however, be 
no need for this. In the first case it 
may sicken them, and in the second 
the result would probably be a soft 
and sappy growth. A point'on which 
opinions differ is the pinching back 
of growing plaats when they have 
made a foot or so of growth, to in- 
duce bushiness of habit. When well 
grown, however, most varieties natu- 
rally develope sufficient fullness; on 
the other hand, there are some which 
no amount of pinching will keep from 
a certain amount 
good deal also seems to depend on 
the sticking. 


—Training the Sweet Pea. — 
Sweet Peas require some support 
from the time they put out the first 
tendrils. 
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Sweet Peas are rarely 


of lankiness. <A 


There is nothing better than 
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patio branching twigs, whatever 


_ other means may be adopted for sub- 
sequent training. There is no doubt 
that it adapts itself better to, and looks 
; te more at home on a more natural 


_ support than wire netting. Unfortu- 
nately suitable sticks are not easily 
Bcciretle. They are .often too 


“straight and stiff and almost quite 
without the twiggy branching growth 
a] nee and over which the Sweet Pea 
_ loves to climb, and which give a light- 
ness, grace, and elegance to a 


- ficial arrangement, Whatever sup- 
port is used it must be well braced, 
for the wind pressure will be very 
‘considerable. Where full length na- 
tural sticks vare. used, a couple of 
strands of fencing wire, with a sup- 
porting stake every 
feet, should be. strained along the 
_ rows, one at two feet and the other at 
four feet above the ground level. 
Even where full length sticks are not 
available a very neat and suitable sup- 
_ port can be made of short growths 
~ laced on a foundation of fencing wire. 
-This method has the advantage that 
it can be done as the plants grow, and 
. the-bareness of the tall unclothed 
sticks be avoided. If wire netting is 
used, it should be of large mesh, be 
well stretched, and if it has had a thin 
coat of boiling tar it will be very 
much less obtrusive in appearance 
than the plain, galvanized article. In 
fact, at a little distanee it will be al- 
most invisible.. 
~ of wire-work, such as umbrellas and 
vases, are favoured by some people, 
but if there is a less artistic way 9f 
growing Sweet Peas. we don’t know 
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flowering plants, amongst those wh» 


bey big blazy displays of gorgeous 
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ten or twelve’ 


Formal arrangements _ 
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colours, is the Salvia. It is of com- 
paratively recent introduction in its 
present improved form, but it is now 
one of the flowers which many gar- 
deners feel they must have, whatever 
else has to be passed. ‘This is not 
surprising, for they come into flower 
early and last a long while in bloom 
The blue flowered Salvia is more it 
home in the Hills than on the Ade- 
laide plains and similar localities, but 
the other varieties revel in the sun- 
shine, and with a reasonable amount 
of water will stand a “hot week” 
without turning a hair. They are 


strong rooters and any bedmates are 


liable to go short, so they are best in 


a place to themselves or in generous-. 


sized clumps. Sow the seed early in 
pan or box. Prepare a seed pan 10 
in. in diameter; place in the bottom 
an inch of broken potsherds for drain- 


age. Sprinkle a little dry moss over 
this to prevent it from clogging. 
Make up a nice light soil of good 


loam, leaf-mould and sand, thorough- 
ly mixing the three ingredients to- 
gether, and running them through a 
fine sieve. Fill the pan to within half 
an inch of the rim with this, and make 
the surface firm and level by pressing 
on it with a.smalf board. Sow the 
seed evenly and thinly over the sur- 
face, and then sift some earth (leaf- 
mould for preference) through a fine 


sieve so as to cover the seed to the . 


thickness of a penny piece. Shade 
the pan with a pane of glass and 
place where it may receive the full 
benefit of the sun. It should be look- 
ed to every day, and water given per 
fine-rosed can, when needed, that is 
to say, when the surface shows signs 
of getting dry, but not unless. 


— Carnations. — 


Carnations which have been undis- 


-turbed for the last few months will 


of the Kiddies 
in the State. 
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now be benefited by some assistance 
for the production of new growth and 
an abundant crop of spring bloom, A 

successful grower’ recommends top- 
dressing as the best means to this 
end. Prepare enough compost to 
cover your bed at least an inch deep 
in the following manner:—Take an 
ordinary garden barrow, full of the 


sifted product of the compost heap, 
or, if you have no compost heap, the 
scrapings from under some old tree 
ground has not 
been cultivated for years (this is es- 
pecially good if cows and horses have 
been in the habit of congregating 
under its branches for shelter); sec- 
ond, an equal quantity of sheep, or if 
that be out of the question, old cow 
manure. Mix these together thorough- 
ly, and add a little soot and super- 
phosphate. These ingredients must 
be so well stirred that the different 
parts are distributed evenly through- 
out the whole. When enough has 
been prepared to cover the beds the 
required depth scrape all the surface 
soil between the plants off an inch 
deep. This must be done with great 
care, that neither the plants them- 
selves nor their roots may be injured. 
This discarded soil should not be 
wasted, but may be spread round 
small shrubs or other perennials in 
the open border. This done, the 
specially prepared compost may be 
spread evenly round the carnations, 
and if rain is not threatening should 
be watered to clean the foliage of the 
plants and to settle it firmly round 
the base, 
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— Hydrangeas. — 


We do not grow enough of this 
beautiful flowering shrub in our open 
gardens. -We cannot, perhaps, grow 
them in our hot districts to such per-— 
fection as they do in Melbourne, 
where they are shrubs in fact as well 
as in name, but much more can be 
done with it-than is at present accom- 
plished. © Plants which were struck 
from cuttings last year can be put out 
in the open garden now, and will in 
a comparatively short time give an 
abundance of, bloom, There are just 
two things to remember: One is that 
they require protection from the 
north; the other, that they will require 
plenty of moisture-directly the wea- 
ther becomes hot and the atmosphere 
dry. Plants may be procured quite 
cheaply from the nurserymen, or cut- 
tings may be struck, which will flower 
this season. Make them six inches in 
length, cut cleanly above and below a 
bud, and set around the edge of a 


100 
well-drained pot of sandy soil, and 
keep in a shadehouse or on a 


verandah. 
— Virginia Creeper. — 

The present is a good time to put in 
plants of this beautiful wall covering. 
An objection is sometimes made to 
growing climbing plants. on the 
house walls. Even if there is any real 
ground for this objection (which we 
question) it can hardly apply to’ this 
plant. It appears to be free from any 
disease, it is never untidy, it is not 
subject to scale, it is in leaf when 
shade is wanted and bare when sun- 
shine and warmth are at a premium. 
Wall plants generally receive the 
worst treatment of anything in the 
garden; first, because there is often a 


plentiful supply of bricks, stone chip- 


pings, iron trimmings, mortar and 
plaster remaining in the ground after 
a house is built, and secondly, because 
they are often planted in a pathway. 
To give them a fair chance, dig a hole 
2 ft. square, fill with good soil, and 
keep the surface around the ‘stem 
loose and open. 


— Lemon Scented Verbena. — 


This is a good time to trim up this 
pretty deciduous shrub. They do not 
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require heavy pruning, but a thinning 
out of the centre, the cutting away of 
exhausted wood, and the shortening 
back of the stronger growths is ad- 
vised. There is a dainty lightness 
about the bloom which makes it very 
desirable for decoration. For those 
who wish to increase their stock of 
this plant, the present is an excellent 
time for putting in cuttings.. Ripe 
wood about six or eight inches long 
should be used, set in sandy soil, so 


that only a couple of inches show 
above ground level. 
‘ — Heliotrope. — 
Seed of this fragrant perennial, 


which should be in every garden, may 
be sown any time during the next few 
weeks. They want no particular care 
and any ordinary sandy loam or good 
potting soil will suit them. The seed 
unless fairly fresh will take some time 
to germinate. Fresh seed should be- 
ein to show in a fortnight or three 
weeks. It should be sown thinly and 
not heavily covered. After firming 
the surface give a gentle watering and 
sift some old cow manure over the 
pot or box and cover with glass. 
When large enough to handle, prick 
out into boxes or small thumb pots. 


— A Good Contrast. — 


Plant Lilium croceum in close prox- 
imity to the blue Delphiniums, the 
strong contrast of the orange and the 
blue makes a bit of colouring of al- 
most Oriental splendour, and that at 
the height of summer, when more 
than at any time we may welcome the 
most gorgeous and radiant colour 
schemes. 
Delphiniums and L. croceum in a 
very small garden might be too vio- 
lent, but in ample surroundings and 
with a wide stretch of garden-scape 
beyond and around, it is a wonder- 
fully telling combination. : 


— Summer Flowering Bulbs. — 


Though we want our spring flower- 
ing bulbs by hundreds of this or that. 
with the summer buloous plants we 
are often content with mere patches 
in the border or bed—and very effec- 
tive they are too when used in this 
manner. For one thing, almost with- 
out exception, the flowers that spring 
from a bulbous. root are intensely 
bright and clear in colouring, or, -if 
white, then the white is singularly 
pure, so that they have a wonderful 
colour value, And it is at the present 
time that we can best set ourselves to 
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look round carefully and ask our- 
selves if we are growing these sum- 


Perhaps the effect of these 
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mer bulbous plants in sufficient quan- 
tity and if we have them placed to the 
most advantage. The present is the 
time to plant or transplant many of 
these plants, as they are at rest now, 
and we have to realize that their rest- 
ing period is sometimes brief. As 
soon almost as they are absolutely 
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dormant they seem to begin to wake ~ 


Once they are planted they 
division and 


up again. 
do not need frequent 


transplanting, and may be left undis- _ 


turbed for some years, until, in fact, 

the clumps are overcrowded with 

bulbs. ‘ ; 
— Salpiglossis. — 


Amongst the whole race of garden 
annuals there are few, perhaps, which 
are more showy when in bloom than 
the Salpiglossis. The flowers are of 
various shades of colour, but are 
greatly enhanced by being netted and 
marked with lines of some darker 
shade upon the lighter ground. The 
plants like an open situation, and if 
the soil is of a light and friable nature 
so much the beter. The plant is a 
native of Chili, and for that reason 
delights in plenty of sunshine. Where 
Petunias grow with satisfaction, so 
should the Salpiglossis. It would be 
an excellent plant for ‘cut flowers 
were it not on account of the clammy 


OLD WASH WAYS ARE GOOD 


but the 


CLEANSO WAY IS BETTER. 


The old washing ways had to be tho- 
roughly tested before they could really 
be called GOOD. If you do the same 
with COX’ CLEANSO—give it a tho- 
rough test, use it according to the 
instructions on each bottle (net using 
too much) there is only one conclu- 
sion you can come to, and that is, 
that it is far better than the old way 
of rubbing with a lot of soap, for 


CLEANSO saves half your time, 


CLEANSO saves a goed deal of soap 


CLEANSO dispenses with the need 
of a washboard. , 


CLEANSO obviates all tiresome rub-. 
bing and scrubbing; amd there- 
fore clothes last much longer. 


“CLEANSO cleanses THOROUGHLY 


CLEANSO is non-injurious to even 
‘the most delicate, fabrics and 
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of the stems 
eatile eh Petactaic® Unless great vigour 
is desired, much manure is unneces- 
sary, as it~ encourages growth at the 
a . expense of flowering. The plants do 
t:. require | excessive watering after 

feat) ley are established in a well-tilled 
. soil, any more than Petunias. Both of 
a: - them being covered with clammy 
hairs, en the power of absorbing 


ickins they recuperate during the 
night, where various other garden 
plants would succumb on account of 
; the drought. Rather dry conditions 
encourage flowering, it is said, to a 
much greater extent than. rich soils 
and much watering. ; 


“ ‘AB Cote at 
3 Pruning. 
e S eiaamamaneel 


; In the Bist place, good Petrie is 
ie not so important as good planting. 
Provided Roses have been properly 


- afterwards stand, without serious in- 
jury, a great deal of ill-usage from 
the ‘most inexperienced pruner that 


% ever handled a_ knife, whereas no 
“a amount of. skilful pruning will ever 
3 4 intpart to badly- planted Roses in poor 
soil that vigour and vitality which 
_- they missed through being improper- 
ly treated at the commencement of 
__their-career. In order to give the be- 
a | ginner greater confidence in the recu- 


—- 
= 


perative power of well- planted Roses 
_ than he usually possesses, writes an 
English grower, and make him less 
afraid -of damaging his plants by fol- 
- lowing ‘even a very moderate sys- 


were a bed of dwarf Roses mown 
ae level with the ground, a very 
_ large majority of the plants would 
produce a good crop of beautiful 
Fre - blooms during the same season; in 

fact, the results would be superior to 
i those which would follow the efforts 
of the novice if left entirely to his 
own devices to deal with a similar 


bed. Bene, 


. The fest eeacidvenion will Be as to 
; aie the plants about to be pruned 
= are required to produce a small num- 
- ber of extra large flowers, or a larger 
“number of comparatively small ones. 
If the former, the pruner, should he 
wish to become a successful exhibitor, 
will have to harden his heart and ruth- 
lessly_ cut down to. within about six 


_ planted in well-prepared soil, they will - 


tem: of pruning, he should know that 


“all. 
ed as representing the two extremes 


inches of the ground (the writer is, of 


course, referring to dwarf or own- 


root roses) all the best shoots, after - 


having previously removed all the old, 
sappy, and twiggy growths. ‘To treat 
fine-looking Rose plants’ after this 
fashion always seems to the neophyte 


_little short of destroying them alto- 


gether; whereas, on the contrary, the 
result will be that-such plants will 
throw up shoots of greater vigour 
than if they had been less severely 
decapitated. 


If, on the other hand, the plants be 
intended for the decoration of the 


garden or the production of a large 


number of cut flowers, the treatment 
need not be anything like as severe. 
4 


First, as to the dwarf, or bush 
roses, as they are sometimes called. It 
will be well ‘» commence operations 
by removing all the dead wood, next 
the soft and sappy shoots (those 
which when cut are found to consist 
almost entirely of pith), then most of 
the small twiggy growths, and, lastly, 
some of the better shoots where they 


have become too crowded. This pro-- 


cess is called thinning out the plants, 
and nearly every one of them will re- 
quire to have some _ branches. re- 
moved. In doing this each shoot 
should be cut clean out either to the 
base of the plant or to where it 
springs from an older shoot, as the 
case may be. If the thinning be pro- 
perly done, none but the sound, 
strong, and well ripened (firm woody 
shoots) will afterwards remain, to- 
gether with a few older and less vigor- 
ous ones. The idea kept in view 
should be to have a moderate number 


of shoots as far as possible equally 


distributed over the plant, and  no- 
where_crowded together, and to leave 
the centre rather more open than the 
sides. If the plant under treatment 
be an old and vigorous one which has 
not been properly pruned in the past, 
a number of shoots may have to be 
cut Out in order to bring it into pro- 
per form and to allow of the admis- 
sion of light and air to the middle 
of it. On the other hand, a young 
plant 6f small growth may require 
the removal of scarcely any shoots at 
These two types may be regard- 


of the various kinds of roses that will 


have to\be treated. This thinning out 


process is the one most often neg- 
lected in ordinary gardens, and yet it 
is far more important than shorten- 
ing the shoots which are allowed to 
remain, which may be styled the prun- 
ing proper. 


f 


10] 

In order to make this pruning pro- 
per as simple as possible, the shoots 
which remain on the plant, after all 
the useless and crowded growths 
have been cut away, must be short- 
ened back about half their length, 
whether they come from the base of 
the plant or from another shoot. In 


doing this care should be taken to 
make each cut, just above a dormant 
leaf bud or a more forward bud, or 
a young leafy shoot as may happen. 
Of course, these examples are only 
different stages of the same _ thing. 
First we have the dormant bud, then, 
when that begins to grow the more 
forward bud; after that young leaves 
appear, and ultimately a young shoot. 


_ Oo 


The Foxglove. 


It would be difficult to name a more 
suitable subject for what may be call- 
ed, for want of a better word, the 
natural or wild garden, in our hills 
and cooler districts than this beautiful 
old English favourite. It is a wood-. 
land beauty, and never seems quite at 
home in the formal garden, though it 
does well in a cool and moisture hold- 
ing spot. When grown as a garden 
flower it should- never be planted in a 
dry, breezy, starving situation. To be 
elevated is quite to its liking, but 
often an elevated site is too arid for 
this moisture loving plant. <A cool. 
and shaded spot will promote a fine 
growth, and, at the same time, set off 
the peculiar beauties of the plant. It 
is never more happily placed for ef 
fect than in the wild garden, where its 
spires of ‘purple, rose, crimson, and 
pure white flowers: rise high above 
the surrounding greenery. In com- 
mon with Lilies, Foxgloves associate 
well with Rhododendrons, but they 
appear to be well placed, no matter 
where they are. Therefore, when self- 
sown plants occur where they seem 
intrusive, it.is well to leave them un- 
disturbed if possible, for the chances 
are all in favour of a surprising suc- 
cess in the end. In any case, a good 
clump is better than a few single 
plants, and it matters not how the 
sorts are mixed. To raise a stock of 
plants the seed should be sown in 
pans or boxes, and the young plants 
should have a little nursing for they) 
are slow growers at*first, and be put 
out when large enough where ‘they 
are to remain for flowering. A sow- 
ing of seed should be made every 
year, for although many of the plants 
will flower the second, and even the 
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third time, a considerable proportion 
will die off after once flowering, To 
promote the the 
seed-pods should be assiduously re- 
moved, and from the finest only 
should seed be taken for keeping up 
the stock. 


perennial character, 


‘ ) 
Roses -from Seed. 


Roses are multiplied” in a great 
variety of ways, but new varieties are 
raised from_seed. It is an interesting 
process, but has the drawback of be- 
ing rather slow, as two years at least 
will elapse before the first results are 
apparent, though afterwards one may 
have a bed coming into flower each 
season. If seed is procurable. it may 
be sown at any time, preferably dur- 
ing the next two or three months. -It 
can be placed either in a seed pan, or 
box, or in the open ground; the great 
objection to the latter being that 
slugs are likely. to be troublesome 
Prepare a suitable soil by mixing to- 
gether some loam, leaf mould, some 


‘finely-sifted cow manure, and some 
sand, these ingredients being thor- 
oughly mixed together, and before 
using run through a sieve of one- 


eighth inch mesh. The pan must 
have placed in it a sufficient quantity 
of drainage, best formed of broken 
pots, the pieces being of the size of 
peas; this may be kept open by plac- 
ing on top a little dry moss. Fill the 
pan to within half an inch of the rim, 
and press the surface. down, some- 
what firmly, with the back of a trowel 
or a flat piece of wood. Then give a 
good soaking watering, and allow it 
to drain for at least an hour. 

It is now ready to receive the seed, 
which, being large enough to handle, 
may be placed ‘singly at equal dis- 
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YOU 
Drinking. 
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Unley Road & Culvert St., Unley City 


tances apart, and arranging them in 
rows for the better convenience of 
weeding the pan. Cover the seed to 
the depth of half an inch with some 
of the finely-sifted soil, and give:an- 
other watering. Cover the surface 
lightly with some dry moss. and over 
all place a sheet of glass. In all pro- 


' bability they~ will not need watering 
but should be looked to occa- 


again, 
sionally to see that 
damp. 
ing in a month, others may take much 


the surface is 


longer. One may, of course, raise a 
large number of seedlings without 
getting more than very ordinary 


merit, but there is always the chance 
of something worth keeping, and the 
remote possibility of an Edward 
Mawley or Lyon Rose. 


—_ oe 


Ornamental Fruit Trees 


The Persimmon or Japanese Plum, 
properly speaking, is a fruit tree 
which was introduced from Japan (as 
the name implies) some years. ago, 
but the beauty of the plant, when the 
branches are laden. with  brilliantly- 
coloured fruit in the autumn, suggest- 
ed the idea that it would make a 
splendid addition to the shrubbery or 
back lines of the open border. The 
plants may be procured from the 
nurserymen, either in pots or out of 
a bed, but in the latter case very often 
breakings of roots, when digging 
them out of the bed, has a most detri- 
mental effect upon them. Prepare a 
station by digging out the soil one 
spit deep and then mixing with the 
lower spit some very old rotten cow- 
dung, stable manure, or sheepdung. 
When planting, the roots should be 
spread outwards, and, as each is put 
in position, a trowelful of earth placed 
on it will keep it in place, whilst the 
next is being treated in a similar man- 
ner. Press. the soil firmly on the 
roots, and fill the hole=in three parts. 
Then give a good watering. Two or 
three days later the rest of the soil 
may be filled in, the tree tied to a 
and a mulch of manure two 
inches deep placed round it. The tree 
will bear the second year. The fruit 
is not eatable until it is perfectly ripe, 
and is generally picked and stored for 


stake, 


some weeks till ready for the table. 


Another fruit tree whose presence in 
the shrubbery or flower garden greatly 
adds to their beauty is the pomegran- 
ate, The tree is so hardy and of such 
an accommodating nature that it will 


practically grow in any position ex- 


Some seedlings may be show-.- 


AS ote 
Me 


/ Rueda, 1913 
cept upside down, requires no water-_ 
ing during the_summer, does well un-— 


der big trees, and when its limbs are ~ 


= 


bent by the weight of ; gorgeously- 
coloured but unsatisfactory fruit, it is 
a thing of beauty, The crab apple is 
another of the fruit trees which might 
well be added to the list of fruit trees 
worth a place in the front garden. 
It is beautiful in bloom and handsome 
in its small highly-coloured fruit. In 
large places, too, the handsome foli- 
age of the mulberry and its abundant 
shade entitles it to consideration, The 
Figo is another tree which combines 
beauty -with more- practically) useful 
qualities. 
some, and the fruit is not to be de- 
spised. Unlike the foregoing, the 
Vesuvius Plum contributes only the 
beauty of its gorgeous foliage for the 
fruit is, useless. 


Poultry Manure for Roses. | 


A’well-known Victorian rosarian 
speaks highly of the value of poultry 
manuré, and prefers it to commercial 


manures. When kept dry it*is a_ 
very powerful fertiliser. He applies 
it three times in the spring, and 


three times in the autumn, just dust- 
ing it on the ground as you me 
use superphosphate. According >. 


‘analysis, it is 100 per cent. ete 


than any other animal manure, and it 
must be used with care. 


He also has great faith in the use 
of cow hoofs for the production of. 
champion blooms. Nitrogen is an im- 
poriant factor in the production of 
fine plants and flowers, and the hoofs 
contain from 10 to 12% per cent. of 
available nitrogen. He prefers them 
to nitrates or: sulphate of ammonia, 
as they are slower in decomposing. In 
fact, he considers chemicals as stimu- 
lants, and he does not use them. He 
is a firm believer in the efficacy of | 
good liquid mahure judiciously ap- 
plied. As regards the manuring with 
the hoofs, the method adopted is to 
bury a few of them with each rose 
bush at the time of planting, but away 
from the plant a little, so that a good 
start in the growth of the plant may 
be effected before the new roots 
reached the hoofs. ‘Comparisons — 
made between plants which had the 
hoofs placed under them and those 
that had not showed a marked dif- 
ference; the former were more 
sturdy in growth, and finer blooms 
were produced than by the others. 


The flowers are very hand- — 


ets 
Hoya Carnosa. 
Many people who thing they know 
this handsome flowering = climber 
know its beauty only by repute ‘or 
as very often grown it is a traly sad- 
lening sight to the flower lover. 
‘here are probably more sick Hoyas 
on the verandahs around Adelaide 
than healthy ones. They are either 
covered with scale or yellov. from 
nN 
gece yetion. \ "They want a light, airy 
Position, some moisture at the root, 
and in the atmosphere, and protection 
from direct sun. In England where 
it is considered one of the best of 
greenhouse climbers it is very popu- 
lar. An English grower writing of 
the beauty of the Hoya. says: “I 
planted a cutting in a large pot, and 
trained the shoots horizontally along 
four wires about one foot from the 
glass in the roof of the greenhouse, 
and with two summers’ growth the 
four wires were completely covered 
with three or four shoots each, from 
one end to another, about sixteen 
feet in length. During the summer 
months they flowered most profusely, 
and constituted veritable floral 
wreaths which were the admiration 
of everyone who saw them. The 
odour emitted from these magnificent 
wreaths of wax-like, pinkish, white 
flowers was, however, the reverse of 
pleasant; indeed, on several occasions 
it evoked expressions of ae), 
- despite their beauty. 


The material used in the potting 
consisted of fibrous loam, peat, and 
leaf mould in equal quantities, with a 

liberal sprinkling of sharp sand, the 
pot being drained- with charcoal in- 
stead of the ordinary crocks. The 
plant ‘received several waterings with 
. ordinary liquid farmyard manure, and 
judging from the magnificence and 
vigour of both foliage and blossom, 
these conditions suited its require- 
“ments admirably. Another important 
point, perhaps not generally known to 
amateur cultivators, is to allow all 
the tips or foot-stalks of the old 
flowers to remain on the shoots, and 
they will all flower again the follow- 
ing summer. Indeed, I noticed that 
a considerable number of the strong- 
est tips on the plant flowered three 
«i times” in two years, and I have seen 
the same foot-stalks on other plants 
flower four and five times at least: Ke 
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Notes for Meek. 


Spray. 
Spray thoroguhly. 
If rain follows, spray again, 


The man who 
vagaries of the 
with. \ 


has the 
contend 


sprays 
season to 


Thé man who does not spray may, 
and probably will, have a varied as- 
sortment of pests and diseases to 
worry him. 


Success in spraying depends on 
attention to detail. The spray mate- 
rial must actually cover every portion 
of thé tree it is intended to protect. 


In buying a spray pump, see that it 


is of simple design, that the working | 


parts are of brass, that they can be 
easily taken to pieces, and finally that 
it is of suitable capacity for the work 
to be done. 


chs 

Power spray pumps are coming in- 
to genefal use, as they are found to be 
more economical for large areas and 
do better work. 


Aphidés are the most common form 
of-plant lice and the treatment for 
them is an external irritant insecti- 
cide. 


Fungi are low forms of vegetable 
life, which cause such plant diseases 
as curl-leaf, shothole, &c. Any fungi- 
cide is a preventive rather than a cure 
and should be applied before the dis- 
ease or its effects are apparent. 


Lime does not improve with age 
and it should be remembered that un- 
less very carefully stored it becomes 
stale and useless as a spray ingredi- 
ent. 


Many orchardists are not too care- 
ful as to using exact quantities in pre- 
paring spray mixtures, or as to the 
purity of the materials. The result is 
ineffectual work or perhaps damaged 
trees. | 


Occasional damage to trees is re- 
ported in connection with a Bordeaux 
Mixture. It is quite possible that 
some of this might be traced to the 
use of inferior lime. 


Bordeaux Mixture\for curl leaf and 
other diseases is a preventive not a 
cure, or only so to a small extent. 


3ordeaux Mixture and Arsenate of 
Lead may be procured in 
powder and Lime-Sulphur in 


concentrated solution. 


paste or 
form 


In these days, when the trouble and 
cost of preparing spray mixtures has 
been reduced to a minimum there is 
no longer any excuse for the man 
with only a few trees who neglects to 
spray. 


The time to spray for curl leaf, 
shot-hole, rust, mildew, and all fungus 
disease in apricot, peach, nectarine, 
and plum is just as the greatest num- 
ber of buds are bursting, that is, when 
the first to open are almost fully ex- 
panded. ; 


The primary object of pruning is to 
produce good fruit. 


A shapely tree is good, a tree which 
producéS’ heavy crops is'better, but 
one which looks good and is good is 
best. 


Young trees should be brought up 
in the way they should go, but old 
trees should be renovated on com- 
mercial rather than artistic lines. 


Old apple, pear, and other fruit 
trees cannot be hacked about indis- 
criminately without, throwing them 
out of their bearing habit, with con- 
sequent loss of crop and profit. 


Any shaped tree which bears good 
fruit and plenty of it is a good tree, 
and in one sense a good-shaped tree, 
for “handsome is who handsome 
does” is quite as true in fruit growing 
as in anything else. 


Whether a  newly-planted 
should be pruned before or 


tree 
after 


_may not greatly matter, but it should 
' certainly be done before any growth 
is made. 


Either the tree should be 
cut. back to a whip stick or if there 
are two, three, four well-placed 
shoots they should be shortened to a 
to a good outward growing base bud, 
and all other growth cut out. 


For root grafting and for young 
trees, say up to three quarters of an 
inch in diameter, the whip and tongue 
graft is to be recommended. For 
larger trees the crown bark graft. 
The former can be done at any time 
now, but the last is best done when 
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the sap is beginning to run strongly 
as the tree is coming into leaf. 
Theoretically the proper place to 
make the cut in pruning the vine is 
through the node or joint above that 
but 
practice the cut is com- 
monly made anywhere below it 


from which the shoot is to grow, 
in ordinary 


— Pruning Figs. — 

Beyond shaping the young tree, the 
only pruning a fig tree requires is to 
cut away any branches which grow in 
wrong positions or where they are 
too close together. In Smyrna, where 
the best figs are grown, practically no 
pruning at all is done-aiter the tree 
has been trained to have a trunk five 
feet high. All suckers should be cut 
away whenever they appear. 


— Liming Soil. — 


The naturé of the soil must be 
taken into account when using lime, 
On heavy tenacious soil it may be 
appled at the rate of up to 1% cwt. 
per rod. On moderate stiff loams 
that have been heavily manured up 
to I cwt., whilst half the quantity 
should be sufficient for light sandy 
land. 

— Stunted Trees. — 


In pruning an old stunted apricot, 
such as one often sees in old, neglect- 
ed gardens, the first thing to do is 
to remove altogether any branches 


which crowd the tree, with special 
care to open up the centre. Having 
done that it will probably be de- 
sirable tq shorten back the main arms~ 
very considerably, perhaps up to one- 
third of the length, for the object is 
to throw the whole vigour of the tree 
into a portion of the former branch 
area. This refers, of course, to trees 
which have been stunted in growth 
by poor soil, lack of moisture, robber 
trees, &c., and not to well-grown 
established trees, which have steadied 
down, and naturally are now making 
much less growth than in their young- 
er days. If such stunted trees are 
cultivated, watered and manured, with 
a thinning of the fruit when it sets, 
the result will probably be a good 
crop of fine apricots, whereas if left 
as they are the fruit from such trees 
would be hardly worth picking. 


— Fungicides and Insecticides. — 


The principal fungicides used 
Bordeaux Mixture, Lime-Sulphur 
solution, and Ammonio-carbonate of 
Copper. The principal insecticides 
are Arsenate of Lead, an internal poi- 
son for leaf eating insects. Arsenical 
Bordeaux, a combined insecticide and 
fungicide, and Kerosene Emulsion, 
Resin Wash, Tobacco solution; and 


‘ Lime-Sulphur are all external contact 


poisons for scale insects 
lice. 


and plant 
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‘SOLUBLE RED OIL —— 
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PEO <PaTe 


fruit delicious as dessert, and 


ee certainly useful for. tarts, jam, &c. 
e 


= - Labels. — i 
Where trees are to be labelled so” 


that there will be no doubt in the — 


future as to the name of the variety, 
pieces of flat galvanized iron, about 
four inches by one inch, will answer 
the purpose.’ Write the name and 
yearof planting with a black lead pen- 
cil, then put on a thin coat of white 
paint; this will prevent washing off, 
but will allow the writing to be dis- 
tinctly seen. ‘ 
— The Mulberry. — 

_ Though the mulberry has been 
known for centuries, it is still a fruit 
that should be more _ extensively 
grown than‘is the case at present. 
Commercially it is a difficult fruit to 
handle, but there is no objection to 
it for the home garden, The leaves 
are large and handsome and as useful 


> tu “| [ 
as vine leaves for decorating dessert 


dishes, &c. Many people consider the 


it is 


— Peaches on Almonds, — 
~Though some growers state that 
the fruit on almond stock trees 
colours better, besides being of better 
flavour, especially where the soil is 
poor or stony, the general opinion is 
that under all ordinary conditions the 
peach seedling is the best stock for 
the peach. Under some conditions, 
such as poor stony soil, its hardier, 
stronger, and more vigorous habit 
gives it’a better chance than the 
weaker peach stock. The influence of 
the stock on the worked tree has 
never been satisfactorily determined 
by careful experiments, and is there- 
fore a subject on which very little is 
definitely known. — 


— Decay in Oranges. — 
The common blue mould is Bae 


found, associated with decaying 
oranges. This fungus was formerly 


considered to attack dead and decay- 
ing matter only, but experimental in- 
oculation of sound oranges has, with- | 
out exception, resulted in the charac- 
teristic decay. Investigation 
shown that ’the decay is preceded by 
mechanical injuries to the skin, most 
of which injuries are so small as to 
be invisible to the inexperienced eye. 
The most common forms of injury 
are caused by the clippers in cutting 
the fruit from the tree, stem punc- 
tures, and scratches and bruises in 
packing. ; 
— Draining. — : 

Though it is important to ge 
plenty of water to soak in about the 
roots of trees at this season of the — 
year, it must be remembered that 


has — 


’ 


EES FT 
Swift ell soil should be in a damp 
‘condition during winter, it should 
never remain saturated for any length 
of time, as if so the roots will be in- 
~jured, and the tree damaged more or 
less, either in its strength or bearing 
powers, — Surface draining can be 
easily arranged for by means of the 
plough, and possibly the use of a 
_ spade or scoop here and there where 
any ridges occur to hold up water. 
4 e - Water should neither rush over land 
= mnt noe stagnate upon it. Careful thought 
es of ‘the actual requirements of various 
‘a _ trees during winter months should 
be furnish a clue to the safest method of 
oe working and arranging the 
soil. 


surface 


po, — Burgundy Mixture. — 
es Burgundy Mixture is a good sub- 
~ . stitute for Bordeaux, is easily made, 
a4 easily applied, and is. 
‘The ‘formula recomended is: Sulphate 
of copper (bluestone), 4 1b.; carbon- 
~ ate of soda (washing soda), 5 Ib.; 
water, 22 gallons. - Dissolve each in- 
gredient separately in 2 gallons of 
water. When dissolved, add water to 
any make up 22 gallons. “Add the soda 
_ first, then keep the solution constant- 
ly stirred whilst adding the bluestone 
solution. The spray sticks better 
than Bordeaux, but it is advisable to 
add about Y% |b. of treacle to the 
- mixture before use. 


a : — Tree Stumps. — 

The following is recommended for 
destroying tree stumps without blast- 
ing: “Bore holes in them 1 inch in 

diameter to a point somewhat beyond 

the centre. The holes should be three 
parts filled with saltpetre and then 

oe ae filled up with water and tightly cork- 
ed. After three months have passed 
; ‘remove the corks, fill the holes with 


: _ kerosene and then set on fire. By 

2 : this" paps coe will gradually smoul- 
der away.” 

ks _ * = Vine Pruning. — 


There are two points to remember 
in vine pruning. Too early pruning 
may induce the buds to prematurely 
swell and. break into leaf, with the 
risk of the damaging of the young 

growth by subsequent frost. This 
_ danger cannot, of course,-be altogeth- 
er avoided, but it is increased by too 

-early pruning. On the other hand, 
_ too late pruning will lead to bleeding 


and exhaustion of the vine. 
= Arsenici——e 


Some orchardists think that the 
accumulation of arsenic in the ground 


loss of efficiency, and 


inexpensive. | 


~~ 
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at the foot of a tree which has been 
frequently sprayed, must tend to in- 
jure its roots; but the analytical ex- 
amination of such soil does not reveal 
a trace of the poison. 


— Bordeaux Mixture. 


The Bordeaux spray, though it-has 
been in use for so long, is somewhat 
uncertain in its action, and scorching 
cannot always be avoided. Many are 
under the impression that the addi- 
tion of more lime is a preventive, but 
experiments show that every extra 
gallon of lime-water added above the 
minimum required for the precipation 
of the copper of the bluestone means 
lime in itself 
will cause scorching. A method of 
testing the mixture is to dip into it 
half the blade of a bright, but not 
greasy knife, or a wire nail. A de- 
posit of copper appears like a stain 
on the steel if the precipitation is not 
complete. 


— Grafting. — 


All grafting, to be sucessful, is de- 
pendent upon the close conection of 
the two cambium layers and the finer 
and closer the cuts the more success- 
ful the operation. Woods themselves 
never unite; the cambium layers are 
what do the work. Plants that have 
been grafted for years, when split 
downwards, show that although the 
cambiums unite and grow around. 
them and form a perfect outside ap- 
pearance the small part of the woody 
tisue inside is never changed. 


— Trees Injured by Spraying, — 


Some varieties of apples are more 
susceptible to the action of arsenic 
than are others. Bismarck is very 
likely to be damaged, and so ~are 
Sturmer Pippin, Emperor Alexander, 
and Stone Pippin, whereas - Five 
Crown is one of.the most resistant. 
Therefore, an orchardist using arsenic 
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sprays for the first time does well to 
spray a tree of a susceptible variety a 
few days before the general spraying, 
to ascertaim what is a safe strength 
of arsenic to use. Damage is often 
due, too, to defective mixing. Per- 


haps too little water is used to dis- 
solve the lead, and, as a result, there 
the 


is insufficient of it to render ar- 


senic insoluble. 


—_———_-@ 
Season for Tree Pruning. 


DeCurs in his admirable work trans- 
lated by Professor Sargent, states 
that ‘a tree can be pruned at any sea- 
son of the year and the best is that 
when it can be done the cheapest and 
the most convenient.” 


While attaching, and justly, great 
importance to the method of making 
necessary amputations, he attaches 
none whatever to the season at 
which this should be performed and 
which is certainly of equal if not par- 
amount importance. 


There is a well-established axiom 
that a continual struggle is going on 
between growth and decay; one of 
which will eventually gain the mas- 
tery. ¥ 


Thus, when a surgical operation is 
to be performed the patient is pre- 
pared so that he may be in as healthy 
and vigorous condition as possible— 
vitality being necessary to a speedy 
and complete treating of the wound. 


Reasoning by analogy, writes “Hor- 
ticulture,’ a tree is in the most per- 
fect state of vitality when its sap is 
in the process of elaboration and as- 
similation and then it will be in the 
best condition to produce the new 
tissue required to cover and heal the 
cut which may have been made. It 
is a well-established fact that sap has 
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a double action mounting from the 
roots through every ramification of 
the tree, to the leaves, in a thin liquid, 


amd these hay- 
ing absorbed and decomposed the car- 


where it is elaborated, 


bonie acid, the sap ‘descends again in 
a changed condition and is.deposited 
year in the successive con- 
centric layers which form the bulk of 


the tree. 


after year 


If that be 


said 


so the sap cannot be 
to descend to the roots, but to 
been up its progress 
to_ fabricate the body of the 
Now while this process is in 
progress it is easy to understand that 
important amputations are the least 


have used in 
thereto, 


tree. 
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likely to cause decay, because the ma- 
terial required to heal them will be 
produced at once. \ 


The practical results obtained by 
actual experiments fully maintain the 
correctness of this theory. 


A number of fruit and ornamental 


trees pruned at a time, of active 
growth were partly healed of their 


wounds in ten days, and in a month 
cuts two to three inches in diameter 
were completely covered with new 
bark. Now if these trees had been 
pruned in the autumn, after the ela- 
borated sap had performed its annual 
functions, the wound could not have 
been healed and would have been af- 
fected by cold, and decay, instead of 
growth, would have had the . first 
chance—the trees being dormant 
would have no latent force to repel 
this decay, which always commences 
immediately after all severing of parts 
when unduly exposed to cold, whe- 
ther in plants or animals. 


If the pruning were done at the 
proper time any application (even 
coal tar, which is no doubt the least 
injurious to vegetation) to prevent 
decay, would be avoided as in the 
course of the natural development of 
the tree thé protective covering of 
the wound would be formed, and all 
applications are more likely to impede 
than to accelerate the new formation 
of bark. : 


In studying the mechanism of a 
tree the above facts as to the use it 
makes of the aliments with which na- 
ture has provided it wherewith to per- 
petuate its growth are easily obsery- 
able, and are infallible guides as to 
that séason of its annual development, 
when any artificial changes in its for- 
mation or character may be effected 
and safely, a matter of even 
importance than the manner 


surely 
ereater 


———_ oe ————_ 
The Grape Fruit. 


There are many tropical fruits for 
the eating of which, in the case of 
the unaccustomed consumer, direc- 
tions for use have to be provided, but 
not many fruits have attained to’ the 
dignity of having had a pamphlet 
written on the subject of how to eat 
it. To the grape fruit, however, this 
probably unique distinction has been 
accorded. The writer of the pamph- 
let, giving her experience as to the 


. 
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best way to eat it, says that she “first 
divides it in half across the grain like — 
an orange, then she removes the . 
seeds, of which there are something . 
like forty in a fruit. Then, with a 

sharp penknife she loosens each trian- — 
gle of pulp and removes ‘the core. 
Then she pours some sugar into the 
centre and all over the top. After 
letting this stand for some hours for 
the sugar to melt and combine with 
the juice, she then uses a teaspoon 
and digs out the juice in the same 
way as she would an orange. , This 
she uses at various meals, preparing 
the grape fruit in time for the same.” 
A much simpler plan with less crre- 
mony for those who simply wish to 
eat and enjoy the grape fruit is to re- 
move a piece of the top of the skin 
and then after breaking the pulp with - 
a teaspoon place some sugar on it 
and commence to dig it out immedia- 
tely. More sugar may be placed” in 
when room in the skin allows of the 
operation. The amount of sugar en- 
tirely depends upon the taste of the 
eater, because some may enjoy it 
when perfectly sweet, while others 
could enjoy it while still retaining a 


considerable amount of its original 
sourness. ; 
———_o—_—___ 


, se 


Pulping Raspberries. 


pH 


The pulping of this fruit is a very 
simple process; the berries are, in as 
fresh a condition as possible, placed 
in steam-jacketed boilers and boiled 
only sufficiently long to kill the 
germs of fermentation—a few minutes 
only. It is while boiling placed in- 
tins, which are immediately sealed by 
soldering in the usual manner.’ The 
sixed tins used by most preservers 
hold 1% lb., 2% Ib., 7 lb., 10 1b., and 
50, Ib. respectively. Puly thus put up 
will keep in good condition indefinite- 
ly, and when boiled with sugar proves 
that it retains its original colour and 
flavour. Again, the method enables — 
the putting-up in portable form for 
wide distribution, and that éan be sold 
at a reasonable price, this delicious _ 
and popular fruit, which otherwise 
from its perishable nature is difficult 
to transport long distances while in 


its fresh condition without quickly 
spoiling by fermentation. . At the 


same tiem it is equally as good as the 
fresh fruit for every purpose, whether 
preserving or culinary. 


4 , 
Results secured from the culture of 
the raspberry in a general way may 


1 Seana by’ ahs adaptation of the 
OLE will not thrive in land 
that is very dry, shingly, or. very 
andy or very heavy clay, nor will it 


it fabding in water—though the land 
should be fairly retentive of moisture, 
wa ter should at no time lie upon the 
surface or within 2 ft. below the sur- 
face; + good. drainage and aeration of 
“soil are essential to success. In 
rt, it may be said that raspberries 
deep, loamy, well-drained soils, 
ith in humus; therefore labour spent 
at at the outset in deep plaughing anJ 
th orough preparation of the land al- 
vays repays the outlay. It is an ad- 
Rave if the land is cultivated at 
st one year with some such crop 
‘potatoes before setting the canes— 
which leaves the soil in good condi- 
tion for the reception of the plant, 
and assists to economise and facili- 
te the subsequent cultivation; for 
experience proves that intensive cul- 
ture to secure a good physical con- 
dition of the ‘soil, combined with the 
application of suitable fertilisers, se- 
cures the best returns. The ideal me- 
‘thod of cultivating raspberries is to 
have the land at all times in about 
‘the condition it would be if worked 
Ww ith a garden rake, the work being 
done with a suitable implement when- 
ever necessary to keep down _ the 
weeds and prevent the formation of a 

rust, thereby conserving the mois- 
ture of the soil, which is often lack- 
ing during the season of fruit-harvest- 
ing, the most ‘critical period of the 
p lants’ growth. 


B There. are two principal srstheee of 
ting out the canes and training— 
planting in rows 6 ft. to 7 ft. 
art and 4 or more feet in the row, 
ustially setting two canes in a stool, 
r by the continuous- -row system, the 


-“ 


tion invited. Ai 
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d if at any time its roots are _ 


tween the rows to allow the culti- 
vation to be doite by horse-labour, 
observing, with whatever implement 
is used, to work very shallow near the 
plants so as not to disturb the roots; 
though the later system has to a great 
extent found most faveur with grow- 
ers, the former method, in the opinion 
of the writer, gives the best results. 
The training of the canes for the se- 
cond and subsequent seasons after 
planting varies with individual grow- 
ers; most successful growers favour 
removing the old canes soon after 
harvesting the fruit and the cutting- 
back of the canes during the winter 
to 4 ft. or less, and the thinning-out 
of the young canes at the stools when 
about 6 in. high, leaving only the re- 
quired number; this system, while giv- 
ing excellent results, is, in the opinion 
of the growers who follow the me- 
thod, beneficial in many respects, and 
generally should be followed. 


————_o——_——_— 


Flour Paste as a Control 
for Red Spider. 


= Se 

The United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology reports in Circular No. 166, 
the result of some experiments with 
flour paste as a control for red spid- 
ers, and also as a spreader for con- 
tact insecticides. Difficulty had been 
experienced in obtaining an effective 
spreader for lime-sulphur, and it was 
observed that a mixture of flowers of 
sulphur 15 lb., water 100 gallons, and 
paste (as a “sticker”’) 4 _ gallons, 
spread over the leaves very readily. 
It was accordingly mixed with lime- 
sulphur solutions, and the result was 
a smooth mixture that spread over 
the foliage very readily. Experiments 
showed that with 608 mites (red spid- 
ers) present, 99 per cent. were killel 
when the flour paste was used with 
the lime-sulphur spray, but that of 
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360 mites present, only 37.5 per cent, 
were killed by the spray 
paste was added. Further experi- 
ments showed that flour paste, 8-100 
and 10-100 strengths, was effective 
against red spiders on hops, and from 
the encouraging results of other ex- 
periments with mites attacking pears 


when no 


it seems “very probable that flour 
paste, 8-100, will give grod_ results 


when applied for any of the small leaf- 
feeding insects.” 


To prepare the paste mix a cheap 
grade of wheat flour with cold water, 
making a thin batter, without lumps; 
or wash the flour through a wire 
screen with a stream of cold water. 
Dilute until there is 1 lb. of flour to 
each gallon of mixture. Cook until 
a paste is formed, stirring constantly 
to prevent caking or burning. Add 
sufficient water to make up for eva- 
poration. It may also be prepared 
by stirring boiling water into a moder- 
ately thin batter, until there is 1 Ib. 
of flour in each gallon of mixture, 
and allowing it to stand until the 
starch is all broken down. 


If the paste is not sufficiently cook- 
ed the resulting spray: will not be 
effective, and if over-cooked the 
paste will harden when thoroughly 
cool, and will not mix with water very 
readily. Usually, however, the paste 
is used as it is prepared, and over- 
cooking is not a disadvantage. 


When mixed in the spray tank flour 
paste has a tendency to settle, and in 
order to do satisfactory work agita- 
tion is necessary. This is but a slight 
disadvantage, and is necessary with 
most materials. 


Customer: ‘‘ Do you keep a good 
com «cure? \’.- Druggist.: “* Yes, 
sir. Here is an excellent prepara- 
tion. One of my customers has 
been using it for the last fourteen 
years with very good results.” 
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An Egyptian Date Planta- 
tion. 


The following is taken from an ar- 
ticle by Sir H. Rider Haggard in a re- 
cent issue of the London “Times.” 
We believe the Arab proverb should 
have been quoted as “The date palm, 
the queen of trees, must have her feet 
in running water, and her head in the 
burning sky.” 


In April of the present year, whilst 
struggling back against a bitter wind 
from Sakhara, to the Pyramids, just 
about the spot where the Sphinx 
comes into view, I observed on the 
further side of a low bank lines of 
many small tent-like shelters made of 
the dried stalks of Indian corn. At 
the time I wondered what was plant- 
ed here which needed such protection 
in that climate; but as the objects of 
my visit to Egypt were archaeological, 
not agricultural, and I was almost as 
weary as the jackass on which I rode, 
I did not stop to make _ enquiries. 
Some days later good fortune threw 
me into the company of Mr. G. L. 
Bailey, the manager of the farm 
known as the Pyramid Estates, and 
afterwards into that of Mr. F. 
Formby Back, the owner of the 
“Egyptian Gazette,” who is its prin- 
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cipal proprietor. Under the guidance 
of these gentlemen I made two visits 
to this farm, which proved to be the 
same that I had passed upon my ride. 
What I saw there was to my mind 
so remarkable that I propose to give 
some account of it to the readers of 
“The Times.” 


— Pyramids Estates. — 

The property, which is about ten 
miles from Cairo, covers 750 feddans, 
or, say 800 acres of land, and lies in 
a long strip on the very edge of the 
desert. Its level is such that it can 
be irrigated during the Nile flood, and 
thus it annually receives the fertilis- 
ing deposit that is the source of 
Egypt's wealth. Moreover, 
its unpromising and sandy surface— 
for until a few years ago it was de- 
sert such as that without the bank— 
are ample supplies of good water, the 
infiltration from the Nile. On every 
two acres ofthe land, or rather of 
that portion of it which is devoted to 
the cultivation of date palms, is a well 
about 30 ft. in depth, fitted with a 
pump and a cement tank. Also there 
are three artesian wells sunk at con- 
venient spots upon the property and 
equipped with powerful steam machi- 
nery. From these water can be de- 
livered at the rate of 672,000 gallons 
per hour into cemented channels, of 
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ea 
which a ieee of ‘heady five miles 
has already been constructed on the 
property. The proprietors are direct-_ : 
ing their attention to a more perma- 
nent return than is furnished by an-— 
nual crops—namely, to dates, the 
“bread of Egypt,” and the staple food” i 
of its population. 


— Conditions of Date Catiration: —_ 

The date-palm can only be success- — 
fully cultivated under certain ascer- 
tained conditions. Thus, in the words q 
of the Arabic-saying, its feet must q 
be in the water and its head in the — 
sun, The roots need a constant sup- 
ply of underground moisture, and — 
the crown should enjoy continual and — 
scorching sunlight. Also, it prefers — 
a sandy,soil, for which reason it does © 
not bear so well in the clay of+the — 
Delta, or so I am informed. There ~ 
is no disease which hurts the date, — 
except that occasioned by an abnor- 
mal rainfall while the fruit is setting, — 
an accident which has never been © 
known to happen in this part of, 
Egypt. Damp on its foliage is its — 
great enemy, and~therefore I believe | 
it will not thrive in Ceylon and other — 
places where the cocoanut flourishes. © 


3 ‘ 
Fertilizers for Small Fruits. 


The fact that most of our soils by 
analysis show plant food content suf- — 
ficient to last for a thousand years 
of continual cropping has helped us” 
to arrive at an erroneous conclusion — 
—namely, that the best soil manage- 
ment was a remote problem and well 
enough left to generations yet to 
come. We have too often lost sight 
of the fact that this great store o 
soil fertility has been mostly locked 
up in insoluble forms by a master hand 
and so preserved in reasonable pro- 
portions for countless generations yet 
to come, and hence the man who re- 
solves to overdraw his deposit at th 
cost of others that come after him 
soon comes up against a divine law 
that says most emphatically, “Thus 
far shal thou go and no farther.” 
While misuse and reckless cropping 
result in a rapid degeneration of an y 
normal soil, the reverse method, w @ 
are happy to say, when thoroughly 
and timely applied is also followed by 
most encouraging results. : 


Soil management for the fruit crop 
requires greater care and closer over- 
sight than do other farm crops. Smal 
fruits, and especially those of a vine 


' id QO) 8. . 4 
e ee Tie peal 
lature, are ‘easily earch clit of bal: 


ce by i improper fertilising. 


: tT e possibilities of the small fruit 
area under ideal conditions is almost 
fim itless., No one element has any 
more to do with the success of this 


: en ial soil. “eS 


na. general way we must have a 
provided with enough humus or 
etable matter to make its mechani- 
‘condition perfect but not  over- 
in this line. The last state is 
worse than the first. Closely 
c nnected with this vital supply of 
vegetable elements is a_ sufficient 
t of nitrogen to run the fruit 
ts to their highest degree of 
ting excellence. To do this re- 
os 
res close observations in all lines 
guard against an overgrowth of 
nes at the expense of fruit buds. 
fexe) much nitrogen is likely to throw 
the fruit plant out of balance and so 
produce an excessive amount of 
spindling foliage with a correspond- 
ing decrease of fruiting impetus, usu- 
cally” made evident by imperfect 
crowns, poorly developed fruit stems, 
2 nd often few. and unsatisfactory blos- 
soms. 

. = : 

_ Stable manure may furnish too 
much. vine producing food with com- 
‘pe aratively little phosphoric acid and 
stash. In the case of the soil not 
ing liberal quantities of the latter 
entioned elements naturally sup- 
plied : a liberal dressing of stable man- 
may ‘be worse ‘than no fertilising 
sali.” In order to determine the 
mount of available phosphoric acid 
1 the soil. it is. well to experiment in 
small way with those foods to prove 


ee Ae 
ay 


I using these elements separately 
nd in combination in experimental 
ys on small plats with ample space 


oS where no minerals are 


‘mine for himself, just the limita- 
1s of these elements on ‘the differ- 
kinds of soil. A few experiments 
t tl suggests 


marked benefit of the operator. 
dy mixed feriliser unless it has 
rmula especially compounded to 
one’s local conditions must be 
led as unsuited for this kind of 
EAD little acid phosphate and 
n some form quite free from 


nture than does a Bey neh con-— 


_ a. 7’. (ae ae 
a ¥ , Pas t 
ut nee us . . . 
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proportions will give us definite re- 
sults either for or against 
expenditures in this line. 


increased 


Another element that vitally affects 
soil building and crop feeding is the 
character of the season. With the de- 
licate structure of small fruits it is 
quite easy to over-fertilise in wet sea- 
sons and consequently under feed in 
dry seasons, hence in any system of 
experimental fertilising the character 
of the season must be taken into con- 
sideration. Again, in a cold, back- 
ward spring a very light application 
of a thoroughly soluble fertiliser may 
help the starting vines forward to an 
unexpected degree by simply furnish- 
ing a bit of available fertility at a 
period when, owing to unfavorable 
chmatic conditions the plants make 
very slow progress for the want of 
available plant food at a critical time 
when but little natural food is in con- 
dition to be ertracted from the soil. 


a 
Arsenate of Lead. 


Perhaps the reason that arsenate of 
lead was first used was the fact that 
Paris green, while it did the insect 
killing, settled so badly that it lost a 
great deal of its value in big spraying 
work. For a man using insecticides 
in a small way Paris green was very 
satisfactory, but when he began to 
use it in a big tank and big spraying 
outfit, it was troublesome, so the 
chemist and horticulturist looked 
around for some other poison, which 
would spray better, which would stand 
suspension better, and still kill, and 
among other things they hit on arsen- 
ate of lead. They ran over the other 
various arsenate compounds and fin- 
ally the concensus of opinion decid- 
ed that arsenate of lead was the safest 
and most effective. To my mind you 
can make a comparison between ar- 
senate of lead and Paris green in this 
way:—Paris green when examined 
under a microscope appears like a 
hailstone, and arsenate of lead when 
examined in the same way looks like 
a snowflake; there you have the rela- 
tive settling qualities of the hailstone 
and the snowflake, and if you examine 
Paris green under the microscope it 
is a perfectly round green sphere, a 
round ball; arsenate of lead has a 
soft, irregular, what we call amor- 
phous condition, just like a piece of 
newly-fallen snow, and for that rea- 
son it was very much better in our 
spraying mixtures; it settles very 
slowly. You stir up arsenate of lead 
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and it takes about ten times longer 
to settle down into the same density, 
the same space as Paris green will, 
and when it is settled down, it is very 
much easier to stir up, it never settles 
hard. 

Another advantage in the use of 
arsenate of lead over Paris green is 
the fact that it is safer to use; you 


can use it in very much larger quan- 
tities than you can Paris green or 
any other insecticide that is known. 
Suppose you want to use a very ra- 
dical amount of any other of these in- 


secticides, you may run into serious 
trouble in burning foliage. That ap- 


plies to Paris green or any of them, 
but arsenate of lead you can use un- 
der ordinary conditions in almost un- 
limited strength, and you do not risk 
the burning of the foliage. That is 
another great advantage of this ma- 
terial. 

In regard to the use of this material, 
in combination with other spray mix- 
tures or fungicides, arsenate of lead 
can be mixed readily with Bordeaux 
mixture, but cannot be mixed with 
lime sulphur. The use of arsenate of 
lead with lime sulphur spray almost 
always results in a black precipitate, 
wherein the virtue of both the sul- 
phur and arsenate of lead are lost, 
chemical reaction takes place which 
makes an injurious mixture, but the 
combination of arsenate of lead with 
Bordeaux mixture is very satisfactory. 
The Bordeaux is made up in the usual 
way, and then use about two to three 
pounds of arsenate of lead, puttne 
the arsenate of lead with the lime, 
there is no chemical action takes 
place between the lead and the lime, 
and when the mixture is completed 
with the bluestone, no action takes 
place, but if the arsenate of lead is 
mixed with the bluestone, then there 
is likely to be trouble; it is not very 
definite trouble, but there is likely to 
be a little of it, but made up in the 
proper way, arsenate of lead gives 
splendid results with the Bordeaux 
mixture.—E xchange. 

—_@—___—_ 
GRAFTING WAX. 

“« Alfalfa’ writes:—Your lengthy 
recipe for making grafting wax re- 
minds me of my own discovery in 
this connection—and as it is a 


‘fraction of the trouble and just as 


effective, I pass it on pro bano 
public. Plain beeswax placed in a 
tin, and melted on the stove in a 
pot of water, and painted on the 
graft after securely tying “same is 
all that is required. This has 
never failed me in dozens of oper- 
ations. ‘ 
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Finish planting 
eatly as possible. Try a_ late 
sowing of dwarf Broad Beans. 
Make sowings of French Beans, a 
protected position with a sunny 
aspect will suit them best. . Sow 
Silver and Red Beet. Late plant- 
ings of Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
may. be made” but they will do no 
good in poor ground. Carrots 
may still be sown. Earth up 
Celery and keep the plants grow- 
ing with hquid manure between 
the rows. Herbs, Salads, /Wet- 
tuce, Parsley, etc., should be sown 
and planted out.. A late plant- 
ing of Onions may be tried. Sow 
a few Parsnips. Peas may _ be 
sown for the late crop. Plant 
Potatoes. Rhubarb roots should 
be planted this month in_ very 
rich soil. Seakale requires the 
same treatment. Make a sowing 
of Sweet Corn. 


Aspafagus as 


— Asparagus. — 


Salt may not be necessary. as 
a dressing for Asparagus beds, but 
it is an old practice and certainly 
does no harm. Use a good hand- 
ful to the square yard. Also ap- 
ply a good sprinkling of wood- 
ashes, together with, say, a hand- 
ful or % th. of superphosphate to 
each square yard, and lightly fork 
the surface. When the shoots be- 
gin to grow take 1 oz. of nitrate 
of soda, or sulphate ammonia, for 
each square yard, and dissolve it 
in 1 gallon of water, and anpvly 
with a waterine can evenlv.. Thus 
for a bed of 18 ft. long and 43 ft. 
wide, vou require 6 ozs. of sulphate 
of ammonia. This quantity should 


Fig. 120—CYCLONE “N" GATE, 10-f.—PLAIN, 25/-; RABBIT NETTED, 30/- 


These gates have five wires, not four as illustrated. This renders them sheep proofs. 


not be exceeded, but applications 
can be given at intervals of three 
weeks or a month. Keep the beds 
clean from: weeds. 


— French Beans. — 


French Beans, like most other 
vegetables, delight in a rich, mel- 
low soil. If a good supply of 
stable or other natural manure is 
not available, the ground to be 
sown should be given a good dress- 
ing of artificial manure. Apply 
from one quarter to one half 
pound of superphosphate or bone- 
dust to each square yard of the 
bed surface. Even where 
manure has been used, a supple- 
mentary but lighter dressing of 
artificial will be of use. For early 
crops the beds should be raised 
above the general level and should 
if possible, be protected from the 


south. A northern aspect or 
slope is. hest. Some eardeners 
run up slight ridges'and sow the 
beans on the srnny side, others 


keep the surface dusted with soot. 
Anything which will increase and 
preserve the warmth of the ground 
is helpful towards an early crop. 
Later crops, on the other hand, 
are benefited bv sunken beds or 
trenches and protection from the 
hot winds. The usual distances 
fon sowing are six inches apart in 
double rows, each double row be- 
ing 2 ft. from the next, or four 
inches apart in sincle rows 2’ ft. 
apart. 


— Tomatoes, Cucumbers, etc. — 


Tomatoes, Creumbers, and allied 
plants, will still need -a hot bed 
to secure satisfactory mermination 
and considerable care in hardening 


ance. 


stable 


‘vegetables in the United States. 


Cyclone Gates are. good because years of ex- 
perience have taught us— ‘ 


1. Just what is suited to Australia’s special 
needs and requirements. 


2. How to make a gate, how to balance it, how 
to stay it. and how to make it so that it 
can be easily hung without expert assist- 


OuR CATALOGUE SHOWS METAL GATES FOR ALL PURs 


CYCLONE FENCE & GATE CO. 


123-125 Waymouth Street, ADELAIDE > 


when they are up. Unless these 
seedlings make vigorous and con-_ 
tinuous growth they seldom 
amount to much, and later sown 
plants usualfy overtake tdem. The 
same thing -applies to Melons, 
Marrows, Pumpkins, Squashes, 
etc., especially the former, which — 
are very easily checked. Egg 
plant, Capsicum, and Cape Goose — 
berry, are also growable with © 
care. e oy 

: — Table Maize, — 

Sow a few rows of table maize © 
at the end of the month where - 
late frost is not to be expected. 
The soil should be rich, deep, light, — 
and well prepared. Rows may be 
30 to 36 in. apart, and = plants 
r2 in. apart; or they may be in 
hills—three plants to a hill, and 
the hills 3 ft. apart. Hoe frequent- 
lv, but not more than 2 1n. deep. 
Soak the seed before sowing, and 
give each hill or row a_ good 
soaking with water directly — 
after sowing. Table maize, or | 
‘sweet corn,’’ as the Americans — 
call it, is one of the most com- ~ 
monly used and highly esteemed ~ 


— Potatoes. — 
To get an even sample of good 


sized tubers to each potato root, | 
the sets should be s*routed before — 
planting and not more than two — 
shoots be allowed to develop, for 
specially fine twhers only one : 
should. be left. If not done before — 
planting the younGtekor pS ses eo: Same 
thinned out when they showed 
above the ground., Those doubtful — 
of the difference made should test | 
the matter for themselves, and — 
judge by results. The same. thing — 
applies to Jerusalem artichokes. ; 
When well grown, the Cape — 
Gooseberry or. Peruvian Cherry, as — 


— Cape Gooseberries. — 


Good” 


4 


POSES, GET IT. 


Teens called, for it is a 

Seb of that country, though it 
“has become naturalised in ‘South 
», Africa, is rather a handsome plant 
~ with large cool looking leaves. The 
— fru uit is the-size and form of - a 


« ( 
/ 


, 


WAS DELIGHTED WITH THE 
CHANGE CLEMENTS TONIC EF- 
FECTED. 
TURN OF MY COMPLAINT. 1 
_ THINK THIS SHOULD CONVINCE 
ANY SCEPTIC THAT CLEMENTS 
_ TONIC CURNS.”"—(Adelaide Series 


No. 12). \ 


F : } . a 
Mr. James Williams, Wellington Street, 
i: Bxeter, S.A., writes this letter, 9/10/’12, 
_ stating that this great medicine, Clem- 
ents Tonic, cured him of Liver Trouble, 
2 ~ and restored him to health. He con- 


¥ 


__ siders a ihr worked Rensgtes He 


+, - ’ 

Those who suffer from Anaemia or 
‘aa Poor Blood, Lassitude, or Weakness, 
3 4 Poor Digestion and Appetite, Bilious- 
ness, Sick Headache, Low Spirits, 
+ Broken Rest, “or ‘Bad Kidneys should 
ge try: Clements Tonic. It gives renewed 


strength and health. It proves. its 
worth by the testimonials accorded it. 
It is, therefore, most wise on the part 
of the head of the family to keep Clem- 
iy ents Tonic on hand, ‘for it may be the 
yea ‘means of preventing serious illness aris- 

ing from minor stomach, nervous, or 
q in sluggish liver troubles. 


& a 


“ 


_ CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


eis ‘66 Ss ieiaile from publicity, but it is 
G only fair to give credit where it is due. 
a My!'testimony should help others. Re- 
: cently I got right out of sorts with 
pains in the chest, caused by sluggish 
_ liver. After a meal, all vitality left 
Fe me, and right in the small of my back 
P hadygreat continuous pain. I believe 
Ted pavire inode was in stora for me, 
» but I was fortunate in having Clements 
— Tonic recommended. I TOOK THREE 
- BOTTLES OF IT, AND I WAS DE- 
LIGHTED WITH THE CHANGE IT EF- 
FECTED. I HAVE HAD NO RETURN 
_ OF THE COMPLAINT. I THINK THAT 
ULD CONVINCE ANY SCEPTIC 
T CLEMENTS TONIC fuRES IN- 


Fal (Signed) “ JAMES WILLIAMS.” 


st 


. Williams is a living testimony to 
S great medicine, which is unequalled 
the relief of _ stomach and liver 
- many soe functional “atiments 
developing’ into serious organic 
as this: letter explains. All 
sell CLEMENTS 
If you have Insomnia, Poor 

e, Weak Nerves, Low Spirits, or 
Indigestion, send for it. It is wise to 
; the house.—Advt. 


I HAVE HAD NO RE- 


7). a Sa Pee = re 
Naa } - 
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small cherry, and is contained in 
a drv leafy calvx. When quite 
ripe it has an agreeable, refreshing 
flavour and may be used for des- 
sert or for jam making. In South 
Africa it is a fairly popular fruit 
and large quantities are. made into 
jam for export. It is quite easily 
raised from seed, and _ reoires 
very much the same treatment as 
the tomato. Sow on heat’ now 
or in the open in September or 
October. 
less one is very cramped for room. 


— Digging Potatoes. — 
/ 


Do not allow potatoes to re 
main in the eround after they are 
quite matured, for they are more 


- likely to spoil than if lifted and 


stored in a dry “cellar or shied. 
Any diseased tubers which there 
may be, will, if left in the ground, 
be very likely to infect others, 
and the sound ones may commetice 
to grow on their own account. 
he careless digging of this crop 
often leads to after trouble. 
Every tuber, however — small, 
should be taken out, otherwise it 
will grow and a crop of self-sown 
potatoes does not imptove the 
appearance of a bed of French 
beans or other following crop. 


— Brother John. — 


John Chinaman is an accom- 
plished grower of vegetables. Man- 
ure merchants and seedsmen will 
tell you that he will cheerfully. 
buy fertilizers and seeds at prices 
which his Australian brother can 
hardly be persuaded to look at. 
John goes for quality, best value 
for most money, every time. A’ 
wise old bird is John. His tip 
is worth following. 


— Thinning Seedlings. — 


A point in which many home 
gardeners fail—and some profes- 
sionals, judging by what one sees 
in the markets—is thinning. In the 
first place it is an error to sow 
thickly, and a greater error to 
leave the rows crowded. This mis- 
take is perhaps most frequently 
noticed with: root crops, beet, tur- 
nips, carrots, radishes} etc. It 
simply means failure, for it seed- 
lings are checked at the _ start, 
they never grow into the sturdy 
plants they shoufd do, for if a 
crop begins badly it generally 
ends worsely. Thin early, and if 
in your particular case, things 
are past the early stage, still thin 
if the plants need it. It is quite 


_ possible to get a heavier crop from 


plants which are twice as far 
apart as those with which they 
may be compared. It is after the 


It is worth growing un-~ 


“grow £2,000 worth 


soil round 


small space of ground, easfly 
cessible from the kitchen, 
'the cook may run out and gather 
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plants really begin to grow and 
send out abundant leaf growth 
that the value of ample space will 
be most evident. 


— Watercress.’ — 


Watercress, though it is said to 
be one of the most healthful of 
vegetables is seldom cultivated. 
Indeed, many people have an idea 
that it will only grow in running 
water. In England, where it is a 
very popular ‘relish,’ immense 
quantities of wild watercress are 
gathered and sold, it is also 
largely cultivated. One water- 
cress farm in Essex is said to 
a yearn: 7A 
writer in “ The Gardening World ” 
makes the following suggestions 
for growing small quantities :— 


“A ‘good bed should be made 
up with halfrotted ‘leaves and 
manure in about equal  propor- 
tions, at least a foot in thickness 
and a foot wider each ’ way than 
the frame it is intended to use. 
Great care must be taken to ‘see 
that the bed is made firm, after 
which, a two-light frame is placed 
thereon. The bed 'must then be 
covered with a mixture of equal 
parts of loam and.leaf-soil to a 
depth of six inches. Afterwards 
procure a_ sufficient quantity of 
cuttings to fill one light. Make: 
them about six inches in length, 
and insert them in the bed at least 
eight inches apart, pressing the 
each cutting. Keep 
them close-shaded from bright sun- 
shine, and sprinkle with water 
eacu day until they begin to take 
toot, which will be in about three 
weeks, when the other light should 
be filled in a similar manner. This 
will, of course, give a succession.” 


-————_—o—__—_—__ 


Some Garden Herbs. 


The sweet herbs of the kitchen 
garden are by no means so gener- 
ally or so worthily used as they 
deserve. Probably those whose 
business it is to use.them do not 
have reasonable opportunities for 
gaining a good knowledge of their 
properties and ways and seasons 
of growth. ‘There should be a 
y  ac- 
where 
the 


her own herbs. Tf it is in 


form of a little rock garden so 


much the better, for ‘the greater 
number of the kitchen sweet herbs 
are either plants from the south 
of Europe, or at any rate plants 


delighting in well-drained banks 


and hot sunshine. It might even 
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be quite a pretty 
cook could go out 
* bouquet ”’ 


place where the 
and gather her 
for some delicate soup, 
sauce, or stew—a little sprig or 
two of this or that, varied ac- 
cording to her knowledge of the 
needs of her at. 


The Thymes, Savouries, Basils, 
and Penny-royal are low-growing 
things, the variety of Thyme 
called bush or tree Thyme being 
a little bush only a few inches 
high. ‘Tarragon, Balm, Burnet, 
and Marjoram, are taller. Sage 
is a handsome low bush. Balm, 
Marjoram, ‘and Lemon Thyme 


come into stuffings and forcemeats ‘ 


that accompany white meats. Tar- 


ragon and Chervil (the latter an 
annual, looking like a thin un- 
curled Parsley and tasting much 


like Tarragon) are the best flav- 
ouring herbs for salads. 


dese an 


Thinning Young Vegetables. 


There will be plenty of work at 
the present time in the vegetable 
garden. Weeds must be killed 
While they are in their infancy. It 
is a sad sight to see young veget- 
ables in rows almost hidden from 
view by a forest of seedling weeds. 
No mercy must be shown the lat- 
ter. The work of thinning out 
young vegetables ought not. lo be 


neglected : the timely thinning of 
the seedlings has such a_ grand 


effect upon their subsequent ‘quali- 
ty. If Carrots, Beetroot and, Tur- 
nips were left to stow in a crowd- 
ed condition in the rows, the 
roots would be very poor indeed, 
the Spinach and Lettuces practic- 
ally worthless. ‘The best time to 
do the thinning out is immediate- 
ly after a shower of rain. Harly 
thinning is advisable because it is 
such q difficult mattee to remove 
surplus seedlings without unduly 
disturbing those left when all have 
been allowed to attain to a fair- 
ly large size before the work is 
commenced. Carrots’must be left 


about 4 inches, Beetroot 6 inches, 
and Turnips 5 inches or 6 inches 
apart. This may at first appear 
to be too far, but as the roots 
grow it will be found that they 
will nearly occuny the space al- 
lotted. Spinach seedlings must 
havé ample room to grow in, and 
ought to be thinned out to 6 
inches asunder at least. Tettuces, 
where raised in drills where they 


are to remain to grow to maturi- 
lv, should be thinned to to inches; 
-arsley and herbs must also be 


duly thinned out.—* T.P.” 
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Parnsnips for Exhibition. 


There is no doubt that people 
who grow vegetables for exhibi- 
tion, and it is a pity there are 
not more of them, go to lots of 
trouble. ‘Take the following from 
an English paper. ‘In an open 
aspect, take out a trench 4% feet 
deep and as wide as will give suf- 
ficient freedom. At 
lay three pipes, with an outlet for 
water into a walk or drain. Yugll 
in a few trough cinders. Foilow 
with a foot of manure, filling the 
remainder with fine sifted light 
soil, with wood ashes and soot 
incorporated. Allow a week for 
this to consolidate, and then sow 
three seeds together at intervals of 
15 inches. Cover with an inch of 
soil, and use pieces of glass as a 
protection to the seed, till they 
germinate. Thin out to one, as 
growth proceeds. Remove some 
of the mould from the neck of the 
Parsnip, and add sand.” 


——_———_@—- —_ 


vs 


Jerusalem Artichoke as a 
Screen. 


a 


In many gardens one is anxious 


to hide some unsightly spot, and 
in others to form a screen. Here 
the value of the Jerusalem Arti- 


choke is soon seen, as when grown 
in well-manured land the growth is 
most vigorous. Not only is the 
plant useful for the purpose 
named, but it is valuable as a 
winter vegetable; indeed, the 
tubers contain such a little starch 
that they may he eaten when the 
Potato may not. The plant is not 
a favourite, and of course ima 
small garden the space may be 
too limited to grow it to advan- 
tage; but in large places much 
greater use may be made of the 
tubers, as they may be cooked in 
so many different ways. and are 
useful when there are few  veget- 
ables to choose from. The tubers, 
to do them justice, should be 


ALBERT O. PIKE, 


(late GAMEAU BROTHERS. 


Clairville Nursery, Hectorville.: 


All kinds of fruit trees for sale, Citrus trees, Lemons and Oranges a 

Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

Telegraphic Address—Pike, Hectorville, Payneham. — ‘Telephone—Cen- 
tral 2768, 
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between | 


planted in the spring in 
feet apart, and 18 inches 
the sets, and they give 
better return in good land: They 
can be put in now. In cooking, 
they are much better if plenty of — 
salt is used, in the water, 


are placed in the pan. They are 
deliciops with cream or milki and 
butter added when partly done, 
and a little juice; of lemon over 
them when served up hot. ‘These — 
Artichokes are cooked as follows : 
Scrape or pare the tubers, place _ 
2 ozs. of butter in a saucepan and — 
lav the Artichokes in this. Pour 
over them a cupful of strong 
gravy or stock and simmer gently 
for half an hor. Turn out into 
a hot dish, add more hot stock, 
and serve as hot as possible. Arti- 
choke salad is excellent, Boil the 
tubers, then slice some Onion over 
them, cover with boiling water for 
five minutes, drain, cool and slice 
them. Use salad dressing, placing 
in a bowl with a liberal quantity 
of Qvettuce leaves, and garnish with - 
cooked Beetroot.—Exchange, 


Now is the time to Spray 


Red Spraiine 
OPS 


for SAN JOSE SCALE, 
RED SPIDER, 
and PEACH APHIS. 


\ a 


Sole gleams 


Charles Atkins & Co. 


LIMITED. 
97, CUBRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. - 
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should be boiling before the roots gos 
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Saba Stk. ~~ San 
coaNS ed ae 
fe Spray Pumas 
ew. -_ : 
Wed. “Allen, Fruit Expert “of 
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spray pump, like any ost ma- 
vill do good work, and last, in 
tion to its care. When a pump. 
not. work properly, the cause of 
e ouble should be ascertained at 
d remedied, otherwise perma- 
i amaee may result. When a 
y pump is first received, its work- 
parts. should be carefully studied. 
r the pump has been used, it 
ould be thoroughly washed out 
th warm water, as most of | the 
spraying . mixtures are highly corro- 
sive in. their action. The hose should 
so be thoroughly washed - out, and 
vs ag ially after using oil sprays. Al- 
ways keep the barrel filled with water 
Bick not in use, to prevent the wood 
s rom warping and- hoops becoming 
loosened. — With proper care, the 
ump should last several years; the 
se, however, will probably have to 
eplaced after one or two seasons. 


“One of the most important parts of 
the whole apparatus is the nozzle. 
ood results in the application of the 
ay mainly depend upon its effici- 

. For general use, the best 
ozzle is the Vermorel, or one of that 
ype. The four most commonly used 
r zzles are as follow:— ~. 


Phe Vermorel. This nozzle un- 
btedly throws the finest spray of 
It should be held quite near 
e foliage or branches, as the liquid 
t thrown out with much force. 


The Bordeaux.—This is a splendid 
of nozzle. It has the advantage 
all others in that the character 
; pray is readily changed from 
‘solid stream to a mist-like, fan- 
ed spiey? If there is any clog- 


MAKER. 


: 59 0’Connell Street, 3 
_ NORTH ADELAIDE... 


t Attachabld and Detachable 
Ys aa Cart, Yankee, and Cab 
efe- Saddles. 


Senda rea: \Kneecaps, Leather 
s, Shoulder Straps, ete., Made 

Order, and sent to all parts of the 

omm« wealth. Fit <a 


= 
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forcing out the obstruction with the 
pressure of the pump. 

The Cyclone,—The spray from this 
nozzle is conical ‘shaped, similar to 
the Vermorel. 


The Friend.—This nozzle is coming 
largely into favour. 


The ends of the hose should be at- 
tached to extension rods of suitable 
lengths for the work. For all lengths 
above 6 feet a baniboo extension rod 
is recommended. This consists of a 
small brass tube, supported by a bam- 
boo rod. 


On the extension rod a tap is gene- _ 


rally placed for turning the liquid on 
or off. For this a % inch wheel valve 
is convenient. 


All pumps epousd be fitted with 
good agitators. The proper agitation 
or intermingling of the spray liquid is 
one of the chief features in spraying, 
and unless it is thoroughly done, good 
results will not be obtained. 


———_oe—_———_- 


Spraying Don'ts. 


The orchardist will do well to 
the following 
points :— 


Don’t fail to spray every season. It 
is impossible to determine in advance 
whether or not the tree -will be 
attacked. Proper spraying is never 
injurious. ; 


Don’t wait till the fungi have at- 
tacked plant or tree; the fungicides 
are merely preventives and should be 
used early in the spring. After the 
disease has developed, it may be too 
late to save the plant. 


Don’t spray during or just after a 
shower, or when there has been a 
heavy dew. Much of the solution will 
be washed off, or it will collect in 
spots.. Wait till the leaves are dry. 
Poison is more effective when applied 
to the leaves when dry. 


Don’t spray on top of the leaves 


only; spray the under sides where the 


pests hide, and be particular to keep 
your liquid thoroughly agitated. 


Don’t give up spraying because you 
do not think you see any benefit from 
your work. Perhaps you did _ not 
spray early enough to prevent the 


damage; perhaps you did not use the 
right formula, or were not careful in 


its preparation; perhaps you did not 


AND FIELD. 


| cadets 


_ Stone ; 
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| Can you write u 


*something about 
your methods of breeding, rearing 


and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will only fill the 
back ef a Pest card. 


spray thoroughly or often enough, 
Try again. 
Don’t buy a cheap sprayer. It will 


always be out of order. It will make 
the labour many times greater, and in 
the end will cost more than a good 
one. 


Don’t buy a bucket sprayer and ex- 
pect to spray an orchard with it. Buy 
a sprayer large enough to do your 
work quickly and easily. 


Don’t put your sprayer away after 
using it, until you have thoroughly 
cleaned out all the spraying mixture. 
If this is left in, the pump will be in- 
jured, and the glands and_ valves 
clogged. 


Don’t start out to spray until you 
have carefully examined your sprayer 
to see that it is in good working 
order. 


Don’t leave your sprayer where it 
will freeze, unless all the liquid has 
been drained from it. If liquid has 


_ been frozen in the pump, it is liable 


to break iron cylinders or expand 
brass cylinders, so that pump will not ~ 
work. 


Don’t spray only the trees from 
from which you expect to get market- 
able fruit. Spray all the trees, other- 
wise the trees you go to the trouble 
to spray early in the season may be- 
come infected later by the unsprayed 
trees. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 


TURNER, ROBERTSON & 60., 


Electrical Engineers, 
Contractors and Suppliers. 


126, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE 


(Basement of Robert Harper’s). 
Estimates Given Free for all 
Electrical Work. 


NOTE.—_SPECIAL GQUOTATIONS for 
BUILDERS and ARCHITECTS. 


Ring up Telephone No. 996 (ceritral). 
Mr. Turner, late Elevator and Motor 
Foreman, Messrs. Unbehaun & John- 
Chief Electrician Zine Corpor- 
ation, Broken Hill. 


126, GRENFELL ST., ADELAIDE 
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A RECORD ! 


AULDANA 
WINES 


im competition agaimet all 


AUSTRALIA 


at ADELAIDE WINE SHOWS. 


194. CHAMPION CUP fer 


HOCK 


1906. CHAMPION CUP fer 


CLARET 


1906. CHAMPION CUP for 


SHERRY 


Besides also many 


FIRST PRIZES 


too numerous te mention 


Town Offies : 
Australasia Chambers, 
King Wm. St., Adelaide. 
Vineyards and Cellars : 
Magill, South Australia 
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Poisoning Sparrows. 


A Tasmanian farmer has fopind 


the following system successful in . 


keeping the sparrows down. He 
uses vinegar to dissolve the 
strychnine. The amount of the 
poison required is 1% ozs. to the 


bushel of wheat. He has two clean 
kerosene tins, with the tops cut 
out, leaving a selvedge of about a 
quarter of an inch, which must be 
hammered down so as to prevent 
any catchment. No handles are 
put in, so the cans cannot be ised 
for anything else. Half a can of 
wheat contains a quarter of a 
bushel. The strychnine to be used 
wold be a guarter of the 1% ozs. 
for the bushel. It should be, put 
into one tin, and the wheat into 


the other. Half a pint of vinegar 
should be boiled in a _ saucepan, 
and while hot must be carefully 


poured on to the strychnine,  al- 
lowing it to trickle down the side 
of the tin, so as to avoid splash- 
ing. Then gently shake the tin 
backwards and forwards, until the 
crystals are dissolved, and~pour on 
to the wheat in the other. tin. 
Then the ingredients are to be 
poured from one tin to the other 
until all the liquor has been ab- 


sorbed. It should then be care- 
fully dried, placed in a bag, la- 
belled poison, and hung up in a 


draught of air. The bag should be 
given a shake now and again to 
prevent, mould setting in. 


——————-—o—— 
The Plum. 


ps 


Regarding usefulness the plum 
may be ranked as next in import- 
ance to the apple, as it, can be 
utilised for a great variety of pur- 
poses—either for cooking, for des- 
sert, for drying, for preserving, or 
for preparation in the form of 
prunes. ‘The plum will succeed on 
a wider range of soils than either 
the apricot or peach. It will grow 
well on either heavy or light soil, 
and thrives beside the neach and 
the apricot, or the apple and the 


pear. But, although the plum 
stands severe weather, the condi- 
tions most favourable to its suc- 


cessful growth are a warm gener- 
ous soil, which with good cultiva- 
sion will retain a moderate 
amount of moisture, and a temper- 
ate climate. Under such condi- 
tions the plum will produce fmiit 
rich in saccharine constituents. 
One of the chief things to he con- 
sidered in planting a plum orchard 
is the soil, for, though the plum 


- Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in 


quent cultivation, the latter 


should be set not less than 18 ft. 


G. A. PREVOST & CO. 
25-27 Steamship Buildings, | 
CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 

PORTERS, q 
on Commission Only. — 
Special attention given to the’ 
Export of Fruit to English, Ger- 

~ man, and other Markets. | 
Woodwool, Apple Wrapping Paper, 
‘the 


™, CURA Ce eee ATE 


regulation Export Sizes. . 
Sprays, Manures, and all Orchard- _ 
ists’ Requisites supplied at Lowest — 

Rates. 
Agent for— 
The Harvey Orchard Ploughs and 
Cultivators. 


The Nielsen Horsepower Sprayer. - 


adapts itself to almost any soil, 
the stock upon wmich it grows 


; may not. 


The plum is <a similar to 
other fruits in regard to. shelter, 
draining, subsoiling, bastard trench- 
ing, and preparation of the surface 
soil prior to planting, with subse- 
for 
the purpose of furnishing food to 
the plant and the conserving of 
moisture in the soil during the hot, 
dry weather of summer, ‘equally 
applies to the cult of the plum ; 
likewise the operation of planting- 


In the selection of trees’ it is. 
best to select yearling,trees. With | 
such the head can be started at 
any desired height. The trees 


apart on the square, and 20 ft. is 
better. After the tree is trans- 
planted it should be gut back to 
within 18ins. from the ground, 
and during the spring, soon after — 
the buds push into growth, select | 
three or four of the best-nlaced and 
rub off all others, being careful 
that thev do not issue (from a com- 
mon point on the trunk. The 
shoots produced from the buds so — 
Jeft are cut back about. two-thirds 4 
during the following winter. The — 

second year each of these branches 
is allowed to push out from two 
te three shoots. The following 
winter—the third season—a -epeti- 
tion of the pruning. of the previ- 
ous year is performed. 


At the fourth season’s winter — 
pruning shorten in each terminal 
branoh to one-third its original — 
length, and the following season, — 
should three shoots be thrown out — 
from the terminal buds on each 
shoot cut back at the last sea- 


‘son's pruning, retain the outward 
shoots, shortening in one-third. 
~The remainder cut clean out — 
- never. retain the whole number of 
shoots thrown out—and leave only 


Eo nafficient, with plenty of space 
between them, to give proper 
shape to*the tree. After this 


ning-out has been followed for 
~ about five years, allow the tree to 
‘O. for a year unpruned, and it will 
in that case throw ovt fruit-spurs 
, elone its whole length. and only 
a short new growth will be made. 
- Afterwards the plum requires lit- 
tte pruning when in bearing, ex- 
cept a shortening and thinning of 
laterals which intetsect, and the 
- renewal of spurs by occasionally 
a hitting them, back.— Exchange. 


Feeding Fruit Trees. 


") sj a z 
Irregular nutrition leads to irre- 
gular crops. We must feed qa bal- 
- peered Pation to secure a balanced 


~ product. The ration must be bal- 
anced in available plant food. 
— Many plant foods are so nearly 


_ insoluble or in such chemical form 
as to be available only after the 


course of cutting back and thin-° 


-N©_ MORE BROKEN 
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lapse of 50 to 100 years. The surest 


way to, know the correct ration is 
to experiment with potash, nitro- 
gen, and phosphoric acid in vary- 
ing proportions.—" From ‘ Fruit- 
grower.”’ 


5 


Co-Operation in Marketing 
Fruits. 


The subject of marketing covers 
a wide range and many details 
and points of interest enter into 
its final successful consummation. 
The question of marketing is a 
most important one with the fruit 
grower. We are confronted witha 
condition and not a theory and one 
that must be solved if there is to 
be profit in growing fruits, and at 
the same time not forcing prices 
too high for the consumer by in- 
tervening expenses. How to do 
this is the question. There are 
obstacles in the way that must’ be 
overcome in the solution of the 
problem and conditions that must 
be improved. In discussing the 
subject of marketing, it is vitally 
important that the resnonsibility 
of all the parties interestied be 
pointed out including the growing, 


FIELD. 


growers 
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NATURAL GUANO 
From Indian Ocean now landing ex 
“Hebe.” Analysis Nitrogen 4 per 
cent ; ‘Citrate soluble Phosphate of 
Lime 13.11 per cent.; Insoluble Phos- 
phate of Lime 50.25 per cent. Price 
70/- per ton delivered to rail, or free 
on board at Port Adelaide. 
Samples’ on application. 
ARTHUR H. HASELL, 
Lipson Street, 
PORT ADELAIDE. 
the packing, the transporting, the 


marketing. To start right, we as 
must not shirk our  re- 
sponsibility. We must grow good 
fruit before we can pack good 
fruit. We must pack good fruit: in 


‘an honest way so that the marks 


and grades put upon 

truly represent its 

change. i 
———— o—_—————_ 

The plum requires more liberal 
manuring than either the apple 
or pear; therefore, if good crops 
are expected annually, the soil of 


the package 
contents.—Ex- 


-the plum orchard shold be well 


fertilised, 
duce in 
and fruit. 


always aiming to pro- 
proper proportion wood 


A BOON TO ORCHARDISTS 


_Trace Chains and Spreade:s done away 


with. 


You cannot jafford to be without it. 


Price—Single Set, £2 17s. 6d. 


Comprising Steel Breechen Drawbar, 


Traces and Spider. 


Draw Chains, 2s. 6d. extra 


& FROST, 


Saddlers & Harness Makers, 


GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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The Raspberry. 


Where raspberries are growy they 
should now receive immediate at- 
tention in the way of having the old 
canes Raspberries often 
suffer severely times of drought, 
and a great many of the canes die. 
These are not easily distinguishable 
at the first glance, but on close exami- 
nation found. All dead 
and weakly*canes should be removed 
to make room for the stronger ones, 
that are to be left to produce the fruit. 
No plant should be allowed to carry 
more than six or seven canes, and in 
tying them to the stake, they should 
be put around it at equal distances 
apart. If tied in a bunch it prevents 
the proper development of the fruit- 
bearing shoots, and thereby the crop 
will be materially lessened. The fruit 
of the raspberry is grown on the side 
shoots of the current year’s growth, 
so it is, therefore, essential that the 
top of the canes be cut off to induce 
them to. break freely. The spade 


cut out, 


in 


are readily 


should be used as sparingly as possi- 
ble in the cleansing of respberry beds, 


in fact, these under no circumstances 
should be dug, but should be kept 
clean by the use of the hoe, or at the 
most might be gone over lightly with 
a fork. All feeding ought to be done 
by mulching, with good rich manure, 
and occasional dressings of artificial] 
manures, when the weather is show- 
ery. Before putting on the mulching, 
it is advisable to lightly point over 
the ground with a fork to break the 
hard surface, so that any subsequent 
rains may carry the full benefit of the 
nutriment down to the roots. 


—————_@__———— 


Indian Potato Sunflower. 


(Helianthus subtuberous Bourgeat) 
The sunflower is. known to 
Australian gardeners as one of the 
most useful and ornamental of 
summer and autumn 
plants, either annual or perennial. 
Its only economic use with. us, 
however, is that it is sometimes 
grown and used as a poultry food. 
In other parts of the world it has 
many uses. Of the species referred 
to in this article an American 
exchange writes :—The roots bear 
fleshy tubers of a delicious flavor, 
greedily devoured by boys, and 
one of the original foods of the 
Indians, as was the potato and 
sweet potato, and is as different 
from either as each. ‘differs from 
the other, belonging to widely dif- 
ferent genera. By the way, the 
name Potato properly belongs to 
Solanum tuberosum alone—the so- 
called Sweet Potato should be 
called Batata, which would save 
much confusion, and it should be 
expresslv known that no variety of 
Sweet Potato bears any resemb- 
lance to yams, and Southerners 
make a grievous mistake in  call- 
ling large, coarse Sweet Potatoes, 
Yams, the Yam being no more like 
a Sweet Potato than are Indian 
Corn and Sugar Cane, though it 
has a thickened, in some cases 
edible, root stalk, while Potatoes 
and Sweet Potatoes are tubers. 
The name ‘ Indian Potato ’’ has 
been suggested for this Sunflower, 
as it is a standard Indian, food, 
but it is clearly a misnomer, as 
“the Indian Potato belongs to the 
common Potato, it also being an 
original Indian food.. As the roots 
bear edible tubers that ‘must be 
dug from the ground like Potatoes, 


it might be allowable to call it 
Indian Potato Sunflower, yet it 
would be better to have learned 


the original Indian name. 


The plant forms clumps arising 
from tuberous roots, 4 to 6 feet 


flowering | 
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STANDARD 


“FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 


CO., OF N.Z, LTD. - 
Covers every class of— 
FIRE — 


(including hay stack and crops), . ss 


MARINE, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT & 
SICKNESS, Jz 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
PLATE GLASS, Gianna: 
FIDELITY GUARANTER, 
MOTOR CAR, & er 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 5 
LOWEST CURRENT RATES QUOTED 
on application to, 
THE LOCAL AGENT, or _ 
HEAD OFFICE FOR S.A., 
44, Grenfell Street, 
ADELAIDE. 
H. W. POUNSETT, 
z Manager. 


tall, rough, coarse, bristly, hairy. 
Teaves mostly opposite, thick, nar- 
row. Flower-heads not numerous, 
smaller than those of the Giant 
Sunflower, of a much paler yellow. 
While the tubers of the Giant Sun- 
flower are as inedible as those of 
the Indian Turnip. The roots of 
this species have a sweet, delicate, 
aromatic flavor, hithl-; rleasing to 
the palate of the average boy. It 
deserves attention as a possible 
food-plant, for our race as wellas 
the Indians. Flavor much superior” 
to that of the Tuberous-rooted 
Sunflower, barbarically dubbed 
‘ Jerusalem Artichoke,” which is 
neither an artichoke, nor ever came 
from Jerusalem, it being purely 
“American, the name Jerusalem in- 


this case originating from the Ita-~ . 


lian ‘Girasole’ Sunflower, as did 
“ Strawberry’? from strayberry, 
“ Forse ’-radish from Harsh-Rad- 
ish, etc. 
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: . plosives in Agricultore. 


_ — Subsoiling, — 


by iste Coggins, in May issue 
Agricultural Gazette of N.S.W. 
= “the. recent dry spell has brought 
ome, in a forcible manner the 
great necessity for conservation of 
F moisture in the subsoil, especially 
in districts where the top soil is 
very shallow, and the subsoil a 
SS stiff and_ practically impervious 
as clay. “~ . = q 
& Orehardists and market garden- 
be ers—in fact, most farmers—do, not 
as a general rule vary the depth 
of their ploughing enough. Some 
don’t go deep enough for fear of 
bringing too much subsoil to the 
ae surface ; others don’t believe in 
*: p deep ploughing. But when we talk 
about deep ploughing we must 
beschiaider the depth of the soil, for 
while in one case it may be a 
- great ‘advantage, in another it 
Ss may mean bringing the subsoil to 
the surface, which is most, undesir- 
able. The great thing to avoid is 
continually ploughing at \the same 
S*  depti; this is: where all the harm 
‘lies. 
9 - _ Hard Pan. 
‘It stands to reason that ‘ con- 
 stantly ploughing at the one depth 
creates a “hard-pan,’’ and _ this 
hard pan acts as a water trap. 
_ Instead of the water percolating 


z a IMPLEMENT ee 
(Late of MORGAN). 


~ YOUNG STREET 


ay (old Methodist Hall) between 
RANELIN & WAYMOUTH STS. 


—_— 
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EL BUCKSCRAPER AND SILT 
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_ soils, we are prone 
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through the boeaoil, and thus dis- 
solving the plant flood stored to a 
considerable depth, the , moisture 
is pnactically confined to the top 
soil, and it is on this that fruit 
trees, root and all other crops 
are in a very large degree forced 
to subsist. 
— Depth of Soil. 
When we speak of the depth of 
to consider 
only the character and plant food 
available for crops in the top soil, 
but we most certainly should give 
a considerable amount of study 
to the subsoil also, for there’ 
should be the chief sources of 
plant food, and there also should 
be the home of the roots ‘of 
plants. The reason we find so 
many worn out paddocks is that 
the top soil has been exhausted of 
plant food and organic anatter, lit- 


_tle thought being: given to the fact 


that if the hard pan was broken. 
and the subsoil stirred in some 
manner, the depth of the ‘top soil 
would be considerably increased, 
the soil aerated to a great depth, 
and the value of cultivation en- 
hanced by the capacity of the soil 
to hold more moisture. When we 
speak of the .‘‘ depth of — soil,” 
therefore, we should mean the 
depth that might be made avail- 
able. : 

— Root System. 

When we come to realise that 
the results of all crops, whether 
maize, wheat, fruit trees, or veget- 
ables, depend on the root system, 
that the freedom of the root sys- 
tem is of vital importance, and 
when we pause to. consider the 
depths that these roots penetrate 
if encouraged, one is often astound- 
ed that any result could be ob- 
tained from crops sown, on top of 
a hard and impervious subsoil. 

It has been proved that in a 
porous and open subsoil the roots 
of wheat have penetrated to a 
depth of 4 feet, potatoes 3 feet, lu- 
cerne 4o feet, and maize 4 feet. - 

It naturally follows that deeply- 
rooted plants are ‘more drought 
resisting, for their root area is 
not confined ; on that account the 
fertility of the soil is not depleted 
So soon. ~ 

Mr. W. J. Spillman, agriculturist 
in charge of farm management in- 
vestigations, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustries, U.S. Department of) Agri- 
culture, in a recent byprlletin, says— 

“Plant food is dissolved in 
water. While a plant is growing. 
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may 


a constant stream of water flows 
up through it and evaporates at 
its leaves. For every pound, of in- 
crease in dry matter made by the 
plant, from 300 lbs. to 500 lbs. of 
watier flows up through it.” 

to go into the ma- 
jority of orchards in the Cumber- 
land “district and examine the 
roots of the trees to find that they 
lie very close to the surface. The 
orchardist will tell you that he is 
afraid to plough deep for fear of 
damaging the roots, but the main 


One has only 


reason for the roots being so 
close to the surface is that they 
have not been encouraged, to go 


down by loosening of the subsoil. 
Of course, one will always find 
small fibrous roots near the sur- 
face, but I allude to the lateral 
roots. ‘These lateral roots will 
go after the moisture every time, 
and if the moisture is confined to 
the surface there they, will remain, 
Again, ifthe roots cold penetrate 
down below, each tree would be 
dependent on its own area, for its 
supply of food and moisture, and 
would not encroach on its neigh- 
bours. 
— Storage of Water. — 

It is estimated that in 1 inch of 
rainfall 23,000 gallons fall on one 
acre, and when we consider that it 
takes 400 to 500 tons of water to 
produce 1 ton of hay per acre, ome 
can fully realise the vast amount 
of water that has to be stored 


and,retained in the subsoil to grow 


crops with satisfactory results: It 
follows that it is of vital mmport- 
ance that, irrespective of constant 
cultivation, the subsoil should be 
brought into a condition necessary 
to enable it to absorb all available 


rainfall. Ii this is not done, and 
a good fall occurs, the top soil 
becomes waterlogged, ~ overflows, 


creates a wash, and carries away 

valuable plant food, and, what is 
most valuable, good soil. 
— Drainage. — 

We all know what badly drained 

land is, and what it means to 

crops and to farmers. We also 


know that it does not necessarily 


follow that sloping land is well 


drained, or that flat land is badly 


drained. One may say that drain- 
age is everything, and artificial 
drainage is not everything. An 


artificial drain often carries away 
water that should percolate and 
be absorbed by the subsoil, but 
owing to the compact nature of © 
the subsoil, and the consequent: in- 
ability of the water to penetrate 
it, this is impossible, consequently 
artificial drainage is resorted to. 


(Continued on Page 120). 
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Breeding Good Dairy Cattle 


Breeding good dairy animals is 


not yet an exact science. It is an 
evolutionary work in which the 
painstaking, patient, intelligent 


breeder is co-operating with hature 
for the production of the improved 
animals. And nature will not be 
hurried, so the work of a 
breeder is not, says a writer in 
“ Hoard’s Dairyman,”’ the work of 
a few tentative matings of animals 
showing wonderful results in a few 


years. It is more nearly a life 
work for a man, and one man’s 
life is often lamentably short 


for the length of the work. 


For the encouragement of the 
new hand, I can _ unhesitatingly 
assure him that if he will, ‘‘by the 
exercise of a good degree of intelli- 
gence,’’ mate cows of proven worth 
with suitable males, having 
good pedigrees in all that the 
word means, feed and care for 
intelligently and follow up a 
systematic and scientific course of 


breeding to definite lines, keeping 
a, cow that, being bred ~right, 
should be right, and, of course, 


ceacrying no visible objectionable 
physical defofmity till she is a 
fully matured animal, and, then un- 
conpromisingly rejecting all that 
do not measure up to the stan- 
dard; remembering always that 
continued, uninterrupted good feed- 
ing is the hand maiden of good 
breeding, almost marvellous  re- 
sults towards the end of getting 
good cows can be accomplished in 
‘a few years. 


~ 
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— A Qualification. — 


Let it be remembered that as 
qualification of my going, on record 
as thus absolutely promising these 
good results, the use of pure bred 
animals is a pre “supposed condition 
for by such mating of pure blood 
only can we have any assurance of 
the definite character of results. If 
we cross breeds or use grades on 
grades we are working entirely at 


random and doing uselessly, over 
again the primary work the first 
improvers did generation ~ upon 


generation ago. 


Having got good cows we need 


to keep them good, and as far as 
possible make them better. It is 
possible for a cow ‘to grow i 


grace. We rail at and cry out 
against the robber cows, the ones 
that are making the disgraceful 


averages of the statistics makers, 
deliberate opinion 
that the cows of this land are 
than 
Say with 
“ Thou 
balance 
and found wanting,’’ let us by all 
means see to it, that our steward-. 
her, 
has been marked by a good degree 


but it is ‘my. 


much more sinned against 
sinning, and before we 
condemnation to a cow, 
-has been weighed in the 
ship of her, our weighing of 
of intelligence. 


— Cows are not Machines, — 


There are many so called dairy- 
men who keep their cows just as 
we work with a gasoline engine. 
ma- 
needs have the current 
working. 
cow is fresh she is at 
feed 


They think as the cow is a 
chine she 
on only 
When the 
her best, 


when she is 


and they save 


A. SIMPSON & SON’S 


Cream Transport Cans 


17/6; 10 
gallons, 22/6 each. 
(User’s uame put on without extra 
charge). 


STRONGEST and CHEAPEST 
Pattern on the Market. 
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Obtainable from all Storekeepera or 
the Makers. 


A. SIMPSON & SON 


LIMITED. 

Gawler Place, Adelaide. 
Makers also of Sheep, Cattle and Pig 
Troughing, Tanks, Field Gates, Wheel 

and Water Barrows, etc. 
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‘proposition. 


‘needs are supplied, 


“and the grasshopper is a ‘burden,”’ 


E August, 1913 
on her, as at that time she. will 
do “well any way. When this period © 
of natural activity begins to wate 
and the flow of milk reduces itself — 
to the level of its course, there 
isn’t much use of feeding es 
then, for a cow that doesn’t pay — 
for generous ~ feeding should not © 
have it, and in consequence of such 
mechanical dairying, when milk is 
high, the cow is kept by sufferance 
and on mighty cheap feed against 
the coming of pasture. Then the 
cows will empty full udders into ~ 
waiting pails, and the price of 
milk by the inflexible law of -e 
and demand. 


It appears Siang thatthe ob- 
serving farmer, unless he, like 
the potato, has eyes and cannot 
see will not learn from his cows 
in full pasture the lesson that na- 
ture is trying to teach him, that 
the cow is an organism of wonder- ~ 
ful construction, capable of taking 
from him the crude products of 
his land that he hands her as sil- 
ver, and in a short time through 
the dairy, handing it back to him 
again as gold—sixteen to one a fair 


. 


— The Effect of Comfort. — 


Why does this cow fill her udder 
and the milker’s pail when the 
sun_shines and the breeze is _ soft, 
and the clear waters run and the 
grass is green and plentiful in the 
pasture? Simply because the cow 
is comfortable, has sun,and air to 
make her good red blued has all 
the rich nutritious grass she can 
eat. Her nutrition is both bal- 
anced and abundant, and her en- 
vironment such that the wonderful 


functions of her orgamism are in — 
perfect normal operation. 
There should be nothing — spas- 


modic.about the keeping ofa cow. 
At pasture—at full pasture—all her 
and when the _— 
pasture fails, either in quality or | 
quantity and the earth is parched, 


and when the nights and then the 
days turn cold, the needs of the 
cow for full nutritious feeds re- + 
mains the same as when she did 
so well in the first flush pasture. 


If we would not forget that the = 
cow makes milk from her feed, — 
and come into the clear understand- as 
ing of the organic fact that milk 7 
making is a normal operation afd za 
the properly nourished functions .of 
the cow, we would have more good 
cows well kept. Ars 


To me the reading of the law is ; 
plain. If my cows are to carry on ~ 


th ough the fall the good work 
they inaugurated ~in the spring 


tion in feed or alternation ; if they 
are to keep at it all winter 
rs spring, and even do their best at 
rly pasture, there must be al- 
& Vays” the full and sufficient feed 
pend unremitting care. 


Sia so in outline, sball we get 
"the good cow and keep her. 


— Milk and Beef. 


— 


a ‘The Gielibin has long been de- 
4 "bated with, so far, no really Satis- 
factory result, as to whether the 

quality of milk can be much im- 

proved by any system ‘of extra 

_ feeding, Mme writers asserting 

that quality is solely an attribute 

inseparable from the breed of the 
cow. This dictum is a bit too 
ex cathedra, and, like most — posi- 

tive assertions, will hs all the 

better for a. little qualification. It 
is wel] known and admitted that 
the quantity jean be considerably 
enlarged by feeding on wet 
brewers’ grains, a larger allowance 
f of roots, and a greater than usual 
_ supply of water, etc., but at the 
same time the quality of the 
milk is very, much lowered, says 
ARR writer in the “ Liv Stosk Jour- 
nal,” so that in milk prosecutions 
- before magistrates, in which ap- 
_ peals. to the cows are, asked for, 
the: important question as to how 
the cows are fed should be en- 
- quired into, for water can thus be 
introduced through the mouth of 
the cow into the milk as certainly 
as if the milk and water were 
mixed after the milking. No less 
certain is it that the quality of 
pete, can, be raised by feeding, ‘‘to 
‘certain extent.” This is demon- 
Stated by the fact that there will 
be a greater quantity of butter 
-when cows are feeding in one pas- 
ture, and that the weight will fall 
when they are removed to another 
field. So with regard to certain 
extra good feeders ; the quality can 
be raised to a certain point, but 
“once that point has been reached 
1e animal then begins to put on 
flesh, there is no further ee 
“quality, and the quantity — 
k gradually, decreases ; in s 
jority of such cases the cow be- 
es dry before her normal time. 
was what was done by pedi- 
Shorthorn breeders during the 
Prices of the seventiés of last 
century. Foreign buyers eae 

ee! animals, and beef a se 


b er 


5 pa usture, there must be no diminu-. 


and. 
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was immaterial whether a cow had 
a good, bad, or indifferent udder, 
and at the public sales reference 
was usually made only to the 
fleshing qualities. They required 
owir best beef animals ‘to cross with 
their scrub cattle, in order 'to sup- 


plement the British  flesh-meat 
market, so our pedigree-breeders 
natural fed with concentrated 


foods until they all but eliminated 
milk, During the intervening years, 
and consequent on the great fall in 


_ prices, they have been trying to 


get back the undoubted milking- 
power which is the natural herit- 
age of the Shorthorn, and in some 
herds with considerable success. 
But 4 prejudice against pedigree 
Shorthorns as dairy, cattle had 
been created in the minds of far- 
mers, and it has not in the inter- 
‘val beet wholly eradicated, though 
it is diminished. True, pedigree 
~bulls have been purchased and used 
by farmers simply because they, 
had a pedigree; but in the ma- 
jority of cases the fatal mistake 
has been made of not satisfying 
themselves that such sires were 
from milking strains ‘‘on both 
sides.”’ A beef pedigree bull will 
lower the milk-capacity of a far- 
mer’s herd, whilst adding to its 
flesh-qualities. This error on the 
part of so many farmers has been 


recognised and has led to _ the 
foundation of herds of pedigree 
dairy Shorthorn cattle, the chief 


object being the breeding of young 
bulls from sires and dams combin- 
ing both milk and flesh. 


— .. Growing Business. — 


Some pioneers of reform in this 
direction are already being be- 
sieged with applications for young 
bulls, not only, from other pedigree 
breeders, but also from large dairy 
farmers who a very few years ago 
would have looked askance at a 
registered -bull, fearing to use it in 
case it should « spoil the 
yield.” These men, it “should be 
said, refuse to buy “a pig in a 
poke,’ and are guided in _ their 
choice and in the price they are 
willing to give by the evidence 
‘laid before them of the milking 
powers of the females on. both 
sides in the bull’s. pedigree, and this 
evidence can only be given -by 
means of careful and long-kept re, 
cords. ‘The milk-book record has. 
therefore, become as important as 
the pedigree itself, and as recom: 
mendations for a dairy byl they 
must stand or fall together. We 
have here the theory of heredity 
applied to practice, but in order 
to test its full value we must in 
vestigate the breeding for at least 


milk | 


‘cient reason for 


Ne 


three or four generations. lor a 
buyer to be told that a young bull 
is from a, Cow annually yielding 
1,000 gallons is not enough, or 
neatly enough, to induce him te 
give a long price, because if that 
be ali he has no guarantee of un- 
broken and,concentrated hereditary 
powers. To ensure this he must 
have the milk records of the cow’s 
dam and grand.dam, and also 
those of the sire’s dam and grand- 
dam. At present there are indeed 
few young bulls in any herd whose 
pedigree could bear such a test, be 
cause the movement is so recent, 
and the regular weighing of milk 
is an extremely modern practice. 
A breeder tells me that he, has sold 
no less than twenty-three bulls in 
the last few months, at an aver- 
age of about £40 each, specially as 
dairy, sires, and this is the strong- 
est possible proof of the direction 
in which things are tending. With 
tegard to milk records, we are now 
very much in the same position as 
were the compilers of the first 
volume of the Herd Book, that is, 
we are short of reliable materials. 
Recognizing their immense practi- 
cal value, the pedigree dairy 
breeders will see to it that in a 
few years’ time there will be an 
enormous increase of milk records, 
and breeding will be more and 
more carried on with an eye to 
the increase of total, annual yields. 
This policy is quite understood to 
be that of those breeders who are 
cultivating milking herds, and is 


the only one which, can be expect- 


ed to succeed. Few, however, ex- 
cept the students of heredity, are 
likely to realize what it. involves. 
Breeding exclusively for mulk 
means an alteration of type and a 
steady, widening of the difference of 
shape and character between the 
beef and milking Shorthorn. Al- 
though we have had a few emin- 
ent prize cows as evidence telling 
against this statement, they have 
been only striking exceptions to 
the rule that deep milking and the 
perfection of beef points im the 


‘same animal are incompatible with 


There seems no suffi- 
fighting against 
this natural law, which is appar- 
ently struggling for the unattain- 
able, for why should we attempt 
to maintain in the Shorthorn the 
uniformity of type which naturally 
belongs “to a one-purpose breed. 
For the future success of the 


each other. 


' breed as a whole, it seems to the 


writer that it would be better, for 
every breeder to frankly recognize 
that if he wants abundant milkers 
he must be prepared to surrender 
the beef type as it is understood 


in the showyard. 
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Not that artificial drains are not 
very valuable and necessary, but 
in a great numbec of instances sub- 
soiling is really what is required, 
and where subsoiling is resorted to 
it has the advantage of not only 
draining the land, but of relieving 
it from what may be termed a 
constipated condition, besides en- 
abling it to retain more moisture. 

A further great advantage of 
subsoiling is that after heavy rains 
one is able to get sooner on the 
land, either to plough or to cul- 
tivate; the land drains quicker, 
and often valuable time is saved 
in this respect. How often do we 
see days and days wasted through 
not being able to get at important 
work on the land; and when we 
do get there, how many of us see 
‘“the wash’’ caused and gutters 
opened up, and have to cart soil 
back to its original place. 


— The Remedy. — 

When one is asked to consider 
any new proposition appertaining 
to farming, the first thought is: 
what is it going to cost? This 
most important item I shall deal 
with later, except for saying here 
that I have carried out a, number 
of demonstrations in  subsoiling 
with explosives in different parts 
of the State, and. on different soils, 
and I find that subsoiling, with ex- 
plosives is by far the cheapest and 
best. One man can do the whole 
of the work ; no horse and plough 
are required, only a few tools, con- 
sisting of one 2inch bullnosed 
auger, one tamping rod, and one 
pointed crowbar. 

The explosive I use and would 
recommend is gelignite or blasting 
gelignite ; it is handy, less danger- 
ous, and not expensive. 

In deciding to subsoil a paddock, 
the strength of the ground must 
first be ascertained, and a_ test 
hole is put down, about 2 feet, to 
get this. One must not expect to 
see an upheaval; this is far from 
what is required. If the earth is 
displaced to any extent it shows 
that the charge is too strong, and 
is liable to bring the subsoil to 
the surface; this must be avoided. 
As a general rule, I test with one 
plug, and usually I find this suf- 
ficient for good work. Of course 
some -soils required only half a 
plug ; it all depends on the nature 
and strength of the subsoil and 
hard-pan. 

After getting the strength of the 
ground, go ahead ; bore the holes 
every 10, 15, or 20 feet apart, ac- 
cording to the strength of the sub- 
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soil, and about 2 feet or 3 feet 
deep. | alll 


— Preparing the Charges. — 
In preparing the the charges it 
is necessary to use ordinary care 


and common sense ; otherwise they * 


may hurt. In cutting the, fuse, 
cut square across the face, not 
slanting, and allow about 4 inches 
to project above the ground; in- 
sert the fuse into the detonator, 
making quite certain that no saw- 
dust packing remains in the cap. 
Be careful not to push the fuse 
well home. Leave a space between 
the conical shaped cap, which con- 
tains fulminate of mercury, and the 
end of the fuse. “Crimp the de- 
tonator on to the fuse at the end 
of the cap, and~use the proper 
crimper for this purpose. Do not 
bite it on; it might bite you, 

Gelignite is in a soft condition 
like soap. Bore a hole in it with 
the handle of the crimper, special- 
ly designed for the purpose ;j insert 
the detonator and tie the end, 
paper and all. This keeps the cap 
from: slipping out. Lowery the 
charge into the hole; tamp gently 
at first, but more strongly as 
the surface is reached, making, the 
hole compact and tight, which is 
very important to get a good 
result. Then cut the fuse in a 
slanting direction and insert 
small piece of gelignite. This wi 
save matches and temper, if there 
should be any wind about. 


As the fuse burns at the rate of 
30 inches a minute, there is plenty, 
of time to stand back. If one 
man is doing the job, it is advis- 
able not to charge and fire more 
than 25 shots at a, time; other- 
wise he may lose sight of a possi- 
ble misfire. 

— Effect of the Explosion. — 


There will not be a big report, 
as some expect; neither will there 
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— Table Showing Cost of Subsoiling with Explosives. — ry 
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be a displacement to any extent — 
of the top soil. Where a number ~ 
of holes are fired together, the eb 
fect for a fraction of second fe | 
sembles porridge on the boil, 
The vibration of the shot will — 
be felt from Io to 15 feet away, — 
and this is practically the distance — 
shattering of the subsoil extends. — 
If one could take a section of the — 
ground the fractures could be — 
easily seen. l - 
— -The=Cost-—“ 

The following table will give — 
some idea of the cost of subsoiling — 
with explosives. I do not include 
labour, as this will depend on the — 
rate paid, and also on the strength — 
of the ground. Where conditions — 
are easy a hole a minjite should be — 
done ; but where the hard pan is — 
tough and the subsoil very com- 
pact, it may take five minutes. 


Preparing the charges and tamp- q 
ing the holes will take nearly four 
minutes per hole. ~ zits 3 

— Dont’s. om 
to 


There are several ‘‘ don’ts ” 
be observed, and it may be wellto | 
note a few :— 3 > be! 


1. Don’t smoke on the job, ; 

2. Don’t tamp with a metal — 
tamper; use,a wooden ome — a — 
broom-handle is excellent. ( oe 
3. Don’t tamp hard at first. 
4. Don’t, in the event ofa mis- | 
fire, juntamp the hole, ‘but put down | 
another hole about a foot away. 

5. Don’t forget that you are- 
using explosives, and get careless — 
after firing a few shots. = 

6. Don’t clinch the cap on to — 
the fuse with the teeth. k 4 

I would advise intending, sub- 
soilers, if they have not had pre- 
vious experience, to attend one of | 
tha demonstrations that are given 


——SS eee 


bo a 1913 Nie 
oa Fpicia - hits to time by the Depart- 
= ment, under the auspices of the 
Various branches of the Agricultur- 


al Bureau, for, although the me- 
BS tod is not difficult, ocular demon- 


stration is always better than 
ones instructions. : 
Dry ‘weather is. the best” time. 


S Metetts are better then, When the 

a soil is wet, the subsoil is liable to 
pug, and 

po downwards and outwards, the ex- 
 plosive is liable to have an = up- 
ward effect. 


* SS Advantages -of — Subsoiling. 


_Ssubsoiling land are— 


Tz Conservation of the rainfall 
in the subsoil. 


. 2. The drainage will iin more 
“ssetislactory.. 


302 St ‘is possible to we on the 
land quicker after rain. 


4. Air and atmospheric heat can 
get to the Sansoy and sweeten 
Tt up. 


crops are en- 
instead of 
the 


“5. dots of all 
- couraged to go down, 
spreading unnecessarily near 
5 surface. 


GL. MUELLER’S 
romatic Schiedam Schnapps 


‘This Sicreel cordial is eetiactured 
=~ and bottled 
IN SCHIEDAM (HOLLAND) 
| with special care and is warranted 
> - free from ‘every injurious property and 
a oa ingredient. | 
< Iti is highly recommended by most of 
the hotelkeepers in the Commonwealth 
= of Australasia. 
= Please take notice of the signature on 

a Zoe labels, and beware of inferior. 
; - imitations. 


instead of shatitering 


Some of the great advantages of 
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LINK-BLADE” 


THE SIGN OF THE BEST 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


‘GLOBE ssc 


BLADE 
- These save all the Cream. 


All Separators are not alike, because some SAVE MORE CREAM than others, and 
«the Machine which saves the most cream is MOST PROFITABLE to buy. Inte nding 
Buyers should remember that SEPARATORS ARE USED EVERY DAY, and the 
extra cream saved will soon pay the whole cost of the machine. The most accurate 

tests prove that **Globe” Separators practically save ALL the Cream.” 


W. GD?ULD, Naracoorte, writes:—We are still perfectly satisfied that our machine is cne of the best 
in the market. We have had it over 6 years now, and it still works as it did at first. Get illustrated 
booklet. Free for the asking. 


NORMAN & CO., Bank Street, Adelaide. 


SOLE. IMPORTHRS. 


MR. A. T. D. McGRATH, 


SURGEON -DENTIST, 


(Registered by Examination). 


70, ZETLAND HOUSE, 


(Opposite University). 
Only Official F. 8S. M. Association Dentist, 
Daily 9 till 6, (Saturday inoluded), and 7 till 8 each evening. 
Telephone 3656. 


BOWL INSEATIO}, 


Hours: 


upon the size of the middle or 
barrel. ‘The first and most im- 
portant point in determinating the 
size of the bazrel is depth of body 
through the middle; then comes 
the length of the body from shoul- 
der to hook points, and its breadth 
Ahrough the middle. A broad muz- 
“le -and strong jaw are also desir- 


6. Increased growth and fruition 
of all crops on account of the les- 
sened fight for moisture. 


7. The fertilising elements of the 
subsoil are made available. 


8, All trees and crops are bet-_ 
ter equipped to-face a dry spell. 


Raa ese Mes See able-—Farm and Home. 
° e —————_e—_——————- 
A Good Dairy Animal. | 
—— The Jersey cow, says an Ameri- 


can authority, is essentially a ma- 


She doesn’t belong to any breed : 
chine for producing milk—butter- 


exclusively, but is found in all 


breeds. In experimental work it making milk—and may be consider- 
has been found that it is not the ed worthless when she ceases to 
breed that determines the valueof give milk. The owner should de- 


pend for profit solely upon the pto- 
duce of the cow while she is alive. 
Yet Jersey steers and an occasion- 
al, non-breeding female have been 
found to take on flesh at a profit, 
and make small butchers’ beasts 
with fine-grained, high-flavoured 
flesh, very rich.in colour. The bulls 
have the reputation of being frac- 
tious and difficult. to handle after 
attaining maturity. This.is largely 
a matter of early training and ju- 


a cow aS a money, maker, nor 1s 
it colour, size, or her score on the 
.scale of points of that breed. For 
the scale of points of the different 
dairy breeds is misleading ; the 
cows scoring the highest are not 
necessarily the best cows. The 
score of a dairy cow should de- 


raw material into dairy products 
economically. Great dairy per- 
formers of all bceeds have similar 


conformation. The first requisite dicious management. Owing to 
of a dairy cow is large feeding greater range, variation and ri- 
The more raw material gour of climate, and perhaps in- 


powers. 


she can make use of, other things cluding rougher usage, the animals 


being equal, the better the cow. of this breed, reared for getiera- 
An animal’s feeding capacity ean tions in America, have become 
be closely ascertained by its. con- larger, stronger boned, and more 
formation, it depending laresty robust than on their native ‘island. 
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The Farm Home and lis Surroundings. 


Many people endeavour to so ad- 


just their grounds and, buildings 
that they may serve their real 
ends in as attractive a manner as 
possible. They not only arrange 
and plant, but they are untiring in 
their eflorts to maintain and to 
preserve. In this class the farmer 
hhas many representatives. Some- 
times he is particularly successful. 
Yet most frequently he fails to se- 
cure much of the pleasure which is 
to be derived from country life. 
Is this not a pity? He ought to 
share bounteously in all the things 
of life that are worth. while. In 
his surroundings there is an” ab- 
‘sence of many of the limitations 
and hindrances which beset, the 
dweller in the city, or even in the 
village. The ‘natural beauty of 
land, sky and vegetation are about 
him. He is free from the vexing 
sounds, unsightly scenes and limit- 
ed, spaces which are a part of the 
present city life. 


— What is the Value of Such Im- 
provements ? — 


Our suzroundings will be more 
wholesome and sanitary. There 
will be greater convenience. Condi- 
tions of work will be more. com- 
fortable. There will be a real in- 
crease in the valuation of the farm. 
Then is there not a: distinct joy in 


beautiful surroundings ? Every suc- , 


cessful attempt to make the coun- 
try home more attractive, makes 
happier the lives of those who 
dwell within. Our natures respond 
to harmonious scenes. | Order and 


A. HH. BRUCE 
Engineer, General Machinist, &c. 
Corner of 
FRANKLIN AND MORPHETY ST., 
ADELAIDE 


Manufacturer of Centrifugal and 

geared forced Pumps—Repairs to all 

classes Steam, Oil and Gasoline 
Engines + Spesiality. - 


A TRIAL SOLICIFED 


beauty delight the eye. 
and ugliness displease the eye. 


— Means by which Farmers can 
make surroundings more 
Pleasant. — 

First we must free ourselves 
from the error that this pleasure 
depends solely upon the planting’ of 
trees and shrubs about our build- 
ings and on our grounds. Al 
though judicious planting is essen- 
tial and does contribute very large- 
ly to beauty, there are other fac- 
tors more fundamental. If we are 
so fortunate as to be in the act of 
planning our farm, we will want 
to consider the kind of buildings 
best adapted to our particular pur- 

- . 

poses, the best sites for them, and 
their proper grouping ; 
tion of the house, and finally the 
connection of our buildings with 
one another and with the -highway 
by drives and walks. When we have 
carefully thought out all of these 
problems it is time for us to dis- 
cover where we shall plant our 
trees and shrubs and what 
be their character. 


— What are the Principles that 
should govern us in the selection 
of our Sites? — 

These are the questions relating 
to health, to convenience, and to 
attractiveness. Health may be 
ill-aflected by a contaminated sup- 
ply of water, by the existence of 
unsanitary conditions, by a na- 
tural dampness of the site, and, 
to some extent, by a, lack of pro- 
tection from the elements. There- 
fore, to ensure good health our 
water supply. should be reasonably 
secure from sources of contamina- 
tion. It should not receive the 
surface flow from the stock yard 
nor seepage from place of, sewage 
disposal. ‘The area itself should 
be somewhat elevated and _ its 
drainage should be good. While ad- 
vantage should be taken of natural 
shelter whether of land formation 

or of vegetation. 


For convenience there should be 
first of all a near and abundant 
supply of water, Then the spot 
should be easily reached., There 
should be no obstacles requiring a 
devious way of approach. 
should the grades be uncomfortably 
steep. To save energy and time 
the farm buildings should be most 
convenient to the areas under cul- 
tivation, However, this location 
is not necessarily the centre of the 
whole ‘area, ‘but the centre of 
gravity as it were of the present 
and future farming operations. In 


Disorder — 


the loca- 


shall ~ 


-cealment of 


house, 


Nor’ 


~ general it is well to be near the — 


most important highway, For not 
only is the maintenance of an un- 
necessary length of private wayan 
expense, but there is a correspond- 
ing loss of time and energy. 
For attractiveness it is desirable . 
to secure shelter from prevailing 
winds and storms. If there are no 
natural features adapted to our 
purpose, we can at least do our 
best to select a site where some ~ 
degree of artificial protection may 
be provided with the, greatest ad- > 
vantage. Then it is desirable to > © 
enjoy as much sunlight as possible — 
throughout the year. Even in the ~ 
heat of summér it is very‘welcome 
for a part of the day at | least. 
Another factor immediately  in- 
volved in our happiness is the 
character of our views. We may. 
not be able to secure noble views, 
yet we can always strive to avoid 
unsightly scenes. As to beauty, it 
is our obligation to select as at- — 
tractive a spot as possible, or, in 
the absence of such a natural fea- 


ture, to choose such a one as We © 


can best make beautiful. 
— Grouping. — 

After we have selected our gene- 
tal site we will want to insure 
the advantages to be derived from 
the good grouping of the farm 
buildings. They should be group- 
ed so that there will -be a 
logical relationship between them. 
Thus there will be greater com- 
pactness-with a marked, increase in 
the sum of convenience. There will 
be economy, of construction, better 
protection and greater attractive- 
ness. Not only will the structures 
themselves be better but they will 
enclose and provide for the con- 
unsightly features. 
Coming to the most, important 
member of this group, the farm — 
we cannot urge too ear- 
nestly the necessity for its co-oper- 
ate planning with the home 


. grounds, for there is a vital rela- 


tionship existing between these 
two. The arrangement of the 
rooms is influenced by the — possi- 
bilities of the grounds while in 
turn the arrangement of the 
grounds is influenced by the dispo- 
sition of the rooms. 


The entrance itself should be at- _ ae 


tractive and hospitable. The gar- — 
den should surround at least two | 
sides of the house. It~should he 
so placed as to retain the best re- 
lationship to the points of the 
compass, to procure the best _ 
breezes and to include the best 
views. r 
— Walks and Drives. — - 

On our farms, walks and, drives 

are necessary to connect the build-— 


ings with one another, with the 
ighway, and with the farm lands. 
tt is essential that they should be 
“included in th® comprehensive farin 
lan. They should be studied in 
elation to the sites and to the 
srounds. What are the requisites 
of good walks and drives? First 
es all the location should be logi- 
cal. ‘They ‘are for use. They 
A ould be placed where they are 
needed. ‘They should be direct. 
‘They should have no unnecessary 
_ meanderings or meaningless curves. 
“In the main they should follow the 
_ topography. The grades should be 
easy and ‘comfortable. If the 
_ grounds are small and the land al- 
- most flat it is usially best to have 
ogee walks and drives. For in 
such cases straight lines are most 
economical of space, most agree-_ 
~able~to use, and most satistying 
to the eye. On larger places where 
the house is situated at some lit- 
tle distance from the road and the 
_ ground — is more or less, irregular, 
q curving drives are usually best. 
Yet here there must be some rea- 
son for a cutve. This justification 
_ may be a matter of grades, ja pro- 
- jecting ledge or hillock, but never 
a mere flower bed or a group of 
§ shrubs. There must be a real ob- 
stacle. The curve itself should 
_ always be free, flowing and grace- 
ful. In all this matter the topo- 
2 _ graphy should be our guide. We 
5 “should follow it, adjusting our lines 
‘so, that they may be as graceful 
as possible while conforming to 
= facts of grades. Never should 
the length and width be greater 
than utility, requires. For a walk 
or a drive which has an unneces- 
"sary length or width exacts a 
_ waste of time and energy in pas- 
sage and requires an uncalled for 
expense in construction and main- 
tenance. With, regard to construc- 
tion, local cooditions play, a con- 
_ siderable part. If there is good 
native road material at hand it is 
E esizable to jise it. _For:it will 
usually be most economical as well 
as most. harmonious with our 
grounds. ‘here should be a com- 
pact mass, good drainage, and a 
). uniform surface. Then there should 
be careful maintenance. The sur- 
ace should be free from. stones, 
: ruts should be filled jahd good 
drainage maintained. ‘The lines of 
demarcation should be sharp. Thesé 
definite edges and grass free sur- 
faces do more to give snap and dis- 
ction to the grounds a al- 
ost any feature. 
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results planting must always be plants used. Do not crowd,  Be- 
done with a definite object in view. ware of an over use, particularly 
If there is ng reason for it then it of evergreen trees and_ shrubs. 
should not be done. The principal Then choose comparatively few 
purposes of planting are as fol- varieties. 
lows: to secure protection from As for breadth, what is it? It 
Sun, Mie me LOT s to screen nay be said to be the making of 
oaks ‘gts iba , fo unite a one feature principal and the keep- 

‘ i ae with its aS 5 to enlrame ing of subordinate features from 
the lawn or grounds; and finally obscuring or belittling it. ‘The 


to secure the fulfillment of those 
pleasures which plants so abund- 
antly bestow. This matter of pro- 
tection is pretty well understood. 
There are formal rows of trees, 
tall hedges or irregular masses of 
trees and shrubs to shield from 
wind and storm. The house should 
have some shelter from the sun’s 
rays in summer. ‘The trees should 
not be too close to the house nor 
should the shade be too dense. Nor 
shold they be so planted as_ to 
shut out an undue amount of the 
sun’s warmth and cheer or to hide 
pleasant views. 


The concealing of objectionable 
features by means of planting is 
not so well understood nor _ so 
commonly practiced. In _ spite ot 
our very best eflorts, irritating or 
ugly scenes sometimes persist.’ 
Even if we have been successful in 
obliterating our own we may, stil 
-have with us those of our neigh- 
bours. 


Then the lawns or grounds 
should be enframed. This charac- 
ter of planting gives unity to the 


scene, enclosing it in much _ the 
way, that an appropriate frame 
does a good picture. Then it se- 


cures a certain privacy and seclu- 
sion and gives the feeling of ‘se- 
curity and repose. Thus the value » 
of this planting is very real and 
very gréat.. ‘ 


Then plants may be used for the 


intrinsic pleasure which they af 
ford. ‘here is a charm of form, 
of texture and of color. Yet we 


must not permit these more obvi- 
ous’ appeals to interfere with the 
realization of that greater, higher 
and more fundamental pleasure of 
good composition. There is a 
pleasure to be derived from the 
fitting arrangement of plants. 


— Principles of Planting. 


This logically leads to an exam- 
ination of the principles governing \. 
good planting. These may be as- 
sembled under the heads of sim- 
plicity, breadth and harmony. As 
to simplicity, it ought to charac- 
terize our attempts. When we 
have determined our needs we must 
meet them in as straightforward a 
manner as possible. Keep in view 
the fitness of the attempt. Avoid 
over-elaborateness. Likewise ob- 
serve simplicity in the number of 


a 


“in its completeness. 


meaning may be clear when view- 
ed in relation to some definite fea- 
ture, as the lawn. This is the 
foreground of our scene and should 
be principal. It should have a 
fringe of shrubs or of trees and 
shrubs about its borders. Never 
should it be spotted with fléwer 
beds or cluttered and crowded witi: 
individual shrubs or groups of 
shrubs. 

Harmony should prevail through- 


out. There should be harmony be- 
tween the trees and shrubs and 
their surroundings. They should 


not be too small nor too large. 
This size-harmony should exist. be- 
tween the plants themselves. Usu- 


ally a tall shrub and a low shrub 


should not be placed side by side. 
In the mass there should be a 
gradual graduation in height. 
There should be a nice transition - 
from the grass to the tallest 
shrubs. 


- Now that we have seen what we 
ought to do let us renew our de- 
termination ‘to better our sur- 
roundings, for what greater influ- 
ence can affect our lives than their 
character? If our surroundings be 
mean, so will our lives be mean. 
If they be sweet and beautiiul, our 
lives will mirror their very good- 
ness. Nor is this matter of influ- 
ence mere speculation. Hverywhere 
examples of evil and of good attest 
its truth. Great men of all times 
have proclaimed its power. SANTIS 
first thing is to formulate our 
scheme. It does not matter if it 
cannot be carried out at once or 
The real need 
is for a carefully thought-out and 
a fully preconceived plan. It is to 
be expected that its execution will 


be gradual. There are other 
things to be done. Nor is this on 
the whole a disadvantage. This 


gradual and healthy working out 
of a scheme makes possible the 
avoidance of certain mistakes, per- 


mits of nicer adjustments, affords 
greater pleasure, and arouses a 
livelier interest. Thus we must 


say to ourselves what we would 
do to arrange our grounds, and 
buildings to secure the greatest 
degree of comfort, contentment 
and joy, take on an abundant 
measure of courage, and do what 
we have to do steadfastly to the 
end. 
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Maize. 
——_—— 
The original home of - maize is 
now quite certainly known to have 


been in Central Mexico, and hence 
it ‘is the only one of our cereals 
that is indigenous to the New 
World. It has been so long and 
so thoroughly domesticated that 
no truly wild varieties are known. 
In geographical ramge and elastici- 
ty of habit it probably surpasses 
every \other cultivated plant. From 


its original tropical home it has 
spread to the temperate as ‘ well 
as the tropical] regions of. the 
world. Introduced into Hurope 


soon aiter the conquest of Mexico, 
it finds a genial home only in the 
warn valleys of the south and 
central portions of that contin- 
ent; it is extensively grown in 
Africa, and in India it ‘thrives 
everywhere throughout ‘the ‘ hill 
country ; it appears to flourish as 
well in the temperate as the tro- 
pical regions, and at altitudes of 
from sea-level to 7,000 feet or 
more. Maize is, however, as it 
has always been;and will undoubt- 
edly remain, a_ distinctive and 
characteristic American product. It 
is cultivated from Canada to Pa- 
tagonia, over 7,000 miles of lati- 
tude. It has been known to ripen 
as far north as 63 degrees, and has 
been found a profitable crop in 
latitude 51 degrees north. In re- 
sponse to the multifarious condi- 
tions which this great range im- 
poses, countless varieties have been 
developed, there being more than 
200 in the United States alone. 

— ‘The effects of Climate. 

The effects of climate on niaize 
may be appropriately classified as 
immediate, intermediaee, and inci- 
dental. Prof. Storer has tersely 
said that the prime object of agri- 
culture is to collect for purposes 
of human aggrandisement as much 
as may be possible of the energy 
that comes from the sun in form 
of light and heat. Now the work- 


ing capacity of sunshine is, ac- 
cording to Kelvin, one — horse- 


power for every square feet of sur- 
face. Measured by the standards 
of mechanics, how inefficient and 
wasteful an engine is our agricul- 
ture at its best. ‘The atmosphere 
is directly the source of 95 per 
cent. of the material in the total 


plant and of 98 per cent. of the 
matter in the grain of maize. The 


plant is an elaborate machine ‘that 


absorbs and transforms © energy, 
utilising solar radiation to digest 
carbon dioxide in the leaves and 
to combine into vegetable organs 
and tissues the gases of the air 
with ‘the elements supplied by the 


soil. When we remember that the 
amount of energy available, the 
food supply, and, consequently, the 
amount of matter stored, all de- 
pend directly upon meteorological 
conditions, we realise how over- 
whelming is the influence of cli- 
mate. 
— Growth. — 


+ 

A grain of maize once matured 
is as inert as a pebble until heat 
and moisture are applied; then a 
sprout and a root!appear, each for 
a sepatiate function, the’ one for. 
absorbing ethereal waves, the other 


for absorbing water. In addition 
to heat and moisture, oxygen is 
absolutely essential to germina- 


tion, as well as to all subsequent 
growth. The importance of mois- 
ture will be appreciated when we 
recall that water performs lat least 
four distinct offices: first, directly 
as a food, being united in the 
leaves with carbon to form the 
carbo-hydrates ; second, as a_ sol- 
vent for the nutritive matters in 
the soil; third, as the vehicle 
which transports the soluble food 
through the roots and stems to 
the leaves ; and, finally, as a cool- 
ing device, since, through evapora- 
tion, water largely controls the- 
temperature of the plant. The 
“free water of vegetation,” as it 


is called, or the water of the 
juices, comprises from 70 to 90 
per cent. of corn in the fodder 


stage, while the ‘combined water 

of vegetation,’ or the water that 

remains after the plant is  air- 

dried, is 12 per cent. in q kernel 
of corn. 

— Immediate Pffects. 

The immediate effects of climate 


will be better understood by glanc-— 


ing first at its intermediate effects 


through the medium of the soil 
and through the food supply. Clit 
mate originates soil* and all the 


capacities of the-earth fer tillage, 
and it is at the same time more 
than soi] or tillage. For in a 
really ‘good year’ the worst tilled 
soil returns qa more bountiful har-— 
vest than it is possible with © all- 
our industry to extract from the 
best tilled soil in a ‘‘ bad year.’’ 
‘The oasis differs from the desert 
only in the item of water suuply, 
and a given climate does not re- 
sult. primarily from the nature of- 
the earth’s surface; on the con- 
trary, that surface is determined | 
almost wholly by climate. 
— The Soil a Reservoir. — 

Primarily, the soil is a reservoir 

of moisture and plant food; but 


hardly secondary is its office as a 
vast laboratory, wherein during 


the warmer seasons countless com- 7in vegetable matter is: the | 


AND FIELD. — 


eal and biological. 35% Bi 


the 


~ abundant supply of oxygen. A soil — 


eee eee 


plex cheanean agencies | and num <4 
berless microscopic organisms ope 
ate unceasingly. Indeed, the rela-~ — 
tions of climate = to “thes plant 
through the medium of the s ' 
are so intimate and vital that no | 
just idea of their importance can 
be given here. These relations — 
may “be classed ¢ as physical, chemi- — 


3 
Lid. 
sm 


— ‘Texture, — a ES 

The physical texture of the, soil ~ 
determines its conductivity for — 
heat and its content of water and — 
air, both of which in proper pro- | 
“portions are essential to the! chem-— 
ical and biological functions. More- 
over, the water content, through 
its power to absorb, transform 
and conserve radiant energy, con- — 
trols the temperature of the soil. 
Finally, soil temperature is far 
more eflective than the tempera- 
ture of the air. Heat is well 
known to accelerate diffusion, so- 
lution, osmotic action and evapor- 
ation. Now these physical pro- — 
cesses are precisely those that per- 
form the chief, almost the entire 
work involved in plant nutrition — 
and growth. .Hence, a high soil 
temperature is essential mot only — 
for the life of the plant.itself, but — 
also for the ventilation and the life 
of the soil, a healthy soil being 
very appropriately called a living 
mass. On an average 4o per cent. 
of the radiant energy incident to 
the soil is absorbed, conducted — 
downward, and stored in tthe form — 
of heat, 60 per cent. being lost to — 
the soil by reflection, radiation and 


evaporation. paces a 


Oxygen is as indigpeaiae to the - 
chemical life of ase soil as it is 
to animal life. Both oxygen and 
nitrogen are essential to the biolo- — 
gical processes, and both the | 
chemical and biological activities — 
in the soil are as indispensable to — 
crop as are she and — 
Showers..-.4)- aan Ae 


= 


— Right Proportions. - a 


The importance of right propor: 3 
tions of water and air in thie ‘soil 
is further shown by the fact that — 
the process of decay, whereby or- 
ganic material is turned int 
humus” and made available to}. the — 
plant, cannot go on without an 


that contains too much water con- 
tains too little air. The ferments— 
thrive best at a temperature of 85 _ 
degrees to 95 degrees, and whe 
the soil contains from one-half to 
one-third the amount of water re-— 
quired for saturation, The ulti-, 
mate source of the nitrogen found ~ 
air 


“unable directly to 
it free state. The hac- 
whic h are chiefly concerned 

vl iN taining the available sup- 

) the soil, are able 

only during the warm 

nS. and their activity depends 
the temperature of the 
other hand, light is 

Eta. the life oe me of 
il bacteria, fact that 
“some beatinips on the 


of 98 aes to: 100 
undoubtedly, due to its 
eee 
eG ssed. | rae ie Ji is Pieous 
e nous and drv enoush to admit 
readily, 

Rated Hy the uneanal heating 
ight and day, and by non- 
per odic | temperature changes as 
As the Se within the soil — 
nds, and some of 
ownward to the 
when it cools it 


“ist drawn 
t 


faving “seen ie heat, Hight, 
noisture and the supply of gases 
0 erate to control the supply of 
hose ingredients that are furnish- 
d aby -t ‘the soil and that constitute 
= if te main the ash. of es 


ess Bert a aay re- 


“cell ‘multiplication, but the 
1 effects of the higher’ tem- 
ature that accompanies day- 
than counteract. this. 
less and response of 
to light is the | ‘result 
‘chemical changes wrought 
by the Bete. ae! 


wes 
oa ~ 


es Action. ae 


be the fe vied en that -sur- 
sunds them ; capillary and osmo- 
» actions carry this 
of the plant, to. the tip 
lade, which is not only 
in air, but has i micro- 
terstices permeated ~ with 
in the leaf cells, the car- 
xide of the air, 1 which is 
Hy an invariable quantity, 
contact path. fae water 


= 


ventilation is - 


‘ous stores of food. 


- influence , on growth pro-. 


supply to. 


. ran ip, . 
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that has been brought from the — Effect on Seed. — 

roots. ' Here, too, the energy of | So sensitive is the plant to the 
the ether waves, which we call changes of climate that even the 
light, but which the vegetable cell ordinary seasonal _ irregularities 
recognises only as force, ora mode _ have a strong influence ; the gene- 
of motion, ,catses the carbon. ral disposition acquired by the seed 
dioxide to part with some of its in a single dry or wet, warm or 
oxygen in exchange for some of cold, early or late season prepares 


the hydrogen contained in the 
water. Thus, there is formed 
within the cell a substance com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen, the exact molecular struc- 
ture of which is not ‘known ; in 


_this process some of the oxygen is 


freed and thrown off. bv transpira- 
tion. Assimilation within the cells 
of the leaves perpetually destroys 
the equilibrium of osmotic pres- 
sure, hence this pressure creates a 
constant flow toward the seat of 
demand. Evaporation from the 
leaves, which is proportional to 
temperature and is accelerated by 
winds, as is the supply of carbon 
dioxide, Onerates in the same di- 
rection, viz., to destroy the equili- 


briwwm in the leaf cells and chan- 
nels, and consequently the tiny 
streams from the rootlets are 


hastened onward with their preci- 
Cold not only 
stiffens the sap and retards’ its 
flow, bit also slackens molecular 
motion and hinders the chemical 
reorganisation of the elements. 
The process of evaporation proper 
is, however, almost independent of 
the processes of nutrition, 
rather a ‘“‘necessarvy evil.” The 
most ranid growth frequently oc- 
curs under- pfecisely those condi- 
tions that make evaporation least 
rapid. 
— Water. — 


The quantity of water that 
passes through the plant and is 
transpired and evaporated is enor- 
mous. The average is about three 
hundred parts of water to one of 
dry matter. According to experi- 
ments by Prof. King, of the Wis- 
consin Experiment Station, dent 
maize used three hundred and ten 
tons and flint maize two hundred | 
and thirty-four tons of water for 
each ton of dry matter produced. 
This same experimenter supplied 


growing maize with water as fast — 
as it could be used to advantage, 


and found that the crop consumed 
during its season of growth water 
equivalent to a rainfall of 34.3 
inches, and yielded more than four 
times as-bountifully as a very 
large crop grown under the best 

natural conditions «of rainfall in 
Wisconsin. And he concludes that 
‘large as this movement of water 
is, it is seldom great enough to 
enable a moderately fertile 

to produce its largest crops.”’ 


“better than any 


and is 


-exorable, 
the agriculturist shall be emanci- 


- and drought ? 
attain this by work on the 


“process of acclimatisation. 


scientific methods of 


feld — 


it by virtue of that experience to 
become the best seed for planting 
in anticipation of another — such 


season as that in which the seed 
was matured. ‘This tendency is il 
lustrated by the well-known fact 
that dwarfed varieties of tmiaize 


from northern latitudes, when ¢ul- 
tivated to the southward, mature 
earlier, are hardier and more pro- 
lific than the native varieties. <A 
corollary of great practical | vro- 
mise is that in a region hahitual- 
ly or frequently dry, maize raised 
in the driest vears should be pre- 
served for seed, as likely to be far 
that may. be 
brought from a distance. Hence 
the common, if not’ universal prac- 


tice of using seed grown in the 
ptecedinge year, is strongly con- 
demned. By always utilising seed 


that has been raised in the driest 
years one may hope speedily to de- 


vélop varieties whose vegetating 
period will be much shortened. 
And a_ similar “rule would apply 


for any desired disposition we may 
seek to impress upon the seed. 


In the light of these facts it was 
suggested that irrigation may 
come to be used as a temporary 
device. to promote the evolution 
of new varieties that can becculti- 
vated without irrigation. On the 
other hand, recent careful work in 
France/has demonstrated that when 
the plants are forced to their 
maximum yield by irrigation the 
seed thereby suffers q marked de- 
terioration, and that for continued 
maximum results the seed must be 
raised on dry soil. 

Climate being inviolable and in- 
what hope is there that 


of frost 
he must 
soil 
utilising 


pated from the tyranny 
Clearly, 


and on the plant. By 
vast stores of energy in the form 
of fi1el man banishes the rivours of 
winter, thus creating artificial con- 
ditions of shelter and heat, by aid 
.of which he has supplemented the 
Thus, 
must he co-operate with Na- 
in behalf of the plant: he 
combat her malignant as- 
selection ; by 
culture he 
must supplement her beneficent ef- 
forts on behalf of the human 
tace.—Natute. 1 


also, 
~ ture 

must 
pects by intelligent 


une 
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What Foes Should Know 
About Veterinary Science. 


This would be a long _ story, 
should I attempt to cite in 
this paper everything that farmers 
might know about veterinary 
science. I will endeavour to out- 
line only what should be kmown, 
and make a long story short. 
writes an American farmer. 


The general hygienic conditions 
under which animals are kept 
plays one of the most important 
roles in health as well as disease. 


A properly ventilated barn 
their with good clean 
where genera] sanitation 
is a health-giver and a 


toge- 
bedding 
prevails, 
health- 


sustainer. We must not overlook 
feeding, I mean proper feeding, for 
by this is understood not only 


the quantity of food given, but the 
quality, two different things which 
nevertheless must at all times be 
combined. A great deal_of good 
judgment must be used in connec- 
tion with feedine. One must take 
into consideration the general con- 
dition of the individual, his habits, 
temperament, size, weight, the kind 
and amount of work he does, and 
under what condition the’ latter is 
under what condition the latter 
is done. Care must also be 
taken when and how water should 
be given, especially to horses, for 
the injudicious drinking of water 


is a trouble maker. ’ 


— Care in Feeding. — 

The number of diseases which 
might be traced back to careless 
feeding, as a primary cause, is 
great, henceforth care must be 
exercised. There are undoubtedly 
more animals dying from oyer- 
feeding than from want of food. 


— Recognising Disease. 


Ask a stockman, or farmer, if he 


can recognise disease, and, die will 
consider the question a foolish 
one. Nevertheless the majority 
cannot. ‘Those unable to do so 


should aim to receive instruction 
with reference to the ways and 
means by which disease is recog- 


nised. Such teaching is done at 
the agricultural colleges for the 
benefit of those interested. If you 


find out that your horse is _ sick, 
just about the time he:is almost 
dead, the ‘‘ almost’ will be of a 
very short duration, and you will 
have the ‘‘remains.’’ ‘Thus the 
importance of being able to detect 
from the start any deviation from 
the normal, and to seek remedy 
and relief right from the begin- 
ning. Many diseases may, tke 
averted when cared for at the 
outset, and if not averted, its 
general course shortened, or many 
unfortunate and sometimes fatal 
complications avoided by proper 
treatment. j 


The cure of the sick does 
limit itself to the calling of a 
doctor or to his repeated” visits, 
or the administration of prescribed 
medicines, but includes every pos- 
sible care and comfort available to 
the patient. Do not hesitate in 
many instances to use less medi- 


cine and to cater for better nurs- ~ 


ing, for the latter cannot be given 
to excess but always to the best 
advantage. 


People owning animals should be 
versed in the art of giving medi- 
cines, and although its administra- 
tion seems ordinarily very simple, 
yet very often it is done impro- 
perly and leads sometimes to dis- 
astrous results. There is much 
to be said with reference to the 
proper administration of medi- 
cines. : 

— Promptness. — 


Owing to the fact that a great 
many diseases require immedi- 
ate attention, for they might 
prove fatal otherwise, it is neces- 
sary for the stockowner to famili- 


arise himself with the diagnosis of 


a few of the most ‘common  dis- 
orders met, with : indigestion, colic, 


inflammation of the stomach and 


bowels. He should also’ enable 


possession, 


septic solutions ; 


himself to differentiate 
colic and* 
bowels, which is of the utmost: im-/ 
portance when it hes to givitig 
proper treatment for.their relief. 
Influenza, a disease which spreads 
rapidly, should be maintained un- 


between 


der control and given close attem-_ 


tion, for serious SS as ae 
might arise, as a sequel of im- 
proper treatment and care. 


_ Accidents. — 
Everyone ought to have some. 
knowledge with reference to ~acci- 


dents which are liable to occur at 
any time and place. I would sug- 
gest to every farmer to have in his 
‘besides a few other 
remedies, at least one antiseptic, 
so as to enable him to make anti- 


powder, cotton, and a few good 
bandages. These things might not 
be used very often, but when the 
are wanted, they are needed badly 
and quickly. 


The recognition of contagious, in- 
fectious, and communicable  dis- 
eases among domestic animals is 
of such importance that it~ could 
not be sufficiently impressed upon 
the minds of people, to take quick 


action and temedy for same when- 


ever their presence is manifested. 
This is best done by reporting im- 
mediately to the State veterin- 
arian. But little can be done in 
connection with this, unless the 
authorities supervising the ~means 
by which it can be I 


and its eradication established, 


have the support and co-operation — 


of the community at large. 


In conclusion I will say that it 
is in the interest of all veterinari- 
ams, as well as it is in the far- 
mer’s own interest, that the latter 
should have a general knowledge 
of the various diseases of domesti- 
cated animals most commonly met 
with. Whether or. not the farmer 
knows anything about disease  it- 
self with respect to its symptoms 


or treatment, he should under no — 
consideration be ignorant of 


the 
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inflammation of the 


also a dusting © 


controlled; —_ 


% 


ese indicating the presence 
of the disease. 


. = Every deviation from the normal 
should be considered suspicious, 
and consequently close ‘attention 
P, - should follow, in order that ‘the 
4a ‘ouble may be located. That an 
- ounce ‘of prevention is worth a 
_ pound of, cure is true and always 
vill be. 


+ When to Call the Vet. — 
When an’ ‘animal is considered 
=r sick, unless you are absolutely 
__ positive as to the nature of the 
trouble, and also that a ~ certain 
_ remedy. when ‘applied will cause re- 
lief, do not take any chances by 


> is within reach, do not hesitate in 
calling him for you cannot afford 
Pe to rely upon your own judgment 
inthis matter, nor can you afford 
to rely upon the opinion -and “the 
treatment (?) your neighbours will 
_ give you ‘ gratis,” for you might 
* bbe the unfortunate one and pay a 
_ dear price for such ‘ cheap ad- 
~ vice.’ 


‘Veterinarians should be consult- 

ed not only with reference to dis- 

~ ease, but how disease may be 

avoided. The farmer should de- 

“4 vote a part of his time to the 

_ study of the prophylactic (preven- 

_ tive) measures. He should also 

a Know how to keep the animals’ 

- quarters under strict chygenic con- 

Fi ‘ditions ; briefly, he should know 

; _ how to ‘keep: the animals in health, 

_as well as how to care for them 
_ when sick. 


Seaweed. 


o-*It-is difficult to form an esti- 
mate of the money value of sea- 
weed to the farmer. The ques- 
tion of availability of its constitu- 
- ents—i.e., of its decomposition un- 
_ der various conditions, would have 
to be ascertained by careful trials 
ore even a tentative estimate of 
tits money value could be made. | 


en? Seaweed more or less takes the 
ace of dung, but there are se- 
eral important differences. Sea- 
weed contains no fibre, and, con- 
squently, does not. produce the 
ack structureless material char- 
cteristic of the dung heap ; 3; in de- 
omposing it forms soluble sub- 
stances which easily wash away. 
‘or the same reason it dlecomposes 
ore completely than dung. It is 
even said to, facilitate the decom- 
osition of dung on light. soils and 


A ton of 


ite © proof of this. 


a waiting ; if a qualified veterinarian: 


s 


dry districts, but there is no de- ~ 


" markets-in best centres held 


. ie. na % rf ‘ 
\ 
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dung and seaweed would break at present, especially by farmers 
down in the soil more quickly near the coast.—From the Journal 
than a ton of dung alone, and of the Board of Agriculture, 
would therefore have less of a dry- . 
ing effect if put on late. The free- rs 
dom of seaweed from weed seeds 
and from spores of disease organ- Rust in Wheat. 
isms is of considerable advantage 
on light soils where. weeds are. j 
common, or on soils liable to such Ina work on the ‘ Diseases 
diseases as finger-and-toe, the of Cultivated Plants ”” Professor 

Kirchner, in referring to the ex- 


spores of which can hardly be kept 
out of dung. 


Experiments to test the man- 
urial value of seaweed have been 
made at Trondhjem, at the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station, and by 
a few workers in Great Britain. In 
Hendrick’s trials seaweed proved 
fully as effective as dung for early 
potatoes so far as quantity of pro- 
duce was concerned, but it some- 
what retarded ripening. On the 
other hand, seaweed and _ super- 
phosphate proved better than dung 
and superphosphate. It is, how- 
ever, on such gross feeding crops 
as mangolds and the cabbage tribe 
that seaweed would be expected to, 
show: its fullest effects. 


Reference has already been made 
to the fact that seaweed decom- 
poses more completely than dung, 
and is converted into soluble or 
gaseous substances. It should 
therefoce not be allowed to rot in 
heaps by itself, but should be put 
straight on to the land, or, if this 


‘is not practicable, mixed with any 


dung which will absorb some of the 
decomposition products. The man- 
urial value of seaweed has already 
been pointed out, and it is worthy 
of consideration whether it cannot 
<P more widely utilized then it is. 


=tacks ; 


tensive injury caused to the wheat 
crop by rust, writes that no direct 
means of fighting the disease are 
known, but that it may be warded 
off in a great measure by the ob- 
servance of the following points :— 


2. Everything that favours an 
even and quick growth of the seed 
and its proper development helps 


to check the spread of the  dis- 
ease, and therefore qa good pre- 
paration of the soil and uniform 


depth of seeding by the drilling ma- 
chine are useful. 


2. Application of phosphoric 
acid by superphosphate or basic 
slag are helpful in warding off at- _ 
nitrogenous manures, ap- 
plied liberally, seem, on the other 
hand, to encourage the disease. 


2. Some varieties of wheat seem 
able to resist the disease better 
than others. ‘This point should 
be carefully studied in districts 
wheze the disease has been ram- 
pant in previous seasons. 


——————_@—__—_——_ 


Durham and Shorthorn are  in- 
terchangeable names for one and 
the same breed of cattle, the latter 


_ being more commonly used in re- 


cent vears. ‘ 
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| pared. Valuations made in all parts of South Australia. 


Am efficient 
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and country are 


large connection (over 20 country 
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Farm Vegetable Gardening. 


Though very many farms are of 
coirse provided with ample, well 
arranged and well stocked veget- 
able gardens, it is still true that 
generally speaking the Australian 
farmer prefers to go without 
vegetables or buy them from the 
hawker rather than take the 
trouble to grow them for himself 
and family. Not long ago~ ‘the 
writer visited a farm on the Mur- 
tay where the calling of the store 
boat was the only opportunity of 
getting this very important form 
of food. ‘There were several chil- 
dren in the household, yet excellent 
onions, measly potatoes, and wilt- 
ed greens were practically all they 
got in the way of vegetable diet. 
The extraordinary part was that 
the path by which the distressing- 
ly inadequate vegetable supply was 
carried from the landing place to 
the house, crossed a patch of beau- 
tiful alluvial, that a gardener 
would have given his head to pos- 
Sess ; deep, cool, rich in humus and 
as easily worked as a patch of 
sand. Pumping arrangements in 
connection with the house and 
stock supply would have made 
watering by gravitation an ex- 
tremely simple matter. Yet be- 
cause once some years before, this 
atea had been flooded, it was con- 


sidered not worth the risk of 
putting the ground to its very 
obvious use. This of course is an 
extreme case and few country 


homes have a patch of ground so 


a te 
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clearly made on purpose for veget- 
able growing, but any ground can, 


with the readily available labor and- 


material on a farm, be made to 
produce most excellent yegetables. 

The real reason why farmers, 
as a rule, do not grow vegetables, 
is that they will not be bothered 
pottering around a small patch 
with a spade and hoe. This is not 


laziness, merely habit, and a 
mighty bad habit. As for puttiog 
a hand on to_do the job, well the 


average farmer reckons he can use 
any able bodied, labour 
advantage. 


Between Work and 
Play. 

Discussing gardening v. games 
a writer on the subject points out 
that it is just the difference between 
work and play the ‘‘One man,’’ he 
says, “ after a long day’s work in 
the field is prepared to 
knock a cricket ball about with a 
bat or chase a football for an 
hour, The absurdity 
strike him. Another finds it © re- 
creation to leave off the regular 
work of the farm and knock a 
golf ball about a paddock with 
various types of golf sticks. It 
does not occur to him that this is 

a ‘fiddling’ occupation for a man 
wees work keeps him in the open 
air all the time. The ‘same time 
devoted to walking about a pad- 
dock with a grub hoe would do an 
immense amount of good in eradi- 
cating weeds, poisonous or other- 
wise, suckers and seedlings, which 
are detrimental to the farm. One, 


— Difference 
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DIRECTORS—W. J. Magarey 


(Chairman), W. Herbert Phillipps, 


to better - 


either 


does not ~ 


een’ them, and the ~ 
wish to make is that in addition E 


familv, that no farmer should 


however, hae to e 


pens to be called sport or play, 


brings in nothing and costs agood 
differ- — 


deal. Therein lies all the 
ence. Paying a doctor for advice . 
and druggist for 
money, 
feel that he is entitled to certain — 
privileges and attentions and the 
sympathy of all his friends. | To 
spend his spare time poking round 
a vegetable plot, doing what he 
calls Chinaman’s work, saves him 


the necessity of going to the doc- ~ : 


tor or buying physic, but although 
he saves money and time the or- 


dinary individual does “not obtain. — 


the same amount of satisfaction. 


—The Importance | of Gardening. — 

After all it is largely a question 
of _temperament, training and 
habit. There is no question what- 
ever that the gardening habit is 


altogether a good one, and, as far “¥ 
as I know, not one single draw- ~~ 


back. The men who attend to 
gardens do not neglect their field 
work. They are kept in’ better 
health, they save money, and life” 
is much more pleasurable. 


IT know people say, ‘Oh, I know ~ 


nothing about gardening,’ but 


when they started playing golf, — 


billiards, or cricket, they knew no- 
thing about these things. They 
did, however, find a pleasure in 
point TI 


to its value, gardening may. eX- 
cept in one particular, give all the 
pleasures of these other occupa- 
tions without their drawbacks. 
The one excevtion is, companion- 
_ ship, social intercourse and so 
forth. As man is a social crea- 
ture it is quite impossible to over- 
look this fact in reward tn the aver- 
age individual. Gardening, how- 
ever, is so important to the home 
life and health of himself and ae 
al- 
low himself to neglect it for any 
other consideration. 


———————_@_—_- 


The results of numerous experi- 
facts o% 


ments have established the 


Ria 
work, does not cost anything and 
brings in a profit. The other hap- 


a Nae a 
but it enables a man to - oe 


¥ 
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x Souk “many years the Wisconsin 
te Experiment Station has been test- 
ing the value of feeding maize in 
~ comparison with. maize-meal (as 
_ the main portion of the ration) for 
al fattening pigs. During this period 
¥ eighteen trials have been made 
with 280 pigs belonging to various 
breeds. The amount of food re- 
quired to produce too tbs. ‘of gain 
> varied from 360 Ibs. to 820 tis. 
Ne poorest gains were made when 
_ maize alone was fed to, voung pigs, 
os averaging 84 Ibs. in weight at the 
beginning of the trial. This em- 
 phasizes what is a common’ ex- 
_ perience among pig-breeders : 
= an exclusive diet of maize is not 
desirable, and is especially to; be 


effects of this kind of food were 
shown in diminished appetite and 
> _ gains, and in the large amount of 
food Tequired to produce too tbs. 
of gain. The best gains for feed 
: “consumed were made with young 
Eo > Pies where aie grain, consisting 
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Agency plate is to be seen in all the 


of equal parts by weight of maize 
and middlings was supplemented 


‘bya small allowance of skim-milk. 


The pig-feéder is warranted , not 
only in using a variety of 
but will find’ it to his advantage 
to add skim-milk whenever it can 
be obtained. On the average of 
the ten years it appears thati, the 
pigs fed with whole maize consumed 
sot tbs. of grain per 1oolbs. of gain, 
while the pigs fed, with maize-meal 
ate only 471 lbs. of grain for the 
same result. “Where there is 
plenty of time for 
pigs, and it is not necessary to 
secure the maximum, daily gain, it 
is doubtful,’ says ‘he Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture (Eng- 
land), “if it pays to grind maize 
shows that 
where quick maturity is an import- 
ant item, better results are secjired 


from the maize-meal. Pigs fed 
with maizemeal eat more grain 
and make somewhat larger daily 


It can be used to good ad- 


gains. 
pigs which 


vantage in finishing 
were first fed on maize. Chang- 
ing over to maize-meal near the 
close of the feeding period also fur- 
nishes q useful change in the char- 


‘acter of the ration.’ 


Captain Scott's Own Story. 


— * Tife’s’’ Offer of Two Fine 
Scott Pictures. — 


“Life” magazine has scored, a 
distinct literary hit. It has se- 


cured the exclusive rights for Aus-- 


tralasia to publish ‘“ Captain 


Scott:s Own Story ’—the full text 


-and all the pictures as described 
in recent cables. This big) maga- 
zine feature promises to be the 


most thrilling account of Polar 
adventure ever written, and. few 
readers will care to miss it. It is 
a tale which, for pathos and splen- 
dour, is unequalled in literature— 
the splendour of human endurance 
at its highest point ; of a courage 
that danger could not shake or 
death chill; of a great plan mag- 
nificently carried out; and of a 
great triumph not darkened, but 
heightened, by death. 


“Captain Scott’s Own Story” 
will probably run through | five 
issues of ‘‘ Life.’ This special fea- 
ture will begin in ‘‘ Life’? for Aj- 
gust—on sale about July 24th— 


es qa finely illustrated introduc- 


tory article by Dr. W. H. Fitchett, 
entitled ‘‘ The Great White Bare 


_ fields of the World,’ in which he 


will tell the story of Polar adven- 
ture from the early days till the 


grains, © 


maturing the “ 


- reader who sends a postal 
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death of Scott. In succeeding is- 
sues of ‘ Tile’ the absorbing story 
of the expedition itself will be told 


fron: Captain Scott's fournals. 
Any reader may enjoy this great 
tale of Polar adventure, as told 


by Captain Scott himself, by ac- 


eepting “ TAfe’s’’ special offer be- 
low, and at the same time secure 
two fine art pictures of Scott and 
Oates free. 

— “Tyrfe's ’’ Special Offer of Gift 
Scott. Pictures.’? — 


To induce readers who enjoy a 
good magazine to act to-day and 
order the special Scott issues of 
‘‘Tjife,’’ the publisher announces , 
that’ he has had two fine pictures 
made of Captain Scott and \Teuten- 
ant Oates, and will send them ab- 
solutely, free of cost to new  sub- 
scribers to “ Life,” either direct or 
through a newsagent. Each of 
these gift Scott pictures measures 
15 by 20 inches, is printed on rich 
dojible-tone, on art paper, and is 
worth hanging in any home. 


‘“‘ Tife’s? gift picture of Captain 
Scott will be sent free to any 
note 
for 3/- for: six months’ subscrip- 
tion to “ Life,” beginning, with the 
first Scott issue, and both pic- 
tures of Scott and Oates will be 
sent to readers who forward 6/- 
for a year’s subscription. Orders ~ 
should be sent to T. Shaw Fit- 
chett, 376 Swanston Street, Mel- 
bourne, with postal note for 3/- 
or 6/- (cheque, 6/6). simply 'stating 
‘“ Please send free Scott pictures, 
and begin subscription to -+ Life’ 
with first Scott issue.’ The gift 
picture or pictures will be sent at 
once, and ‘“ Tjfe’’ will be posted to 
the subscriber’s home each month 
as soon as published. In addition 
to the Scott feature, “ Life’ has 
bought the Australasian rights of 
the stories of Jack Tondon and 
Rex Beach, and begins Jack WLon- 
don’s big serial story in Septem- 
ber issue. 


The publisher states that, if 
readers prefer, subscriptions may 
be paid through the local news- 
agent, and the gift pictures will be 
sent to the subscriber by the pub- 
lisher if the newsagent’s receipt, 
showing that subscription has ‘been 
paid for in advance, is sent to the 
publisher. 


| Can you write us 
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Readers ! 
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and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will only fill the 
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Milking Machines. 
By F. Wigan, Daicy Instructor in the Agricultural Gazette of 
N.S.W. 

Milking machines have of late right on to what materially af-. 
years been very largely adopted fects the dairying indjwstry, and 
by the dairymen of this State, requires much more consideration 
and there is no doubt but that than it has previously received, 


they will be more largely used, in 
the future. The steady increase 
in their adoption is a practical in- 


dication that from the point of 
view of efficiency they are, to a 
certain extent, meeting the de- 


mands of the dairymen, although 
we hear of many who would prefer 
hand-milking if labour were pro- 
curable and reliable. It is not the 
intention in this short article to 
deal with the merits’or otherwise 
of the different makes of machines 
on the market, nor yet as to their 
efficiency in milking the cows, but 
it may be wise to set out the 
chief points requiring most urgent 
consideration, not only ‘by those 
about to instal machines, but also 
by those in whose dairy sheds they 
are already in operation. I trust 
that the farmers will follow this 
advice as closely as possible, and 
if this is done we can look for 
less second grade cream ~. from 
dairies using milking machines, and 
“thus effect as big financial -saving 
to the farmers and the State. as 
a whole. 


The most successful users are 
amongst those farmers who have 
their own lads and girls to assist 
in the milking, and who take a 
keen interest in the whole business; 
for milking machines, like 
other machinery, require intelli- 
gent and, careful handling. 

Milking machines may be classed 
under three main headings :— 


I. Vacuum machines. 


2. Air pressure’ and ' vacuum 
machines. 

3. Machines not using vacuum. 

With the latter I have had no 
practical experience, but the suc- 


cess of all vacuum-using machines 


alike, as compared with the ori- 
e r . ° . / 

ginal I,.K.G: machines, is the ad- 
mission of air into the vacuum 


line by different machines in, differ- 
ent ways, some admitting through 
the teat cup, others on the claw, 
and others again through jthe puls- 
ators ; and this has been the chief 
factor in making it practicable to 
milk the cows without, injury. 
Ieaving the question of the ef- 
fect of the machines on the cows 


for the farmer to decide before 
making lis choice, we will go 


. 


most, 


‘ 


ive., the effect of the machines on, 
the milk or cream, and. how to 
avoid inferior quality. ~ 
Unfortunately, a great amount 

of machine-drawn milk is not up 
to that high standard that it 
should be, and we frequently hear 
of complaints of milking machines 
tainting the cream and milk, A 
slight rubber taint may be no- 
ticed for the first few milkings, 
and I have noticed a taint from 
the oil engine when used too close 
to the milk or too carelessly, i.e., 
not kept clean, or when the engine 
exhaust is not properly disposed of 
by carrying the exhaust pipe clear 
through the roof. It is advisable 
that the oil engine and vacuum 
pump be partitioned off from the 
milk-receiving room, or room con- 
taining the separator and milk 
vat or milk releaser. These taints 
are physical ones, directly attri- 
butable to the machinery, and can 
be easily rectified wieh proper pre- 
cautions when having the machines 
installed. More serious taints, how-) 
ever, are due to microbes of apace 
ent kinds which accumulate and 
live in all seams, corners, etc., of 
any part of the machinery through 
which the milk passes, or comes in 
contact with, namely, teat cups, 
claws, eubbee connections from 
claws to buckets, or overhead milk - 
pipe ~ buckets, milk releasers, or 
tanks, if these parts are not kept 
thoroughly clean at all times. 
Metal parts are fairly easily kept 
clean, but once the rubber becomes 
contaminated and neglected, it is 
very difficult to thoroughly cleanse 
it, and thus milk at all subse- 
quent milkings, becomes contaimin- 
ated with the particular germs 
which have fastened themselves in 
these parts. It is thus seen that 
the milking machine is an  addi- 
tional home for harmful microbes 
on the farm, if not systematically 
and thoroughly cleaned; at the 


saine time the milking machine is | 


a means, when carefully and tho- 
roughly handled, by which the 
farmer can produce an article of 
very high standard; as it affords a 
means iof prevention of contamin-. 
ations from foreign matter and 
germs. Unfortunately, milking ma- 
chines lend themselves to the faults 


‘of the careless producer, and it is 


then that bad results ensue, 


least 3 


A. brief outline ry iss way ins 
which to handle the machines — ‘on. 


the cows, and. their — care “and 
cleansing after using, will be of — 
value. We will assume that the  — 


has been properly erected, 
facility in 


plarit 
having due regard to 
operating. That is to say, 
piping should be placed in a con- 
venient position, with a fall of at 
inches from the furthest 
end of milk pipe into the milk 
releaser, and the releaser in a milk — 
room outside the milking shed pro- — 
per and the engine in a room se- 
parate, or properly partitioned off 
from the milk room, I advocate 


the use of either double bails or 


the Echelon ‘stall system: the for- 
mer ineans two cows to each bail, 
and one machine to each bail; in 
the latter the cows are behind one 
another and side on to the milk- — 
ing passage. In each instance 
there is no obstruction ‘between 
the milker and his cows, thus 
facilitating changing of teat cups 
from one cow to another, and also | 
the stripping. To — prepare for 
milking, place a clean milk can 
with strainer in the milk room at 
the end of the bails to receive the — 
strippings, _as, of course, the cows 


require to “be stripped after the 
machines are-taken off, and the 
massagitig the teats receive dur- 


ing this process is beneficial. Then, — 
also, keep a couple of buckets. of — 
clean cold water in convenient po- — 
sitions in the milking shed, having | 


‘a clean cloth in each with which 


to wipe down each cow’s ° udder, 
teats, and flanks, before applying 
the teat cups. This not only re 
moves dust, ete., from the teats, 
and thus prevents same from _ he- 


ing drawn into the milk- through — : 
the teat cups, but also makes a 


more yea tishaetae joint to hold | 
the vacuum, and thus the cups — 
hold on better when first applied. 
Having quickly wiped the udders. 
as directed, take the set of cups | 


and apply to the teats in the — sa 


usual care, taking care that the 
teat goes straight into the cup— 
and is not twisted; also, in long- — 
teated cows be careful that the — 


‘point of the teat does not go too 


far down, and thus get temporari- 
ly a hard blue point-to_the teat, 


which may start inflammation in 
COW asus 


the quarter. When the 
milked out, or nearly so, can be 
judged by experience, by noticing — 
the condition of the cow’s udder, 
and the milk sight-glass. Now 
make a kink in the main milk rub- 
ber to shut off the vacuum, and 
with the hand take hold of the 


-teat cups and, gently pull off same. 


quickly, releasing the kink in main 

rubber to allow milk to be drawn 

out of cups instead of spilling on 
3 


thes 


; then turn round and ap- 
ar the cups to the cow in oppo- 
bite side of the bail, and strip out 
first cow, Heifers and short-teat- 
* ed cows, as a rule, milk out bet- 
er and quicker to machines than 
ec cows. : “es 


ae Immediately ‘the ast cow has 
“been. milked, the cleaning of the 
. machines must be started before 
any milk which is left ‘in the tubes, 
Rete. ., has time to dry_and become 
hardened on. First ‘take a bucket 
4 of cold or slightly warmed water, 
and a scrubbing brush, and. wash 
- the outside | of each set of teat 
I cups | and any part which may be 
splashed by “the cows, etc. Then 
_ with another bucket of clean cold 
or lukewarm water, and starting 
oa Rat the bail furthest from the milk 
 releaser (in bucket plants it, does» 
y not ‘matter which one is done 
. . first) place the set of cups. well 
into the water, then turn on the 
¢ ~ vacirum, ‘withdrawing and immers- 
fe ‘ing the cups qpickly. A scrubbing 
Bi. ‘motion is thus set up inside the 
~ teat cups and tubes, which will re- 
2 _ move the traces of milk left in 
- them. — Having done all the sets 
Ein the same way, go over them in 
a similar manner, only this time 
E- _ using. a bucket of clean scalding 
_ water with a little washing scda 
in it, and this will have the effect 
‘2 of removing any fat whichis ad- 
= rca to them. If steam is ‘avail- 
able the whole plant should -be 
~ steamed. through and it will then 
be found to be in a nice Sweet and 
clean ‘condition. This if properly 
-eatried out should be sufficient, for 
\ week, ‘but at the end of each 
veek ‘all parts “must be taken 
part and brushed through, “using 
sold water first, scalding water 
next, and ‘steaming through ; or if 
steam is not available, all rub- 
_ bers must be boiled to make sure 
of removing the fat from them, 
- which will help to preserve a 
rubber, since grease, oil or fat 


inties of. rubberwate. Tn teleaser 
- plants a brush fastened to a cord | 
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-keeping this piping clean. 


deterimental to the keeping oot 


pH K 


and inserted in the end of the milk 
pipe line and drawn through by 
the vacuum and back again by, the 
cord will be the best means _ of 
In all 
rubber tubing use a brush larger 
than the bore of the tube, in order 
to stretch the rubber and thus 
force out anything that may have 
got into the pores or creases of 
the rubber. 
move all rubbers, connections and 
teat cups from the bail and keep 
in clean lime-water, using sufficient 
water to thoroughly immerse all 
parts, and keep in cool place; also 
open up the milk line so that it 
may get well aired or ventilated 
when not in use. Before using 
again, drain ont the teat cups, 
etc., from the lime.water and rinse 
in scalding water. Lime water re- 
quires renewing once or twice a 
week. < 

In the event of an 
breaking whilst in work, and the 
milk getting behind it into the 
air line, it requires to be cleaned 
out as soon as milking is complet- 
ed; this is done by connecting the 
two lines and pumping water 
through them. 

Special points for consideration: 

Take first the teat-qups— 

See that the inflations are such 
that thev can be easily cleaned. 

See that the inside surfaces of 
inflations are smooth and there- 
fore easy to clean. 


Tt is essential that all rubber- 
ware should be of the very best 
quality, for if not, it will crack and 
fray, and create fresh seats 
germs to accumulate in. 
“shorter ‘the rubber connections the 
better, and in releasers I” favour 
those which have large milk cham- 
bers and without floats inside, 


inflation 


‘which make them difficult to clean. 


In dairies sending fresh mIk to 
Sydney, the cleaning of milking 
machines requires extra attention, 
and all parts: want brushing and 
scalding every day, since for the 
milk supply the exclusion of all 
germs is necessary. Even the lac- 


for 
The — 
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~ Between milkings, re- - 


this is not correct. 


» 


tic germ which in cream is to a- 


certain extent desirable, is. in milk 
almost -as undesirable as most 
others, being the gerny which sours 
milk inthe ordinary 
events. | 

‘Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the use of a scrubbing 
brush when washing all dairy uten- 
sils. Cloths and sas are not ad- 
visable. 

“If these simple means of hand- 
ling and cleaning the milking ma- 
chines are well carried out, we 
shall doubtless have much better 


course of | 
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reports from farmers and factory 


managers alike, with regard to 
the qality of the milk and cream 
draw by machines, and also a 
big improvement in quality over 
the ordinary hand milking. Then 
milking machines will be recog-: 
nised as a step in the advance- 
ment of the production of high 
quality milk, cream, and butter. 
o—_—————_- 
Weight of Milk. 
ead 
Dear Sir. — In perusing your 
valued paper this month, I notice 


that it is stated on page 646 that 
“milk weighs about 8% ths. to the 
gallon.” I wish to point out that 
The average 
weight of one gallon of fresh milk 
being approximately 10.3 tbhs.— 
Yours, etc., 
H, J. Braund: 


Sunny Brae Farm. 


We are much obliged to our cor- 
respondent for drawing our atten- — 
tion to the above. The paragraph 
referred to was accidentally omit- 


ted from an article previously 
used, which ‘was quoted and 
acknowledged from an American 


source. In its original context 
the statement was quite in order, 
for the Ameriean gallon is roughly 
four-fifths of the English. To be ex- 
act an American gallon (of milk) 
weighs 8.6 English tbs. In. quot- 
ing American milk yields it is cer- 
tainly better to express quantity 
in Ibs. This is usually done unless 
it is made perfectly clear that the 
American measure is referred to. 


As the paragraph stood it was 
undoubtedly misleading. 1 Reg 
« g CA 


: Fattening Calves for Veal. 


 ——— 


A writer in the Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture says that in 
fattening calves-for veal the feed 
limits beyond which it is not ad- 


visable to go with an average calf 


are—16 tbs. per day by the end of 
the first week ; 23 Ibs. per day by 


the end of the second week; 28 
Ibs. per day by the end of the 
thizd week, and 30 tbs. per day 
by the end of the fourth week. 


Three gallons per dav is as much 
as a calf can comfortably take at 
a month old, and in all cases the 
milk should be served to the calf 
freshlv-drawn from the mother if 
at all possible. 
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An Important Discovery. 


THE “KEY” TO THE LAYER. 


We have from time to time express- 
ed the opinion that excellent as lay- 
ing competitions are in many respects 
they have quite failed to give any 
guidance in respect to breeding a 
layer, or only the negative result, 
that, contrary to all theory—breeding 

' from heavy laying hens was in itself 
quite ineffectual in obtaining any per- 
manent improvement in a flock or 
strain. One had only to look at the 
up-and-down performances of indivi- 
dual breeders, and the fact that gene- 
ral averages show no improvement 
for some years past to recognise how 
badly this theory had broken down. 
It is aicold, discouraging fact that 
selected hens of this and other States 
were just as good five years ago as 
they are to-day, and considering the 
thousands of pounds and the immense 
amount of work put into the job 
this utter failure to make any pro- 
gress has no doubt been extremely 
disappointing to those most  inter- 
ested. : 


It is true that these results only 
confirmed the findings of experimen- 
tal work in other parts of the world, 
but even amongst those who followed 
what was being done at Maine Ex- 
periment Station and elsewhere, the 
conclusion arrived at, that-on the ave- 
rage an inferior layer was a rather 
better bird to breed from than a good 
layer seemed too absurd to be cre- 


odited. 


To those who have studied the 
question of inheritance it has seemed 


that there must be some, hitherto 
unguessed at, but dominating factor 
in breeding, which would, when 


found, prove to be the key to the 
breeding of consistently good layers, 
in which selection has so completely 


failed. It appears now that this long- 
sought-for key has been discovered by 
Dr. Raymond Pearl, whose report of 
the earlier work of the Maine Experi- 
ment we have been publishing in re- 
cent issues. In a word, this|key is 


’ the cock bird. 


It has, of course, long been known 
that the male exercised considerable 
influence on his stock, and more or 
less vague lines of inheritance have 
been suggested, but little or no ex- 


> theoretical. 


perimental evidence even” has’ been 


forthcoming. Dr. Pearl has, however, ° 


arrived at the conclusion, supported 


by an array of ascertained facts, that 


the male bird is solely responsible 
for the laying of the pullets got by 
him, and that their inherited capacity 


for egg production will not be influ- 
enced by the hen from which they are 


bred. 


Dr. Pearl’s work may ‘be divided in- 
to three parts. First, he eliminated 
the good hen as a controlling factor 
in improvement. Secondly, he dis- 
covered that certain families invari- 
ably bred true to either high or low 
production. | Thirdly, and incidental 
to this, he ‘has satisfied himself that 
the transmission of fecundity (egg 
production) is an attribute of the male 
only. 


A fact of additional interest and im- 
portance is that Dr. Pearl finds that 
the incidence of descent as shown by 
his results, closely follows the ~Men- 
delian laws of inheritance. It is not 
necessary at this time to refer further 


to this than to remind readers that 
expressed in the most simple lan- 
guage, this means, that male birds 


may be either pure dominants, impure 


dominants, or recessive in this quality. ~ 


In pure dominants all the pullets will 
inherit from the mother of the cock. 
In impure dominants, descent will fol- 


low on~ Mendelian F2_ generation 
lines; that is, 75 per cent. will inherit 


from the mother of the cock. In 
recessives none will do so. These 
figures are, of course, arbitrary and 


other Mendelian work, but in practi- 
cal would be subject to apparent but 
not nécessarily real variation, especi- 
ally in the impure dominants. 


— Fact not Theory. — 


Poultry breeders generally are, we 
know, rather shy of the word Men- 


dalism and¢all it means, for after one ‘ 


passes its most elementary stages, its 


nomenclature and phraseology are un- 
avoidably cumbersome, and the pos- 


sibility of its practical application, ex- 
cept in certain external and structural 
points, has been nil. Hence, the com- 
mon and reasonable dismissal of the 
subject as not practical. The fact that 
Dr. Pearl’s conclusions are based on 
the result of scores, probably hun- 
drtds, of tests, in which many thou- 
sands of birds have been used, should 


“was freely but loosely used i in poultry 


_it is also of great importance to the 


breeding pen.:\ base 


They are confirmed in> 


‘and the expostulations of a somewhat — 


to us as pretty obvious first steps in 


clear the air of | the on 
idea. It is a case in indepen 
dent experiment. and ascertained facts %§ 
lend confirmation to a ‘theory, and not. 
one in which a theory. has. been built 
up around a fact. Dr. Pearl aoe 
throughout dealt with “what Tee 
“what ought to be,” and if the Si Oe 
and the “ought to be”. happen | to Me 
closely coincide, tas a happy aang SS 
dent rather than a sought for end, is: : 
other words, Dr. ~Pearl did - not “set 
out to prove the truth, or value, of | 
Mendalism, but to discover the secret 
of breeding a layer, and from the 
evidence before us it appears ‘that he 
has done so. lt is not necessary to 
know Mendalism to take advantage 
of it. Briefly expressed, it is:—Find 
the dominant cock. © The: phrase re- 
minds us that the term dominance | 


discussions some few years ago. Ste 
is not, perhaps necessary to. point out 


there is a very considerable difference 
between the two. In the one it was k 


a case of sex, or individual domin-— aoe 
ance, in the present acceptation of the 
word, the bird is dominant in the: 
characteristics of the hen from which= 
he was bred. We should like to dis- 
associate the theory we are now. SHigs a 
cussing, as much as_ possible from 
scientific breeding, which is such a 
bugbear to many breeders. It ‘is Of 7 
immense interest to the man of : 
science, but do not let us forget that — 


man of the poultry yard: and i the ~ 


Dr. Pearl is first a den ees land 


then a poultry breeder, and his first — 
announcement has been made ini a," 


scientific journal, of which article we, , 
have merely an outline, but a full Za 
statement and discussion of the theory a 
advanced, in its practical application, 
will shortly, no doubt, be submitted 
for the information of breeders, and — 
this we shall receive in due course. 


ena 


-— How to use ‘the Key. — 
We have, been writing against time, 


irate printer, whost ideas on the sub-, 43 
ject of sending in “copy” are not very 
elastic. We end our sermon, instead 
of beginning it, with a text, ‘It 1S: 


Find the dominant male—and again os 
—Find the dominant male. “T'oz this aa 


end we can recommend the trap cok me 
and. the single testing pen with ~ g 
clearer conscience as to their reat “A 
utility, than has been the case for the 
last few years. The following occur _ 


finding him. Test every pullet, ‘irre- : 
spective of the hen she was. bred ~ 


pees: ae 

4 AN ts eS 

you know her sire was 
1 score bird, and that you 
e him, 1f you find all the pul 
“0 e sire lagging behind the 
him for SOUp, | 


ant. 3 for: find‘ od and 
the pulle ts fro n on one bird 
Bee and his s (this 
yi “ae all the | aa from 

“doing well, oe 


He may not te the, dominant 
ut at the worst. he y ill be 
previous bird. OA least 
in the same class, 
rep is” to test every ‘cockerel 


Pere 


r poor. laying capacity. The 
r the. layer the better the test 
r mate. _ Keep all ie _cock- 


can, in time _to come, pat out a 
e of pure dominant males, - that is, 
= » which will: get hea laying 


tt at ee Sooidine a none 
does, the 


r that we know of | 
erto een of 


— Boiled Down. - —— 
_ should be loath to overstate 
- Boiled down, Dr. Pearl 


LWs pedeneee etic’ that, 
re, it is possible to breed or 


rate” a family or male line in 
the character egg production 
e dominant. He: ‘claims that his 
imental work demonstrates tlie 


ess of his theéryae Certain 
should be remembered. — flis 


may be wrong, his. eeelusions 

ply only to tt breeds he lias 
| with, he may not have used a 
large number of ’ birds to 


will prove to be sound. 


thought that this or any other theory — 
of breeding will over-ride the ordinary 


find a better. Fin- 3 
necessities — of 


possibilities are claimed. 


The to go more fully into this subject next 


yhich was bred from a good | 
by mating him with one — 


-as full as ever it wil} hold, writes 


—in many cases it is a great deal 
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as- to be introduced into a drawer 
containing warm ones in any stage 
of incubation, after the third day 


exclude experimental error, his 
sumption that winter laying is a true 
index of total laying, on which basis 


. r Gm a . ey a 

he has. worked, may be wrong, and) Of working. The germ contained 

finally his results may be a curious | ee - Ree te Boe ae 

, Oe Vv as s s the egg be 
agglomeration of coincidences. We GS&V@OPs a5 Soon as eee 


comes subjected to the requisite 
degree of heat, and the sudden ad- 
dition of eggs filty or sixty degrees 
lower in temperature, cannot help 
but have an effect the reverse o} 
beneficial on the delicate germ. Be- 
sides, the cold eggs reduce the 
temperature of the whole drawer 
very considerably, and the parti- 
ular degree of heat to which the 
machine is adjusted is not complete- 
ly regained, until the fresh eggs are 
warmed quite throjigh, a matter 
of some hours. 


believe that none of these objections — 
On the other 
hand, it must not be for a moment 


successful poultry- 
keeping. No amount of dominance 
in the sire will make up for neglect 
of the ordinary rules of rearing and 
maintenance of the stock. | No im- 

We hope 


month. 
f 


US pa ay e i on 


~~ 


If it is necessary to place fresh 
eggs into a drawer to fill it up, 
they should first be warmed to 
within a degree or two of the 
temperature at which the machine 
is working, and by placing them in 
the drying box, close to the, holes 
by which the heat is admitted to 
it from the tank, and covering 
them with thick flannel, the desired 
warmth may. be easily obtained. 


Moving Eggs in Incubator. | 
When placing eggs in an incuba- 
tor many people make the mistake 
of filling, or packing, the drawer 


a correspondent. As the tempera- 
ture is naturally somewhat lower~ 


lower—in the corners'than in the. 


Pik It is advisable not to turn the 
centre of the drawer, the packing eggs again after they have been 
of eggs into the corners results in turned on the morning of the 


their receiving less heat, and con-, 
sequently it’ takes longer for the 
germ to develop. If these. eggs 
were left in the corners the dam 

age done would not be so great — 
except to those partreular eggs, 
but when they are moved, during 


twentieth day, for the reason that 
if they are left unmoved for the 
last twenty-four hours or ‘so, the 
majority of the eggs chip on the 
upward side, and the chick has 
little difficulty in freeing itself 
ieee : from the sheli. If the eggs are 
oe eee a fumed within afew hours of ti 
thus displaced from the centrak 2 eiicks berimmine to break the shell, 
wae eae Pp the head of the chick is turned 
sition are relegated to the corners, 4... d do csstitd sae eee 
harm may be done, to many of. PAs ECan nica eee 

: , - when in that position it is apt to 


the eggs so moved, if there is any_ 
considerable variation, for it may per suothereds enue wien are 
are again turned over, and the 


mean that for twelve or twenty- MED Sen 

four hours, or possibly much more, edead chick ie es th nage Be a 
these eggs are subjected to a heat or See : dj ie ai a ang 
of 104 deg., and then are placed in SE OS Cee ars aera 
a position where the temperature 
only registers Ioo degrees, or per 
haps less. This is not at all bene 
ficial to the development of the ~ 
germs, and is the cause of many 
of fees perishing after a few a 
incubation. It is better to 1 
only 85 eggs into a loo-egg ae 
chine than to cram in 105. One 
may, if they, are fertile, hatch per: 
haps more chicks from the lesser 
number of eggs. 


-KALGOORLIE - HOTEL, 


HINDLEY STREET. 


CHARLES HONES, Proprietor 
(Late of Theatre’ Royal Hotel). 


eee 


Another thing often done is te 
put cold eggs into qa drawer con 
taining eggs—sometimes in an ad 
vanced state of incubation—in or. 
der to fill up a vacant space. This . 
is a mistake ; co:d eggs o1ght not 


Good 


visitors, 


accommodation for Country . 
Tariff, 25/- per week; 4/6 
per day. 


Beds, 1/6 per night. Meals 1/- 
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Bits for Beginners. 


The reason why many fowls will 
not sit steadily on the eggs en- 
trusted to them is just—vermin. A 
stitch in time saves nine and a 
dusting of insect powder applied 
with equal promptness may savea 
great deal of trouble. 


> 

There is no better | safeguard 
against illness and the troubles of 
chickenhood than plenty of exer- 
cise, whether they are raised on a 
few square feet orga few square 
acres. As good birds have been 
reared on the one as the other. 


Never overcrowd a foster mo- 
ther, many deaths are due to this. 
Always put fewer chicks in a 
foster mother than the number the 
machine is said to be capable of 
holding. Observe scrupulous clean- 
liness; the only safe plan is to 
clean out a foster mother every 
day, and this rule applies to<coops 
also. Dirt and disease always run 
cheek by jowl. 


When water is given to chicks it 
must be good. It must be fre- 
quently renewed, and~ when there 
is much sun it should be placed in 
the shade. Sun warmed water is 
very bad for chickens, A drink of 
milk is a fine thing for the young- 
sters, but never leave it standing 
in the runs, and bé sure and scald 
all the drinking vessels that have 
had milk in them, or diarrhoea 


may result. In any case, 
vessels should be washed daily. 


must be 
Run a’ machine for at 


Incubators 
carefully. 


all the 


watched 


AND FIELD. | 
—_—_—* 


least a day before trusting eggs to” 


it. If it keeps an equable temper- 
ature for 24 hours it may be trust- 
ed to continue, but must still be 
watched with care. Be sure to 
have’ a couple of spare capsules 
or even more if necessary. Many a 
good hatch has been spoilt for 
want of this. A capsule may 
break down, but in most cases it 
can be remedied without any seri- 


ous consecqiences having resulted if 


the new one is.at hand. 


Be careful to avoid chilling the 
eggs whilst airing them—a prolific 
source of dead in shell. Do not 
have cast iron rules as to how 
long eggs should be aired, such as 
five minutes for so many, days, Io 
minutes for so many more, then 
15, then 20, etc. Use your com- 
mvon sense. So much depends on 
the weather. Judge by the touch. 
Never go away from the incuba- 
tor room when the eggs are out. 
If they feel cool enough place them 
back at once, never mind the regu- 
lation time, and whether it is 
“up? or not. 


When eggs are aired for long 
periods during the end of the 
hatch, any draw fitted incubator 
gets: very, cool by the drawer being 
out so long, and frequently takes a 
long time to get its heat up again. 


Sargenfri Poultry Yards, 


EAST PAYNEHAM, 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


WE SPECIALIZE ABSOLUTELY on WHITE LEGHORNS (heavy 
laying strains) and breed on strictly scientific lines, using only 


SINGLE-TESTED, PEDIGREED 
ing in view the STAMINA AND 


hence, we are able to transmit a 


LAYERS as breeders, always keep- 
CONSTITUTION of the birds, 


high STANDARD OF PROLIFI- 


CACY from one generation to another without losing either VIGOR, 


OR SIZE of bird. 
should try 


Those breeders desirous of improving their strain 
a little of the SARGIENFRI 


blood, for our foundation 


stock was imported from the famous AMERICAN WICKOFF strain, 
and we are therefore enabled to supplv quite a diflerent line of blood. 
NOTE—Eggs sittings from our ROSHWORTHY COMPETITION pen, 


won 2nd prize 1912-1913, 42/. 


Stock 


Other pedigreed pens, 217-. 


for Sale. 


C. J. CHANDLER, Proprietor. 


7 


_ fowl. 


; OS eee bara ee ae € oa 
fA, iia Oee37 < ee 

ens eon " e 

August, 1913 


It is, of course, a good thing for. a 
but remem- ‘ 


the incubator to air, 


ber that in the natural — state, 


when a hen goes off her, nest for — 
food, and the eggs cool, it. aves 


not ake, her a long time to- cheat — 
up again. Her heat is at cnce_ 


applied to the eggs again, and it ~ | 
takes a very short time ~ for. them _ am 


to return to their. former temper- 
ature. ‘It is ‘well to remember 
this, and it is advisable to have a 
dummy front made to fit into the 
‘the aperture of the incubator short- 
ly after the drawer is withdrawn. 


\ 


One often sees good en ecgten 
at shows by others much inferior 
on account of being put down in 
poor condition. *They may -be 
badly washed or out of sorts, and 
in either case it’ would have been 


far better to have not shown them 


at all. When we show fowls in a- 
dirty condition, we alone are. 


complaint 
cardless. 


if they return home _ 


i \ 


Fowls require a balanced ration 
in order to produce eggs. 
require qa certain quantity of food 
to be taken into the system to 
keep up the constitution and to 
supply heat, 
plus food going to make up that 
which is produced. Poultry should, - 
therefore, be fed that class of food 


which comtamme the ingredieats ne-— 


cessary to make up the egg. 


s 


Ijucerne is one of the very best 


foods you can give to laying hens, — 
for many reasons. It is bulky. It 
contains the proteins) and the 
carbo-hydrates in excellent propor- 
tions for the nourishment of the 
stituents. of 


Compounds lime 


are abundant, such as are required — 


for shell fortiation. 


Do not allow the fowls to gorge. 


themselves, as it makes themlazy. 
active—always 


A hen should be 


busy. Such are the best Jayers. 


Fowls lay better in spring than 
in summer. ‘The reason for this is 
that they are able to get the pro- 


per kind of food which goes to ~ 


make up the egg. 
mal food in the shape 
hoppers, worms, grubs, flies, 
Tf, therefore, you feed 
kind of food’in the winter as they 
themselves gather in the summer, 
and have a warm, comfortable 


They get ani- 
of grass- 
etc. 


, 


They. — 


the balance or sur- © 


It is rich in mineral con-_ 


the same 


& 


blame, and we have no cause for > 


you will surely, Sget...a 
Coat of eggs in the win-« 
ter months: when the’ price is high 
and winter, eggs is where the pro- 
“ fit comes in. Be. sure, therefore, 

oe to feed Beaty, of vegetable food. 


——— 
Ge We Piet + 


ae Plenty of fresh ‘water Should al- 

ways be given to poultry. Plenty 
of grit should always be within 
reach, also lime for the formation 
of shell. This can be ‘supplied by: 


a4 


Lon Cam get. at it. 
ms. f Bs 
noe Tf a chick does not thrive it is - 
» always well to examine’,it’ for 
_ live-stock, and, if it is infested, to 
ae clear them out at once. The dust- 
ing of the hen beforehand is a geeat - 
preventive. And another is to 
provide a_ dust bath so that® the. 
sitting “hens can dust themselves 
_ daily when they come off, their 
nests. Also be careful to lime- 
wash each coop before using it, 
and again after each batch of 
chickens has finished with it. Mix 
-a little kerosene with the lime- 
x pasts for it is a fine germicide. 


— 


¥ ashy is never wise to have more 
“Gan, say, 25 chickens in the same 
brooder. The younger ones _ get 
trodden upon, bullied, and. robbed 
of their food by the older chickens, 
3 and go to the “ wall,” frequently 
getting sickly and dying, if not re- 
moved. Look out for this, and if 
half a dozen or so are not thriv- 
ing} take them out, and _ place 
. them with some younger ones. 
sk Sues A 


.) 


_— Exercise. — 
= _ Exercise is the best. of tonics and 
=. it is perhaps specially good tor 
_ the youngsters. From daylight 
to dark a chicken should be doing 
one of two things, either eating 
4 or getting ready for the next meal. 


. placing old plaster where the fowls — 
sweet chaff and sand. 


THE GARDEN AND FIELD. 35 
It is sometimes said that constant productive spaces than by jitilis- 
exercise does more harm than ing them for poultry keeping. 
good and that chicks which are ‘Such land can be manured and 
continually on the scratch simply cultivated practically free of cost 
waste energy and consequently by poultry, which at the same 
food, and that they run the flesh time will be making a more or 
off their bones. Possibly they do, less substantial addition to the in- 


but they are building up a strong” 


and vigorous framework which it 


will be. easy enough to cover with. 


flesh when they begin to turn in. 
For the little chaps in confined 
coops, there is nothing better than 
dry food on a_ good . bedding of 
You don’t 
want to have the chaff so deep 
that the chicks get discouraged or 
get too much exercise and too lit- 
tle grub, but you do want to keep 
them busy. For those with more 
liberty a patch of freshly turned 


-earth is all they want. 


— Possibilities. — : 


Anyone, who has travelled around 
even within a ten mile radius of 
the G.P.O. cannot fail to havé, no- 
ticed the possibilities which exist 
for a tremendous extension of the 
poultry business. 
and more important still, the far- 
mer’s wife and daughter are drop- 
ping poultry, as apparently, he, 
she, or they are, there is all the 
more reason why the smaller 
neat-to-the-market land owner or 


holder should take a bigger hand _ 


in what at present prices is an 
extremely profitable possibility. We 
are not referring to the big poul- 
try plant, but to the hundreds of 


instances where one-or two hun- 


dred head could be kept with lit- 
tle additional cost in capital or 
labour. Within this area there 
are many hundreds of acres of 
neglected orchards, small holdings 
and poor wnprofitable ~ land, just 
hungry for attention and improve- 
ment, and there is no better way 
of increasing the value of such un- 


rt e : 
oo 


ae initiate’: walk from eleceae tram. 


B BARRED. PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE ORPINGTONS RHODE 


PE, KIN DUCKS. 
3 (Never ‘beaten in Show Pen). 


Eggs and Stock for 


- Koonoowarra Poultry Farm - 


Enfield. 


’Phone 273. 


Breeder, Exhibitor, and Importer of Highest Class 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
ISLAND REDS. 


ae WHITE LEGHOR NS. 


WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 


(Wonderful Layers of White Shell Eggs). 
_ Stock have won numerous prizes at Adelaide Leadi ng Shows. 


Sale in Season. 


For fepener- particulars ‘write— 


P. C. MANUEL, Proprietor. 


If the farmer, 


‘come of occupiers. It is just a 
question of interest and. know- 
ledge. No matter how often the» 


subject may be brought to the no- 
tice of some people they take no 
interest whatever in poultry 
stock, and many more, think that 
to give serious attention to such 
a trille as a fowl would be ‘be- 
neath their dignity. One can spend 
hours explaining the facts of egg 
production to Some people and 


they merely reply that they are 
too myich trouble, don’t lay, al 
ways sick, sometimes die, etc, 
which is mostly unadulterated 
rubbish and always mostly the 


fault of the owner. A fowl which 
costs 6/- a year and returns 12/- 
stands out as one of the best 
money making propositions, open 
to the producér to-day. It is 
mostly a matter of handling 
the man who gets on to it, and 
does the handling with qa reason- 
able amount of common sense can 
hardly fail to make good. 


— Maize. — 


‘ The question of feeding maize is 
not of very great importance with 
us for the simple reason that, as 


compared with wheat, which is 
and always will be the staple 
poultry food, it is a compara- 
tively expensive food, and has 


little of special value to make up 
for this. At this time of the year 
it is probably more serviceable 
than at any other, as it is with- 
out doubt a heating food. It is 
rich in oil and carbohydrates and 
tends to keep up the temperature 
of the body, which is of great ad- 
vantage in cold weather; but if 
given in excess it causes a large 
accumulation of abdominal ‘fat, 
which is a frequent cause of death 
to laying hens, as the egg organs 
become so obstructed by its pre- 
sence around the lower intestines 
that the eggs cannot be laid. 
Given to birds that are intended 
for use as table fowls, no grain is 
more objectionable. The soft, oily, 
yellow fat that is secreted from it 
accumulates under the skin and 
round the intestines, and disfigures 
the birds. A great portion of it 
passes away in the process of 
cooking, but that which remains: is 
not attractive. Neither whole nor 
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ground maize should be 
fattening fowls if top 
what is desired. 


given to 
quality is 


— Testing Eggs. 
Testing eggs for fertility is not a 
dificult matter. Take a_ stout 
piece of dark-coloured cardboard, 
and cut a hole in the centre the 
shape of an egg, but a _ little 
smaller in size, the broad end of 
the egg, of course, being held up- 
wards when testing. The eggs are 
placed against the hole, one by 
one, and held up before a_ bright 
light in a dark room, with the 
result that the infertile eggs can 
at once be distinguished from the 
fertiles. A bull’s-eye or a bicycle 
lamp. will be found to give a satis- 
factory light for 
guestion, and if a 
not available the eggs should be 
tested at night. White-shelled 
eggs are easier to test than those 
with brown shells, the dark colour 


dark room is 


obstructing the light, and on this 
account such eggs are frequently 


tested on the eighth or ninth day 
of incubation instead * the 
fifth. On being -tested, infer- 
tile eggs will appear qite clear, 
like those newly-laid, whilst fertile 
eggs lave a darkened centre ~ sur- 
rounded by a_ clouded substance, 
and if the light is very strong, 
small blood vessels will probably 
be visible. Eggs should again be 
tested on the fourteenth day, of in- 
cubation, and any addled eggs 
should ‘be removed. 


— Turkeys for Breeding. — 


To raise big, robust turkeys, it 
is necessary to get the chicks, out 
and running about as early as pos- 
sible in the spring. ‘ Turkey hens 
cannot be considered prolific win- 
ter layers, and, as a.rule, they do 
not commence to lay eggs until 
milder days give an indication of 
better things to come; but they 
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are amenable to management, like 
most creatures, and eggs may be 
had a week or two earlier if warm 
food is given in the morning, with 
a generous supply of cooked meat 
at mid-day. If the breeding stock 
for the coming season has ‘hot al 


“ready been selected, no time should 


be Jost. It is not satislactory to 
breed from yearlings if it can be 
avoided, and by purchasing 
year-olds, one gets the birds just 
at the commencement of their 


prime, with the probability of a- 


long period of usefulness before 


them. A vigorous turkey cock 
may run with as many as_ ten 
hens, and will fertiise the eggs 


satisfactorily. As he fertilises a 
hatch at a,time, there is no ne- 
cessity to keep him constantly, 
with the hens, and in the case of 
an old bird it would be better to 
put him in a run by himself dur- 
ing the greater part of the time. 
See that there are plenty of suit- 
able places—in sheds or among 
scrub—where the hens can make 
their nests, for they much prefer a 
quiet spot. 


— Stock Birds. 


All the skill and care in the 
world bestowed on chickens will 
never make up for defects, ‘ defici- 


encies, or matters of neglect in 
regard to the parent stock. This 
is the rock, and bottom of a really 
successful breeding season. Health 
and stamina in every bird is the 
first thing to secure. This has a 
lot to do with the strength of the 
chickens. Weakly chickens are 
troublesome, prone to disease, dif- 
ficult to rear. Strain and parent- 
age of breeding stock is another 
vital point. ‘Like begets like.” 
Stock birds should all be fully 1ina- 
tured, and usually the best, results 
are to be obtained from hens in 
theiz second year mated to a 
vigorous, eatly-hatched  cockerel. 
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ge been laying for ‘some 
are not the best to” breed Sieg 
now. : : 
- over fat, and should be sparingly 
fed : no forcing. should be resorted 
to at all. Soft food should aan 
be given too freely: three morn- 
ings a week is often enough. ‘Good | c¥ 
short, fat oats and wheat — are the ae 
‘best grains’to use, and a little 
meat meal and fresh — green _ food 
should be supplied daily, “And, a 
lastly, care as to the male bird is a 
very important. ‘ The cock. 
half the breeding pen,” and Reeds 


to be kept in * fit” condition All eam 
along. ‘‘Strength. goes in at the — 
mouth,’ and some cocks do ‘not 


eat enough to maintain their full 
strength, being over-anxious about 
the hens. Such birds snoald, be — 
fed apart daily; bread and milk 
scraps of lean meat, hemp seed are — 
all good as an occasional treat for 


such birds. There is still an- 
other point that calls for men- ~ 
tion—breeding stock should be — 


dusted with insect powder when 
mated up, and kept free from ver- 
— The Fertile Egg. — on 
When a fertile egg is placed .un- 
der a hen, or deposited in an incu- 
bator, and subjected to a temper- 
ature somewhat above 1 de 
grees, the germ undergoes ais tte-* sm 
remarkable series of . alterations, ~~ 
being gradually developed into the , 
perfect chick. During the period 
of incubation, various changes, ‘oc- 
cur. ‘The air-vesicle at the end 
gradually becomes larger im pro 
portion as the water of the albu 
men evaporates through the pores 
of the shell. During its develop: 
ment the chicken derives its nour- te 
ishment from the yolk and. albu-— 
men, and shortly before birth the — 
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ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
“F" Design 
Sent out In Rolls 


The Cyclone “‘F'’ Fence on wood posts pro- 
duces a very durable and ornamental fence for 
lawns os gardens. Cheaper than a wood 
icket fence, looks better and lasts longer. 
Hreavil ly galvanized. Requires no paint. his 
fence is also eminently suited for fencing ceme- 
teries, parks, school yards and public gardens. 


These fences protect without hiding. They 
are not much more expensive than good poultry 
netting, are much more effective and sightly, 
and are very much more easily erected. * 

GET OUR FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
giving full particulars of this and many other 


Fences and Gates. 


CYCLONE FENCE & GATE CO. 


123-125 Waymouth Street, Adelaide 
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d air-vesicle, and it na only 
mences to breathe by 
ts. Jungs. - This is accompanied 
a peculiar ~ sound known aé 
upping,” which is merely “respir- 
, is not, as is sometimes 
Ws caused, by ‘contact of 
& between the ‘heal of the 


hie ‘Dry ing. = 


ing chickens from itheic 
ching on a mixture of small, 
nd, dry grain keeps them ; singu- 
from diarrhoea, formerly 
lesome and deadly, always 
royiding | that ee mixture is 
nade up. of sound | 
tive freedom from the illness 
‘must not be placed wholly to the 
eredit of the dry food, but to the 
tha using dry instead of soft 
od which can be affect- 
oisture, has removed the 
the diarrhoea. In many 
_ started by - the 
: g jp fermented, 
1 pieces of soft food, which in- 
Ne oie be within “ ie 
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guarantee of satisfaction 


Brand Waterproof Clething 
ill eep you dry and comfortable 


d give the longest service 


ale by All the Leading Store 


] means - 


in. This com-. 


and troublesome Moanin cis 
the feeding was incessantly adopt- 
ed, Thousands of chickens are still 
reared on soft foods, yet to do so 
successtully the greatest care is 
still requisite that no sour food 
is eaten by them. ‘Those rearers— 
who yet follow the old plan of 

moist food should be very careful 


over 


how they feed the chickens; a 


dusted 
be tard 


short; wide board well 
with earth or sand may 

down for the day, and when the 
last feed is over everything can 
be removed and thoroughly clean- 
ed. With the dry food such pre- 
cautions are junnecessary, unless 
there be: any coarse flour which 
absorbs moisture ; this is liable to 
ferment and sour in the same way 
as any kind of fimely-ground meal, 


“— Comb Picking, — 


Idle birds very soo get into 
mischief, and when fing tie have 
acquired bad habits, it ig most 
difficult to break thers off, One of 
“the vices most prevaleht is that 
of comb-picking. When hens are 
noticed to pick the cock’s comb, 
they should receive immediate 
treatment, otherwise they become 
very fond of the blood they, draw 
in this manner, and, 
continue, they soon acquire the 
habit of comb-picking, which is 
even worse than feather plucking ; ; 
yet both vices originate from the 
same source—idless or ~ lack of 
occupation. ‘Whenever a hen is 
noticed to be picking the male 
bird’s comb, she should at 
have her beak blunted 
cutting or burning, cutting being 
the most preferable. If blood has 
been drawn from the comb of the 


either by 


if allowed to~ 
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once » 


cock, he should at once be taken — 


from the pen, otherwise the birds 
will continue to pick at him. 
After washing the comb in a weak 
solution of permanganate of pot- 
ash, a liberal application of car- 
bolised vaseline should be made to 
the affected parts. If the comb 
bleeds freely some ointment should 
be used, which will stop the bleed- 
ing and help the wound to heal up 
quickly. He must, however, not 
be returned to the pen until it is 
perfectly healed. In the meantime, 
occupation must be found for the 
hens. 


— Feeding Troughs, — 


Soft food should never be thrown 
on the ground. It is bad enough 
to throw down grain, and even 
this should not be 
where the birds have ample room, 


done except’ 


or where, as in the case of birds 
housed on the scratching-shed sys- 
tem, the sheds are, “or ought to 
be, cleaned out and freshly littered 


regularly. Iven when picking “up 
dry grain from a soiled floor the 
birds are sure to swallow more or 


less undesirable matter, but in 
the case of soft food tha quantity 
swallowed is much increased, as the 
birds in their eagerness trample 
the food into the ground, the re- 
sult being that they bolt both the 
food and whatever else may _ be- 
come attached to it. ‘The feeding 
troughs may be of the simplest . 
character, provided they, are there. 
A piece of spouting cut into con- 


venient lengths, with a bit of 
board nailed across each end _ to 
keep the food in, makes a _ very 
useful trough, and one that is 


easy to clean; or a cheap tcough 
ean easily be made with a couple 
of straight-edged boards of equal 
length nailed in the shape of a V, 
a shorter piece across each end 
forming the feet, and to prevent it 
from being upset. If time or skill 
permits, a revolving or even a 
fixed guardrail fixed along the top 
would prevent the birds from 
“standing in it when, feeding, and 
thus soiling the food. Enamel ware 
or earthenware troughs are, of 
-course, the most suitable, and the 
easiest to clean, but they are ex- 
‘pensive, so where a quantity of 
troughs are required something 
cheaper must be obtained. 


—————_eo—__—_-_—- 


Attention is directed to the ad- 
vertisement in this issue of Messrs. 


C. A. Smith & Co., Engineers, 
Wakefield Street, Adelaide. The 
firm are the sole makers of the 


_well-known “ Don.’ Centrifugal and 


pumps, horizontal 
Repairs to all kinds 
and 


double action 
and vertical. 
of machinery are undertaken, 


satisfaction guaranteed. 


Liverpool & London & Globe 


Insurance Company, Limited. 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £55,000,000. 
_. ASSETS EXCEHED £11,500, 000. 


All Descriptions of Insurances Undertaken 
at Lowest Current Rates. 

FIRE (including Haystacks and Growing 

_ Crops), ACCIDENT anp DISHASE, Em- 


_ ployers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensa-. 


‘tion, Fidelity Guarantee, PLATE GLASS, 
Burglary, PUBLIC RISKS. 


GApents in all the Principal Country Towns. 


Curer Orrick ror SoutH AUSTRALIA— 


36, Grenfell St., Adelaide 


Tom Srertz, Local Manager. 
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Breeding Good Layers. 


If the best™results are to be ob- 
tained, writes W. Hindes, in Queens- 
land Agricultural Journal, fowls must 
be bred to lay, and only the indivi- 


dual best should be used for breéding 
from. The “trap nest” is a sure 
means of finding out the best layers, 
but, as it means a certain amount of 
to_attend to these, single-test 
pens, or houses, would be best'for the 
purpose. A row of small houses, 4 
ft. square for each bird, would make 
ideal places. Litter or stable manure 
should be put on the floors to a depth 
of 3 or 4 in., and all-grain buried in 
this to give the birds plenty of exer- 
cise and keep them in good healthy 
condition. If, say, twenty of the most 
likely pullets are tested for 
months, and their individual records 
kept,, the best can then be used for 
breeding from in the following year. 
It is only by this individual selection 
that the best results can be obtained. 
The selection ofthe male bird is just 


labour 


Eaaqs! Eaqs! 


Sittings from Heavy Laying 


White Leghorns 
Black Leghorns 
Black Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 


15 Eggs to each setting. Guaranteed 


fertile or replaced. 10/6 per setting 


T. E. YELLAND, 


S.A. Farmers’ Co-Op. Union, Ltd. 


12 Poultry Papers for Is. 


i 
) | ( 
/ \ beat Poultry & Fanciers’ Paper 


in the Commonwealth. It is published 
twice a» month and costs 5s. a year, post 
free. But to prove its value, we shall send 
you 12 back numbers—a liberal poultry 
edueation—post free, for ls. Money back 
if you are not satisfied. Write to-day before 
they have all gone. 


THE AUSTRALIAN HEN 
AND FANCIERS’ FRIEND 
is the generally acknowledged 


The Australian Hen 


AND FANCIERS’ FRIEND, 
756 GEORGE ST., SYDNEY, N.8.W. 
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twelve » 


as essential (perhaps more so) as that 
of the females. It is a fact well known 
to our best breeders that a. good lay- 
ing hen transmits her qualities to her 


sons, and therefore the greatest care | 


should be taken in selecting the male 
bird for the breeding pen, as he will 
transmit his qualities to his daughters. 
His ancestors should have good lay- 
ing records for several generations— 
the longer the better. Only healthy 
birds with good strong constitutions 
should be used for breeding purposes. 


‘Quick maturity is a good sign in this 


respect, also width between the legs. 
Never breed from narrow knock-kneed 
birds, as there is a weakness 
where. It will be best for the begin- 
ner to go to some reliable breeder and 
purchase a pair or trio of birds, pro- 
perly mated, the best procurable. It 
is better to buy a first-class pair or 
trio than to pay the same amount of 


money fora larger pen_ of inferior _ ways—by sawing off or by burni: g- E 
quality; as. the former will always down. The. first operation Tequires 
pay best in the end. The best an attendant to hold the bird firmly, a 
months for hatching chickens are and before commencing a poker or ~ 


August and: September for the heavy 
breeds, and September and October 
for the light breeds. Chickens hatch- 
ed at these times should, if properly 
fed, commence to lay in the followirg 
March ,and continue throughout the 
autumn and winter months, when eggs 
are at their highest price. This fact 
should be kept in mind if the most 
profit is to be made. 


April, if desired; these would com- 


mence to lay about October and keep 


up the supply of eggs at Christmas 
time, when the other fowls are com- 
mencing to fall off in their laying, 
Care should be taken never to over- 
crowd the birds, especially the chick- 
ens, which double in size in a very 
short time, but if overcrowded they 
neyer make fine birds. 


SM RSS 
About Spurs. 


—_——— 


“Cocks have spurs,’ writes a con- 


tributor to an English paper, “and 
this fact was brought home to me 


with considerable force the other day. . 


3ent on handling a moulting bird, I 
put an arm tentatively within his pen, 
whereupon the fierce old gentleman, 
at once attacking, got in one good 
blow on my bare arm; I withdrew it 
hastily with a complete spur _ still 
sticking in the flesh! This incident, 
coupled with the fact that two other 
yearling birds in moult each lost one 


during the moult makes me _ think 


some- ~ 


‘and this will stop the flow at once. 
A few chick- : 
ens could be hatched in March and 


that at this: season of the: year the | 
spur becomes rather loose » in its” q 
socket. ~ ety oe 

Tha length “of spurs varies consid- 
eerably in individuals, even Be ee ‘the “a 
same variety, and is by no means as : 
very certain indication of age; some — 
cocks possess exceedingly sharp and | 
long spurs in their second year, while 
‘in others these_ appendages are short ~ 
and thick, and those of the latter type 
do not usually lengthen very Ertatly a 
even .at “ane advaniced age. 


It can readily be seen what danger- 
ous weapons in the breeding- -pen the — 
sharp spurs of a weighty bird must a 
be. In my novice days I have fer- 
quently lost hens through inattention 
to this point (or points). To shorten q 
spurs efficaciously is no difficult mat- 
ter, and may be acomplished in two _ 


other iron should be thrust into the ~ 
fire to get rod hot. A sharp, fine- | 
toothed saw is best, and the spur. 
should be removed about half an inch ~ . 
from the shank; bleeding will ensue 
when the “core” is reached, and im- — 
ay the point is off, the hot iron. 3 
-hould be pressed against the stump, — 


1 have frequently burned down — 
‘spurs single handed, but it takes long- ~ 
er thus because the irons must be re- 
heated continually; with patience, — 
however, it is easily accomplished and 
the only danger is that of allowing — 
the iron to slip and so sear the © 
shank; if this should occur it will be © 
well to smear the part with vaseline. — 
‘Spurs. shortened by either method — 
will eventually grow again, but an en- — 
tirely lost spur is never replaced, nor — 
have I ever succeeded in getting as 
partially loosened one to adhere again © 
‘to the shank, though I have kept 2 — 
_bird up for months with the “amage 
member bound tightly into its socket.” q 
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INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, © 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver — 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12, : 
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out doubt, the chief catise of much 
‘ stccéssful poultry-keeping. - 
mistake is in the m 
vin So morning meal of soft 
‘This should not be scatter- 
es the ground, as ‘so many 
people think, but should be given 
in long, triangular troughs. If scat- 
ed about, the old, dead grass 
d other decayed, matter sticks to 
t, and is then eaten by the fowls, 
P afterwards causing an objectionable 
“stoppage in the crop, and very 
iten death. The best and safest 
v is. to provide troughs as 
es mentioned, with a rail run- 
ning the whole length, to prevent 
ie fowls getting into them, and 
3 hus conveying impure matter into 
the food. If the food. is spread 
evenly in the troughs, each fowl 
ill get an equal quantity with the 
hers. Of course, such troughs 
must “be Aept perfectly clean and 
sweet. ‘The result of the old me- 
- thod of feeding is seen in the in- 
active, dulllooking fowls: one so 
often meets with, The best . me- 
thod of dealing with such stock is 
oO thoroughly — sweep the old 
feeding- ground and sprinkle~ well 
with lime ; follow this up by mak- 
ing the necessary troughs, -after- 
wards catching the affected mem- 
bers of the yard and giving each 
0 née a teaspoonful of warm castor 
oi Knead the crop well, and 
leave for three hours ; ‘then mix 
half a teaspoonful of Epsom salts 
each fowl (be quite sure that 
s is fully dissolved) in teacup of 
watm. water, and ‘give: to them. 
‘They should have nothing, to eat 
for _ twenty-four hours after this, 
hen good wheat ‘may be “mixed 
into the sand or straw of the 
a shed and the fowls com- 
Jed to scratch for every grain 
they get for three or four days. 
The result will be a clear system, 
bright eye, and a generally active 
bird. The same advice applies to 
ch ick, but the dose must of 
course be smaller, —E,.J. 
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‘Sending Birds to Shows. 


One of the things often over- 
looked till the last moment, is the 
provision of suitable coops or 
hampers in which to send _ birds 
to shows, and then in, the rush 
and hurry any old box is pressed 
into service, often with disastrous 
results. It is well worth while 
taking a little trouble in this mat- 
ter. If more than one bird is to 
be carried, and the owner is cer- 
tain they will travel amicably, (the 
sexes, of course, to be separated), 
three or four birds may go into 
one cage. This cage must be lined 
on the inside with calico, canvas, 
or other similar material. | The 
lining will prevent other birds 
near them on their journey offer- 
ing to have a round or two, and. 
being accommodated, to the detri- 
ment of their plumage and, the ab- 


‘sence of all chance of a prize. The 
lining will also be the means of 
protecting the plumage from: damp, ~ 


dirt, dust, or draughts. It will also 
prevent the breakage of the plum- 
age, which may frequently, happen 
if the bird is carried in an unlined 
cage. The hamper or cage should 
open at the top, and, needless to 
say, 
covered with clean straw or other 
suitable material. Before - sending 
off, the basket must be properly 
secured, fastened, and legibly and 


fully addressed. 


If the owner does not go 
with his birds, the proper show 
tickets should be promptly posted, 
and information given as to the. 
penning of the birds. This penning 
is done carefully and well at all 
properly conducted shows, so that ' 
the owner, although miles away,” 
May rely upon his birds getting a 
good run for his ‘money. Most ’ 
shows now pen the birds the even- 
ing before judging day, which is an 
excellent plan, for it gives the birds 
time’ tos settle down, and become 
accustomed to their new quarters. 
birds nice and quiet, and fit to 
The judge in the morning finds the © 


be handled as occasion waeranee: ; 
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Hens that Laid When Eggs 


Were Dear. 
Writing to an American poultry 
paper, a man who appears to be 
satisfied with himself and his 


fowls, says :— 


I kept close watch of my flock, 


and the hens that began to lay 
first after molting I put into se- 
parate pens. From these pens I 


_ gathered my eggs for hatching, and 


by so doing I have wonderfully im- 
proved the laying qualities of my 
flock. ‘This mating has also been 
the means of rearing birds with 
_ stronger constitutions—more hardy 
and vigorous. 


I never crowd too many into one 
house; six square feet. of floor 
space for each bird is about right. 
I keep plenty of straw on the 
floors and throw the grain in this 
so they must work to find it. 


I think dropping boards are 
indispensable ; they keep the house 
so’ much cleaner and give more 
scratching room. It is only a few 
tninutes’ work each morning to 
clean them off. This frequent clean- 
ing makes it more healthful for the 
fowls, and, also, by close inspec- 
tion of the manure each morning, 
one is enabled to judgé. the condi- 
tion of the stock, and determine 
the kind of food they need, 


- In this way, and from close ob- 
servation and experience, I have 
.built up a flock of grand winter 
layers. I have been getting’ lots 
of eggs all winter, and selling them 
at a higher price than I ever got 


before. 


I am sure that the utility fowl 
‘is the one for the farmer. I am 
down on in-breeding with ‘‘ both 
feet.’’- I think sooner or later it 
will impair the~ constitution and 
render the hens unfit for breeding. 


, Strong, vigorous and healthy fowls 


are the kind to breed from to make 
winter layers. 


—————_ > —_——- 


Man’s taste and character are in 
part fashioned by his surroundings. 
The better tendencies of head and 
heart draw new life from, environ- 
ments marked by purity, taste 
1d refinement. Beautiful sur- 
roundings render the home itself 
more attractive and serve as a 
silent reminder, that they should 
be kept neat and attractive. 
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e “£.s. d.” of Laying 
Competitions. 


Though our much 
Poultry Department may not~ be 
destined to make history in the 
matter of the laying competitions, 
it evidently intends to make money 
out of any which may be he,d in 
the future. At least that is the 
only apparent reason for the pro- 
posed alteration from six to ten 
pullets per pen. Possibly, of 
course, it may be thought that the 
doings of ten birds may be a_ bet- 
ter test of a breeder's capacity, 
but it would certainly be a little 
dificult to demonstrate this. The 
only alternative solution, suggest- 
ed by a correspondent, with a 
pungent and quite unprintable 
sense of humour, is that it is a 
deep laid scheme to disguise the 
mysterious ‘lead’? which was the 
subject of a recent self-congratila- 
tory departmental cackle. The 
disguise presumably being consider- 
ed necessary lest friendly rivals 
elsewhere should become discourag- 
ed and quit the game. 


respected 


The acquisition of wealth is of 
course a_ highly laudable proceed- 
ing, There are, however, certain 
conditions and limitations, failure 
to recognize and abide by which, is 
in polite society, variously des- 
cribed as anything from petty lar- 
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ANDERS & SONS, 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 
Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. 


Perfeosly Shaped to do good work, cut outall weeds, are light in draught, and give entire Satininction 
wear, 


Anders’ SHARES are absolutely the best and Cheapest you can Buy. 


These Shares are made from special quality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest 
tests, We make all sizes of Shares to fit all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows 
and for Colonial made Cultivators, either Stump Jump or plain land. With large square hole forloop 
fixture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are 


FARMERS! It wii vay you to use our Shares--Post your orders 10 us ~ 
& SONS, FREELING. 
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ceny to robbery under arms. There 
are, of course, some people who 
act on the principle summed up 
in the saying, ‘‘ Get money—hon- 


t 


estly if you can, but any way, get © 


money.’ Quite a lot of them, 
however) live at the Stockade, and 
so may be dismissed from the dis- 
cussion. It is perhaps interesting 
to consider how the financial  ac- 
count stands as between the  Gov- 
ernment and the competitors. 


— What the Government Gets ge 
Gives. — 


It is not as easy as it should 
be to get at the 4A s. d. of the © 
competitions, the quaint explana- 
tion that this is because it is an 
educational undertaking being 
given. Taking the last Rose- 
worthy for example, it would ap= 
pear that roughly the account be- 
tween the Government and compe- 
titors stands somewhat as _fol- 
lows :—The Goyernment received 


o—" 


- Four extra birds means that they 7 


£663 for eggs laid in the competi-_ 


tion pens. £67—a fair estimate 
of , the centry. ~4£202 1s —4man- 
ure. . Thus the grand total is 
£750. The Government pay £227 
for food. 452 prize money. If we 
allow 25 per.cent. on the gross 
value of the eggs (4663) viz., £165 
for packing, carriage, commission 
and returns, we certainly cannot 
be considered otherwise than 1i- 
beral. Labour is rather a ticklish 
point but lots of people would be 
glad to take on the job of actual 


suggu ne emnnte enya egy er yyy ret pong TN ene miiraeie 
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Tyreing included. All ma- 
Write for Catalogues and 


INSI-ECTION INVITED TO OUR SHOW-ROOM AND FACTORY. 


Established 


in 1886. 


Hindmarsh Square, Adelaide. 


~ as the amount involved is small, 
seem to smell rather ; 
larceny, and as individual breeders a 


iondante oe 50/28 ee 7 
with an allowance of £50 fo 

clerical assistance, records, — 

Total, £624, leaving a palance a 
£126 for rent of grond, interest, 
depreciation, incidentals, — : 
‘of birds to and from — 


figures are correct and they are at 
least substantially so, it would © 
appear that each party to the 
transaction is doing a reasonably 
fair thing by the other. 
so why tax the average ero « 
another £2 each! He does not at 
present make a particularly — fat 
‘thing of the competition, there is, 
of course, always a chance of a 
tall score and a scope, but is he 


this chance? For the Government 


to demand more for services ren- 


dered seems a little over the odds. 


pay several ways, in actual cash — 


outlay, in cash which would other- 


wise have been ‘received, in use of 
breeding stock and in opportunity 
of sale. On the whole, to insist 
on this rule without consulting the — 
other party, to the contract, does, 
like petty 
are quite helpless, also of robbery ~ 
under arms. It may be said that 


breeders can leave the competi- 


‘tions alone. Quite so, but we ima- © 

gine they are not organized to be | 
= alone. 

— How is it Done. — | 

It is no secret that there is 

good deal of objection 


ae 


the 
required but poultry breeders are 
quite reasonable people and have ~ 
no more desire than other folk to- 


get more than they pay ‘for. If it 7 


is shown to be necessary, we have © 
no doubt that they will submit to_ 
the extna charge quite willingly, 
though some, we know, would — 


creased entry fee. It 4s 
that the Government lose money 
on competitions as at present con- — 
ducted. That they should lose 
money is not, of course, surpris- | 
ing. It will be remembered ‘that 
in their other poultry venture, ~ 
they put up an easy world’s  re- 
cord in this respect. The ques-— 
tion is should they do so in con-— 
nection with competitions, it 

one on which the public sical 
in . poultry could stand a_ little 
enlightenment. They get 800 of — 
the picked birds -of the State, — 
which have cost, say, caine to pro- | 


- worthy Station and profit. If these’ 


is being — 


-not, already paying a fair thing for 7% 


P 


a | 


felt 
amongst those who support com- — 
petitions by their entries, towards — 
proposed change in numbers 


have preferred that it should have — 
taken the form of a slightly in- © 
said — 


Elruxfew pounds dif- 
Bet n entry tees and 
ue. vear of their lives and 
lose money—or so it, has 
m said, In the face ‘of this 
aa talk about poultry | Bering 
ie living, Which in ‘effect, 
sa ne—we lose money, you ratte 
nd lose some, too. It is said 
ie ‘trouble is labour. Well, 

1 take a whole lot of ‘Tabour 
wes hundred birds to explain, 
say, £500, which is about the 
um ount to be accounted for: less 
commission, overhead charges, in- 
dentals, etc. As we have al- 
ady said, poultry people are en- 
‘titely reasonable mortals, but they 
‘may be excused if they would like 
to know how it comes about that 
costs about 12/- a year to look 
r, not feed, a fowl, and pay a 
‘expenses on, her behalf. To lose 
mey on that extremely liberal 
iff is—well, unexpected. 


aS a 


é 2a 


ay The early morning deal should con- 
a warm mash, containing two 
3 rts pollard to one part bran, with 
. pinch or two of salt, to which add 
use scraps such .as potato peelings, 
mip eops, cabhage leaves, etc., boil-. 
1 and mixed with pollard and— an, 
nd given hot. ‘Plenty of green food 
uld ‘also be given, and a_ few 
ions sliced up _oceasionally will add 
‘the egg yield. In the evening feed 
vheat about a handful to each bird. 
A good plan is to have a scratching 
shed thickly covered with leaves or 
ff, and throw the grain amongst it 
d ‘et them scratch for it; the ex- 
cise will keep them in cood health. 
| DFS: feeding “the birds on the 
nd and when they seem a little 
in running after it give no more, 
Ss way you will soonlearn the 
tity required for a certain num- 
of birds, after which you can 
Co eerbht 3 in all cases rather 
é ‘than over-feed. Always 
ren supplied with a liberal 
ly of erit, so that they can help 

Ives ; they are the. best judges 
at ‘they pore in this a a 


oney, they keep the — birds 


can teach them either to 
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@ Home 


The Worst Variety of Fool. 


The greatest fools are those who 
cannot take advice. Next come 
those who are too ready to take 
advice. There are men who have 
played the fiddle for forty years 
who yet are not musicians; there 
are men who have followed the 
plough for forty years who are 
not yet farmers—and yet both are 
honest in their belief that no one 
‘fiddle’ 
or to ‘‘farm.’’ ‘here is a great 
deal more to hope for in the case 
of a boy just going on to a farm 
than from a man who has_ been 
there a whole lifetime and can 
grow nothing but wheat or hay. 
The farmer can, if he chooses, pro- 
duce everything he wants for food 
or clothing within the four lines 
of his fences, and the less he buys 
of these things the better and the 
more prosperous farmer is he. No 
man has a right to say, “It can’t 
be done,’ whilst an- 


is able to do it. Before wheat 
was first grown in this colony 
there were plenty who said, ‘ It 


can’t be done,’ and wheat fought” 
its way northward mile by mile 
against cries of “It can’t be 
done.” ‘** Can't. “is the - cry ‘of 
cowards, and is a bogey which 
flies before honest effort. ‘‘T will 
try’ has effected wonders. Before 
*“T will do it” ‘“€an’t be done.” 
melts away like dew at mid-day. 


—___—_¢-_ 
Don't Get Fat. 


The amount of food one eats 
really has very little to do with 
one’s weight. The heartiest eat- 
ers I have ever known 
slenderest peoplé. If one has a 
tendency to put on flesh, all food 
is assimilated, and there is no- 


thing to do except 


trustful of our own, 
ether farmer - 


“DON ” Centrifugal 


were the - 
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avoid starches 


Notes. 


“and sweets. Fresh ‘air in the 
sleeping room, and walking or ex- 
ercise in the fresh air will help. 
Also a cold sponge bath in the 
morning,-with the hot tub bath 
at night. Eat fresh fruits (except 
bananas) and. green vegetables, 


stale bread, drink plenty of water 
between meals, but no liquids while 


eating. This will keep you from 
gaining any more flesh. 

5 ey SAS 
Youth and Age. 
Between youth ‘and age there 
will be found many differences 
of temperament, the youth sym- 


pathising more with the gladness, 


fulness, and magnificence of things, 
and the gray hairs with their com- 
pletion, sufficiency, and repose. 
And so, neither condemning the de- 
lights of otners, nor altogether dis- 
we must ad- 
vance, as we live on, from what 
is briliant to what is pure, and 
from what is promised to what is 


fulfilled, and from what is our 
strength to what is our crown, 
only observing in all things how 


that which is indeed wrong, and to 
to be cut up from the root, is dis- 


“like, and not’ affection.—R uskin: 


Ub A. SMITH & CO. 


ENGINEERS, 
WAKEFIELD STREET 
f ; ADELAIDE’ 
(Opp. .Gawler Place). 


Sole Makers of the 
and Double 
Action Pumps, Horizontal and 
Vertical. 
The best on the market. Repairs 
to all kinds of Machinery. 
‘Phone 766. 
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The Most Nutritious. 


Corn Flour. 


M ade from the World’s Finest Food Product. Used in the Hospitals. 
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Advice to Young Women. 


to investigate ome- 
self,’ says Ruskin, “it is well to 
find out what one is now. Don’t 
think vaguely about it. Take pen 
and. paper, and write down as 
accurate a description of yourself 
as is possible, and if you dare, not, 
find out why you dare not, and 
try and get strength of heart 


“In order 


Etec 48 
1) WAS ILL 


INDIGESTION 
NERVE-BREAKDOWN 


| am now blessed with 
splendid health, through 
using - your medicine, 


CLEMENTS 
_ TOnICY 


A grateful letter written by Mrs. 
MARY RYANDER, Dale Street, 
Port Adelaide, S.A, 11/10/12. She 
gratefully tells her story 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


«Your medicine has done for me 
what others have failed to do. I was 
a sceptic. 1 was il! with Indigestion 

¥ and Nervous Break-down for 18 
months ; and was glad when it all 
ended, and the bright side of life 
came to me once more. The pains 
and aches from Indigestion, Broken 
Rest and Melancholia, were fearful. 
I could not have stood it much longer. 
BUT DURING THIS LAST EIGHT 
MONTHS I HAVE BEEN BLESSED 
WITH SPLENDID HEALTH, AND | 
AM FULL OF GRATITUDE FOR 
THE BENEFITS I HAVE RECEIVED 
FROM YOUR GRAND MEDICINE, 


CLEMENTS TONIC, 
WHICH CURED ME. 


(Signed) Mrs. MARY RYANDER.”’ 


Always keep this medicine at home, 
It is a blessing in disguise. It hasno 
equal in severe cases of Indigestion, 
Broken Rest, or 1,0w Spirits. It pro- 
motes Appetite. It gives Strength, 


All Chemists & Stores sell it. 
Get it and Get well. 


a 4 


“per care, 
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enough to look yourself in the face, Moners an indieton of o 


mind as well as body. eas : Character. Saran 


Always. have two- mirrors on 
your dressing table, and, with pro- 
dress mind and body at 
the same time. Put your best in- 
telligence to finding out what you 
are ‘ood for, and what you can be 
made into. ‘The mere resolve not 
to be useless, and the honest de- 
sire to help other people, will, in 
the quickest and most ‘delitate 
way, help to improve oneself. 


All accomplishments should be 
considered as means of assisting 
others. In music, get the voice 
disciplined and clear, and ! think 
only of accuracy; expression and 
effect will take care of themselves. 
So in drawing, learn to set: down 


as, So TiS 

Perhaps there is nothings else © 
which reveals one’s real character 
like money or the lack of it. The ° 
megment a young person begins. tos 
get money, he shows his true metal | 
by the way he uses it—by the ~ 
way he saves it or by the manner & 
in which he spends it.. 


Many is a great revealer of per- 
sonal history. It brings out ' all 
one’s weaknesses. It indicates his 
-wise ot foolish spending, or wise — 
or foolish saving; it reveals his 
real character. — Fees ee 


If vou should give a “thousand - 
pounds to each member of the 


nee ae ef any? hs ane community, and could follow each 
thereby explain its atten”? tOo7e a. ee Party ae 
another person; but if you try P g ow now- _ 


ing anything else about him, you 
could get a pretty good ‘idea LOLeS 
his probable future, and judge — 
whether he will be successful or — 
will fail, whether he will be a 
man of character and ee or 
the reverse. 


only to make. showy drawing , for 
praise, or pretty ones for atmuse- 
ment, your drawine will have. lit- 
tle or no interest for you, and no 
educational power. 


Resolve to do each day some - 
thing useful in the vulgar “sense. 
Tarn the economy of the kitchen, 
the good and bad qualities of 
every common article of food, and 
the simplest and best- modes of 
preparation. 


One boy would see in- the thon 
sand pounds a_ college educa- 
_ tion for himself or for a crippled — 
or otherwise handicapped brother — 
or sister. Another would ‘ see in 
money 1a “ good time » _ with Vici- 4 


One should at the end of every ous companions. 


day be able to say, as proudly as 


any -peasant, that she has not To one the money , ornlae “mean 
eaten the bread of idleness. a chance to start a little business 
; bie : ‘ of his” own nother_ _Soe ae 4 
Get quit of the absurd idea posit it ‘in-a savings bank. 5 ae 
that heaven will interfere to cor- 


A poor girl would ‘see, in het | 
money a dear old ‘mother’ Ss. com- 
‘fort or that ot -a_- dependant — bro- 
ther or sister. ~. a 


rect great errors, while allowing -~ 
its laws to’ take their own course 
in punishing small ones. If food 
is carelessly prepared, no one ex- 
pects Providence to make it palat- 
able ; neither, after, veacs of folly 
can you expect Divine interference ~ 
to bring round everything at last 4... 7 
for the best.! I tell vou nnsitively, ; ae 
the world is not so constituted. To one it would ane nothing 
Wie conseduences ‘of jsreat mis but selfishness, to another an op-— 
takes are just as sure as those of portunity to help others. To one 
small ones; and the hanpiness of ° it would mean a chance to secure 
votr whole life. 04.91) the-lives precious, long-coveted books, _ con-— 
over’ which you have power, de- stituting a fine library. . To an 
“pends as literally on your common | other it would shegesh: a home of} 
sense and discretion as do the ex- _ his own. 3 4 
cellence and order. of a day.” 


—————_-@___—_—_—_- 


Tomatoes are most helpful to the 


In no two instanees ae as the 
money mean the same, perhaps, or 
develop the same traits of charac~ 


To the pees ie is DSSS sel- 
fish, hard, grasping, mean, and — 
stingy, the makine of money siimp- < 


system when eaten raw, “as the ly emphasises his characteristics 
volatile oil they contain is dissi- It makes: a small man smaller, a 
pated by the heat of cooking. ' hard man harder, a mean é man 


meaner. 
grasping and mean, if he’ 
to be a power in the world,’ must — 
discipline himself by systematically 
helping others, in some way; or 


Green vegetables, such as spinach 
and cabbage, are invaluable as me- 
dicinal articles of diet, as they! pos- 
sess blood- purifying properties, and 
act indirectly on the liver. 


at 2s 
- 


will become harder and 
ar. his affections will become 
arbleised, and he will be of no 
hiy wise to the community in 
ich he lives. In’ fact, he will 


er and meaner despite his aecquisi- 
tions, even if they mount ‘into: mil- 
ions. 


. 


n the other hand it makes a 
rous Man more generous, a 
nanimous man more magnani- 
ous. His presence raises the 
alue, and he is the pride of the 
ommunity, no matter how much 
money he possesses.—Orison Swett 
Marden, in ‘‘ Success.”’ 


Take Gare of Children’s 


Bo: Eyes. . 


Ln - 


Any” Sheath affection of the eyes 
is apt to develop dangerously, and 
uld receive prompt attention. 
child suffering” from a chronic 
headache, which cannot be traced 
to any other cause, may be 
troubled with defective sight. This 
is often noticed in school children; 
close application of the eyes to the 
printed . page will bring out defects 


vision unnoticed. before, and 
ain weak eyes. An _ oculist 
ould be consulted, and proper 
sses ‘obtained. The smallest 


way. journey will upset a child 
id make him sick, no ‘matter 
vhat precautions be taken — and 
this, again, may often be traced 
o defective eyesight. If the eyes 


__simply weak and sore, — try 
thing in lukewarm water, and 
not allow too strong a light 


enter the nursery. If possible, 
v child should ‘have a’ bed to 
, and the Sleeping room 
uld contain nothing more than 
necessary furniture, and very 
le drapery. — The bed should be 
din such a position that the 
ight from the window does not 
directly on the eyes. 


is as during ghee 
he nurse is often at a loss 
) give the patient that which 
as ost pleasantly satisfy the 
and — yet not prové in- 
_In all cases the doctor’s 
must be asked as to the 
bility and the manner of 
ng a patient’s craving, but 
lowing recipes will afford a 
In any illness, except 


No. ie ~ Pe 


ke every foot of the land poor- . 
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diarrhoea, barley water is a 
soothing and refreshing drink if 
properly made. The primary cause 
of its dislike by the sick is the 
ineflicient washing of the barley 
before it is boiled. Put ‘an, ounce 
of pearl barley in a basin, fill up 


with cold water, allow it to stand 


a minute or two, and then carefulty 
pour off the water. Repeat this 
operation three times, and you will 
then have got rid of several im- 
purities that too often are boiled 
with the barley and render the 
drink distasteful. When cleansed 
in this way put the barley into a 
saucepan with a quart of water, 
sugar to taste, and a few) drops i 
essence of lemon. Boil until it is 
of the required consistence. Do not 
oversweeten or it will not be liked. 
Orange whey is. delicious when 
cold. Put a pint of milk into a 
saucepan, squeeze in the juice of 
two oranges, boil, and_ strain. 
Serve in a cut-glass jug. The rea- 
why toast water is not liked is be- 
cause the bread is invariably over- 


toasted and burnt. Toast several 
pieces of crusty bread a _ nice 
brown, put into a quart jug, and 


fill with boiling water. When cold 
strain thoroughly, and serve in a 
fine china jug and cup. © Cream. of 
tartar whey is often advised in 


kidney trouble. -To make it, stir 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
into a pint of boiling milk ; boil, 


straif, and sweeten. 
oO 
Nursery Hints. 


Regular habits, proper food, and 
Yong hours of sleep, are necessary 
conditions to a healthy infant. 


The three prime essentials in a - 


nursery ate fzesh air, 


good 
and pure water. ! 


food, 
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bottle nipple, into 
and then into the 
This will often 


Never put a 
your mouth 
baby’s mouth, 
prove dangerous. 

Always hold a baby in your 
arms when feeding it in about the 
same position as if nursing it. 

Feeding in the night after the 
third month is both inconvenient 
and unnecessary. Sleep at night 
is better than food. 

Do not feed the baby because it 


ertes ; its restlessness, may be due 
to pain, and it is hurtful to fill 
an infant’s stomach at such a 


time. 


Have a rule for feeding the baby 
and do not vary from it. Without 


‘regularity the mother becomes a 


slave. 
More infants’ lives are taken by 
over-feeding than by starvation, 


Never liken an infant's digestion to 
your own. 

An infant’s thirst is not quench- 
ed by milk. It needs clean water 
to drink with regularity. 


Plain boiled water given  be- 
tween feeding will often aid the 
digestion and satisfy the child 
when restless. 

o—_—__——_- 


Make yourself nests of pleasant. 
thoughts. None of us yet know, 
for none of us have been taught in 
early youth, what fairy palaces 
we may build of beautiful thought 
—proof against all adversity. 
Bright fancies, satisfied memories, 
noble histories, faithful. sayings, 
treasure houses of precious and 
restful thoughts which care cannot 
disturb, nor: pain make gloomy, 
nor poverty take away from us— 
houses built without hands, — for 
our souls to live in.—Ruskin, 


£1 10/- 


Housewives Chance 


£1 10/- 


For the eum of £1 10s. we will deliver to Adelaide Railway Station the following goods, 


carefully packed. 


If you want them put on board boat, please add 1/- extra. 
value not mentioned in this list may be substituted in placc of any of the smaller lines. 


Goods of equal 
If the 


goods are to be booked toa prepaid station"or siding, it will prevent delay if you add what you 
think will be the cost of freight. 


One Bag Best White Sugar, 501b. GROSS Ee Id. PER LB. 


Two Tins New Season’s Jam, 4 Ibs. for 
Four 1lb. Tins Australian Meats 


Four large size Tins Miller’s Peerless Shoe Blaeking for ce 
Two Bottles Leggo’s Celebrated Bendigo Tomato Sauce for .. 


One Tin Kruse’s Insecticide % 
"Two Bottles McLintock’s Madras Pickles _. 
One Bottle Hire’e American Root Beer for 


— 


One Tin Alkali, for scrubbing and Se ansine: 6d, size 


One Nice Sponge, worth 6d, 
Bottle Mason’s Ciderine 
One Dozen Best Safety Matches. 


One 10lb. and one 5]b Tin, arom pales, 2i- quality Tea, reduced to Buyer ers of this” 


parcel for 


th 


, ’ 
coococcoeocses 
e 
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£110 0 
286, 288, 290 


TOWN AND COUNTRY STORES, LIMITED, eusove Stetet east. 


F. A. WILSON, icikeing Director. 
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@ Tried Recipes @  ».0° gee 
Se : se Tot; a turnip, an onion, a 

— How to Cook Pigeons. — ‘chocolate blanc-mange is apt — to- herbs, pepper, and salt. 


be, for that readily separates or two hours, ‘bastings ane 
curdles, and has to be stirred until _ ieee tae time. Free the 

it is nearly cold to keep it sor fat sil aes 
smooth. This -is much more: 22¢ @ gill of brown SBCs to 
quickly made, and is very deli- Stock, and'-cook the: meat for au 
Shinn: . ‘other hour. Place the meat on a 


Roast pigeons should be ‘filled 
with highly ‘flavoured — stuffing. 
trussed, and a _ slice of thin’ fat 
pork laid on each. In a good oven 
three-quarters of an hour will be 


required, with frequent basting, ee ed - hot dish, remove > “the _ string tig 
with the drippings or with butter. : strain the sauce, boil it up, pour 
if needed ; tenderness depends much — French Pancakes. — some of it over the beef, and | seng 


upon the attention given in this Six ounces of flour, two eggs, 
respect. A brown gravy, made in j 3 . 2 Sh 

gee) ut half a pint of milk, jam. 
the pan, the same as for turkey. ech Al : ye = any — Berlin Puddi 
and chopped livers added should be ° bere tee RO aries ne 
made to serve with the roast. 


~ more to Aes: ina tureen, 


a f 4 


pinch of salt, break in the eggs, | Four ounces each of. flour, cas: 
‘ and add the milk very gradually, tor sugar, and almonds, four eggs, 

A nice pigeon pie is made bv stirring all the time to prevent half a pint of milk. Blanch and 
splitting the pigeons in halves and lumps forming. Beat for a few _ Peel the almonds, — - shred finely 
cooking slightly. Fill a deep pie minutes and.leave for an hour. © and dry in a cool oven. Spee the 
dish, after having lined it with a Have 4 perfectly, clean, small pan; flour in a basin, add half the Mm ilk,” 
rich paste, season with pepper. melt a little butter ‘in it, and pour and beat well. Melt the butter, 
salt, mace, and the grated peel of in gmfficient batter to barely cover add the rest of the milk, the 
one lemon. Add three hard-boiled the surface. Loosen the edges with sugar and almonds, : and add all 
eggs, cut in quarters, to every aq knife, and either toss orturnthe to the batter. Stir till it begins 
dozen pigeons, also butter, and pancakes when one side is done. to thicken, then leave till _ cool. 
the little broth in which the birds Put the pancakes as they. are Beat in “the volks of the: eggs one 
were parboiled. Bake at least one cooked on a verv hot dish, spread . by one; beat the whites: to a sti if 
hour. Green peas are considered with jam, and pile them one on froth anid add. Pour the mixture 
the proper accompaniment fot top of the other with jam{between into a buttered mould and steam 


pigeon pie. nF Keep! them covered, and serve for two hours and gq half. | “Se 
The stuffing to be used for VeTy hot. bie eee with fruit. de gs Peer | 

pigeons is much a matter of taste. | ea eae re = oe 

but parsley is usually considered'a — Calf’s "Head Ze cae Beefsteak Pudding. — e, 


necessary ingredient. A plain dress- 
ing with-onion flavour is generally 
liked, made with bread- crumbs, 
butter, an egg, and all highly sea- 


eCutig pound of beefsteak. into 
slices ; roll in flour, season with 
pepper, salt; and add. an onion. 
Cut half a pound of ox kid 


Wash half a calf’s head, bone it. 
tie into shape, roll it’ in flour, and 
boil ina quart of water, to which | 


ie ; Rio a tablespoonful of vinegar has beer 
soned. It draws its richness from paded with “a onions wii eae aeates thick ~ slices. - ‘Line a 


the bird while cooking.” Houes, a binchdot Saudi Wane basin with suet crust, put ae the 

When the stuffiing has been 4 piece of carrot, a turnip, a bay meat, and three-quarters fill 
mixed, make an incision on each jeaf, and six peppercorns. Boil the “basin with Stock; cover with 
side of the pigeons. Through these ead till tender. Make a pint of Crust: Tie a floured and scalded 
drawn the legs: stuff and sew them white sauce: add to it a table Cloth over all, and boil for two 
ap. They may be stuffed with spoonful of very finely chopped — hours and a half. Serve in the 


veal or chicken forcement or.chest- “parsley and « squeeze. of lemon basin with a napkin pinned round 
nut puree. Pigeons are often juice. Cut the meat into conveni-— é Big sa 
served on an oblong platter ent sized pieces, heat them in the - — Fricassee of Cold Beef. — | 
around a mound of rice. The rice sauce and serve. Cut the beef in slices; put it 
should ‘be hoes rise five se 2 a stew-pan with a tablesnoonii | 

utes, and after draining returned | : ges Aa 
to a saucepan and cooked slowly — Braised Sirloin of Beef. — Bhopal seat ie See Tor 


with the pigeon broth, until soft, Choose a piete of sirloin weigh- a cuarter of an hour. To season 
but with the kernels unbroken. ing about five and a half to six add the well-beaten volks of tw 
Butter should be generously added. pounds. Bone it, and lard with! eges and a teaspoonful of vinegar 


_ strivs of fat bacon about an inch A glass of port wine is an im 
— Cocoa Blanc-Mange. — and a half long. Roll, tie secure- provement. 4 igi" 


Take half a box of gelatine, three 
tablespoonfuls of cocoa, one qmart For FLOORS, FENCES, ria all WOODWORK—— a 
and one cup of milk, and one scant : 
wou tine” |CABOTS CREOSOTE STAINS 
soak in half a cup of cold water ; 


let it stand for ten minutes ; then 
add to it the cocoa and a cup of 


Cost less than paint, last longer and look twice as well. The. ocean 
are soft, transparent—bringing out the natural beauty of the wood 


boiling milk. Stir until all is well and the Creosote protects the timber from all decay and Renders It 
dissolved. -Put the sugar into the / Impervious to White Ants. Obtainable in to shades from” all 
milk, and add it cold.. Phe great Color Merchants, or, the Sole Agents, ‘er 
advantage of usine escoa instead KEIn G. & COoO., ey 


of chocolate is that the whole mix- 
ture is very much smoother than ; 


MARLBOROUGH CHAMBERS, WAYMOUTH STREET, ADELAIDE, 
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“AGENTS pe ting ATKINSON « co. 
_and MESSRS. GORDON & GOTCH, Ltd, 


_ The Editor will be pleased to receive 
‘correspondence — and answer questions. 
These TePlies will, for the most part, be 
sent by mail, ‘unless received just prior 
to ‘date of publication. 
a PUBLISHING DATE.—On the 25th of 
2 peel month preceding title date. 

is TO. ADVERTISERS. —Alteration of ad- 
Ss  vertisements: should be in our hands not 
Py , later than the 15th of the month. 
ey SUBSCRIPTION. —Posted to any part 
c. of Australasia 5/- ‘per year, in. advance. 

Foreign, 6/. : 
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| _Daffodits. uN 


i Peadcrad: lonely as a Sie da 
That floats on high over vales and 
hess ete < 

& When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A: ost of golden Daffodils :_ 
Beside ‘the lake, beneath the trees, 
San and . dancing a the 
\s breeze. j 


, 


guteiions as the stars that shine 
nd twinkle in the Milky Way, 

ev stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a ‘pay...’ 

‘en thousand saw I at a galance 
‘ossing their heads in epechtly 
dance. pat 


“waves beside aa danced, but 
they’, ss 

he ‘the ‘adiding” waves in 
alee; 

poet could not but Sheeler 
In such a jocund company ; 
gazed and gazed, but. 
thought 3 iy 


little 


For oft when on my couch’ ty Tie, 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 


ashy pon that. inward eye 


en my heart with pleasure 
Is, m7 * 
ances with the Daffodils. 


Wordsworth. 


‘roses to be planted, 
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Garden Reminders. 


September once again. 


The most pleasant month of the 


year. . 
Dame Nature is donning her 
daintiest. attire. 
This is a time of fulfilment and 
of promise, let us enjoy it to the 
uttermost. fe 


It is a time to be busy, too, 
straightening up here and tidying 
up there. 


Time lost in the early spring 
time is hard to regain, however 
hard one tries, so don’t get be- 


hind. 


There are annuals to be sown, 
shrubs and 
climbers to be set out, 
be tended, lawns to be top-dressed, 
beds to be weeded, paths to be 
made, peas to be staked, hedges to 
be clipped, shrubs to be pruned, 
plants to be fed and flowers tio be 
picked. It is certainty time to get 
busy and to keep busy. 


Spring or early summer is the 
time when we do our sowing and 
preparation for the best and 
brightest of our flower displays. 
All the hardy friends, 
phlox, sunflower, marigolds,  zin- 
nias, dahlias, amaranthus, salpi- 
glossis, asters, arctotis, balsams, 
cockscombs, dianthus, hunnemania, 
and a. host’ of other beautiful 
things come into service, to see 
us through the longest and hottest 
time of the year. 


Do not delay in getting sowings 
of the summer flowering annuals. 
Boxes about four inches deep are 
just the thing, kerosene boxes or 
tins cut in half lengthways are ex- 
cellent, easy to handle and of little 
cost. The joins at the bottom 
should be fairly open for drainage. 
An inch of old manure at the pot- 
tom, some light sandy soil for 
filling and there you are. 


Keep the surface of the rose bed 
the fork, 


well stirred, not with 
certainly not with the spade, for 
roan 


FIELD. 


bulbs to. 


such as. 


also; 


the rose strongly objects to -root 
mutilation or even disturbance. 
The hoe is what is wanted and it 


is just as well to remember that 


it is wanted pretty often, once a 
week at least. 
It is not any use trying | to 


hearten up a recently planted tree, 


shrub, climber, or in fact any plant 
whatsoever, with lic:id manure, 
even if it does look very much off 


colour. Quite possibly is is hav- 
ing rather a bad time but “if it 
was properly planted andi is not 
_ allowed to ‘sway about in every 
breeze, it will pull through | all 
richt. Anyway, manure won't 
heip it. ‘ 


Established roses will be all the 
better for a weekly dose of thin 
manure water. Many people make 
a rule of beginning this as soon as 
the new growth begins to make 
headway, slightly increasing in 
strength till the ‘first buds appear 
when it is given twice a week but 
always and only after rain or 
watering. 


Even the best pruned roses will 
be all the better for a thinning of 
the new growth. In doine this 
keep in mind the shape of the plant 
and the preservation’ of the 
strongest growths. Shoots which 
will cross each other or which will 
crowd the centre should be the 


. first to ‘go. 


Roses have many human friends, 
unfortunately, many insect 
Aphis are one of the first 
of the most persistent. 


enemies. 
and one 


They come in countless thousands 


and many a promising rose bed 
has been converted into a sort of 
dismal cemetery of beautiful blooms 
which might have been. There are 
a few things aphis don’t like and 
kerosene emulsion is one of them. 


Briars may still be set for hbud- 
ding. Selected shoots should, be 
firm, ripe, straight, and of course 


of the required leneth. They should 


be planted six or’ seven inches 
deep. 
When planting, out Penstemons, 


Delphiniums and Perennial Phlox, 
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it is a good thing to remember 
the old adage. ‘‘ The fatter the 
land the fuller the flower,” and to 
be liberal with the manure. There 
is another thing to remember, and 


that is—don't put them too far 
from a tap. Carrying all the 
water this trio will stand would 


be rather too much joy. 


Hedges and lawns are both apt 
to go short when the manure bar- 
row is on its rounds, yet the for- 
mer usually has the worst  posi- 
tion in the garden and the ‘latter 
certainly gets the most usage. 
Try a pound of super or bone dust 
to each ten feet of established’ 
hedge and each ten feet square of 
lawn. 2 


Make a nursery bed in some fair- 
ly sunny corner, in which you can 


grow on the seedlings for a few 
weeks. It saves trouble in the 


long run and once having tried it 
you will not be anxious to go 
back to putting them straight out 
into the garden, especially if they 
are to go into a mixed boeder. 


The soil for a nurserv bed should 
be a little richer than for the seed 
boxes but only made so with very 
old rotten manure. Some sand 
-and leaf mould will be helpful in 
getting the texture and condition 
wanted, which is that when f>'”’ 
moist the soil will not fall away 
when the plants are lifted or, on 
the other hand, be the least sticky. 


Lawns will want a little help if 
they are to be at their best dur- 
ing the coming summer. First a 
close cutting with mower or scythe 
may be necessary, than a scant 
inch of sandy compost if yo. have 
it, this to be well brushed in. Wf 
the compost is not available use 
one-third old manure to two-thirds 


Roses! Roses! 
Roses! 


LASSCOCK’S 


Roses are the Best! 


They are Hardy, Well-Grown and True to 
Name. 


The National Rose Society’s Selection. 


12 Best Garden Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Exhi- 
tion Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Climbing Roses, 9 
4 strong stock of the new Dark Rose KD- 
WARD MAWLEBEY, 1/6 ea. Orders booked 
now, and sent out from end of May. My 
Nurseries are open for inspection. Quality 
can be had at the Lockleys Nurseries, or at 
my Branch, Porn Adelaide, or Central Market 
every Friday and Saturday. 


*Phone, Henley 34, 
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‘ 
vood garden soil, adding a five 
inch pot of super to each barrow 
load. 


Trim the edges of lawns and use 
a line and sharp spade to do it 
with. There is nothing gives such 
a finish to a grass*plot as_ well 
defined true margins. Where the 
edging is of tile or jarrah min the 
clippers round. Keep the weeds 
down, renew worn patches, build 
up any depressions and keep the 


roller going after every soaking 
rain. 
Keep the pansy bed in good 


heart by stirring the surface, and 
a weekly watering. with some 
weak manure water. They, seem 
specially to like soot as a stimu- 
lant, a. queer taste, perhaps, but 
one which it is quite easy to 
satisly. A thin dusting all over 
the bed now and then is a_ good 
way of doing so. 


Anyone who has kept over a 
few Salvia plants. thromgh the 
winter, may easily work up a fair 
stock of plants by taking cuttings 
of the shoots-an inch or two long. 
Use a very sandy soil kept moist 
for striking’ them, they will be 
more certain on bottom heat or 
under glass. They should be ready 
for putting out in a month or five 
weeks. | 


For northern dry country some 
of the saltbushes make rather fine 
hedges. When growing they shold 
be kept cut back so as to build.a 
good foundation right from the bot- 
tom. Where water is a_ scarce 
commodity there is a lot to be 
said for the saltbush for this pur- 
pose. Seed or cuttings can be 
put in now. 


Canterbury Bells are one of the 


old fashioned flowers which should 
have more friends than they ap- 
pear to possess. They are not 
for dry and exposed positions 
where the soil is thin and rather 
poor but under cooler, moister con- 
ditions their delicate colouring, 
profuse «flowering and graceful 
srowth make them worth a_ place 
in any garden. 


Aquilegias which have occupied 
the same position for some time 


will be grateful for a little assist 


ance towards perfecting their crop 
of bloom. Tiquid manure 
a week, frequent surface stirring 
(not too close to the roots) will 
help and, like the pansies, they re- 


pay a top dressing of compost with - 


plentv of leaf mould and a. disting 
of soot. ; 


Balsams are not. particularly 
popular but they are nevertheless 


-vited ones nraking {free with the — 


A clamen are very easily grown. 
EN ON geben ae y & 


-placine each seed so as 


= Raed Se Sa 


tpt September, 1913 


aie 


very beautiful with a wide range 
of very delicate colouring, Give 
them a rich bed in a not too sunny 
position with lashings of water 
and you won't regret it. Sow — 
the. seed. singly ten inches apart ~~ 
where they are to grow and keep 
them on the move right from the  _ 
beginning. Cake all 


ar 
~ 


‘There is one very good. way phy 
preventing weeds from growing big — 
and tall and that is to pull them 
up when they are little. It’s quite 
a sure cure, Considering the very 
large number of invited wuests one 
wants to provide for in the garden 
it is poor policy to have any unin- 


food and water. 


Don’t leave the getting of that 
packet of sunflower seed too late. | 
There may not be room for many _ 
of the big fellows in the front 
garden but a few at the far end --4J 
of the yard will make a_ pretty 
background and screen. The min-" 
atures will be at home anywhere. im 
They ate real cut and come-- — 
againets. Bia ' 


s 

This is the time for putting in 
evergreen shrubs and climbers, also 
native plants generallv. There are | 
some beautiful but littl known | 
garden beauties amongst the ; 
Hakeas, Eriostemons, ete. Natur- 
ally they are just as easily or more + — 
easily grown than many of the 
more popular introduced plants. 


The variety of Scabiosa, known 
as The Bride, is a great improve- 
ment on the old form. It’s pure 
white flowers are much larger and . 
are borne on ong wiry stems, 
this with its lasting qualities | 
make it very useful for all sorts of F 
bouquets, wreaths, and house de- 
coration. 


“Celosia - (feathered cockscombs), 
are delichtful things for bie areas. 
The plants will grow nearly two 
feet. high. Thomps>ni. varieties. 
run from very light yellow to deep 
orange, and from light purply 
crimson to dark, vurvly ‘ reds. 
Seed orows easily, and plants stand — 
shiftine. Celosia will last right 
through to the autumn. ap) 


a 


he work is rather slow, but the 
game is worth the trouble. Sown 
in shallow, well-drained. seed hoxes, 
to give it | 
an inch of free room. When the ” 
first leaves annear. try and = re-— 
member thete is a tiny pulb under- — 
meath that will need careful treat~ < 
ment, 4 


~ 


terhber, 1913. 
4 ne ¢| , rden Notes. 
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a, - Moving Trees. — ~ 
iat - 

It vis surprising to some that 
Specimens may be shifted 
safety, and how easily it is 
e if the work be gone about in 
practical manner. Ejvergreens, 
moved, must have a. good 
of earth removed with them. 
T ‘his can be done by opening out 
2 trench about a foot or more, a¢- 
ec g@ to the size of the ball re- 
A Sten the stem of the plant. 
Zine ball, which> must then 
wrapped | around with canvas, 
ae this securely tied to prevent 
cracking. All this being properly 
done, the plant may be then con- 
veyed to its destination. In re- 
planting, use some fine soil for the 
plant. to start new roots into ; 
any old roots that may have ects 
bruised in ‘lifting should be cut 
cleanly before replanting. A good 
watering to settle the soil around 
the roots will be necessary before 
the hole is quite filled in, and al- 
lowed time to settle down, 6 


Bias Reg ev hets. = 
- Serious injury is freqmeitlig done 
to shrubbery borders by the prox- 
imity of large pines, cypresses, and 
other large growing trees. Pepper 
trees are also great robbers, Many 
people think that if the trees are. 
a distance away that they do no 
ae but the roots travel readily 


a very long way and rob all the 
‘surrounding soil of moisture and 
n trition; in-~ addition to the 
amount of shade given, which is 
oftentimes very injurious to the 
small plants in the border. ‘The 

best way to- give the smaller 


things a chance is, if the robbers 
are outside one’s own boundary, 
‘t dig a trench three or four feet 
deep and as narrow as can _ be 
naged, just inside the fence, cut- 
‘all roots as they are exposed. 
‘he trench may be left unfilled, in 

ch case it should be covered or 
il may be returned, in this 
he check will of course. only 
emporary. Overhanging branch- 
may be cut at the fence ine. 
is uestion is always | a difficult 
nd it is much better to put 
ith a little inconvenience in 


y, and as one enjoys their 
and beauty it is only rea- 
e to be willing to contribute 
le room, food ‘and water to- 
; their maintenance. aL ee 


_— ~— aA Se 


a 


espect than to appear un- 
Ir Trees in adjacent — 
are: in a sense, common 


off. 
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— Salvia Patens. — 


Though this beautiful blue flow- 
ered Salvia is not considered very 
suitable for ordinary garden condi- 
tions around Adelaide, it can be 
grown withopit much difficulty if 
given a bed or border which is 
shaded from direct sun during the 
greater part of the day and also 
protected from the worst of the 
hot winds. Fortunately we have 
had so little of these during the 


last. few yeats that one is begin- 
ning almost to forget what havoc 
they can do in the garden. Seed 


can be planted now or during the 
next few weeks and the plant's 
pricked out as soon as they can be 
easily handled. They should be 
left in these nursery beds _ till 
they are sturdy little plants, then 
set in their flowering quarters with 
plenty of room for they show to 
better advantage when not crowd- 
ed. ‘The bed should be- 
but not heavily manured and the 
surface needs to be kept quite free 
and open. In the cooler districts 
they should be one of the first on 
the list for this season’s sowing. 


— Mina Lobata. — 


Have you a fence or out building 
for which ‘you require ‘a quick 
growing but temporary covering ? 
If so just buy.a packet of Mina 
Lobata seed during this month. 
There is nothing which for quick 
growth, neatness and beauty will 
give you as much satisfaction. 
Plant one seed, which is fairly 
large, in a three-inch pot and grow 
on till the roots are showing 
around the ball, then put them 
o1t where they are to grow. 
seed can, of course, be put direct- 
ly in the open ground, two or three 
where you want each plant, but 
keep a watchful eye on them or 
some fine morning you will be 
minus lobata, if there are any slugs 
about. If you have no fence or 
other suitable support already in 
existence _you will find it_ well 
worth while to rig up some bam- 
boo, brushwood, or wire supports 
for this climber is in full flower for 
many weeks. and is quite a gorge- 
ous sight. 


— Topping Gum Trees. — 


Where gum trees are to be topped. 


or ‘*pollarded ’ the work should 
not be delayed. In cutting. a 
horizontal branch, make the first 
cut from underneath at. or 
the place you wish ‘the 
severed, then cut from 
otherwise the weight of 
falling branch will do a lot of 
damage. 
be such that any rain is thrown 
It is not necessary to tar 


branch 
above 


~ 
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From now 


well dug. 


The ~ 


‘week and 


about- 


the — 


Let the slope of any cut ~ 
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the cut surface, but it is better to 
do so. Gums may be cut to the 
_ ground line, they will throw up 
a number of sprouts, of which as 
many as are wanted should be re- 


tained and the others suppressed. 
— Iceland Poppies. — 


The growth of the 
minds us that spring has come 
again. Soon the egg-shaped buds 
borne on erect stems appear above 
the leaves, waiting for the first 
real warm day to burst’ open. 
on the Iceland poppy 
bed is one of the most attractive 
features of a garden. It will be 
literally aglow with the brightest 
tints of white, sulphur yellow and 


poppies .< 


red-orange in wonderfully pure 
solid shades. Jjght frosts  sel- 


dom prove seriously injurious to 


flowers of Papaver nudicaule. The 
next day usually sees them again 
swaying in the light breeze. Their 
petals possess the samme silky 


lustre as those of the larger flow- 
ering annual Shirley poppies. 
Stems are of good substance, long 
and thin. Iceland poppies are very 


— useful for table decorations and for 


filling vases. 
— Green-Fly on Roses. — 


If there is one thing more an- 
noying than another to the Rose 
grower it is the visitation of green- 
fly or aphis, which seem to come 
from every quarter until the trees 
are covered with them. How dis- 
appointing it is after long hours.of 
labour in preparing the beds, 
planting, pruning and hoeing to 
find one’s efforts checkmated by 
these tiny little marauders ! 


Surely something may be done to 
check the aphis nuisance, and it is 
not too soon to think about it. 
Go over the plants about twice a 
spray them well with | 


quassia solution. It should be 
‘given warm, as it mixes better 
with the water. - Have a fine 


spraying syringe, and direct the 
liquid well on to the points of the 


CARNATIONS. 


LANE’S NOVELTIES—STRON® | 
PLANTS NOW READY. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Cut Flowers of all kinds always on 
hand and cut ta Order. 


J.O. LANE, 
NURSERYMAN, WALKERVILLE 


, 
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young growths. Do not wait un- 
til the aphis are there, but do it 
to prevent. their coming. Kerosene 
soap is another excellent article 
to use. Use it at the rate of 4ozs. 
to a gallon of soft water. Timely 


applications of such remedies will 
check considerably, if they do not 
quite cure, the nuisance. 
— Rosemary. — 
Rosemary may be increased by 


seeds, by cuttings in suitable soil 
and by the layering of shoots dur- 
ing the summer months. Propa- 
gation by seeds is a very simple 
and easy means of raising a large 
batch of plants. Half an ounce of 
seed will sow a row some 50 feet 
in length. Seeds, which take ra- 
ther more than three weeks to ger- 
minate, should be sown in. drills 
half an inch deep in qa sunny bor- 
der outdoors, and when the seed- 
lings are a few inches high they 
should be transplanted in a small, 
specially prepared bed of nice 
light soil, observing a distance be- 
tween the seedlings of six inches 
either way. When the seedlings 
become well established and are 


represented by sturdy little plants, - 


~~ EW. 
) ZEALAND 


Insurance . 
Company, 


LIMITED, 


TO STOCK OWNERS. 
This well-known COLONIAL OFFICE 
is now issuing. 
LIVE STOCK POLICIES. 
with most lenient conditions, special- 
ly prepared to meet local requirements 
covering 


DEATH FROM FIRE, NATURAL 
CAUSES, AND ACCIDENT. 


Foaling Risks a Specialty. 


FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS 
APPLY TO THE LOCAL AGENT. 
(N.B.—The well-known ‘ Maori Head ’ 
Agency plate is to be seen in all the 
chief centres), or THE MANAGER, 
112 KING WILLIAM 8T., ADELAIDE. 
Claims paid exceed £7,500,000. 
Departments — FIRE, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ INDEM- 
NITY, PLATEGLASS, FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE, ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS. BURGLARY, LIVE STOCK. 
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they should be planted in their 
permanent quarters about 3 feet 
asunder. When treated in this 


fashion, plants of 
invariably do well. 


the RoSemary 


The most popular method of in- 
creasing the plant, however, is by 
cuttings. This is not difficult. 
The cuttings may be better known 
to the novice as slips, and slips 
are voung shoots that are pulled 
off the old plants with a heel of 
the old wood adhering. The cut- 
tings should be some 6 inches in 
length, and should be inserted in 
sandy soil-in a shady border, the 
leaves should be removed from the 
lower half of them. The cuttings 
should be inserted to the depth of 


the bared portion of the stem, and ~ 


special care taken to press the soil 
firmly at the base of each one. 


By the succeeding spring the , 
rooted cuttings or slips will have 
formed niee little specimens, and 
will benefit by being planted in 
their permanent quarters 3ft. apart. 
Bushy specimens are much to be 
desired, and that’ each young plant 
should partake of this character, 
the point of the growth may be 
pinched out the first season. It is 
an old custom in England, when 
gathering a bunch of flowers for a 
friend, to add a sprig or ‘two of 
Rosemary ‘‘ for remembrance.” 


— Growing Lavender. — 

There are some plants, not par- 
ticularly showy ones, that we have 
come to look upon as indispens- 
able. Our gardens have, as it 
were, an underlying sense of senti- 
ment aboit them, and there are 
some flowers and plants that de- 
lightfully emphasise this feeling, 
so that a garden without them 
loses something of its charm, and 
in qa vague manner we are aware 
that that which should lie beside, 
and. behind, its beauty is lacking. 
Take the case of the Tavender. 
That surely adds to the garden a 
pleasure out of all proportion to 
the mere beauty of the plant. Lav- 
ender has little of showy decora- 
tive value, and yet we enjoy it 
more than many a gayer blossom, 


Why? It is an _ old-fashioned 
flower, it has its sweet! homely fra- 
grance, the poetry and _ senti- 


ment of the ages have grown up 
round it, and for these things we 
hold it dear, at any rate if it is 
our aim. to achieve gardens that. 
yield | us, beside their gay, flaunt- 
ing beauty, those subtler beauties 
and delights that we feel rather 
than see. 

— Campanula: 


The bell flowers should be popu- 
lar, for there is amongst them 


panula, which often rises to a 
height of from four to five feet. 
yee persicifolia of both singe and 


beauty, 


cent ; 


are _Septemben, 313 


a great variety of Rae pa “of. 


them being of tall pyramidal habit, 


of great beauty, while others are of 


the dwarifest possible nature, cove 
ering the ground with a carpet of 
iploorn! They may be divided into 
two classes, ie., biennial and 
perennial, the great majority be-— 
longing to the latter class. Among 
the biennials are the well-known 
Canterbury Bells, of which there 


are several forms and colours, the ~ 
cup. and 


doubles and those with 
saucer flowers. Nearly all the 
Campanulas make beautiful plants 
and some are very” stately, notably 


C. pyramidalis, the Chimney Cam- : 


double form are also very useful 
for growing as single plants, while 
for hanging baskets, window boxes, 


etce., C. fragilis, C. isophylla, and 
@ isophylla alba are the varieties” 
generally grown. ~ ‘ 


Campanulas are all easily raised — 


from seed sown 
pots or pans, in a compost 
equal parts of loam, 
and sand. Cover lightly with fine- 


of 


ly-sifted soil and shade from strong 


sun. é F 
— Planting. — 

Trees add much to the comfort, 
and value of the home, 
whether it be in the country or 
town. The value of shade trees 
about the house is appreciated al- 
most every day from October to 
‘April, and more especially | in 
places where the native trees have 
been cut down, and all is leftibare 
and open to every wind that 
blows. The cost of a few pep- 
pers, grevilleas, Cootamundra or 
other wattles, gums, or pines, is 
but trifling ; 
is required to prepare the ground 
for their reception. Good-sized 


holes should be thrown out, three 4 
of | 
feet deep would not be too large ; — 
‘then filled in with some good sur-\ 
If the ground be very — 
poor a little rotted manure may ~ 


feet each way, and a_ couple 


‘face soil. 


NATURAL GUANO | 


From Indian Ocean now lanainw | ex’ 
“ Hebe.”’ Analysis Nitrogen $ 
Citrate ‘soluble 
Lime 13.11 per cent.; 
phate of Lime 50.25 per cent. 


on board at Port Adelaide. 
Samples on application. 


ARTHUR H. HASELL, 
Lipson Street, 


PORT ADELAIDE. 


- 


per — 

‘Phosphate of © 

Insoluble Phos- — 
Pri 

70/- per ton delivered to rail, o free 


in well-drained — 


leaf mould, — 


7 


¥ 


but a little labour — 


; 


» > 7 i ie ; i 
ptember, a 913 


an 


UP, 


r ined with the soil; but it 
should not be put in the bottom 
f the hole in a lump) as it often 
The tree or plant must not be 
nted | any deeper than it has 
veer growing ; ; fine soil heute be 
W ey in amongst the roots, no 
a clods used ; a good, water- 
z may be necessary, and mulch- 
would do good, ‘After atten- 
n in watering in dry weather 
oy necessary if success is  re- 
quir 
ene — Labels. 
“the man who takes a pride in 
h is garden should always, know the 
names of the varieties he qulti- 
vates, and this not only for his 
own sake but for the pleasure and 
benefit he may impart to his 
friends; who, on inspecting his gar- 
den, are alinost sure to ask the 
name of the better or more strik- 
ing kinds. The value of plants 
ppears to be enhanced when their 
nhainmes are known, whether roses 
or any other class of flower or 
tree. The nurseryman always la- 
‘bels his plants, usually with stout 
“paper or cardboard. Very often 
these labels are allowed to remain 
on until they become so defaced 
that the reading is obliterated. It 
is better to remove the label when 
the plant is first planted, and have 
some kind of permanent label 
‘placed in the ground in front of 
the plant. A large staring label in 
a private garden is offertsive ; pat 
may be necessary in the nursery- 
x nan’s for convenience sake. 
growers make a point of not 
labelling their plants, but instead, 
By register in a book the names 
their plants, indicating their po- 
Petions? this may be done when 
the plants are in lines, or when 
there are only a few of them ; but 
‘method is not to be recom- 
mended. Labels are made of wood, 
zinc, and sometimes of copper and 
celain. ‘The wooden ones are 
ily made at home, and may be 

ight, cheaply.. To prevent early 
rot ing the ‘Part to be ineereS in 


te fo 


e: 


= 


WA LLIS, 


a Speciality. ~ 
|“ Savueraerion GuaBarvnap. 


late” premises, 


Some. 


ade to: Lock Like New by Sending it to 


akbnildeee and sieiccsic Builders’ el. Plating 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—Ou and after October 9th> 
‘business will be carried on ay id Flinders Stre 
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the ground ‘should, 
creosote, 


be dipped in 
and if a dash of varnish 


be placed on the upper part after 
the front has been painted white 
and the name written on it, the 


label will last a considerable time. 
“ine labels may be written on with 
indelible ink, The lettering should 
be clear and distinct, and of course 
should be correctly spelt. 


— The Scented Geranium. 
It seems -a pity that this 
fashioned plant is not mote often 
met with than it is nowadays. 
The commoner kinds of this Ger- 
anium are of the easiest culture. 


old- 


Not only are they valuable for 
their delicious fragrance at all 
seasons of the year, but they are 
also very useful at all times for 


mixing with cut flow ers, the  foli- 
age of ‘some being so light and 
feathery as to rival Ferns. The 
seented-leaved Geranium has ex- 
tremely pretty blossoms of vari- 
ious colours and markings, and the 
scent of the leaves is also ver 
varied, the sweetest being the 
citriodorum section. There are 
scores of varieties listed in Eng- 
lish catalogues. 


— Rudbeckia, 
Transplanting 


Golden Glow. 
may be done just 
as the plant is about to  recom- 
mence growth. It can be done 
again with equal success after 
flowering has finished. In autumn 
the flower stems should, of course, 
be cut down, leaving nothing but 
the leaves springing from the root. 
The best ;pieces, that is, the young- 
est, should be selected for making 
a fresh clump or plantation. This 
transplanting and,breaking up of 
the plant is highly beneficial, as it 
gives fresh encouragement to 
growth, and plants that are so 
treated, always’ flower better 
and continue showy for a longer 
period of time. The Coneflowers 
are so named on account of the 
elevated disc which, 
species, projects like the point ofa 
finger. In this one it is merely 


Il ELD. 


in some . 
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convex or rounded and of a_ rich 
brown or nearly black that con- 
trasts beautifully with the golden- 
yellow rays. Propagation may 
also be eflected by cuttings and 
seeds, but by divinding the plant, 


the 
a 


lor 
in 


sufficient can be obtained 
requirements of any garden 
short time. t 
— Single and Double Flowered 
Stock. 
It is not possible to pick out 
single-flowered {rom doubletlower- 
ed Stocks whilst in a small state 
of growth. Nothing indicative of 
the character of the flowers each 
plant will produce is to be seen 
until the flower buds are formed. 
Then when sufficiently developed 
’ single-flowered buds are narrow 
and pointed, whilst double-flowered 
buds are broad and rounded. Many 
years ago a theory was propound- 
ed that all plants having straight 
or tap roots produced single flow- 
ers, and those plants having forked 
roots produced double ones. That 
was, however, a false assumption. 
The proportion of double flowers 
race of Stocks de- 


found in any 
pends on the strain, and we be- 
lieve somewhat cramped root 


growth in pots or poorish soil is 
miore productive of double flowers 


than is freerooting generous 
growth. Sometimes under the 
latter form of culture double 


strains become single entirely. 


—To make Oval and other Beds.— 


Oval beds can be marked out 
by driving in two stakes in line 
with cath other, the length of the 
oval required governing the dis- 
tance apart. A long piece of 
string that will go right round 
the two sticks, and a bit over, 
the amount over depending on the 
width of the oval, should be joined 
at the ends. Pass the string over 
the stakes, slip a marking stick in- 
side the string. Pull tight and 

walk round, keeping the tod hard 
against the string, at the same 
time marking the ground. A pretty 


, bed in the trefoil, which is made 
by placing three stakes at equal 
distances apart, say 4 feet. A two- 


foot piece of string should be used 
as for making a circle. By treat- 
ing all three stakes similarly, 
gets three circles overlapping) , each 
Other. ‘The outer lines give the 
shape required. The crescent ‘is 
very simple. Drive in two stakes, 
say 2ft. apart. Use the string as 
for making circles. The result 
will be that the points meet before 
the circle is completed. A little 
experimenting will soon give one an 
idea as to the length of the string 


one 
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required for marking a bed of a 
certain size. 


— Wireworms. — 
These pests, which may easily 
be recognised from their bright 
yellow colour and tough, wire- like 
covering, soon play sad havoc with 
plants if they are not destroyed. 
They are fond of Carnations. They 
are especially prevaient in gardens 
where the soil has been undisturb- 
ed for some time; indeed, one of 
the best methods of getting rid of 
them is to stir the soil frequently. 
Many may be caught in this way. 
When, however, the bed is planted 
one cannot stir the soil so effectu- 
ally. When a Carnation shows 
signs of withering*it should be 
immediately taken up, and if 
wireworms are in the soil most 
probably one will be found in the 
extreme base of the stem. Some- 
times they may be found some dis- 
tance up the stem, eating out the 
heart of the plant as they go 
upwards. Perhaps the best means 
of trapping them is to insert cut 
Potatoes and _ Carrots about 2 
inches. below the surface, having a 
piece of stick attached to each 
one so that it may be examined 
daily. Numbers may be caught in 
this way. When the baits are 
examined the wireworms will be 
found half buried in them busily 
feeding. -Applications of soot and 
‘lime tend to keep them away. 


— Fuchsias. — 
Fuchsias are easily grown, but 
to obtain the best results close at- 
tention is necessary when _ the 
plants are young. They are readi- 
ly propagated by cuttings. When 
the 
or 4 inches in length they can be 
taken off with a Sight ‘heel’ of 
old wood. Insert in pots filled 
with light sandy soil, placmg a 
layer of sand on the surface; six 
to ten cuttings may be inserted in 
each pot according to the size. 
Water them in, and put them 
under a_ bell-glass in a shaded 
frame. Look over the cuttings 
occasionally, removing any damp 
leaves, and shade from the sun. 
In two or ‘three weeks they will 
take root. About a fortnight 
later they can be potted off singly 
in small pots. Repot the plants 
as they need it, and keep them 
growing freely. 


The stopping of the plants de- 
pends on the shape and size of the 
plants desired. To obtain small 
bush plants pinch out the points 
of the shoots when the young 
plants are 8 inches or 10 inches 
high. For pyramids the side 
shoots, and occasionally the lead- 
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to 


young shoots are’ 3. inches: 


AND FIELD. 


ing shoot, must be -stopped to 
keep the plants in shape. Standard 
Fuchsias are very eflective. Grow 
the young plants on with a 
straight stem to the required 
height ; ; 4 feet is a useful size. At 
this stage the point of the shoot 
can be taken out to encourage it 
to form a head, pinch the result- 
ing shoots at every second or third 
pair of leaves till a good head is 
formed. 
a fairly rich soil, consisting of fi- 
brous’ toam, Jeaf-mould, well-de- 
cayed cow manure and plenty of 


sand to make the soil thoroughly © 


porous, as_ the 
abundance of water 


plants 
in 


requ ire 
Suimimer, 


— Carnations. 


The drooping habit of some at 
least of the perpetual flowering 
carnation appears to be a fault of 
increasing frequency in A'merican 
show rooms. Commenting on this, 
“ Horticulture,’ in ‘a recent issue, 
writes :— 


4 


“Whether it is the excessive size 


of the blooms of the present race | 


of the fine American and English 
carnations -and consequently their 
great weight, or that inter-breed- 
ing has produced weakness of the 
stems, the drooping poise of the 
blooms -is very noticeable among 
those exhibited at the recent show 
of the Perpetual Flowering Carna- 
tion Society.. Some of the vari- 
ties shown had excessively weak 
stems, and some of them 
were broken where they touched 
the edge of the vases. We seem 
need greater robustness of 
growth if the blooms are to re- 
main as large as they now are. 
Or failing that improvement, a 
reduction of size of the bloom 
Perhaps the addition of potash, or 
lime to the soil in which the plants 
are grown, might impart strength 
and rigidity to the stems, as these 
substances do in case of wheat and 
other crops. A drooping carnation 
may do for plants standing on a 
window sill, to be observed from 
below, as we see them in the 
Tyrol and Italy, but such flowers 
are out of place in a vase placed 
on a level with, or below the eye.”’ 


—'Statice Sinuata. 


The striking features of this 
ae are the white corolla and 
large blue calyx, together with the 
leafless but winged stems. Most of 
the leaves spring directly from the 
crown of the plant and lie upon 
the ground. ‘They are not much 
in evidence when the plant is in 
bloom as it grows 2{t. high and 
produces a large number of branch- 
ing stems, each branch and branth- 


is called, 


The Fuchsias delight in- 
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v 


let terminating in a anes iste 
of flowers. Besides the ordinary — 
form with blue calyx 
corolla, there are others having ~ 
rose, rosy-purple and white calyxes. 


and white © 


The stems may be cut when the © 


flowers are in perfection and dried — 
for use in the same way as ever- 
lastings. The Sea Lavender, as it’ 


in English gardens. 


TO 

The Amaranthus are brilliant 
foliage plants that do well for any 
position where bold, striking con- 
trasts cait be used with safety. 
High feeding makes this plant 
gorgeous. Sow seed in boxes or 
beds and transplant, or broadcast 
a little where you 5 the plants 


to grow. . ~ 


é w 
’ 

Cannas can be grown from seed. 
With good stock there js always a 
chance of striking something par- 
ticularly good. Soak the seed in” 
hot water for a few hours before 


sowing to soften the thick outer 
skin, but the best way to get 
these plants is to buy small 


roots from thenursery. 


G. L. MUELLER’S 
Aromatic Schiedam Schnapps 


\ 


a 


This universal cordial is manufactured 
and bottled 


IN SCHIEDAM (HOLLAND) 


with special care and is warranted 
free from every injurious property ond: 
ingredient. ; 

It is highly recommended by most of 
the hotelkeepers in the Commonwealth 
of Australasia, 


Please take notice of the signature on 
the labels, and beware of inferior — 
imitations. 


is a very old favourite 


‘ 
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‘ 
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i 
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rakes, Pc of — and 
. - x, aware, . . 

in, 
ee ful: sight. 

e Vine is ambitious, and spreads 
Seah ~ far and wide, 

5 “But in it is ate toe expressive ol 
saSs-) 1 pride. 

note how it hangs: down, its 
. beautiful head, 


teaching humility’s lessons 
instead. 
AH % Se. raed apanese mere 
gata the stronger “growing 


Be cecrrs none excel the best mem- 

bers of this genus in the gorgeous- 

ness of their flower beauty. 

old Wistaria chinensis is, of course, 

the best known of them all, but, 

a ~ beautif ras it is, it has va rival 
Rs en W. multijuga. 


Bas fhe name perpetuates the mem- 
ory of Caspar Wistar, an Ameri- 
can scientist who lived about the 
- the end of the eighteenth century. 
It is often ‘wrongly spelt Wisteria, 
5 in which form it is fairly popular, 
‘.as a tame for a ‘cottage’ or 

“‘t-yilla;” where, as a Tule, no 
other evidence of its presence ex- 
ns ists. a 


> 


Whilst Wistatias are ots es 
ar in their requirements, | Bei. few 
x “conditions are requisite ifthey are 


to be seen at their best. _ They like 


a rich soil, plenty of moisture, 
ha and abundant sunlight. Wistaria 
a chinensis is= owe: grown 
on the. side of” house or 
wall ; and in no thet position can 


Palit be’ seen to better advantage. 
4 It is; “however, | very} _atitactive 
i trained in other ways, , for in- 


on eee: ; oe oe 
fine 
Wisteria that is so ee jn the 


oa a gardens. “Many pic 
eects specimens in 


been published, but 
th re described as W. 
okies in spite of the racemes 
e treamin _down 3 a or more in 


“distinction between aes 


fe rs, Spidiaccad: of eines “closely Set 
ogether, -are arranged more 
sely. What they lose an mum- 
they gain in elegance. ne 


; requires, the same “conditions 
_ may be trained in. the same 
way, except that an arrangement 
_ which allows of ‘the racemes hang- 
/ ing clear is to be preferred, The 
urite Japanese way appears 
to train it on an overhead 


ring-time are truly. a beauti- - 


The > 


any similar degree, 
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Feeding Roses. 


The giving of liquid manure is 


the best of all ways of building up 


the fine flowers one desires to ob- 


tain. When the soil has been well 
saturated with rain, liquid man- 
ure finds its way to the roots 


more effectually. If rain, as it 
often is, is comspicuous only by 
its absence, then watering with 
tap water must be done. <A good 
plan to apply liquid manure is to 
draw drills between the rows, then 
fill these with liquid two or three 


times before filling in the © soil. 
To old established roses I have 
never- found liquid manure too 
strong even if used almost undi- 
luted. A good plan is to have 


one or two casks of liquid near at 


hand or a barrel mounted on 
wheels is even better. Into these. 
house: slops, cow manure, and 


soot may be put and then filled 
with water. Where poultry is kept 
the manure will make an excellent 
liquid food for Roses.—K.J. 


a 
Nothing But Roses. 


~“ Just for that reason 
should rather grow nothing but, 
roses’? was a rose lover's reply 
to a friend, who complained that 
he could not grow roses ‘because 
his garden was too small.’ There 
is a lot cf sound garden sense in 
that reply, for from what other 
class of plants can be obtained, in 
the bewilder- 
ing variety, the grace and beauty 
of form and colour, the decorative- 
ness of the mass or the perfection 
of the individual bloom, 


you 


and withal the length of the Ho 
ering season that is covered by 
thé different types of the rose. 


The house-wall, the verandah, the ~ 


fences and the sidewalk in many 
small gardens, are simply calling 
out for covering and what can be 
better or more profitably and 
beautifully. used than the rose. 
There is one position in the small 


_ garden and above everything to be. 
avoided 


is the placing of stand- 
ards, sentinal like, round or on a 
small lawn. In ‘fact, standards, 


when kept: to a’ ‘small head, as | 
they must be in such gardens, are _ 
when 


usually most satisfactory, ; 
planted in a_ border against a 
background which lends inv isibility 
to the tall stem ahd its necessary 
support. — 


"act the pergola is a 
what — eruntions proposition 
ee 


some- 
for 
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if someone would tell us 


the’ 
adaptability to varied positions, 


15) 
the small garden, since in _ its 
strictest sense it implies a certain 
massiveness which would not he 


appropriate in such a situation, it 
may in a modified form .be used 
with good results and planted with 
any of our-rampant growing roses 
(which can still be safely planted) 
would soon become a_ delightfully 
shady walk. For such a construc- 
tion the timber employed should 
not be too heavy, pine poles in the 


‘ropigh not more than four or five 


inches in diameter, with cross 
pieces of considerably less dimen- 
sions would be suitable. The width 
should not be less than six feet 
and the uprights should be about 
that distance apatt. In height, 7 
feet or a little over would give a 
well proportioned appearance to 
the whole. 


ne & 
Weeds and Their Utilisation. 


How very pleasant it would be 
how 
to exterminate weeds, once for all. 
This is, however, an impossibility, 
and consequently let us make what 


use of them we can. And, first, 
what is a weed? ‘ Well, a weed 
is a noxious plant,” says ome. 


But all weeds are not noxious, 
many of them are useful to man- 
kind in one form or other. No! 
it is only the fact that they are in 
the wrong place, when growirg im 
a garden, which makes many of 
them noxious. For we all agree 
that in a garden the legitimate 
occupiers of the soil ought to 


— enjoy all the benefits of possession, 


while if these other occupants are 


crowding in like the camel in the 


old story, they will in time starve 
out the lawful residents. Many of 
these weeds are most beautiful 
flowers when in their proper habi- 
tat, and all have their own pecu- 
liar beauty ; but the fact remains 


that they are not in place in our 


gardens. ‘There they are, however, 
and we must do the best we can 


under the circumstances and make 
‘the robbers disgorge something for 


the good of the cultivated 
if we possibly can. 


plants 


— What to do. — 
Never allow a weed to seed in 


the garden. ~ An old saw says, 
“One year’s seeding, seven years’ 
weeding.” Therefore, remove all 


weeds before the shedding of seed 
has taken place. Amnual weeds 
should be collected off the ground 
in which they have been growing, 
and. from which they have been 
temoved by pulling or hoeing. 
Place them together in a heap in 
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some out of the way corner, and on the heap as many/of them will 


make additions from time to time. 


Turn over the heap at ~ regular 
intervals to assist decomposition. 
Whenever house slops are available 
tip them on the heap ‘and - thus 
strengthen the manurial properties 
of our ertswhile enemies. But there 
are biennial and perennial weeds as 
well as annuals. Do not put these 


SS Soe ==! 
MORE GOOD 


recommence growth ‘instead of de- 
caying. Do. not leave a ~weed 
growing any longer than the first 
time you see it large enough 
be pulled up. Even if there is not 
time to pull many, every one 
taken out allows more room for 
the proper plants to spread into 
the light and air, and in addition 
the moisture contained in the soil 
can be utilised for its right pur- 
pose. If by chance a weed should 
escape notice until the seed is 
ready to disperse, grasp the whole 
head of the plant and burn at 
once to prevent further mischief. 


An important point is * that, 
THAN the contents of the heap, when 


DOCTOR'S 
MEDICINE. 


Mrs. E. C. BROWN, of Leddenhall 


Street, Port Adelaide, S.A.,. writes 
that her health was so shattered 
through bad digestion that she felt 
she would never be well again. 
She altered her opinion when 
she wrote this letter, 11/10/12, to 


CLEMENTS 
TONIG 


CLEMENTS $ TONIC LTD. 


““YOUR MEDICINE HAS DONE 
MORE FOR ME THAN DOCTOR’S 
PRESCRIPTIONS, therefore I send 
you this letter.. Three years ago 
I had liver complaint ina very bad 
form, and my digestion was very 
poor, I had to be very careful what 
I ate, and instead of being glad 
when meal times came around, it 
was the reverse ; for if I took the 
smallest quantity of food it meant 
hours of pain tor me. I! found 
myself going under, when ONE 
OF YOUR PAMPHLETS was placed 
under my door that prompted me 
to get a bottle of CLEMENTS 
TONIC from the grocers. Alto- 
gether, I took SEVEN OR EIGHT 
BOTTLES OF THAT MEDICINE, 
AND WAS RESTORED TO VERY 
GOOD HEALTH. 


(Signed) 
Mrs. E. BROWN.”’ 


Irritable nerves, poor and uncer- 
tain appetite, lassitude, insonmnia 


or loss of sleep, weariness after a 
night's rest, sluggish liver for want 
of exercise, indigestion, and con 
stipation ate often the hanes oF 
everyday life. CLEMENTS TONIC 
assists Nature to keep the human 
(} house in order and to remedy fs) 
the above ev ls. Professional’ or 
: business men in any capacity should 
t yit. ALL CHEMISTS & STORE? 
SELL IT EVEKYWHERE. 


| THE . scattered on the garden at the time 


‘the 


of digging, will enrich the soil by 
providing the very elements , neces- 
sary to promote the healthy 
growth of our vegetable and floral 
follow the 

good for 


Friends thus we can 
golden eis a return 
evil. 

RS ME) Sue 


Origin of the Gladiolus. 


(From Horticulture). 


Comparing the wild species with 
modern hybrids one could 
hardly believe that the latter were 
offsprings of the former. Of the 
wild species referred to there liave 
so far been discovered 140 or nore, 
a few being natives of Hurope and 
Western Asia, ‘a few from the 
mountains of tropicall Afr ca; most 


to’. 


-reVelation to me. 


of them, however, are from. Cape 


Colony aia Natal: 


The gladiolus is quite an old 
flower, for we find as far back as» 
1596 Gladiolus segatum was culti- 
vated, and in 1629 Gladiolus By- 
zantinus was quite popular; also 
during the last -half of © the 
eighteenth century many — species 
were introduced, causing a great 
deal of interest in this flower. At 
one time Gladiolus segatum and 
communis were highly prized ‘for 
their medicinal properties, but for 
what ailment I have been unable 
to ascertain, ‘The starchy bulbs 
of some African species were also 
used by the natives as food. In 
1823.* Mr... Colvill, — of 
brought to notice the variety Col- 
villii, a’ cross between cardinalis 
and tristis, and which by later 
breeding has shown. some beautiful 
hybrids especially adapted for 
early forcing, although the flower 
is quite small. ‘It seems, however, 
to have been left to Van Houtte 
to start the ball rolling, when in 
1841 he introduced to the trade 
the Gandavensis' type, said by some 


Chelsea, | 


_ should be well pulverized, at which 
time the lightening process 


of soils. 


panes (18 sae os) 


authorities to am a cross” ere 

psittacinus and cardinalis, while 
others claim it is the — “result of 
crossing psittacinus and _ aa 


florus. I am inclined to the | for- 
mer theory, although — in some SO- 
called ganadavensis hybrids 4 he 


blood of oppositiflorus is pecog- 4 
nized, especially is it most prom- ; 
inent in that old variety: Cee 


The Lemoinel type, a iypeid. of 
purpureo-auratus and Gandavensis, 
was first introduced in 1878 by 
Victor Lemoine, and the Nanceian-_ 
us, a hybrid of Lemoinel and San- 
dersii, was introduced in 1889 by. 
the same hybridiser, About this 
time or perhaps a little. ealier, : 
a cross between Gandavensis and Ne 
Sandersii was obtained by Max 
Leichtlin, -of | Germany, which: 
strain came to America and ‘was i 
named~ Childsi. RAG 


About the year 1887 I happened | 
to see a small planting of gladioli 
in the garden of a personal friend, 
which, comparing quality, vitality, 
and multiplying functions were a 

IT found: japon 
inquiring that they were hybrids 
from the trial grounds of Mr. H. | 
H. Groff, of Canada, and immedi- i. 
ately I made it my business to 
stock up as rapidly as possible 
from that source, so that to-day I 
have between 15 and 20,000 seed- 
lings of exceptional merit, the re- 
sult sof crosses made by ‘that ay 
bridizer., 


eh! Cultusal Methods, ria 


‘The methods ‘employed in ay 
siccessful cultivation of the gladi- N 
olus are too well known to all of 
you for me to go into full details } 
hence I will - tojich lightly © upon 
this subject.’ One of the principal 
points is to select proper soil, for 
although this bulb will bloom in!) 4 
most any kind of soil and under ~ 
adverse conditions, still the same ~~ 
as most flowers it has its choice | 
Sandy loam is preferable, ; 
but if this cannot. be’ supplied, — 4 
heavy soil may be much lightened, 
by the application of sand. The ~ 
soil also should be well drained, 
for the gladiolus will not thrive 
well where there is excessive mois- 
ture. ‘The soil should be well fer- 
tilized in the fall and thoroughly 
ploughed, and again in the spring 


with 
sand should take place if required, 
The planting can be made in rows — 
or en masse, according to the uses 
which are to be made of | the — Na 
flowers. If space is limited the - Ms 
rows may be as close as’ eighteen ie 
apart j ony. 


ting , ol { course, ‘is intended for 
flowers. 5 


Letiches, (4 in.) is. shallow 
1 to plant in any soil for the 

take strong root and _ per- 
ufficient space for the 


: epth and even ; en a little deeper 
cially light soil, the spike 


e old corm to the - top of 
«a is a help toward _ sup- 


7 follow proper 

das a general) pe 
are required . except under 
ie pecans: such as — con- 


Mie 
. raps u 
e atphiiation of "ahd “same 
variety is accomplished in two 
. ys, first, by division, the old 
pulb- ‘producing from two to as 
bias as ten new blooming | bulbs. 
‘Second, by offsets or cormels which 
are “formed among the roots be- 
F tween the old bulb planted and Pe 
new “bulb or bulbs, which form © 
top. A large percentage of fiese 
cormels ‘require two years’ plant- 
ing in) order to secure blooming 
bulbs, and the first year may be 
sowed in rows one inch* (ZI in.) 
deep about _ twelve inches (12 
‘ varieties. are se- 
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no argument, which would convince 


the modern grower that chance 
seedlings (by bees, butterflies and 
other insects) are as good as 


those produced by hand hybridiza- 
tion, especially when hybridized by 
one whose experience and know- 
ledge of the habits and-constitu- 
tion of the parent plants as_ well 


as the proper methods to secure 
colour results, has taught him 
when and how ‘to make = such 


crosses. Sports now and then. ap- 
pear in my, fields, but so far, I 
have been unable to establish and 
reproduce them. 


— Decorative Value of the — 
Gladiolus. — 

With its new forms and coloring 
there is no decoration for which 
it is not eminently adapted and 
the absence of perfume as well as 
the odour from decomposition, 
which takes place with many 
other flowers, place it in the lead 
for table decorabior: Beautiful and 
artistic designs can be made with 
the individual flowers while the 


spikes can be arranged with green 


foliage in sprays, and other forms 
lasting much better than foses, 
carnations, in fact, any other 
flower, which by reason of such 
use must remain some time with- 
out water. 


—————_oe—__. 
English Names for Plants. 


A recent writer on the subject of 
flower names, deplores, says 
Gardener, the growing habit . of 
calling old- fayourites by their bo- 
tanical eqivalents, and expresses 


a hope that “the day, will come \ 


when we shall free ourselves from 


.the tyranny of hideous names.’’ 


The qitestion arises, how are we to 
gain such freedom? It is certain- 
ly true that we may nowadays 
hear an old cottage dame proudly 
declare, as she points to her fine 
Snapdragons, “ We calls ‘em Aunt 
Trynums now.’ And as we look 
into the kindly wrinkled face we 
think — sadly enough, perhaps— 
that surely ‘‘‘the old order chang- 
eth.” Nevertheless, the problem 
of garden names, simple and, suit- 
able for our garden plants, is not 
readily solved. ‘There is little fear 
that the hallowed names of M Lary- 
gold and Honesty, Forget-memnot, 
and Heart's-ease, Columbine, and 
the rest which are woven into the 
warp and woof of our current Eng- 
lish tongue .and literature, will 
ever die out in good earnest. 


But what of the multitudes of 
new plants, unknown to our fore- 
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- named, while they sought in 
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fathers, with which we are en- 
riched to-day. ‘There is scarcely 
a garden, however small, which 
does not contain some flowering 
shrub or herbaceous perennial for 
which no Hnglish name can be 
found, which is not as yet recog- 
mised, in fact, as a naturalised 
British subject. Many attempts 


have been made during the last 
thirty years to coin new lnglish 
names to fit some of these desir- 


‘able aliens whom we wish to wel- 


come and to domicile, but it has 
been more or less so far a failure. 
There is no real objection to such 
modern names as Foam Flower or 
Plantain Ijly, but they have not 
taken root in our every-day speech 
as freely as in our gardens; and, 
when we have to characterise the 
different kinds of Plantain IAly, 
we have no choice but to fall back 
upon a scientific nomenclature. 


Possibly we might have taken 
more paits to enquire alter the 
local names of imported pfants, so 
that both root and name might 
have been translated together. 
Local names are generally signifi; 
cant and sometimes pleasing. Yet 
other-landers have not always been 
entirely happy in their choice of 
flower names. Take, for example, 
the Rose des Alpes. Have we never, 


_ in former days, met, tourists in the 


Swiss mountains with hands full 
of the little Rhododendron so 
vain 
for the alpine Rose which they ex- 
pected to find. Of course, we are 
all too clever now to make such 
a mistake, but it may serve as an 
instance of the uselessness of a 
vernacular name which applies to 
two totally distinct plants., In our 
own language it is still a moot 
point whether the old name of 
Gilly-flower belonged formerly to 
Stock or Carnation. The weight 
of evidence rests probably with 
the latter, yet that the mame was 
indiscriminately used may be fair- 
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ly concluded from the fact that in 
country districts one may still oc- 
easionally hear the old folk speak 
of the Stock as a Gilly-flower. 


In passing we may remark that 


those who have made a study ol 
the derivation of words tell us 
that hardly any of our common 
plant names belong in truth to 


our native English. Most of them 
come either from a French or Latin 


root, and nothing goes to prove ’ 
more strongly the mixed  charac- 
ter of our common speech than 
these time-worn names which we 
cherish as purely. Hnglish. Most 


of pis would be ready to credit the 
Rose with an English name, yet 
Rose was borrowed from the 
Tatin. The true English name 
for the plant lingers in the word 
“hep” or ‘“ hip,” which we now 
use solely for its fruit, though 
once it meant both plant and 
flower. It becomes us, therefore, 
to be modest in speaking of the 
name-origin even of our national 
flower. 


But, taking our conglomerate 
tongue as it is, how hard) to find 
a name—short, descriptive, and 
apt—itor a new plant. Anyone who 
has tried to coin such a name 
that will prove both altogether 
fitting and likely to live in our 
garden vocabulary knows ‘the  cal- 


ficulty. We can scarcely, revert to 
the old doctrine of signatures 


upon which our ancestors drew so 
freely ; and crisp, representative 
words are comparatively limited 
and fail to hit thé mark when we 
come to apply them. Here, then, 
is a task worthy of greater intel- 
lect and fuller knowledge than has 
of late been bestowed upon it. 
There are numberless plants in our 
gardens of which we arte obliged 
to confess that they have no Eng- 
lish names, and the botanic Greek 
or atin compound falters upon 
our lips, for, as a rule, we can 
discern that it is absoJitely mean- 
ingless, leaving no impress upon 
the enquirer. 


Winter Flowering Sweet 
Peas. 


Though somewhat inferior in de- 
corative value to the best type of 


spring-blooming sweet peas, the 
winter-flowering section is useful 


because of the rapidity with which 
it comes into bloom. ‘The habit 
of growth of the two classes is 
quite diflerent. So marked is this 
distinction that when first’ intro- 
duced, it was thought to have ori- 
ginated as the result of a cross 
between the spring blooming type 
and some dissimiliar. but allied 
family and one of the vetches was 
widely, credited with being one of 
the parents ; indeed, we remember 
reading some correspondence in the 
American horticultural press, in 
which a commercial grower claim- 
ed to have made the cross for the 
express purpose of shortening the 
period between germination and 
time of bloom. 


The winter-flowering type , is 
more dwarf in growth, more sparse, 
in foliage, and unlike the  spring- 
flowering section, it does not im- 
dulge” in that exasperating halt 
when a few inches high, but grows 
right ahead till it reaches what 
will be practically its full height 
when the fitst blooms are pro- 
duced. Side shoots are then put 
out and the plant settles down to 
its main flowering. * 


In America the winter-flowering 
sweet pea, as grown under glass, 
is a fairly important commercial 
crop and the question oftits origin, 
culture, and variental forms has 
been investigated at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the results beimg reported 
in Bulletin 379. In this experi- 
ment seventy-three varieties from 


five sources in England (Fngle- 
mann's /Praecox type), Algeria, 


(Arkwright’s Telemly type), and 
America were tested. The writer 
of the report before us states that. 
not the slightest felatvonship to 
the vetch was observed, though se- 
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veral varieties were, for compara- 
tive purposes, grown and observed — 


at all stages of development. The 
probable origin. of the ‘type i 
traced back to the variety known 


as Painted Lady, so common in the © 
gardens of not so many years_ 
to,w 


ago, which was sent 


i 


-9 yt 


is] 


England from Ceylon in 1737 and 


then described as ‘a new species. 
The g 
tion of the ordinary spring to the 


winter flowering type is an inter- © 
esting instance of the eflect of en-~ 


vironmental conditions and is thus 
described. 


larly bright flowered plant of the 


Painted Lady. She planted them 
in her gardem and each succeeding © 


year saved and planted seed from 


what she thought were her best ~ 
She did not raise many, © 


plants. 
some years not more than a dozen. 
The garden was 


tile, was often not more ‘than a 


foot in depth, and gradually her 
plants became more compact and ~ 
or 


sturdy until alter some ten 0 
twelve years she ceased to train 


them, simply letting them support - 
After about 25 years. 


themselves. 
of this treatment she sold a hun~ 
dred seeds to a nurseryman, 
from those seed came the vai 
ety Blanche Ferry, which is the 
more or fess direct amcestreSs OL 
the present race. The average 
number of days taken by the ecat= 
lier varieties to come into bloom 
is seventy days, whilst the flower- 
ing periods is given as from five 
to six months. In one experiment 
plants of the winter flowering 
type had been in flower for. this 
length of time before spring flow- 
ering plants sown om the same 
day showed their first bloom. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that the spring flowerers might ha 
been sown many weeks later am 
still flowered at about the same 
time. ‘ : 


first step in the transforma- — 


‘Some forty years ago © 
a woman in northern New York no-— 
ticed and saved seed from a particu- 


over limestone 3 
ledges, where the soil, though fer-— 


and 
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: _ Notes for September. 


: ts = 4 
<a Ss ber may be said to mark 


the inning of summer vegetable 
Rrardeting. any people will, of 


- course, have raised seedlings  al- 
_ ready, but for the majority who 
_ buy their seedlings or wait till 


summer stuff is sowable outside 
_ this is a very important month. 
_ It is the nature of the,;season ra- 
~ ther than the date on the almanac 
_ which should be the real guide. 
It is not of much use planting 
melons, cucumbers, etc., till there 
is some life and warmth in the 
_ ground, nor on the other hand is it 
good to waste any time when 
- once the soil is right, rather risk 
' a few perished seeds. All the 
beans, except the broad bean, all 
the cucumber tribe, tomatoes, Cape 
Gooseberries, egg fruit, capsicums, 
sugar corn, New Zealand spinach, 
etc., will want pretty prompt at- 
tention now. — a 


= - 


‘egetable 


Garden 
— Melons. — es" 


More heat than the cucumber, 
but less manure and less water, 
otherwise just the same treatment 
about sums up the melons’ require- 
ments. Though very much liked 
by some people it does not seem 
to be a generally popular fruit. 
It is by no means difficult to grow 
first class melons, but it wants 
more cate than-others of the same 
group. <A well prepared rooting 
place, with a fair quantity of old 
manure, dug in also some sandy 


Toad sweepings, if the ground is 


very stiff, is.the first step towards 
good melons. <A nice pocket of 
well-decayed leaf mould is an ex- 
cellent help to starting the seed- 
lings thriftily. There are a num- 
ber of good varieties, red and green 
fleshed, heavily and lightly netted.~ 
Amateur gardeners will not be able 
to find much fault with the, follow- 
ing half dozen: Long Island, Beauty, 
Banquet, Champion Market, Rocky 
Ford, Hackensack, and Paul Rose. 
They may not be the best six but 
they are at any rate a very good 
six, with plenty of varriety. 


— Tomato. — 


Tomato seed may be:sown in the 
open during this month, and with 
care should come along and quick- 
ly make fine thrifty plants, but one 
must be on the look out for late 


frosts. If you do not want to be 
bothered with transplanting, ete., 
just sow a few seed where you 
want each plant to grow, and 


alterwards weed out to the strong- 
est seedlings. Tomatoes usually 
come up as thick as grass, so you 
do not want to put in many seed 
at each place. The plant likes a 
rich and firm root bed, but. one 
which is quite sweet. A good way 
to prepare a bed is to take out a 
trench about a foot deep, lay in a 
covering of 3 inches of old stable 
manute, turn this over to full 
depth of the fork, tread it down 
firmly, add 6 inches of earth and 
another layer of manure, mix 
these well, and firm it, return the 
rest’ of the earth and lay on a 
thin coating of manure, turn. this” 
over lightly and leave in. the 
rough for a week. At the end of 
that time turn the top spit over 
lightly with a fork, rake smooth 
with a dishing towards the  cen- 
tre. - If the surface soil is not to, 
your liking a small potful of sandy 
earth put at each place you are 
goifig to sow and pressed firm and 
level with the ground will rectify 
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that. On this sprinkle half a 
' dozen seed, cover with less than 
half an inch of the same _ soil and 


give one more pat with the foot or 
spade. A further thin covering of 
manure will be an improvement, 
especially if the weather is dry. 
Wighteen inches to two feet apart 
in the row is a satisfactory dis- 
tance. As to varieties, there are 
many and most of them are good, 
it is really more a matter of 
growing than of naming. If you 
want a very large tomato there is 
Ponderosa, or better still, though 
not as large as Large Red. Seed 
grown under this name gives very 
varied results. At its best it is a 
very, fine fruit, large, rich in 
colour, comes early to fruiting, is 
solid in flesh, and of good flavour 
and a heavy bearer. Burwood’s 
Pirize is another very fine variety, 
we have had some very even sized 
heavy tomatoes of this sort, of 
better appearance but not so pro- 
lific as Large Red. The plant is 
of very leafy growth, which is 
sometimes an advantage. Larli- 


ana is of course well known as 
one of the very best. Wilding’s 
Early Prolific is not largely 


grown, we had some seed from Mr. 
C. French, of Victoria, some two 
or three years ago, and a _ very 
strong recommendation of its all 
round excellence. It is certainly 
a valuable variety. Dwarf, con- 
pact, early, holds its bloom well, 
fruits in large but not tight 
bunches, fruit of good colour, aver- 
ages fair medium size, flesh firm 
and of nice crisp flavour. Some 
friends to whom we gave some of 
the seed reported very favourably. 
“The best P have grown,” said one 
amateur, and a large grower who 
saw a few plants, remarked, ‘It 
looks good, it probably is good, 
and I am certainly going to give 
it a trial.’ After selecting one’s 


varieties and sowing the seed there 


is of course a good deal to be 
done before ‘picking a crop, but any 
of the above will do their share if 
the grower will do his. 


— Cucumber. —" 


The cucumber is another subject 
with which culture counts for much 
more than kind. It does not, m 
fact, matter much how you spell 
its particular variental name, as 


Jong as you do, not forget the 


manure barrow when sowing it or 
the water tap when growing it. 
Within reason one cannot make 


the bed too rich or keep it too 
moist. If you bear this in mind 
and act on it, cucumbers will 


grow riotously and fruit prodigous- 
ly. If you want to grow really 
handsome cucumbers, Telegraph is 
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as good, or perhaps a little better 
than any we have tried, and it is 
top quality. Goliath and Giant 
of Arnstadt are also heavy 
weights. Stockwood, Long Gireen, 
Prickly, Cardiff Castle, are not so 
large but productive and of good 
flavour. Japanese is a climber 
and makes a handsome screen. One 
of the white varieties may be a 


novelty, but the colour somehow 
gives rather; a shock when one 
sees the first fruit amongst the 


green leaves, kind of looks as if 
it hadn't got its clothes on, but it 
tastes all right. The apple or 
lemon cucumbers are small fruited 
sorts. They have no particular re- 
commendation as far as we know, 
but no disadvantages for the home 
garden where they certainly adda 
little variety. Pickled’ cucumbers 
belong to another part of ‘the 
paper, but as Mrs. Beeton, of im- 
mortal memory, said about the 
hare, you have to grow your 
cucumber before you can pickle it. 
The gherkin is very prolific and 
easily grown. We forgot to men- 
tion that the apple cucumber 
comes into fruit,early and so does 
Jewel of Koppitz. There ‘is no 
best cucumber but no ‘ome could 
reasonably object to meeting any 
of the.above at table, either with 
oil and vinegar, salt, aunatural or in 
a salad, unless of course they hap- 
pened to be bitter, which is a dis- 
pensation of Providence or Nature, 
which is as mysterious as it is 
unpleasant. The trottble comes to 
the old and the young, the green 
and the white, the long and the 
short, the smooth and the rough, 
the well grown and the ill grown 
with quite distressing impartiality 
and unfortunate frequency. / 


— Stable and Artificial Manure. — 


Stable manure or artificial man- 
ure the better ? is a question often 
asked by the suburban vegetable 
grower. Ijike many other ques- 
tions it cannot be answered in any 
definite fashion, a great deal de- 
pends on conditions. If it were 
only a question of convenience and 
the supplying of a certain. quanti- 
ty of plant food, the answer 
would be simple, but it is not. 
Plant food in artificial manure is 
as cheap or cheaper than in most 
natural manures. The manure it- 
self is easier to buy, easier to 
cart, easier to store, easier to ap- 
ply, sometimes quicker in; action 


and free from the objection which | 


stable ‘manure has, unless very 
carefully stored, that of fotming a 
breeding ground for flies innumer- 
able. The question is, are these 
advantages outweighed by the fact 


that in almost all cases natural 
manure improves the mechanical 
composition or ‘texture of soil 


whereas artificial manure is either 
without eflect or may occasionally 
be harmful. A fair general answer 
would be, in heavy, sticky, loams 
and clays, use stable manure. In 
medium free working average gar- 
den soil use both. In soils which 
have been heavily manured in the 
past and are losing body and 
mellownéss use artificial only. In 
naturally light sandy ground, use 
sheep, cow, or pig Manure in pre- 
ference to ordinary stable manure 
and supplement this with artifi- 
cial. All natural manure contains 
phosphoric acid, potash, and nitvo- 
ren. In artificial manures, bone- 
dust contains phosphoric acid and 
some nitrogen; it is a very safe 
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but rather slow manure. Mineral 
super is safe with any ordinary 
care, and is quicker in getting to 
work. For potash one must look © — 
to sulphate or muriate of potash — 
and for nitrogen to nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia, both of 

which act at once on plant growth. 

One mistake often made with arti- 

ficials is to use too much. It is- 
well to remember that a bucketful 

of artificial manure contains more 
food than a load of stable stuff. 
and that a dusting which makes, 
no particular showing on a bed 

is equal to some cwts. per acre. 

Nearly all artificials are injurious 

to. the leafagte of plants and re- 
quire to be carefully applied, either 

dry or in solution. 


— Manure for Root Crops. ore 


Do not use much stable manure 
when growing beetroot or any 
other root vegetable for that mat- 
ter, as it invariably causes the — 
plant to put out a lot of fibrous 
roots which are not wanted. Let 
what stable manure used! by the 
oldest you have and never sow or 
plant in freshly manured ground. 
The beet is one of the potash 
hungry crops.’ It is said to want © 
three times as much potash as it 
does nitrogen and nearly three 
times as much phosphoric acid, | 


— Clubbing in Cabbages. — 


The symptoms of clubbing are 
easily noticed. The leaves of the «| 
plant flag, turn yellow, and drop 
off, and when the plants are pulled | 
up it is always found that the 
roots are knotted or warty, and 
curiously deformed, This disease 
is most troublesome on _ spent, 
sour, and sticky soils. _ The  at- 
tacks are atitributed by some to 
the work of an insect, but though 
maggots of several kinds are very 
often present in the diseased roots, 
they are not/the cause of the lazge — 
knots on the roots. — . 

Though Cabbages like good soil, 
the disease is worst in i Rabiacts. + 
soil, Where cabbages hi d 


ave* been. 14 
planted out on land that previous- 
ly yielded a crop of onions, it 1s 
said that clubbing is not nearly so 
prevalent. A dressing of lime is 
a good preventive. Those who — 
use night soil or other, sewage — 

should not use these too frequent- Fp 
ly on ground where cabbages or =~ 
other plants of the Brassica tribe 
are to be planted, as their “fies 
quent use tends to clubbing. Cab-_ 

bages should never be planted on — 
the same ground twice 1m succes- 
sion. ‘The following mixture has 


been found to be very efficacious in 


& ‘soot, half 


® 


Be 


: poling cfvbbin$. ‘Three parts of 
a part of common lime, 
‘and three and a half parts of clay, 


4 ‘should be mixed up in liquid forns, 


This done the roots of the plants 
should be laid in it for about one 
i hour: ees planting out. 


s 


. a Cabbage Aphis. S 


& ° If aphis is left unchecked , it will 


& Se vies 


Ds of blight. 


ly destroy the plants, and a 
will be lost. There are 
remedies for this kind 
A common, old-fashion- 
ed, and simple remedy is to pour 
_ soapsuds over. the plants, © thus 
watering the. soil and destroying 
» the insect life ; if a little soft. soap 
be mixed with the ordinary suds, 
so much the better. It is a: good 
plan to dip the seedlings, — roots 


numerous 


bt and tops, before planting, in warm 


_ soapsuds. Tobacco, either infuséd 


or in any other form. isan excel- 


of this and. most other 
5. 


*] 


lent remedy for aphis, and so is 
tar-water, sprinkled on to the in- 
fested plants. The best preventive 
kinds of 
blights is to keep the plants 
growing vigorously by means of an 
abundant supply of moisture and 
‘manure, but immediately 
makes its appearance, some kind 
of insecticide should be used. Our 
seedsmen keep a variety of blight- 
resisting materials on hand. 
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— Cabbage Moth. — ther be dry; and the finest stimu- 
: lant, when they begin to make 
Another pest which often causes growth, is a diustiip idaooe sia 
much damage to the cabbage or Sade donin = 
brassica tribe is the) “cabbage ~ ; nae Beetroot. — 
moth,’ sometimes called the “ dia- ] 
mond moth,” and the “‘ green In lifting beetroot, care must, of 
worm of cabbage.”’ Owing to our course, be taken not to bruise or 
greater knowledge, chiefly diffused injure the roots in any way, else 
by means of Mr. French's valuable the colour when the, beets are 
work, entitled ‘‘ Handbook of the .cooked will be pale.) In lifting and 
Destructive Insects of Victoria,” preparing Beetroots for exhibition 
this “‘ cabbage-worm ”’ pest is less select those of even size and good 
common than it used to be. Spray- . shape, and carefully sponge away 
ing the infested plants with kero- all the soil without iniiring the 
sene emulsion, say, one part ‘of skin. Any very fine roots that are 
emulsion to 25 of water; is an ef- present may be removed without 
fectual remedy. A cheaper method “any harm accruing, but judgment 
of destroying the pest, and one. must be used in this operation. 
which is strongly recommended 


where a large area of ground, has 
to be gone over is as follows :— 
Take 1 lb. of coal-tar, and boil it 
in a couple of gallons of water, 
-and, when boiling, dilute in the 
proportion of two gallons of the 
liquid, as taken from the boiler, 
with too gallons of fresh water. 


— Carrots. 


Carrots, if left in the ground 
after maturity, are apt to split, 
and become practically worthless. 
Cut off the tops, and rub off any 
soil adhering to the roots, but no 
attempt should be made to clean 
them ; store only the sound ones 
in coal ashes or sand in a _ cool 
place ; or if the crop is heavy, and 
there is not room under cover, 
Carrots will keep very well if 
stored in covered heaps made in 
the garden, as for Potatoes. Beets 
can be treated the same way. 
They must be lifted and handled 
with great care, otherwise the 
roots may get bruised, when bleed- 
ing will ensue, and when boiled the 
colour is very inferior. Dio not qut 
off the tops, but twist them off 
with the hand, leaving 2 inches or 
3 inches of the stem attached. 


— Parsley. — 
Few plants grown in the kitchen 
garden are more in request the 
whole year through than the 


above, both for flavouring and gar- 
nishing ; and there is no nicer 
looking border plant for the kit- 
chen garden. When planting out 
it should be remembered that to 
attain the best results over-crowd- 
ing must be avoided. 
should be put out 1 foot apart all 
ways, the ground being deeply dug 
Nand well manured. It is well to 
remember that Parsley raots very 
deeply, and enjoys a good depth 
of broken soil. The young plants 
will -require to be damped over 
during the evening should the wea- 


The plaats — 
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A Substitute for Sea-kale. 


A correspondent ‘to an English 
gardening paper, writes :—To those 
who are fond of Seakale and have 
not the means to grow it, the 
following hint may be useful. Get 
some Swede turnips and put them 
in a dark place with a tempera- 
ture anywhere between 50 and 60 
degrees. Stand them in a single 
layer, with the crown’ j1ppermost, 
and if the floor is damp they will 
need no soil around them ; gall that 
it is necessary to do is keep them 
perfectly dark. In a few weeks 
they will have long shoots on 
them similar to Seakale, which 
may be cut and cooked in the 
same way.: If a few roots are 
brought in each week a succession 
may be kept. When properly pre- 
pared, it is not unlike Seakale in 
flavour. White turnips may be 
treated in the same way. 
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Oranges, not forgetting the man- 


darin, lemons, loquats, guavas, 
feijoas, are all plantable during 
the next few weeks. Get the 


ground, well prepared first, it is 
time saved in the end. 


The planning and planting of a 
new frit garden is only the first 
step in the successful production of 


fruit. The subsequent, care is 
sometimes neglected even by the 
commercial grower. 

Many people have got in the 


habit of thinking that when trees 
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are planted our work is done and 
that Nature ,will do the rest., So 
she will, but all the more  g‘tickly 
for a helping hand. ~ ; 


Young trees are as susceptible to 
care and cultivation as are any 
other young things. It is'a mis- 
take to think that a well grown, 
profitable tree just ‘happens ”” be- 
cause it doesn’t. 


There, are three essential points 
in fruit growing ; first is pruning, 
the second, spraying, and ‘the third 
cultivation and fertilization, and 
each without the others is incom- 


plete To spray without pruning 
would be a waste of material on 
dead branches and_ superfluous 
wood. ‘This extra wood also hin- 


ders the development of the fit 
by shutting out the sunlight and 
air, which are essential; also ren- 
dering the trees more liable to in- 
sect and fungus attacks, for when 
disease gets a strong foothold 
in an orchard it will wet into the 
older wood and also affect the fruit 
spurs for the following crop and 
this point accounts largely for 


. crop failures. 


The 
moth is very 


first spraying for codlin 
important, and un- 


der some circumstances, may be 
the only one necessary. In most 
cases, however, three sprayings 


should be given, the first when the 
petals have fallen is the one which 
counts for most, and it is time to 
be thinking about it now. 


All grafted and budded trees 
should be gone over and all band- 
ages loosened if necessary, to pre- 
vent girdling. Rub off all growths 
which are below the buds or 
grafts. Tie up the young shoots 
as they grow, to stakes to prevent 
their being blown off. It is often 
wise to pinch out the end of the 
shoots to cause them to strength- 
en and to assist the development 
of side buds and sometimes to 
make them fotk. 


As a tcee is trained so it will 
grow. As the growth develops go 
over young trees and remove or 
nip back all shoots except those 
required to form the tree. Many 
erowers say this is profitable work 
in a large orchard ; it is certainly 
so in the home garden. 


Not only the commercial fruit- 
fruit for home use should have 
grower but everyone who grows 
some knowledge of combating in- 
sects and diseases as they are al- 
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ways present in a greater or less _ 


degree. ; 


Spraying pays, but it pays best 
when it is done thoroughly, with 
the proper material, and at the 


right time for the fungus diseases | 
The results _ 


you -wwish to subdue. 
are not always immediately appar- 
ent. It often means all the difference 
between a good crop and an_ in- 


ferior one or no crop at all. 


Progressive and intelligent or- 
chardists are those who, when they 
become convinced of the necessity 
of manuting, ask themselves. the 
preliminary questions: what  sub- 
stances ares removed— from the 
land and sold in the crop, and if 
these. substances are essential, 
how may I most economically re- 
turn them to the land, in order 
that its fertiity may remain un- 
diminished, and that I may  con- 
tinue to gather full crops? The 
answers to these questions should 
be known to and realised by every 
orchardist who would spend money 
to the greatest advantage in man- 
uring his trees and the answers 
are not difficult to arrive at. 


Bonedust is a very good manure 
but it is not a complete manure. 
Many people, however, appear to 
think, writes an exchange, that as 
long as they give their trees 
“honedust”’? they have done all 
that can possibly be required. They 
rather crudely argue that as the 
trees want manure, and bonedust 
is .a good permanent manpire, the 


-giving of a snfficient, quantity of 


bonedust is all that is required. 


If the crop is heavy, it is ab- 
solutely necessary in the case of 
apricots and peaches to thin out 
the superfluous fruits, if an even 
sample of good quality fruit is 
wanted. a 


Most people believe in the theory 
of fruit thinning though they some- 
times fail in the practice. If it is 
good to thin, it is better to thin 
early, for by so doing the tree is 
spared a considerable waste of 
energy. 


Even when a»tree only appears 
to be carrying a light’ crop, it is 
in every way desirable to remove 
all defective small fruit, amd espe- 
cially one of twin fruit, for unless 
this is done, either both 


very inferior. | 


Budding, though usually left till 


somewhat later, may be done as — 


soon as the sap is flowing freely. 


Where as much growth as possible — 


ens 


are — 
dwarfed or one at least’ remains — 


iis season, the earlier 
, under suitable  con- 
lit dos; ‘the better: tte or." 
i , P 


ee _ old GrekSone 
we 


ae ee “good time to*take in 
anc any old trees which are be- 
exhausted. Dig in a 
al.ammount of stable manure 
in addition, give each tree, 
five pounds of superphosphate 
‘one pound of sulphate of pot- 
. Scrape ‘off all rough bark 
: eut out all dead and super- 
uous enact 


a 


rai Red Spider. — — 


Red spider is a very persistent 
nemy, it begins early and works 
ong hours. “Tf you find young al/ 
mond trees of older ones, for that 
matter, showing a frost-bitten av- 
pearance, the trouble is probably 
due to “this cause. You may be 
“quite sure of this if the trees show 
‘a slightly reddish tinge, which will 
be caused by myriads of insects, 
which are too small to be seen 
‘individually, except by the strong- 
est sight. The red is not of course 
sufficiently pronounced to infuriate 
bull, but it is sometimes unmis- 
takeably present. Kerosene emul- 
‘sion or other contact insecticide 
will make an end of them. — 


" 
4 


e 


Pes Sprays and Bees. — 


— Though it may not be an easy 
matter to bring direct proof that 
spraying whilst a tree is in bloom 
is particularly harmful, either to 
the tree itself or to the bees 
which visit it, writes an Amerilan 
horticultural paper, there its: no 
doubt that the gerieral opinion ‘is 
against’ the practice, and for the 
OWING seasons. In the first 
place, “spraying during blossoming 
“time is unwise, because instead of 
“doing good to the trees it is harm- 
as it prevents fertilizarion of 
t blossoms, and thus spoils a 
good harvest. In any case it is 
less, peeuse while in blossom, 
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the petals of the flowers form a 

screen and practically prevent the 


wash from reaching the parts to be 
protected. It is therefo're a loss 
of time to spray at this” time. 
Lastly, it is,to be absolutely con- 
demned, as it poisons the bees and 
prevents their fertilizing the 
flowers. This is a very import- 
ant matter for the bee-kepper, 
whose interests are 
with those of the fruitgrower. 


—————-@—_—_——-- 
Trees by the Roadside. 


oe 


One reads a good deal of the 
extent to which fruit trees of 
various kinds are ,1sed for shade 
and decoration in the public high- 
ways of continental Europe. In 
Germany in particular this attrac- 
tive and beautiful practice is very 
common. It appears thatthere 
is little difficulty experienced either 
in the maintenance of the trees or 
the protection or disposal of the 
fruit. Sometimes such plantings 
are in the public ownership, some- 
times in that of private indivi- 
duals. Possibly the German small 
boy, not to mention his elder 
brother, is built on different lines 
to our Australian variety, but we 
should certainly prefer 
trees in which we were interested 
to be on the inside of a wite fence, 
well barbed. Such conditions 
would, we imagine, be healthier for 
the crop. There are, however, se- 
veral other reasons why the imi- 
tation of this theoretically—and it 
must be admitted, practically suc- 
cessful custom—is not in this coun- 
trv very feasible. For instance, 
climatic conditions will have an 
important bearing, not only unon 
the ‘life of road-side fruit trees, but 
upon the practical question of their 
appearance. In manv parts of the 
country the intense heat of a few 
weeks of summer will at once con- 
demn the general run of fruit 
trees (under roadside conditions) 
for ornamental purposes, becattSe it 
burns up their beauty, and their 
leaves will dry out and fall long 
before the trees of the bush show 
any signs of trouble. Another rea- 
son is that it would be more or 
less impracticable to give road- 
side fruit trees the cultivation and 
care necessary to best results. On 
the other hand the blossoming and 
fruiting periods of fruit trees along 
the roadside would be attractive 
bevond expression, but , these 
periods are of comparative short 
duration and would hardly com- 
pensate for months of expression- 
less existence, 
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Shall we Give the Birds a 
Chance or not. 


There are many people who be- 
lieve that reckless and uncontrolled 
bird slaughter is one of the chief 
causes of the enormous losses suf- 
fered every year through insect 
ravages and the overwhelming 
spread of weed pests. De Mon- 
taigne, over three hundred years 
years ago, said, ‘‘ Tet us a little 
permit Nature to take her own 
way ; she better understands her 
own affairs than we.’’ In the 
wanton destruction of birds and 
small wild animals, the laying 
waste of forests and other  inter- 


ferences that modify and obstruct 
the operations of Nature, thought- 
ful. observers hava long discerned 
the presage of evil days to come. 
These apprehensions are no longer 
limited to a few but are becoming 
widespread. 


At the same time it must be 
confessed that the commercial or- 
chardist may well be excused if he 
fails ‘to recognize the beauty or, at 
all events, the equity of Nature’s 
adjustments. The philosophic calm 
of bygone centuries is somewhat 
out of place perhaps in these 
bristling days. The whole system 
of fruitgrowing is how more or 
less artificial and the one touch of 
Nature which bird lovers advocate 
does not in practice appear to be 
a very workable proposition. “It 
is not everyone who can regard the 
bird versns fruit situation with the 
same cheerful tolerance that a 
Hills cherry grower expressed, 
who, when on finding his trees half 
stripped, merely remarked, ‘‘ It’s 
all richt, they keen the fn1it down 
but the prices up.”’ 


Tt is of course different with the 
suburban fruit grower, and in this 
case: most people’s svmpathies will 
be with the birds. The man who 
grows a few cases for family use, 
does not as a rule spray, and is in 
himself something of a pest to his 
neighbours, so as long as_ the 
birds do the work, or some of it, 
which he leaves undone, he has 
very little cause to grumble. In 
any: case he can always protect his 
fruit and often does. He is not 
usually as broad minded as an 
English amateur fruit grower, who 
wrote to ‘‘ The Garden,’ as fol- 
lows :—‘' The correspondence re- 
spectins sparrows is. an illustca- 
tion of the curious disposition 
people exhibit of desiring to inter- 
fere with the ordinary course of 
Natpire. I live on the side of a 
river and grow fruit, I live in an 
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atmosphere of birds, 
serve my fruit. 


but I pre 
I had a gardener 
once who set to work shooting 
birds because an army of ‘tits 
stripped a'cherry tree of its buds 
in a single morning. I stopped 
him and explained that no amount 
of shooting would mend matters. 
You must protect the fruit and en- 
courage the birds. to do their office 
of protecting the trees from grubs. 
The water brings the birds, and I 
feed them on the principle that 
when birds cease to be hungry they 
cease to be mischievous. I have 
blackbirds, thrushes, the whole 


finch tribe, the waetail and innum- ~ 


erable sparrows. The thrushes clear 
my lawn of worms. I have not a 
slug in the whole place, and the 
fruit’ flourishes because the birds 
do their office; and I protect the 
fruit. It is far easier to protect 
than to shoot, and while protec- 
tion is effectual, shooting is ridicu- 
lous, “Blackbirds and thrushes like 
Strawberries, and Strawberries I 
protect by erecting over the entire 
bed a tent of netting 6 feet high. 
Once arranged it is good for years. 
Pears I protect with bags made of 
mosquito net. When properly grown 
Pears cluster, and a bag may en- 
close half a dozen. No birds touch 
them ; the fruit is the more  deli- 
cate in the result ; and the string 
over a 
neighbouring twig, if the ripe fruit 
falls it hangs in ‘the bag. Those 
who know nothing about it, and 
want to shoot sparrows, exclaim, 
“What a cost and what labour : ”’ 
Nothing of the kind; a few  shill- 
ings and a few hours, and the bags 
last for years. , 


Another correspondent takes a 


different view of the question, es- - 


pecially with regard to the spar- 
row, for he writes :—Though it is 
a moot point whether or not the 
sparrow always deserves the hard 
things that are said about him, 

we own that he is a rascal, a 
thief, that he actually beats his 
wife, indulges in unseemly brawls 
and revels in ripe fruit orchards 
and newly sown gardens. But his 
master passion is a love for those 
very insects that do more harm. 
than the whole bird creation, and 
as his appetite (especially that of 
the young brood) is a voracious 
one, he destroys great numbers of 
these pests. Still he is a _ pest,” 
and adds, ‘‘ we caught ‘over 2,000 
sparrows and finches in a very 
short time. Make a feeding place 
by spreading some chaff and gzain 
on the spot where it is intended 
placing the trap behind some bush 
fence or wall. In a day or two 
place the trap in position ; allow 


the birds to ae up 3 grain undis- 


you set off the trap. I have often — 


‘about. 


‘ing on their sides and backs, 


turbed for a day or two before 
putting it into use the cord being 
attached to the top of the stick tr 
anf long enough to reach tthe fence : 
or wall as the case. may be. By: = 
giving a slight jerk at the — cord 


caught as many as ae eae 


more, in one Rae ny Dt 
e ‘8 


‘The follo patie account ternother a 
method, except for a possible ob- — 
jection on temperance pare R nasi 
seems almost as effective. Steep 
a few handfuls of ~ “wheat in 
sweetened Brandy and strew it 
PaGea mks recorded that when — 
the sparrows found the dosed © 
wheat they thought they had got | 
to a picnic, and so they had; but | 
in 15 of 20 minutes they were the 
tipsiest lot of sparrows ever seen. ~ 
They rolled about the ground fall- | 
and 
kicking their heels in the air, all ~ 
the while uttering the most comi- - 
cal squeals. Their squeaking did — 
not last long for the boys gather- ~ 
ed them up and threw them into — 
bags, gathering in the first day ~ 
two bushels of “inebriated spar- — 
rows. ‘Three or four days later — 
the experiment was repeated with | 
almost equal succes and from 
time to time afterwards till the — 
spatrows finally tabooed the | 
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roughly tested before they could really 
be called GOOD. If you do the same 
with COX’ CLEANSO—give it a tho- 
rough test, use it according to the 
instructions on each bottle (net using — 
too much) there is only one conclu- 
sion you can come to, and that is, 
that it is far better than the old way B 
of rubbing with a lot of soap, for My 


CLEANSO saves Bale your time, 4 


CLEANSO dispenses with the a: 
of a washboard. nee 


CLEANSO obviates all “see rub 
bing and scrubbing; amd there- 
fore clothes last much longer. - a 


CLEANSO cleanses THOROUGH 


the most sete fais 
laces. a 
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all, be quite as effective, 
ea less amusing — perhaps j, a 
sonec arrow has: mo use for 
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A cording = eee cat- 
ied out by the Cornell Eyxperi- 
ment Station in America, a crop 
at ounting to 125 bushels of ‘ap- 
les removes in the fruit and leaves 
alone on the average of 20 years, 
a4) ‘ths. - Potash, 15% ths. Phos- 
phoric acid, and 66%,ths. Nitrogen 
per acre ‘per. annum. It is shown 
by comparison that apples re- 
move three times as much potash, 
twice as much nitrogen, and half 
as much again of phosphoric acid 
as is removed in an average ae 
‘of wheat yielding 15 bushels | 

grain to the acre. It will thus 
seen that the apple crop is a very 
exhausting one, which removes 
large amounts of plant food from 
the soil, and these must somehow 
for. other be replaced if the orchard 
‘is to continue productive and pro- 
q fitable. ¥ ‘ 


The fertilisers ‘employed ia the 
apple grower are various kinds of 
bone dust and other organic man- 
ures. How much potash, . Phos- 


pphoric acid and nitrogen do ‘man- 
, 


Ee 


Wor 
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ures of this class contain ? 
now almost popular 
that bone dust contains only a 
very small percentage of nitrogen 
and a somewhat higher amount of 


It is 
knowledge 


phosphoric acid, to particularise, 
about 3 per cent. nitrogen and 
about 22 per cent. of phosphoric 


acid, A man therefore who applies 
6 cwts. bone dust per acre gives 


about 20 Ibs. of nitrogen and 145 
Ibs. of phosphoric acid. ‘This, it 
will be noticed, supplies the last 


mentioned ingredient, and actually 
returns no potash whatever, 
ingredient which is removed 
largest’ quantity. This is  obvi- 
ously not rational manuring. All 
three ingredients are essential, and 
all three perform important func- 
tions in the plant. The nitrogen 
is of special importance for the 
production of healthy foliage. 
Phosphoric acid, among othér 
things, is of importance in the 
setting and ripening of the fruit, 
while potash is essential to ‘the 
production of healthy active  foli- 
age, and exerts paramount. influ- 
ence ‘on all that speaks for quality 
in the produce, size, colour, fla- 
vour and aroma. 


in 


How, then,-may we best supply 
these ingredients ? 


Firstly, in regard to the nitro- 
gen, which is by -far the most 
costly; there can be no doubt that 
the method of green manuring is 
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was cow-peas, 
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the most economical and _ satis- 
factory. All the most successful 


fruit-growers aze now adopting the 


practice of sowing in their orchards 


some leguminous plant—grey peas 
,and tares are specially suitable— 
and ploughing it under for green 


manure. By this means not only 
is the expensive nitrogen obtained 
at a minimum cost, but the supply 
of humus in the soil is maintained, 
and this is of the very first im- 
portance for the conservation of 
moisture in the soil and the pre- 
servation of a proper degree of 
porosity. ‘The writer has frequent- 
ly heard growers and experts as- 
sert that they had obtained better 
results from green manure than 


from bones, etc., and that this 
should be so is easily understood, 
but in order to obtain the very 


best results from green manure it 
the green 
manure plant. The plants grown 
for green manure are, or ought to 
be, legumes, i-e., plants of the 
bean and pea family, whuch, by 
the help of the bacteria in their 
root nodules, are able to derive 
the nitrogen they require from the 
free nitrogen of the atmosphere. 
‘But they are, like all other plants, 
dependent j1pon the soil for the 
potash and phosphoric acid, which 
are to them no less essential than 
to all other plants. This is a point 
too often lost sight of, and it isa 
fact no grower should forget, that 


if the soil be deficient! in either pot- 


ash or phosphoric acid, a full 
crop .of the green manure plant 
cannot be grown. 


— Experiments. — 
An experiment some years ago 
showed this, and the greatly in- 


creased growth on the plot man- 


ured with muriate of potash and 


superphosphate is the more aston- 
ishing when it is remembered that 
the rainfall throughout the period 
of growth was small. 


In this instance the crop grown 
but perhaps the 
most generally useful plants are 
grey peas (sown mixed with oats 
for preference) and tares. ‘These 
have the advantage that they are 
hardy enough to be sown in early 
autumn, they attain a good 
autumn and winter growth, and 
can be ploughed in in spring,\thus 
leaving the land clear during the 


dry summer months, and so con- 


serving every available 
moisture for the benefit 
fruit trees. 


drop of 
of the 


Of course, when a green manure 
crop is manured and grown in the 
manner above suggested, there is 
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Improved Orchard Harness. 


It is during the -next few 
months, when spring and summer 
cultivation work will be the order 
of the day, that the unsuitability 
of ordinary harness for orchard 
purposes will be most _ forcibly 
brought before the notice of fruit 
growers. 

Everyone in a eneral sort of 
Way recognises tage a great deal 
of damage is done each season by 
the teams, but to really get a grip 


+ 
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It was probably this aspect of 
the case which led Messrs. Wicks 
Bros., of Balhannah, and who are 
recognised as leading occhardists of 
our State, to consult Messrs. Hol- 
den & Frost, of Grenfell Street, re- 
garding the improvements which 
they considered necessary for cul- 
tivation purposes in the orchard. 
We may mention that Messrs. 
Holden & Frost have been very 
successful in producing a first class 


_ September 1918 


s. 


reference 
which we are pleased to publish 
for the benefit of our readers : — 


fics - Renmark, ee 
; July rth, *1913. 
Messrs. Holden & Frost, 


Adelaide. 

Dear Sirs.—We must express our 
regret that we did, not report be- 
fore. Mr. Basey is visiting Ade- 
laide shortly, and intended to make 


—— = a 


oe eS 


Original Patented Orchard Harness, with draught in the centre, showing horse working mear yi % 


to the trees and implement not clows ey, 
of the position it is necessary to substitute for the present-day jin- an early call upon your _ good 
carefully note the amount of wood suitable harness, and swingletrees, | selves. However, we have now de- 
destroyed or damaged in once which have hitherto been the cause cided to forward you a few lines_ 
going over the orchard, and then of a great deal of exasperation on concerning the harness. 


multiply it by the number of times 
the cultivator is run over.the land. 
It is quite obvious that one can- 
not pick the same fruit twice over, 
and, in other words, if one, picks it 
(or, to be more exact, hooks off 


Improved Patented Orchard Harness with movable draught, sho wing 
mee of trees or vines awd guitivesbr quite epee up bie the roo ts or 


the fruit- -bearing wood) with Bi x 
ness or swingle bars in September 
it won't be there when the pickers 
come round,later in the season, 


‘Frost will prove extremely 


the part of the orchard owner. We 
have no hesitation in stating that 
the ‘Orchard ’’ harness as manu- 
factured by Messrs. Holden and 
bene- 
boon to the fruit 


ficial, and’ a 
/ 


We tried‘ the new pattern as 
soon as it came to hand, and are 
pleased to be able to tell you that 
we regard it as A COMPLETE 
SUCCESS, *« By adjusting, the © 
draught on the bow we found the 


grower, who in turn will appreci- 
ate the efforts put forth by them. 

The following interesting testi- 
monial has been handed, us, having 


horse working quite 
trellis. 
| ae of the latter 
done away with. As far as w 


could see the ‘‘ one-sided.” draught 
had~no ill effect whatever on the 


to ‘Orchard’ harness, — 


= 


< 


7 


~ 
—_ 


a a ee ee oe 


rr 


ses 74,57." 
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rs 


/ 
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. the same time ‘we 
id like. vou to ‘understand that 
nly, had a trial run—we shall 
of e doing ‘this work in earnest 
the spring. But’ meantime 
feel no hesitation in advising 
a to ) adopt the new paras 


ae think there is “much to 
to what we have. now report- 

r theless Mr. Basey . will 
the pleasure: of. calling 


; you <b. ‘gpl tS 
* ¥ ee | 

th. one recards and conzratu- 

ing you jipon the simple, vyet ef- 

ive device which has so decid- 


by ir aioved: the orchard Ramee. — 

; cele, peg Sirs, i 

a Th WS a +e: 
okay 


a el ae Rrours trully. Seay 


+e 
i 


ae BASIN &e HOWTE. 


1 
+ oes he * WW 4 
‘\ 


 P.S.—Think that the range of 
draught is ample ; we had ‘the S 
Wook in the hole next the outside 
one and don’t think we should ever 

need to go further out Bey to the 
ntside ate 


Pe eet ee, ee ee ORE wl | 
b roy” Maan . . 


_ NO MORE BROKEN 
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To the fruitgrower who is still. 


doing unnecessary damage to his 
trees we may be excused for sug- 
gesting that he would be wise to 
compare the cost of a set of 
“Orchard ” harness with, the value 
of the fruit which, under his pre- 
sent conditions of working he 
unavoidably destroys. The ‘ Or- 
chard *harness has been patented 
by Messrs. Holden & Frost. 


\ 
| 


et 


\ 


12 Dont's for the Orchard ! 


/ 


‘Don’t forget to scrape. the stems 


apple, and 
codlin 


and limbs of all pear, 
quince trees,, fo prevent 
moth breeding. 


Don’t forget it will soom be time 


to spray ; have a look at the pump 
on a wet day. 


‘Don’t waste time and spray on 
old useless trees, spraying mixture 
and labor are too dear nowadays. 


We 


AND FIELD. 


Trace 
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Don't forget to keep the ground 
well worked in the orchard. 


Don’t think that an orchard can 
grow a crop of hay (or other crop) 
as well as apples; it won't. 


Don't let the orchard look like a 


forest, prune it and plow it, and 
keep it tidy. 
Don't forget that that a_ well 


kept orchard improves the look of 
a place. 

Don’t forget to danage the stems 
between October and November 
for caterpillars. 


Don’t forget to get hold of the 
best recipe for a spray before it is 
time to spray. 


Don’t miss the first good, day 
to.spray, after the blossoms fall. 


Don’t forget the second sprav 
about ten days later, and a 3rd 
spraying four wees after. 

Don’t forget the mixture: Not 


less than 1th. of arsenate of lead 
to 20 gallons of water; and finish 
pruning first. 


“A BOON TO ORCHARDISTS 


> 4 


BRANCHES—BARKED TREES. 


Chains and Spreaders done away 


: with. 


You cannot afford to be without it, 


Price—Single Set, £2 17s. 6d. 


Impr ved 


” £3 


Comprising Steel Breechen Drawbar, 


Traces and Spider. 


Draw Chains, <s. 6d. extra. 


& FROST, 


Saddlers & Harness Makers, 


GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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not the same necessity to 
manures directly to. the trees. 
This is, howevec, the almost  uni- 
versal practice, and that there isa 
right as well as a wrong way of 
doing this has been proved by ex- 
periment times out of number. 


apply 


This experiment was carried out 
a block of trees of a cooking 
variety of apples known as 
“Beauty of Auradell.’’ The soil 
is a sandy loam of good depth, 
and so far as careful inspection 
will show seems to be very uni- 
form throughout the | block. — 
trees are uniform in size, healthy. 
and fifteen vears old. Previous to 
the commencement of the experi- 
ment in \1904 they had received ‘an 
occasional dressine of hone dust, 
ana had vielded good average 
crops. In the spring of that year 
the block was divided into three 
lots, each containing 28 trees, and 
the various plots were treated as 
follows :— 
— Plots. 
Plot 1.—Unmanured. 


Plot 2.—2 ths. bone dust, 1 
superphosphate per tree. 


Plot 3.—1tb. 
2 tbs. bonedust, 
phate per tree. 


In Season 1905-6 the manures 
were applied uniformly over the 
whole area on the trith August, 
and were immediately brought un- 
der by plouchine between the rows 
and bv hoeinge round ‘the trees. 


in 


th. 


sulphate of potash, 
1 tb. superphos- 


Next year, partly because the 
* manures were applied somewhat 


late, and partly on account of the 
extremely drv and unfavorable sea- 
son, no definite resilts were ob- 


tained. In the following season 
remarkable results were obtained. 

The exact yields were as  fol- 
lows :— 


Plot 1 gave 175 bushels 1st grade 
and 37 bushels 2nd grade fruit per 
acre, 


‘DECIDUOUS FRUIT ‘TREES. 


P.O. alhannah, 


WICKS Bros., 


We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines. 
Large Stocks of Apples, Almonds, Aero Cherries, Plums and Prunes, Pears, Peaches, Quinces, Shoe ete. 


ORDERS FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 


(inspection invited. 
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Plot 2 gave 300 bushels Ist grade 


and 75 bushels 2nd grade fruit per 
acre. 
Plot 3 gave 600 bushels 1st grade 


and 37 bushels 2nd grade fruit Pe , 
acre; 

— A Question of Figures. — 

It is seen from these figures 
that, taking the first grade fruit 
into consideration, the increase per 
acre produced by the addition of1 
Ib. sulphate of potash per tree to 
the mixture of ‘bone dust and 
superphosphate, amounted to 300 
bushels of apples. - This is an in- 
crease. which would at almost 
anv prices show a- good return for 
the money spent on manure, and 
at the price now ruling for fruit 
cannot be regarded other than as 
profitable in the highest degree, 
when one considers that it was 
obtained for an outlay of 13/6 per : 
acre per annum. Further, the re- 
sults of this experiment afford an 
additional proof that notiash not 
onlw increases the yield, but «also 
improves the quality of the fruit. 
The fruit from the potash ‘plot 
contained exactly -half as many 
second-grade apples as that from 
the plot without potash, and this 
although the total yield from pot- 
ash was nearly twice as great as 
from the other. 


— Sulphate of Potash. — 


Attention has been repeatedly 
called to the importance of apply- 
ing manures which return to the’ 
soil the ingredients removed in the 
crop sold off'the farm or orchard. . 
No more striking illustration of 
the truth of this argument could 
well be found than that afforded 
by the experiment here reported.~ 
It has been pointed out that ap- 
ples remove large quantities of. 
potash from the soil. Bone dust 
and superphosphate, either alone or 
in combination, 
ash, and no application of these 
manures, however heavy, can pos- 
sibly make up for a deficiency of 


Visitors met by appointment at Balhannah Railway Station 4 
Catalogues Free_on Application. < a 


the whole area of the orchard; and 
brought under by a light hoeing 


‘contain no pot- . 


45 acres of faultlessly grown Boake Trees. - 


a ii 
potash in the soil. It is evident — 
from the results of this experi- © 
‘ment, that the trees lacked pot-_ 
-ash badly, and this is no~ eXcepe 
tional condition in the orchards. of * 
Australia. It is no use applying — 
bone dust and superphosphate ¢ alone — 
to soil deficient in potash unless - 
these manures be suppler nted by 
others supplying that important 
ingredient, and orchardists who 
have not yet tried the addition of | 
sulphate of » potash to ‘the fer-. 
tilisers usually applied, should not 
fail’ to do so. Apply to trees % 
in full bearing with the other — 
fertilisers as a top-dressing over 


immediately after: application. 
From 1.tb. to 2 ths. per tree, in 
bearing, according to age and size, 
is the correct quality of sulphate 
of potash, i i 


* 3 4 ° ; py ae 
Canning and Drying Fruit. 


Every fruit grower who supplies 
fruit to the market, whether he 
has one or one hundred acres un- 
der fruit trees, should very care- 
fully consider the matter of co-op- 
erative canning, drying, and pre- 
serving fruit by various other me- 
thods, for in this co-operative work 
lies the surest hope for the pros- — 
perity of the individual, and the — 
progress of the industry. A good — 
deal has been done in recent years 
but there is room and opportunity 
and soon may be urgent necessity ~ 
for greatly extended work in this 
direction. Every fruitgrower should 
support existing associations where 
possible or actively assist any 
movement in this it in his — 
own. district. 


i 


- The advantages of ‘budpenetionle’ 
may be ‘briefly summed up as— 


T, A large establishment with a 
large output would justify the en- — 
gagement of a thoronglly qualified — if 


. 


~~ 
nea 


a 
og 
c 


_ _ chinery ; “neither would 


; “managet malt a ok salary. 


-ed and of one brand 


This 
woptld “protect the interests of the 


growers by insuring that the _fin- 
~ ished 
graded in size and quality, careful- 
ly: prepared, and finished in a neat 


article would be properly 


and attractive manner. 


The handfing * of “ae large 


quantity of fruit would justify the 


purchase of the necessary machin- 
for ‘the manufacture of the tins 
required, thus effecting a saving 


? that: would considerably, - “enhance 


e ‘profits. 


ey ‘In disposing of the ee. of 
one season and preparing for that 
of another there would always be 


sufficient work to occupy a number 
- of men) insuring the constant 
ployment of a trained 


em- 
staf for 


‘ oH 


— ‘principal operations, 


oy Phere would be no difficuity 
in ‘securing the necessary labour 
for pteparing the fruit for the tins 
‘during the canning season. 


erad- 
Id be 
-marketed. in sufficient quantity to 


5. The frit eee 
Ww 


attract ‘commercial eit and 
furnish a. constant supply. 
On the ether pasta small con- 


cerns could neither afford to! give 


permanent employment to a 
qualified manager ; nor to put in 
the best modern labour-saving ma- 
they be 


justified in | purchasing machinery 


for tite manufacture of tins for a 


comparatively small output. It 
would be impossible to keep a 
trained staff from season to sea- 
son; and during the summer 
months, when all hands are en- 
gaged in gathering the crop, the 


necessary labour for preparing the 
fruit for preserving in the factory 
would not be available, except at 
such high wages as would materi- 
ally aflect the profits. Under such 
conditions a number of different 
erades of fruit under different 
brands, each of comparatively small 
quantity, would be placed on_ the 
market, possibly in competition 
one with another, and neither of 
sufficient bulk to command atten- 
tion. 


— Some Advantages of Growing 
Canning Fruits. — 


The grower of suitable varieties 


of good size and equality is: inde- 


‘be conveyed to any part 


pendent of the fluctuating fresh- 
fruit market. 
A perishable crop that must 


otherwise be, disposed of immedi- 
ately) in). the Jocal markets. is 
converted into a product that ‘can 
of the 


world. 
The fluctuation of prices is so 


trifling that the grower is practic- 
ally assured of profitable retjirns. 


The grower can extend opera- 
tions with confidence, knowing that 


S 
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if he selects the best canning vari- 
annual crop will be pre- 
served in a profitable, marketable 
form, 


The establishing of co-operative 
preserving factories will tend to 
bring about a co-operation among 
growers in every branch of the in- 
dustry, and enable them, by pro- 
viding another means of disposing 
of their crop, to regulate the sell- 
ing price of their fruit in the local 
markets at a price profitable to 
themselves. 


Canning would do much to es- 
tablish the industry on sound busi- 
ness lines, enabling growers to 
systematize the working of their 
orchards by devoting their atten- 
tion to. some special class or 


‘classes, and endeavouring to pro- 


duce the best fruit of each class. 


Orchards would not contain all 
the different classes of fruits and 
a large number of each class ;, but 
with one or two classes of fruits, 
and perhaps three or four varieties 
of each class, growers would be 
able to devote far more attention 
to the study of their;trees, the dis- 


eases, insect or fungoid, to which 
they may be subject, ‘spraying 
when necessary, and thus maintain- 
ing clean, healthy trees, producing 


fruit of high quality. 


— Some Disadvantages of Growing 
Dessert Fruits Only. — 


To consider the other side of the 
question—. e., Where all growers 
are supplyi ing the dessert-fruit mar- 


ket : — 


Each grower is necessarily work- 
ing for his own interests alone, in 
keen competition with his neigh- 
bours and friends, endeavouring to 
market his fruit a few days earlier, 
to secure fresh untouched markets, 
to plant a fruit that is earlier in 
ripening or more attractive in ap- 
_pearance, so that he may secure 
the best prices; in fact, trying to 
make fruit-growing pay by, worsx 
that is largely experimental and 


‘speculative. 
Orchards are planted with all 
classes of fruits; and a large 


number of varieties of each class, 
entailing constant labour during 
the summer months in_ picking, 
packing, and shipping alone ; anxi- 
+ ety. in endeavouring to secure matr- 
kets that will give profitable - re- 
turns, often followed by disap- 
- pointment when good. fruit, careful- 
ly picked and packed, reaches a 
glutted market and returns little 
or no profit. 
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@ Ostrich Farming © 


Ostrich farming has been more or 
less seriously considered in Aus- 
tralia for qa number of years, and 
there are throughout the Common- 
wealth several farms on which os- 
triches are bred ‘in fairly large 
numbers. Port Augusta and Pol- 


talloch in this State being well 
known. It is, however, only in 
South Africa that the industry 
has really taken hold, and its 


value to that country greatly ex- 
ceeds that of any other industry. 
In the United States there are 
many large concerns, but the 
quality of the birds and. their pro- 
duct are said to be somewhat in- 
ferior. In Europe therg is at least 
one farm of this description. It is 
situated near Hamburgh, and the 
quality of the birds bred there is 
said to be very fine. 


Very glowing accounts of the fat 
profits to be made go the rounds 
from time to time, but some at 
least of the figures sometimes pub- 
lished might not be any the worse 
for a little pruning. Without go- 
ing to extremes, however, there 
seems ‘to be abundant ~— evidence 
that very good returns are obtain- 
ed by the majority of those who 
take to the business. 


In a recent issue of the Agricul- 


tural Gazette of New South 
Wales, Mr. T. J. Herbert, Advis- 
ory Expert in Ostrich Farming, 


publishes an interesting account of 
what has and is being done, He 
writes— 


‘For a number of years ostrich 
farming was confined to the Cape 
Colony, with the exception of an 
attempt by the French to estab- 
lish it in Algiers. Later on, people 
of other countries began to turn 
their attention to the ostrich, and 
a number of birds were taken to 
North and South America, India, 
and Australia: ‘The Cape farmers 


T. J, RICHARDS & SONS, 


became alarmed at the prospect 
of much competition from outside, 
‘and a Bill ~was introduced and 
passed by the Cape Parliament, 
imposing an export duty of £100 
on each ostrich taken from the 
Colony, and. £10 on each egg, 
which has since been amended to 
‘total prohibition of ostriches and 
their eggs from the Cape.” This 
afterwards became law throughout 
the South African Union States, 
and spread from there to German 
West Africa and the Portuguese 
territory of Mozambique. 


Several shipments of birds “have 
from time to time been imported 
into Austraha. In 1873 the Mel- 
bourne Acclimatization Society 
imported some; and later, in 1881, 
Mr. W. Malcolm set! about estab- 
lishing ostrich farming in South 
Australia, and imported qa number 
of birds. <A farm: was started at 
Gawler, and a large number of 
young ostriches were successfully 
hatched and reared. About this 
time an Act was passed by the 
South Apistralian Government, 
with a view to encouraging the in- 
dustty, by offering the fee-simple 
of 5,000 acres of land to the party 
who first placed 250 ostriches over 
one year old upon the land. — Mr. 
Malcom’s venture was formed into 
a company, and ultimately the 
required number of ostriches was 
reared and placed upon . the land 
near Port Augusta. The conditions 
of the Act being complied with, the 
fee-simple of the 5,000 acres was 
granted by the Government. 


The country in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Augusta, with an an- 
Aha average rainfall of only 9 


inches, must be classed as inferior » 


pastoral land, Yet the birds have 
thriven, and a flock of 7oo birds is 
now pasturing on the farm with- 
out any artificial feeding, except 
the chicks. These are fied, until 


cag 
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Established 
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Hindmarsh Square, Adelaide. 


water supply. ‘The farm is’ great- 


- came ott under contract to take iq 
the management of their farm at 


‘tent lucerne feeding will improve 


they are a few months old, on lu ~ 
cerne and bran. One and a half — 
acres of lucerne are-grown on the — 
farm, watered from the town > 


ly handicapped by not being able _ 
to produce more green fodder, 
otherwise a greater number of 
chicks could be reared. = 


Mr. W. H. Williams, the present 
manager of the company, came 
from South Africa with his par- — 
ents when five years old. His father, — 
the late Mr. Thomas Williams, — 
served his apprenticeship to Mr. 
A. Douglas, the pioneer of ostrich 
farming in South Africa, a high — 
premium being demanded in those — 
days to learn the management of 
ostriches. The company - secured 
Mr. Williams’ services, and. he 


Port Augusta. The knowledge of 
the father became instilled in the 
son, who afterwards became man- 
ager. 


Mr. Williams, like many other ~ 
breeders of ostriches, prefers let- — 
ting the birds do part of the incu- 
bating ‘of the eggs, removing them - 
after the birds have been sitting 
irom two to three weeks, and plac- 
ing them to an incubator. Four 
Cyphers machines of 40-egg acpa- 
city, are in use. 


——— i eee 
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Birds from this farm were, with — 
one of two exceptions, the origin 
of all the ostriches now pasturing — 
on the various facms throughout 
the Commonwealth. . 


To. make a test as to what ex- 
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the plumage of ostriches, Mr. Wil ~ 
‘liams sent eight birds to Melrose, 
to be grazed in a lucerne paddock. ~ 
‘The feathers were clipped and sent 
to a Melbourne manufacturer, real- 
ising £7 per clip each, more than — 
double the amount realised from — 
the same birds when grazed on 
the scantily grassed paddocks at 
Port Augusta, thus affording a 
good object lesson to the man 
who can grow lucerne for ‘this pur-_ 
pose. Per) r 


"A 
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The exequtors of the late T. R. 
and S. Bowman have a flock of. 
4oo birds running on their station — 
near Take Alexandrina, the nucleus 
of which came from the farm at 
Port Augusta. (om 


Ostrich .arming in New South 
Wales to-day can be considered well 
beyond the experimental stage. 
For a number of years the indus- 
try comprised only a few birds 
owned by Mr. J. Barrachuff, o 
South Head, near Sydney. Unde 


o 


Ns 


Y inl 1913 


adverse Reco Usbtalrces these birds 
throve well, and in a few years 
* Mr. ‘Barraclufi had over 100 head, 
but owing to the limited area ol 
‘the farm little expansion of the 
ck was possible. The feathers 
re made up and sold onthe farm, 
and Tealise good prices. ~ 


In 1900, a 
placed at fie Hawkesbury Agti- 
cultural eee and they and 
a, Progeny have been the ad- 
mination of the thousands of visi- 
tors to that institution ever since. 
- The feathers have always found a 
good market ; and a few years ago 
‘an exhibit was sent from the 
: ones to the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition and was awarded a Gold 
‘Medal. This is proof enough ‘that 
even on the indifferent Jand of the 
College farm the birds «will ‘thrive 
and furnish remunerative returns. 


pair of ostriches was 


a A flock of twenty-four adult 
birds, the progeny of the College. 
oy, stock, was taken to Queensland, 


a where attention is now being paid 
Ee to the subject of ostrich raising. 


Ine 1905, » Captain J. E. Cairns, 
» now of Nardoo, 17 miles. from 
- Coonamble, | started ‘ostrich farm- 
_ ing with a partner, Mr. R. B. San- 
_ derson, at Gilgandra. The begin- 
_ ning was made with six pairs of 
birds purchased from the “South 
_. Australian Ostrich Company. In 
_ 1907, when the flock had increased 
_ to sixty-seven birds, they were re- 
moved to. Coonamble. The ostriches 
- now number 550, and the aim is 
to still further increase ‘them. 


J 


oh 


is The farm comprises 7,500 acres, 
wa of which 2,500 are devoted to os- 
 triches and, the balance, to sheep. 
Captain Cairns intimates that he 
receives a greater net profit from 
the oStriches than from the sheep, 
though the area occupied by the 
_ latter is double the size, and the 

_returns from’ the ostriches are on 
% “account of sales of feathers only. 
f No. birds have been sold from Nar- 
doo, as the number has not yet 
reached the total to be kept. It 
Be can thus be seen that this  indus- 
- try is capable of increasing the 
Bees of the production of our 
t western lands. 


An artesian howe pfouns abun- 
1ce of water. The country con- 
sts largely of dark a loam, 
th belts of timber 1 some 
black soil’ plains. Pes known 
“herbage”? country, and car- 
s very little grass. The chief 
nter pasture plants “are crows- 
, trefoil, wild carrot, parsnip, 
oe a Bae known locally as 
ae sumumar, tar 


4 


fodder for the birds wiil certainly 
enhance the returns, not only by 
increasing the carrying capacity of 
the land, but also by giving a bet- 
ter quality _of feather, and a 
greater increase of chicks. Lucerne 
does vety well on the dark loam 
under ?rrigation with bore water. 
This fodder is rich in protem, and 
its advantages for the production 
of feathers are indicated by theory 


and supported by practical experi- 


ence. Captain Cairmes has 30 to 
4o acres under lucerne, on land 
which appears to be very suitable 
for the legume. The crop was 
sown three years ago, and gives a 
cut about every six weeks in sum- 
mer. - ; 

But Captain Cairnes grows lu- 


cerne merely as an _  imsurance 
against drought. 


‘lay when from 2 


The hay is being 
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plentiful. This ‘““herbage'’ coun- stored in a big shed, and will only 
try always keeps stock in condition be used in case of necessity, the 
even when there is no feed observ- ostriches deriving their subsistence 
able to the untrained eye. At from the natural herbage. | When 
Coonainble Captain Cairmes was lucerne is to be fed it is chafied, 
not compelled to hand-ieed his os- damped, and then mixed with a 
triches at any time, not even dur- little bran or maize. 
ing the drought of last year, urtil Dek : 

a fortnight before the drought [he soil at Nardoo, to all ap- 
broke. pearances, seems to be free from 
stones or gravel, yet it is not 
It is roughly estimated that land found necessary to give the birds 
will support three times as many any grit ; the keen eye of the os- 
sheep as ostriches. ‘This country  trich finds sufficient of this for 
is considered capable of carrying a mastication. 
‘sheep to 2 acres} thus on 600 acres 
WoO, Gstaiehes. can ‘be maintained Artificial incyibation is practised 
withomt difficulty, running on’ na- at Nardoo, but Captain Cairnes is 
tural pasture alone. But to grow Of opinion that natural hatching 


has some advantages. 


At Coonamble the birds begin to 
% to 3 years old. 
Nesting commences about July, 
and the hatching season runs on to 
March. 


The writer became intereeted in 
ostrich farming in South Africa in 
1902, and remained in that country 
until r908, retjirning then to the 
Commonwealth thoroughly con- 
vinced that “Australia is‘ equally as 
well adapted, if not more so, than 
South Africa,for the raising of os- 
triches and production of plumes. 
After making several enquiries as 
to where ostriches could be obtain- 
ed—the prohibition embargo had 
already been placed on the export 
of ostriches from South Africa, 
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Improvement Through 
Breeding. 


In his uncreasing condemnation 


of markets, prices, dealers, and 
agents, does the farmer stop to 
consider often enough, that  pos- 


somewhat 
might have 


sibly if his steers had 
‘‘ shorter '’ legs they 


brought ‘longer ’’ priees; that if 
his pigs had been smoother in 
flesh covering, finer in bone and 


nearer the desired size, they, might 
have sold for more money ; that if 


his horses had possessed more 
muscle, and more good, dense, 
flinty bone, they would have heen 


capable of doing more work, and 
consequently have been worth 
more to the buyer. Many farmers 
do realise these ‘facts and are 
striving to improve their live stock 
as rapidly as possible; others do 
not. 


Live stock improvement ‘can be 
eflected in two ways, the first 
through breeding; the second 
through care and feeding. Neither. 


can work great improvement alone, 
but when combined in the right 
proportions produce amazing  re- 
sults. The origin of all perman- 
ent live stock improvement, how- 
ever, must be breeding. 


The principles of animal breed- 
ing and systematic live stock im- 
urovement, is a subject which in 
centuries gone by has received lit- 
tle or no attention, and during the 
past two centuries has received at- 
tention from a very limited num- 

‘ber of men. only. However, just 
at the present time no, subject is 
attracting more study and investi- 
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gation upon the part of thase in- 
terested in modern live stock im 
provement than this one. 


There are two sides of live stock 
breeding, an extremely scientific 
and theoretical side, and a very 
practical side. ‘The practical side 
is the side concerning the farmer, 
and, therefore, the side dealt with 
in this article. 


What are the fundamental prin- 
ciples or laws of animal breeding ? 
If we thoroughly understand all of 
these and could answer this ques- 
tion correctly, the problem of im- 
proving our live stock would he 
an easy one to solve. 

Some principals are :— 


1. The need of a standard of ex- 
cellence, or an imaginary, ideal 
type. 


2. Continued careful and intelli- 
gent selection toward this type. 


3. The influence of inbreeding. 

4. The value of good feeding. 

5. The value of pedigree. 

In ‘the improvement of live 


stock of any description, the, first 
essential qualification of the breed- 
er is that he have a standard of 
excellence. ‘That is, that he know 
what a good animal should look 
like. If he be breeding Clydes- 
dales, he should know what a 
good Clydesdale horse should look 
like. If he be breeding Shorthorns 
he should know what a good ani- 
mal of the Shorthorn breed should 
look like. Therefore, the first re- 
quisite of the breeder is that he be 
a good judge. Secondly, the 
breeder, knowing his ideal, must 
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“fess, impotency and pbarrenniess. 


: produced some 


select’ constantly and vigorously 
toward tnat ideal, by mating to- — 
gether animals that conform near-— 
est to that ideal, and particularly © 
discarding everything from his 
breeding herd that does mot con- 
form to that ideal type. It may 
at first seem that the average 
breeder cannot afford to do this, 
but he can afford to do it and 
must do it, if he is to keep up a 
reputation as a good breeder and 
a safe man from whom to buy 
breeding animals. Bb 

There will always be™ some in- 
ferior animals produced in, every 
herd, some,that vary so widely 
from the ideal type that they ~ 
should be sold to the butcher, and | 
no breeder should attempt to — 
‘‘soak ’’ his fellow breeder by, sell- 
ing him these animals as_ breeding 
stock, and above all else he should 
not ‘‘soak’’ himself by retaining 
them in his own breeding herd. 
Get rid of the poor male, get rid 
of the poor female, and get rid 
of both as quickly as possible, the 
quicker the sale the more profit- 
able it will be. The reason why 
a great many breeders do mot get 
rid of their poor animals is he- 
cause they do not know how poor 
they are. They think they are 
breeding good stock, when, as a 
matter of fact they are breeding 
really inferior animals. Therefore, 
in mating animals, practice vigor- 
ous selection. 


In his selection towards his ideal 
type, Robert Bakewell became so 
enthusiastic ‘and selected so closely 
animals that resembled each other, 
that he unavoidably did a great 
deal of inbreeding or mating of 
animals which were closely relat- — 
ed. He soon observed several 
valuable rules in this conmection. 
First, that inbreeding increased the — 
rapidity with which the type be- 
came fixed; second, that it pro- © 
duced finer quality ; third, that it — 
produced early maturity, and 
fourth, that if continued for too 
great a length of time, it also — 
evil results, such as — 
loss of size, constitutional weak- 


‘The practice of inbreeding has been 
of untold value to many of our — 
best breeders of live stock. It has 
been of value chiefly in the early 
histories of the breeds during their — 
formation period, in producing a 
fixity of type more quickly, and — 
by improving quality and increas-_ 
ing early maturity. It has also 
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Keep the milk-pails, strainer, 
and other utensils cleam if you ex 
pect to’ produce good milk. 
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worked injury and loss to many 
~ breeds and breeders by being 
practiced to too great an extent, 
and producing constitutional weak- 
ness. After the type has been 
well fixed in a breed, inbreeding 
should not be practiced except: on 
rare occasions, and then only as 
-a means of reproducing some very 
: desirable characteristic found in 
two animals that are related, and 
then should not be practiced un- 
less both animals possess kery 
strong constitutions. 


_ Another important factor. inilu- 
__encing to a certain extent the ra- 
pidity and certainty of improve 
ment in the herd is pedigree. The 
value of a pedigree is based upon 
the idea that like produces like, 
_ by knowing what the ancestors of 
an animal have been like some 
idea may be gained as to what 
the offspring may be like. Too 
many inexperienced breeders get 
the idea that all pedigrees are of 
the same value, and, so long as 
they have a record of the name 
“of the ancestors bearing the seal of 
a record association, they think 
they have a guarantee of indivi- 
dual merit in the animal. It is wot 
the mere tabulation of a list of 
the ancestors of an animal that 
gives-a pedigree its value, but, the 
‘merit and quality of the animals 
in the pedigree. A poor pedigree 
will lower the value of a good in- 
_dividual as much as a good pedi- 
gree will raise the ‘value of the 
individual. In selecting ani- 

mals for the breeding herd, some 
men lay too much emphasis. upon 
pedigree, ‘and others lay not 
enough. Pedigree should be given 
due attention, yet individual merit 
should be the determining factor 
as to whether an animal is to be 
y ae or not. 
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Colic in bidvses 


—— 


It is not often that horses which 


are lying out are attackied by colic, 
but occasionally, when there is not 
much food for them to consume 
and they drink large quantities of 
icy cold, water, they may — suffer 
from it. Un.ortunately, as the at- 
tack usually comes on suddenly, 
there may be nobody about to at- 
tend to the sufferer, but there is 
no mistaking the symptoms of 


colic, as the horse will usually lie 


down and roll, whilst very often 
he will try and reach his belly 
with his hind feet in order to 
reduce the pain by kicking. The 


best emergency treatment is a 
‘good stiff dose of warm whisky, 
or any other spirit and water ; but 
most farmers possess a store 
of colic cures, and if they do not 
“they should do so. Inflammation 
of the bowels is a far more serioy1s 
aflair, and requires professional 
treatment. It usually shows  it- 
self by quick breathing, shivers, 
and signs which show. that the 
belly is painful. As the discoim- 
forts increase, the horse becomes 
more testless and ‘ sometimes 
screams in its pain. Pending the 
arrival of the veterinary surgeon, 
hot fomentations may be applied 
to the belly, and these usually ease 
the pain, though not invariably so, 
in which case they should be dis- 
continued. A dose from one to 
two ounces of tincture of opium, 
according to the size and age ol 
the patient, may also be given in 
cases of emergency. 


ooo 
Why is It? 


Two cows stand side by side. 
To both the same ration is ed, 
yet one will extract from that 
food as much again butter fat as 


the other. The butter product of 
the food is Ioo per cent. greater 
with one cow than the other. 


What is the inner quality whereby 
one cow can produce so much more 


than the other from the same 
food)? It 4s hands.) to” find - ‘the 
right name for it, but it may be 
called ‘dairy quality.’’ Now- cer- 
tain breeds of cattle are  dis- 


tinguished for this quality. They 


have the power to accomplish this — 


work in greater proportion and 
perfection by reason of having been 
from long 
lines of ancestors of like quality. 


One would think that there would | 
not be a dairy farmer in the land 


who would not be keenly alive to 
the necessity and economy of using 
such cattle for dairy purposes. 


169 
But the so-called general-purpose 
notion has destroyed in not a lew 
men the power to look into this 
qiestion in an economical way. 
They seem to be unable to take 


the saine advantage in their choice 
of cow machinery, that they do in 
choosing their mechanical machin- 
ery. ‘They cannot be fooled into 
taking a plough for a cultivator, 
yet thousands, of farmers will spend 
their lives in trying to make cows 


of beef-breeding do dairy work. If 


they were close students of “cause 
and effect’? they would not be be- 
guiled this way. 


Why should not the farmer bea 
close student of cause and effect.— 
Hoard’'s Dairyman. 


o——_—_ 


Remember, and never forget, the 
moment a colt rears, slacken the 
rope, loosen his head; then there 
is little danger of his throwing 
himself. Many a colt has been in- 
jured for life by rearing and going 
over backwards. 


Just down by the stream where 
the bracken grows she placed her 
easel and sat by it, sketching from 
nature. ‘ Please, ma’am, is that 
me you're drawing milking that 
cow in ‘the pasture?’’ ‘“Why, 
yes, my little man, but I didn't 
know you were looking.” ‘“ Cos if 
that’s me,’ continued the boy, 


unmindful of the artist’s confusion, 
‘““ you-ve put me on the wrong side 
of the cow and Ill get kicked 
over.’’—Credit Lost. 
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otherwise an effort would have 
been made to bring a few birds 
from there—he decided upon a pur- 
chase from the South Australian 


Australian Ostrich Company of 
Port Augusta, where nine birds 


(four cocks and five hens) from 2 
to 3 years old were secured, and 
transported by train to Temora, 
where some land had previously 
been purchased. The locality ,was 
not considered the most suitable 
part of the State for an industry 
of this kind, but the price of land 
was tempting at that time. The 
ostrich industry here was coupled 
with wheat-growing, and sometimes 
a few. sheep were run with the 
birds, ;which it was found all work- 
ed well together. 


The birds could be turned on the 
forward crops in the winter, and 
run until the middle of the spring, 
and do well also in the stubble 
paddocks after harvest. The pro- 
perty at Temora was disposed of 
last year, and the birds . removed 
to the Yanco Irrigation Area. The 
prssent farm consists of 408 acres, 
of which 108 are irrigable. It is 
intended to lay all this down with 
lucerne. One paddock of I2 acres 
was sown wieh rape in the spring, 
and carried forty-five ostriches 
right through the summer. This 
fodder is well suited for rearing 
young birds, and is to be pre.erred 
to lucerne for very young chicks. 
The flock at Yanco now numbers 
ninety birds. 


Last year twelve Soudanese os- 
triches were imported from North 
Africa and brought to the Yanco 
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Experiment Farm, where’ they are 
being mated with a South African 
strain purchased in South Austra- 
lia. : j ‘ 3 


— Management of Ostriches. — 


The ostrich reaches maturity at 
4 years of age, although they 
often breed, as stated, at the age 
of 24 and 3 years. They will con- 
tinue’ breeding to a great age; 
in fact, the older they are the 
more steadily do they sit, and 
hatch out a larger percentage of 
chicks, 
trich lives. has not been fully de- 
termined. Some scientists main- 
tain that this bird lives to the age 
of Ioo years, though others have 
put it as low as 4o years. 


Breeding birds are generally con- 
fined in small paddocks from 1 
acre upwards, according to its 
carrying capacity. ‘The larger the 
area is» the better, if no provision 
is made for feeding on lucerne or 
other artificial grasses. 


In fair-sized paddocks they will 
lay and hatch opt their chicks 
without any artificial feeding ex- 
cept;in winter or in dry seasons, 
when a little grain, such as maize, 
wheat, or barley, should be given 
—3 Ibs. of either of these, if fed 
daily, will keep them in good con- 
dition. A pair of birds is) usually 
put in each paddock, though two 
or three hens may be run with one 
cock, and an increased number of 
chicks obtained, but in this case it 
will be necessary to have an incu- 
bator, as more eggs will be laid 
than can be covered. The hen does 
not'sit at night time. The cock 
bird takes charge of the nest from 
about an hour before sunset and re- 
mains gitting until the hen returns 
the next dayo, which is 
from about 8 to 9 a.m., according 
to the temperature.. If the day be 
cold she will be later’; if warm, 
earlier. If it should be raining, 
the cock will sit right throughout 
the day without leaving the nest. 


The best position for the pad- 
docks is where there are no public 
roads near, 
can remain undisturbed as far as 
possible. When they commence 
pairing the cock becomes vicious, 
and on entering the paddock it is 


well to be armed with a good 
strong stick to keep him off. The 
most suitable weapon for the 


work is a polo stick—Indian cane; 


it is light and can be used on 


horseback or on foot. If the bird 
should make a rush, give him a 
smack on the neck. It will prob- 


ably knock him down ; but ‘it’ will | 


not be required to be done very 


‘often, as he will soon learn who. 
Yay ae & 


The age to which an os- 


usually, 


and where the birds 
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is his master. ers 
The nest is generally found in the — 
open, and if made in a spot where — 
it is likely to be swamped during 
heavy rain, the eggs should be 
taken out and the level of the nest 
raised, so that the water from the 
surrounding ground may not flow 
into it. A shallow trench dug 
round the nest will effectually pre- 
vent this, and the birds ofte 
throw up this protection rojind the 
nest themselves. They generally 
lay, from twelve to filteen eggs be- 
fore they begin to sit, and in a | 
favourable season lay ee of three 
hatchings, © The period jof ineuba- 
tion is forty to forty-two days, 
though during artificial incubation, 
when temperatures are run above 
normal, they will hatch out in © 
thirty-eight days. The date the — 
birds begin to sit should be noted, 
in order that the time when the — 
chicks appear may be known, as . 
sometimes they will leave the nest 


before the hatch is quite complete, | 
going off with what chicks they © 
have out. The remaining eggs, in | 
the absence of an incubator, should , 
be brought away and placed be 


tween several thicknesses of 
blanket or feather pillows, when 
they will generally hatch out suc- 
cessfully. The chicks’ after being 
kept warm for a couple of days, 
can be returned to the retnainder of ~ 
the brood with the parent birds, 
if they are not to be brought up by 
hand. ‘The subject of rearing ' will 
be dealt with later. 


Where a number of -birds of ma- 
ture age is kept in large paddocks 
it is necessary to keep a good = 
Jookout for the nest, as if the — 
chicks hatch out and get a week — 
or two old before they are found, — 
it is rather a difficult matter to ~ 
catch them. If allowed’ to grow — 
up with the old birds, they be — 
come very wild and, consequently” 
are much harder to manage than 
birds that have been reared about — 
the house. The best plan to adopt — 
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three Bricks on the eggs, Shen 
“ated them to an incubator, where 
they can be finished. off equally as 
well as though the birds were sit- 
ting on the nest ; thms the birds 
do not get run down by a long 
sitting of six weeks, and soon set 
e about wgctting another nest ready. 


— Artificial Incubation, — 


UMash. has been written ae said 
_ regarding artificial incubation from 
time to time. ‘This is not gener- 
ally practised by ostrich farmers in 
_. South Africa, as they much prefer 
to leave it to the birds. It is in 
_ the early period, during incubation, 
‘that the greatest risk is run. Vari- 
_ ations of temperature, too myich 
_ or insufficient ventilation, and 
moisture, all play their part on 
Se the health of the embryo, which is 
is but a few hours or day old in 
side the shell. The temperature 
~ can be measured, but the other ele- 
ments—ventilation and moisture— 
: are not so easy to control. Atmos- 
_. pheric disturbances also have an in- 
fluence somewhat difficult to de- 
fine. If the chicks can be given a 
good start, the hatch will most 
a probably be a success. 
~To the breeder of ostrichs an in- 
~~ eubator is'an article which cannot 
- well be dispensed with, as’ some- 
times with young breeding birds 
‘the cock will occasionally refuse 
to sit, and if no incubator be at 
hand the nest of eggs will be use- 
less. Sometimes, during severe 
_ weather, birds, when as on 
s nests located in low-lying ground, 
- will get swamped, and the eggs 
BS: should be removed to an incubator. 
By the use of the machine, as com- 
4 pared with the natural process, a 
greater number of eggs can be ob- 
tained bas taking them away as 


q 
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-every six days, until a 
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soon as they are laid, and keeping 
three or four dummies in their 
place. They will sometimes lay as 


many as forty eggs without Stop- 


ping, then commence sitting. It is 
not advisable to force the birds 
laying in this manner too much, 


as weakly chicks will be the result. 
A far better plan is to let the birds 
lay a nest of eggs, and allow, them 
to sit on them "for three ‘weeks, 
then place them in the incubators. 
Ostrich eggs will hatch out at vari- 
ous temperatures ; the minimum I 
have known to hatch out at is 98 
degrees, and the maximum 103 de- 
grees. The best result’s I have ob- 
tained have been from hatches that 


-were started at 98 degrees, and in- 


creased at the rate of 1 degree 
maximum 
of for is reached, and maintain 
that temperature until the hatch 
is completed. The eggs should be 
turned twice a day, night and 
morning, and ventilated for five 
minutes in the first three weeks, 
and for ten minutes in the second 
half of the incubating period. The 
progress of incubation can always 
be ascertained by holding the egg 
against a strong light in a darken- 
ed room. At about nine days a 
dark spot will be noticed, and this 
will gradually extend until about 
the twentieth day the egg, becomes 
perfectly opaque, with the excep- 
tion of the air space at ome end. 
When properly incubated the air- 
space should ,be clearly, defined by 
a dense, perfectly opaque outline. 
If semi-transparent below the line 
the egg is not likely to be good. 
A day or two before hatching, 
that is about the thirty-ninth day, 
the chick will be observed to fall 
in the shell, the air-space, becoming 
considerably enlarged. It will soon 
rise again until the egg is quite 
full. When at this stage it shoyild 
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One 10lb. and one 5b Tin, gross weight, 2f- quality Tea, reduced to buyers of this” 


parcel for +. 
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be marked ; and if in twenty-four 

hours the chick has not broken the 

shell, it should be released by 

cracking it at the air-space end and 

breaking away some Of, the shell. 
— Rearing the Chicks. — 

When hatched in an icubator, 
remove all broxen shelis and leave 
the chicks in the drawer until next 
day, when they shouwid put out in 
the sunshine, umless it is very hot, 
in which case the shade would, be 
better. A small space sho ld be 
enclosed with boards to keep them 
trom, roaming apout, and plenty of 
gravel supphed them, so that they 
may peck at a little of it. Keturn 
them to the mcubator at might 
for the first week. Atter that place 
them in a box with an empty sack 
at the bottom, and place auotuer 
sack over the top of the box, leav- 
ing a small opening as access lor 
fresh,air. On the tourth day they 
wil begin eating any xiecal 
food, such as lucerne, rape, cab- 
bage, etc., and will require a, plen- 
titul supply of bones crusied small. 
li the weather is wet or very, cold 
they shouid be kept, in a light 
room. Alter the wurst weex tuey 
can be taken out by a boy, where 
there is any picking of the natjral 
herbage,, and if this is plentitul 
they will require no artincial feed- 
ing. A little grain such as barley, 
wheat, or crushed maize may be 
beneficial if fed to them when 
“brought in of an evening. Alter 
the first month they can be housed 
fn a warm shed, and at three 
months old left out in the pad- 
dock, unless the weather be wet 
and cold, when they should be put 

- in the shed at night. 

Young ostriches hatched in the 
natural way are sometimes le.t 
with the parent birds. This prac- 
tice has little to commend it, as 
the birds’ when grown up are much, 
harder to handle than birds that 
are taken away and artificially 
reared. 

The age of the birds can be de- 
termined as follows :—At _ seven. 
months old the first crop of feath- 
ers will be quite ripe+that is, the 
drab feathers can be pulled out 
without bleeding, and, the long 
white or quill feathers can be cut. 
At twelve months the second crop 
of feathers will be well forward, and 
some of the cocks begin to get 
their black plumage, and show 

' white on the front of the legs and 
along the edge of. the beak. At two 

- years old the cocks will be quite 
black, none of the narrow-pointed 
chicken feathers being visible ex- 
cept where the neck joins the body; 

_ the hens will similarly have lost 
‘all their chicken feathers, which 
will be replaced by drab. 
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Planting Trees on the Farm. 


“Journal of 
Mr. A. Tatham gives 
some hints on practical sylvicul- 
culture, from which we extract 
the following :— 


In the Victorian 
Agriculture,’’ 


— Planting with Balls of Earth 
or from Pots. — 


A hole is usually, cut, and this 
must be larger than the ball of 
earth attached to the plant. To 
engure uniformity a special spade 
is, aS a rule, used, which enables 
the nurseryman to lilt each plant 
with the same size ball of earth. 
The spade is circular, with one 
side open ; it is also slightly, coni- 
cal. An excellent transplanter can 
be constructed from an ordinary 
one-pound jam tin. When hited 
the plant should be placed in the 
hole at the same depth as it is 
growing in the nursery, and great 
care should be taken to press the 
earth well all round the ball at- 
tached to the plant, lor should 
water get in the hole and lie at 
its roots it means failure. 


— Planting with a Peg. — 


This is an excellent system where 
the ground is free from stones and 
not too tenacious. It is usually 
best adopted for putting in plants 
with long tap roots. ‘he usual 
method is to use a wooden peg ; 
this is pushed into the ground, the 
plant placed in the resulting hole, 
the peg is then inserted again on 
one side of the plant, but at a 
little distance off, and after it is 
inserted it is pushed towards the 
plant, thereby causing the earth 
between it and the plant to be 
pressed into the space first made 
by the peg. The roots by this 
means are firmly pressed, and 
hold a fairly natural position. This 
is undoubtedly a cheap and qwick 
method of planting, provided the 
soil is free, but it is only suited to 
small plants. 
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. — Notching. — 
This system is done in two 
ways. The first is to make a 
V-shaped cut in the earth, into 


which the young plant is imserted, 
and the earth filled in and pressed 
down. This V can be cut in two 
ways, with a notching axe or with 
a notching spade. The latter is 
the easier of the two instruments 
to work. It is shaped like an or- 
dinary spade, but of somewhat 
stouter build, and at the top is 
about 2-in. thick. It is driven 
into the ground similarly to a 
spade, and worked backwards and 
forwards till the cut is sufhiciently 
wide. ‘The plant is plaeed in the 
cut, and earth pressed in on it. 
This system of planting is employ- 
ed in France to a large extent, 
where small plants are put out. 
The second method of notching is 
done with a spade. A cut is 
made in the ground, and at right 
angles to it another cut is made, 
forming the letter T. The spade is 
put in at the top of the T, and 
the handle is depressed,i the blade 
is thereby forced upward, and, in 
doing so, opens the lower portion 
of the Tj into this opening ‘the 
plant is placed, the spade with- 
drawn and the earth pressed down 
with the feet of the operator. This 


method is employed in some of 
the English plantations. It 1s, 
however, not considered a_ satis- 


.actory one ; aS, owing to the blade 
of the spade being in the way, the 
roots of the plant cannot be put 
down straight, or, in fact, natural- 
ly, unless the plant is a very smafl 
one, consequently, when the earth 
is pressing down, as often as. not 
the roots are turned upwards. 
There is nothing so conducive to 
utter failure, or, at least, to a seri- 
ous check to the growing plant, as 
turning up of the roots. 


—_———————_-o—___—_— 


Good dairy cows can only be 
assured by breeding sires and dams 
that have the qualities essential 
-for good milkers. 
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The Evolution of the Hordes 


Whilst. all domestic animals 
have, through the tedious process 
of evolution, undergone wonderful — 
changes, none of them have at- — 
tained so great distinction in this — 
respect as the horse. In the bo- — 
vine of to-day we find a resemb- — 
lance to the fossil remains of mil- 
lions of years ago. The same is 
true with sheep and pig. There are 
changes in form and in the size of 
cattle, pigs, sheep, and goats, as 
well as of the dog, Buti still in a 
general way their anatomical struc- 
ture resembles that which is found 
in the fossil remains of these ani- 
‘mals in the eocene formation of the 
rocks. But not so with the horse. “| 


It has been determined from fos- 
sils, of a reputed age of three and 
a half millions of years, that his 
‘form more nearly resembled that 
of the cat of the present day, and 
that his size was little above that 
of a large fox. A skeleton of this 
description has been installed in 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. Instead of having a one- 
toed foot with a shell, this speci- 
men is furnished with a five-toed 
foot, not unlike that gf the dog or 
fox. 


Fossil remains of the prehistoric 
‘horse have been found in nearly 
every climate and country on the 
earth. As the years rolted on, and 
the conditions of the earth changed, 
the horse changed with them. At — 
first his life seems to have been — 
passed on the soft, swampy parts 
of the earth. As these changed to — 
hard soil, and environment itself ~ 
changed, it became necessary for 
this animal to have a Shell or 
horn foot, and slowly the five-toed, 
spongy foot became a single-toed 
foot. Following on a change in — 
the soil came a change in iyvod, — 
and about one and a half -nillion — 
years later the horse is met with — 
closely resembling a short-eared — 
mule. ‘This was about one and a — 
half million years before Christ. — 
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. About half a million years before 
the Christian era the creature had 
_assunted the form known by scien- 
tific investigators as Prejevalski’s 
horse.’ This animal is. believed 
to have been about twelve hands 
pe Relght instead of about eighteen 
es, as determined by the earli- 
est fossils. The weight of this 
-twelve-hands horse is supposed to 
have been about 4oo ths. It is this 
horse from which, according to 
_ general belief, all our present-day 
breeds and types of horse have 
sprung, or, rather, have been built 
up by man’s skill in breeding, toge- 
ther with the influence of climate, 
food, and general environments. 


Pot alt would seem that prehistoric 
. man utilized the prehistoric horse 
only as food, or, possibly, used. his 
skin for clothing. This is, how- 
“ever, bare conjecture based on de- 
duction. It also appears that the 
horse was first used by man—other 
than possibly for food and clothing 
—previous to a few thomsand years 
before the days of King Solomon, 
when he was employed for carry- 
ing on warfare. The horse of to- 
day in his present form is not the 
horse originally created. It was 
left for man as he advanced to 
‘create types of horses adapted to 


his various needs. Of all crea- 
tures on earth. the horse may 
“rightly be considered the most 


abnormal; all improved breeds are 
of recent origin, and their charac- 
teristics are not altogether due, as 
some believe, to heredity. 


- The ass and the zebra are 
believed ‘to have had their origin 
in the original 18-inch  cat-like 
creature, which to some extent had 
the stripes of the zebra. The wild 
ass and the zebra have simply 
been left to shift for themselves, 
while the other branch of the same 
genus, which is called the horse, 
has received particular attention 


a 


from man, and become his servant 
and pet. As man has ‘developed, 
so has the horse developed. In 
countries where there are |no horses 
development in man has not been 
a predominating feature. 


The Arab of the desert developed 
a horse adapted to his needs: and 
thus we find the horse all along 
down through the ages: a creatyire 
developed to meet the requirements 
of man. ‘The object in view is the 
same, whether it be in warfare, 
tilling the soil, hunting, hauling 
the carriages of the wealthy, rac- 
ing or coaching; the horse has been 
evolved by the needs and: whims of 
man from the original cat-like 
creature of 1r8in. high. ‘As one 
calls to mind the little beast of 
three million years ago, and com- 
pares it with the modern Clydes- 
dafe, hackney, or racehorse, one 
might equally well expect the house 
cat of the period to become in the 
far-off future a beast the size of an 
ox, or one suitable to do the 
work of a gunner.’ It indicates 
that as man has required the Cre- 
ator has firnished the means to 
bring about his desires. No better 
expression of this sentiment can 
find utterance than that recorded 
by William Young in this work on 


the horse, published in England. in 


1831 :—‘‘ Nothing can more, clearly 
show the wise and benevolent order 
of Providence that man should ex- 
ercise his superior intellect for the 
improvement of all around ‘him 
than the ease and certainty with 
which it is seen that, by close at- 
tention, we can modify and 
ameliorate all organized existences 
in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms.’’—Elder’s Review. 
———————Oo——_ - 

The horse that contracts bad 
habits readily is generally one that 
can be taught the most useful 
traits with least trouble. 
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To Make Lime Concrete. 


The following are recommended 
recipes for making a_ first class 
concrete. It may be thought to 
be unnecessarily strong for ordin- 
ary work, but will serve asa rood 
guide. 


Take one part of freshly burnt 
lime boiled (slaked carefully, so 
that it will boil) in a tub to six 
parts of clean, sharp river sand 
and gravel. Place the gravel and 
sand in a ring, run in the lime, 


and carefully turn the gravel into 


‘the lime and mix thoroughly, so 


that the lime is even distributed. 
Or take one part fresh burnt 
lime, 4 parts of 2-in. metal, and 2 


parts of clean, sharp sand, and 
mix as above. 
— Cement Concrete. — 
The following are the propor- 


tions for making cement concrete: 
—The best concrete is made of 1 
part of cement to 6 of metal, etc., 
but the following is good enough:— 


Take 4 parts 2-in. metal, 2 parts 
bulldog screenings (crushed quart- 
zite screened to %-in.), and 2 parts 
good clean, dry sand. 


Mix the sand and cement 
fully and completely while quite 
dry. Mix the metal and screen- 
ings and put in a ring and tho- 
roughly damp them without having 
them too wet. Now mix in the 


care- 


sand and cement, so that all the 
metal. and ‘screenings will be 
evenly covered. Keep the heap. 
moist, but not too wet, lest the 


cement be washed off. Success de- 
pends on even mixture and in 
getting the concrete into its per- 
manent position promptly. 


—————————o—__—_ 


To ensure the boar keeping in 


good service condition he should 
have plenty of exercise. To _ per- 
mit this a good roomy pen or 


large vard must be provided. In 
summer he should have at least a 
small pasture wherein to roam and 
root at will. Not infrequently re- 
turns of sows to service are due 
to lethargic condition of the boar 
rather than to sterility of the 
sows. Plenty of exercise, with the 
right kind of food, will almost en- 
tirely overcome this condition. The 
boar should be fed sufficient food 
to keep him growing rapidly, and 
in good flesh \in anv case. He 
should not, however, be fed stich 
foods as are likely to make him 
fat, but rather flesh and bone-form- 
ing foods, 
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Artichokes for Pig-Feeding. 


Artichokes are very similar in 
composition to potatoes, but are 
slightly richer in protein and fat. 
Mr. R. T. Archer, Senior Dairy 
Inspector of Victoria, in an article 
on the pig industry of that State, 
says that 30lb. of artichokes will 
produce 1th. of pork, which at 4d. 
a ib. amounts at average crop 
rates to practically £10 per acre. 
Potatoes, says the same writer, 
have been proved to be valuable 
as a food for the production of 
pork when fed in combination with 
grain, and more especially with the 
addition of skim;milk or whey, the 
most satisfactory proportion of all 
being 1 th. grain to 3 Ibs. skim 
milk and 3 Tbs. of potatoes. Four 
tbs. of potatoes or of artichokes 
aire equal to 1 tb. of grain in feed- 
ing value. 


Of the culture of artichokes, Mr. 
Potts, Principal of Hawkesbury 
College, writes :—‘‘ This is a flow- 
ering perennial plant which has in 
the past been overlooked as a valu- 
able food for pigs. It grows from 
6 to 9 feet high, and, when in 
bloom, seen from a distance the 
crop looks like one of miniature 
sunflowers. The stalks are  fre- 
quently used for feeding sheep, or 
conversion into silage, and the 
tubers afford a palatable and suc- 
culent food for pigs. The plant is 
very persistent in growth, and if 
raised in suitable soil is difficult 
to eradicate. Enough tubers, as 
a rule, are left each year to con- 
tinue the crop, hence it is wise to 
set apart a permanent paddock for 
it, or the odd corners of a farm 
or waste places of little value for 
other crops may be used for grow- 
ing artichokes. 


The plant is extremely hardy ; it 
resists frost and drought. Whilst 
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the best crops are raised on good 
mellow loams, profitable yields are 
secured on stiff clay lands, light 
sandy or gravelly soils. , 


The: land is best suited where the 
drainage is good; in fact, any 
soil suitable for potatoes will an- 
swer for artichokes. It is a crop 
that requires little attention when 
it is established. The soil needs 
thorough cuftivation. It should be 


deeply ploughed about May or 
June. During the winter it may 
be harrowed occasionally, lightly 


re-ploughed about September, and 
well manured. ‘The tubers are then 
planted by dropping them into fur- 
rows 2 feet apart with qa sDace 2 
feet between the tubers. If the 
sets are small, plant whole, while 
laree ones may be cut. Cover hy 
turning a furrow over them, About 
4 ewt. of tubers will plant an acre. 
The crop matures in five months. 
Should rain fall immediately after 
plantine, the harrow may be fun 
over the land to fine the surface. 


It checks evaporation, destroys 
weeds, and will not injure’ the 
crop. Later on. the cultivator 


should be kept moving between the 
rows about once a month. 


When the crop flowers and the 
tops droop and die, about April or 
May, it is) ready for harvesting. 
The average yield will be from ~ 
to 8 tons per acre. 


Two varieties have been tested 
here, and gave the following re- 
sults :—Jerusalem, White 9 tons 1 
ewt. per acre; Jerusalem, Pink, 6 
tons 16 cwt. per acre. 


For feeding pigs, it is best to 
turn them into the crop to root 
out the tubers. It myst be re- 
membered that, where it is desired 
to continue the crop, the pigs 
should be removed before all the 
tubers are eaten. 


Few foods are more relished by 
pigs. The tuber in the raw state 
is verv nutritious, more esvecially 
for pregnant sows, and also sows 
reduced in weight amd condition 
after sucking and weaning big 
litters. This class of food acts as 
a diuretic, or promotes a healthy 
action of the kidneys in secreting 
urine: it relieves constipation and 
stimulates liver functions. One acre 
will support twenty sows from 
four to six months. 


Young growing pigs evidence con- 
siderable growth on being fed with 
them for a short period. The ex- 
ercise obtained in ‘harvesting or 


rooting up the tubers has a_ bene- 


ficial influence. It is especially not- 
able that artichokes are very di- 
gestible, The outcome of a number 


of tests go oaehian that tog fate: 
tening purposes these tubers must 


be given with grain, and have dere BS 


similar result to feeding with or- 
dinary potatoes. 325 tbs. wheat — 


100 tbs. increase. 1 


fed with 820 tbs. wei: gave 


Teat Troubles. 
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One of the most . common and 
annoying of the several troubles 
with the teats of cows is thati due 
to relaxation of the sphincter by © 
means of which the milk is re- 
tained. It gives rise to what is 
known technically as flactorshoea, 
which the dairymen recoghise as 
loss of milk. The mechanism hy 
which the milk is retained in the 
galactophors is variously described - 
as an elastic ring or a svhincter 
of muscular fibre. 2 
the cow can retain her milk if an 
attempt be made to remove it by 
a stranger, or anyone she dislikes, 
seems to support the latter view. 
When ‘this muscular substance is 
disordered a more or less free flow 
takes place, depending ee the 


amount of relaxation, and the time 
that has elapsed since the last 


milking. It generally arises, in 
the first instance, as a result,of 
the practice of allowing an _over- 
accumulation of milk, which, from 
its pressure, weakens the muscle. 
The amount of loss varies a ‘good 
deal in different cases, but it gene-— 
rally less than is ortienier sup-_ 
posed. A little milk, like ‘a little 
blood, makes a™ nuch biower show 
on the ground than it does in a 
bucket, but when a cow, especially 
those with 4 large udder and close 
thichs, squirts out a quantity of 
milk at every step she takes, the 
loss in the acrrerate is not incon- 
siderable. A little leaking away 
as milking-time approaches is not 
important enouch to call for inter- 


“ference, but with the extreme case 


there are three ways of dealing :— 


(1) To milk at more frequent in- ‘a 


tervals than twice a dov. This is 
rarely resorted -to 
case of the sinele or family cow 

that is kept near home. Tt simile 
would not pay, where a large herd 
is kept to bring the cow up, or go © 
to a distant pasture to milk her — 
at irregular intervals, since it 


would cost more in labour, to say _ 


nothing of the derangement of the 


routine of the farm, than the milk a 


saved would be worth. (2) To 


palliate the mischief by artificially — 


replacing the svhincter by an elas- 


tic ring or band, so adjusted as to _ a 


a 


compress the teat tight enough to” 
close the ‘duct or passage, 


~ 


The fact that — 


unless in the 
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bat e 


not 10. Moangulete it. This plan, 
although efficient, is not unattend- 
ed with risk, since the ring must 


be very nicely adjusted to secure 
sufficient compression without 
‘strangulation. If too tight the 


blood-supply by which the teat is 
nourished would be interfered with, 
of course causing atrophy. (3) To 
. set the cow to rear calves. This is 
really the most effective and eco- 
nomical plan, si since a pair of strong 
calves will keen’ the udder from 
becoming over-distended, and it is 
_ a weak sphincter indeed that allows 
any to escape while they are run- 
ning with her and helping them- 
_ selves on the little-and-often prin- 
ciple natural to young animals.— 
ree 


- Climate and Crops. 


ve" ups 
_| The weather exerts 4 tacit, 
thoveh relentless, tvranny over 


‘the lahomr and the thoreht of the 
_agriculturist. The nrahable in u- 
ences of the present and prosnec- 
tive weather nnon the © crowine 
cronps are seldom ahsent . from 
his mind, -Tt has heen shown that 
the mean temnerature of the mass 
of the earth cannot have chanoed 
in anv appreciable measure durine 
_ the entire period of astronemical 
calenlation. The svn’s heat is the 
Jeading element of climate; all 
other conditions denend in the. long 
tun upon that. Hence, the sun’s 
heat being constant. all the chances 
we observe are neriodic as records 
the astronomical «nites, the day 
and ‘the year: and non-neriodic in 
all other cases, the averames re- 
turnine always’ to a line of | per- 
| manency. A 


Climate ‘is the a vetace ie sea: 
‘sonal atmosnheric conditions, and 
bas: wheat is an ansnal nlant, these 
5 Anctuating seasonal factors: must 
affect-its srowth. No season ex- 
actly reneats itself: there are per- 
. tubations within reletively narrow 
limits: the rlent strives nernetual- 
ly to adijst itself to nerfect corres- 
;  nondence with its environment. As 
this environment—that is, ?limate 
and food suunlv— “brates now-one 
wav, now another. ahevt a fixed 
mean, the consessent variations of 
the plant ‘will be compensatory. 
B- and so there shonld he no final 
pF permanent modification of the 
_ plant in a given locality. 


es 


; Aside from its direct control of 
“the amount and «tality of the 
crop, climatic variations, by viti- 
ating experience. impede: agricul- 
_ tural progress. This fact’ is most 
“apparent in the acricultural his- 
tory of a new country, where ex- 


of their adopted home. 
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perience acquired in one district is 
in many cases not only useless, 
but positively pernicious, when ap- 
plied to a distant district. Hyin- 
dreds of thousands of pounds have 
been lost in Australia through the 
efforts of new settlees to learn by 
experience the climatic peculiarities 
It is the 
province of agricultural science to 
teach how to profit by the experi- 
ence that has been so. dearly 
bought in the past. ‘ 


——-o—_-_- — 


Testing Individual Cows. 


In testing the milk of individual 
cows the sampling of the milk is a 
very important factor. A correct 
sample cannot be obtained by 
milking from the teats into a bot- 
tle or small jar, or by taking 
some of the first, middle, and last 
milk drawn from the udders. All 
the milk from one milking should 
be thoroughly mixed by pouring 
from one vessel to another, and a 
correct sample immediately taken. 
This sample should be placed in 
the composite jar, to which some 
preseruative, such as bichromate of 
potash, has been added. A recocd 
book must be kept in which each 
cow’s number or name, correspond- 
ing with her number or name on 


the composite-sample jar, is  re- 
corded. The milk of each cow 
should be weighed snarately and 


accurately at each milking, and at 
the end of the testing period the 
ageresate weioht of milk of each 
cow is found, and the average 
yield per dav calculated, The aver- 
age number of pounds per day mul- 


-tiplied by the number of days in 


the month will therefore give ap- 
proximately the total pounds of 
milk produced during the month. 
The percentame of fat is then found 
by testing the composite samole, 
and the total fat foc the month is 


found hy multiplying the monthly _ 


total,of milk by the. percentasa of 
fat divided by too. At the close 
of the lactation period the aggre- 
gate monthly totals will show the 
estimated yield for ‘the season. 
Tack of care in sampline and car- 
trying out every detail in preserv- 
ing the samples, and manipulating 
the fest, will give mntrustworthy 
results, and such carelessness micht 
be the means of discarding the 
best cow in the herd. 


peered gd at 


If you want to get the full capa- 
city out of your horses without 
injury, use moderation at the be 
ginning of every task imposed 
upon them, 
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“T AM GLAD 
MPRITS OF 


TO TESTIFY TO 
CLEMENTS 


THE 
TONIC.” 


(Adelaide Series, No. 14). 

“JT had a turn of Influenza that near- 
ly cost me my life.’’—Mr. Robert Pald, 
Brown Street, Semaphore, South Aus- 
tralia, writes this letter, 10/10/'12 

Thousands of men and women swear 
by Clements Tonic as a nerve strength- 
ening and blood purifying medicine, of 
rare, remarkable power. It always 
benefits. Tt corrects at once the action 
of the stomach, removes excess of bile 
in the liver, destroys all poisonous pro- 
perties in the blood, thus curing irrita- 


tion of the nerves that lead to nervous 


ailments, exhaustion, nervousness, sick 
headache, neuralgia, rheumatism, and 
sciatica. Clements Tonic in the house 
is a guarantee against ill-health, and 


it makes it q «stranger. If any proof of 
its health-restoring powers is required 
this letter gives it. 

CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 

“JT AM GLAD TO BEAR*® TESTI- 


MONY TO THE HEALTH-GIVING VIR- 
TUES OF YOUR MEDICINE, CLEM- 
ENTS TONIC. For some years my wife 
and I have pinned ovr faith to”°it; we 
have both used it for liver troubles. 
We are getting on in years now and are 
sometimes threatened with indigestion, 
but we always find that a few doses of 
Clements Tonic wards it off, and gives 
us fresh vigour. A while back I had a 
bad turn of influenza that nearly cost 
me my life. I AGAIN USED YOUR 
MEDICINE WITH THE SAME SPLEN- 
DID RESULTS. It soon pulled me 
around, and made me fit and well. I 
think it a good thing to keep in the 
house, and I’ have no doubt IT HAS 
SAVED ME POUNDS IN DOCTORS’ 
BILLS. 
(Signed) ROBERT BALD.” 


—CLEMENTS TONIC is a nerve tonic 
and blood cleanser of remarkable power. 


“You cannot have it and ill-health, too. 
It is health in a new guise. It is a 
certain remedy for Biliousness, Wind, 
Palpitation, Loss of Sleep, Sick Head- 
ache, Sluggish Liver, Weakness, Indiges- 
tion, or Constipation. Keep it im the 
house. IT IS SOLD By ALL CHEM- 


ISTS AND STOREKEEPERS.—Advt. 


DS ane 


It is easy to come in and slam 
coats and hats on gq chair in haste, 
but how much nicer to have 
special nails or racks on. which to 
hang them and keep them neat and 
‘tidy. 


ae eg ee ee 
If your land is too wet, and you're 
burdened with debt, 
And incumbrance begins to accrue, 
Obey nature’s laws—by removing 
the cause, 


Drain your farm—or it will drain 
you. 


. tow 
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The Good Cow. 


There is an appearance. about a 
good cow that is a pretty perfect 
indication of her worth; but it is 
almost impossible to convey the 
information to another, and make 
it possible for another to put into 
practice this intuition, or first- 
sight impression. The first sight 
ofacow should impress the buyer 
with her conformity to what might 


be called symmetrial femininity. 
The cow is a mother, and ~ the 
good cow in appearance  carfies 


with her the look of beneficence, 
as though she were willing to bes- 
upon someone, whether  caif 
or owner, her life’s energy, wuich 
is in her case milk. ‘The points 
of a good cow and the signs by. 
which we may know her, are a 
little complicated, as cows are, 
in fact, individuals, and have their 
peculiar «make-ups ; so signs can 
be used only in a general way, as 
two cows doing equally wefl in 
milk production would vary some- 


what in form. Four points are of 
special importance: — A_ bony, 
lean, but small head ; with bright, 
prominent eyes, a prominent 


spiny backbone; depth of body 
and much width between the -for- 
ward legs at the brisket, to de- 
note capacity and strong vitality, 
and an udder of long abdominal at- 
tachment from front to rear, and 
well-balanced as to form. These 
points well-developed will govern 
largely the milk from the cow. 
It should be well borne in mind, 
that, to secure either profitable 
milk in a cow, speed in a_ horse, 
fine wool in a sheep, bacon in a 
hog, and eggs in a hen, this idea 
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of getting an animal with little 
fat and much meat and _ nerve- 


. power must not be lost sight of. 


To secure them, angular wedge 
forms must be obtained, and just 
as we broaden them. out, square 
them up, and get the blocky form 
we get fat instead of | milk, 
strength instead of speed in the 
horse, mutton and coarse wool in 
the sheep, lard in the hog, and a 
general-purpose fowl in the case of 
the hen. The making of milk is, 
while a mystery, largely controlled 
by brain, and so needs a_ bright, 
intelligent, and ‘slightly protruding 
eye to indicate it. It is a fact. that a 
cow of dull eye and low intelli- 
gence rarely is a cow of large or 
long producing power. She  usu- 
aflvy gives milk six months or so, 
and for the rest if the year 
“boards ’’ with her owner at his 
expense. ‘The strong, prominent 
backbone, well-developed vertebrae, 
slightly falling below a straight 


line, and rising to a noticeable 
pelvic arch, are the signs of a 
strong muscular and nerve de- 
velopment ; wide hips, whirlbone 
joints well apart, and thin but 
myiscular thighs, indicate  well- 


built maternal organs so essential 
in a cow of large powers. As a 
rule, the udder of a cow should be 
slightly fleshy, so that it will not 
collapse when milked out ; covered 
with a thin skin, soft and silky to 
the touch, and very elastic com 
pletes this sion. A body of large 
capacity, with sloping, sprung ribs, 
and large and crooked milk-veins, 
gives indication of capacity and 
divestive powers ; large heart girth, 
with sharp shoulders uniting at 
the top tells of larve heart, lungs, 
and. liver ; the testimony of strong 


BAGOT, SHAKES, & LEWIS, Ltd. 


Stock and Station Agents, Wool Brokers, Live Stock Salesmen , 
and Licensed Land Brokers. . 


Managing Directors— George W. Bagot, John Lewis. 
Wool Managers— George Dowling. George Jeffery. 
Land Manager— Alfred C. Catt. 
Inspector of Branches— James Wilkinson. 


Sales of fat and store stock, land, 
any part of the State. 


and farm clearing sales conducted in 


All station and farm requisites supplied ; large estates disposed of for 


Closer Settlement ; advice given as to 
pared. Valuations made in all parts 
staff dealing with city and suburban 


Sellers of house and land property 
requested to send us particulars. Our 
markets in best centres held monthly) 
to dispose of them. 


best means of realisation ; plans pre- 


of South Australia. An efficient 
properties. ; 
in city, suburbs, and country are 


large connection (over 20 country 
places us in the very best position 


Splendid estates in New South Wales and Queesiand for Sale. 
Head Office: 18 King William Street, Adelaide. 


vitality, large blood fl 
chinery to propel, purify, and ela- 
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These are things closely 


’ 


Early Breaking of Draught Colts : 


ae y¥ 


_ Opinions differ as to whether it 
is better to 
draught colts into work at two 
or three years old, At first it 
would appear that the youngsters’ 
gtowth would be checked by early 
working, and that full development 
of bone and muscle would be 
checked. It is, however, admitted, 


by most thoroughly experienced — 


men that is not the case, for 
two-year-old broken colts often 
make the finest specimen of horses, 
and figure most prominently in 
the show-ting. cone : 


The real fact of the case is that 
the youngsters gain more than 


they lose by the early breaking, © 


Being brought early to work saves 
a good deal of galloping about in 
the fields, which tries undeveloped 
bone and muscle much more than 


light team work, After being. bro-_ 
ken there is never the wild buoy- 


ancy displayed acain, and the days 
of play are past for ever. 
between the sprine of the second 
and third year, when not’ broken 
at the former date, that so many 
youngsters lame themselves. They 
often get in hich condition—indeed, 
fat—and then’ valloping and screw- 


ing about in their excitement and 


merriment tries the strongest 
limbs—at least, the stronmest limbs 
that colts possess. If broken at 
two years old this trick is in a 
great measure saved. ts 


Violent exercise is peculiarly 1i- 
able to cause lameness in the 
hocks, much more so than any 
ailment in the forelees. The re- 
sult is often serious. rp, au Ws 


When brought into work, as be- 


fore intimated, the exuberance of 


spirits is. subdued, steadier habits 


ate acquired, strange objects and ~ 


the ways of man are made fa- 
miliar, wholesome but sustaining 
food is provided, and the 
strain on the muscles is useful ra- 
ther than otherwise, as it gradj- 
ally strengthens the parts. It is, 
however, necessary that only light 
work be given to the two-year-old, 
else some harm is very likely to 
befall. All that really should be 
done is to break. the voungster to 
work, and to show what is expect- 
ed of it in after-life.—The. New Zea- 
land Farmer, 
Journal. 
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large and rich milk. © 


bring high-class _ 
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_ ‘Soils require an abundant supply 
of humus to promote moisture-te- 
tention and render them readily 


_.Humus and Moisture. 


—_— 


; 
ie 


_ penetrable by the roots of crops. 


_ The requirements of the latter in 


_ this respect must be considered, as 


crops like wheat and clover require 


a firm seed bed, whilst potatoes, 
turnips, and barley prefer one that 
is friable. Virgin soils are fertile 
because they contain much humus, 


_ but the subsoil cultivation exerted 


by the roots of trees must be con- 
sidered. Tree roots go deep, and 
in the process of decay leave chan- 
nels for water and the roots of 
crop to travel down. After a time 
these channels close ; hence the con- 
ditions for ferility are later on not 
So good. Deep-rooting crops should 


_ be employed to imitate the action 


; 
¥ 
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of tree roots as far as possible. 
Humus, in decaying, produces car- 
bon dioxide, which, dissolved in 
water, increases the solvent action 
of the water. This deplletes the 
soil of its lime, which should be 
regularly applied at proper inter- 
vals wherever high farming is prac- 
tised. Humus is best furnished by 
_ ploushing in green crops, and lime 
should be applied at this time to 
promote decay of humus and cor- 
rect tendency to acidity which 
freshly ploughed in vegetable mat- 
ter ‘exhibits. Leguminous crops 
should be used for ploughing in, 
because these supply nitrogen to 
the soil. 
Powdered limestone is a suitable 
form of lime to apply when the 
Soil is deficient in organic matter. 
For this purpose the purer the form 
of limestone employed the better, 
as the presence of silicate of lime 
retards the assimilation of lime 
“by most plants. Powdered lime- 


_ stone improves the permeability of 


cla-- scils to water. 

Draining is an important means 
-for ameliorating the condition of 
soils, and is much neglected. Solu- 
ble salts of iron and acidity. of the 
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Anders’ SHARES are absolutely 


Money Savers. 


FARMERS ! It wiii vay you to use our Shares-=Post your orders {0 us. 
E. ANDERS & SONS, FREMLING. 
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soil are connected with bad drain- 


age and consequent sterility of 
soils. 
o—____“—- 
A Bad Habit. 
The bad habit calves have of 


sucking each other when the meal 
of milk has been taken is a three- 
fold evil. 
through pumping in 
ates sore places 
parts, and it makes the whole 
herd restless. A remedy is simple 
(says a correspondent of the Far- 
mer and,Stockbreeder. ‘Tie up the 
calves before  pail-fed, and keep 
them tied for half an hour or 


wind, it cre- 
on the sucked 


twenty minutes after thev are fed. 


In the interval that ‘ they are 
standing after drinking the milk, 
give them a little inviting hay or 
meal and chaff. ‘ Then, at expira- 
tion of the time, their mouths will 
have lost taste of the milk, and 
there will be no desire to suck each 
other. As to trouble of tying the 
herd, why, it is not worth sveak- 
ing of, for I have tried a dozen in 
less than five minutes. This ty- 


- ing is, too, well repaid for other- 


wise, for it ensures weak as well 
as strong getting their share of 


milk, and saves all confusion and 
whacking to keen the headstrong 
back from the pail. 


o—_—_—_——- 
Charlock and Its Destruction. 


In spravine charlock the strensth 
of the dressing is usually 15 Ibs. 
sulphate of copper in 50 gallons of 
water to the acre, but a stronger 
or weaker solution may be used, 
according to the srowth and the 
more or fess prolificacy of the 
weed. For instance, a 3 per cent. 
solution and a similar quantity 
(12 Ibs. sulvhate in 40 gallons of 
water to the acre) might answer 
the purpose. Clean soft water is 
preferable for making the solution, 


Pucvulltns Micon sulltnautlticntltnontltin allliotltneutinsutltin alltiosaftis ctf tl, tlio tssalltintt valli fl, 


E. ANDERS & SONS, 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 
Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. 


Perfecsly Shaped to do good work, cut out all weeds, are light in draught, and give entire satisfaction 
= ‘in wear. 
the best and Cheapest you can Buy. 


‘These Shares are made from special quality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest 
tests. We make all sizes of Shares to fit all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows 
and for Colonial made Cultivators, either Stump Jump or plain land, With large square hole forloop 
fixture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are 
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It causes indigestion 


-but foolish 


177 
and the vessels used must be of 
wood. <A paraflin cask, capable of 
holding a little more than yo gal- 
lons, should be filled up to within 


a few inches of the top, The sul- 
phate of copper may then be 
weighed out, hung in the water, 


and the contents of the cask stirred 


briskly for a few minutes with a4 
stick until the sulphate has dis- 
solved. Copper sulphate bought 


under a guarantee of 98 per cent. 


purity should be used, and to 
facilitate solution should he pow- 
dered and not in crystals. When 


the solution is ready for use, it 
should be strained into the sprayer, 
so as to avoid choking the nozzle. 
Several of these casks may be set 
up at convenient distances along 
the headland. and if two or three 
of them are kept ahead of the 
spraver, no delay in the work neéd 


be experienced.—The Agricultural 
Gazette, Tasmania. 
o#—____— 


A Dangerous ‘Practice. 


Many teamsters have. been in- 
jured for life through that common 
custom of riding on 
shafts. A waggoner does it. nine- 
ty-nine times and nothing is 
wrong, but on the hundredth some- 
thing happens: a horse is fright- 
ened and starts suddely, a rut in 
the road or a stone causes the fatal 
jolt, and the man on: the shafts, 
not being on the alert perhaps, 
finds himself under the wheel, and - 
there is another case for the coro- 
ner or the hospital. And what rea- 
sonable excuse is there for a wag- 
goner to ride on the shafts of a 
cart or a waggon? If the vehicle 
is empty, it certainly is not a 
great task to climb into it and 
drive the horses by means of a 
pair of rains, and if the team has 
a heavy load behind it surely the 
duty of the carter is to walk. 
Apart from the risk run by the 
waggoner who rides on the shafts 
there are the horses to be thought 
about. They are apt to shy and 
start suddenly, and even if the man 
on the shafts is fortunate enough 
to extricate himself without injury 
ten to one he is too late to get to 
the head of his horse in time to 
stop the animal before some dgm- 
age is done. Farmers and owners 
of teams would do well to make it 


a stringent rule that no _ shaft- 
riding be allowed. 
Sa 


Nitrogen can be added to : the 
soil by the growth of leguminous 
fodder crops. 


4 _ 
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“CYCLONE” 
FENCES:«GATES 
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made of strong 
steel tubing. 


ee i The frames are 
( 
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Gycione Woven Gate, 9 to 16 ft. oT re 


. The hinges are 
ii adjustable, so that 
| the gate will hang 
true, even if the 
posts be out of 
shape. 
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Cyclone gates do 
not sag. They are 
li-ht, perfectly ... 
balanced and se- 
cure, and they are 
not affected by the 
weather. 


Many other’ de- 
‘signs are illustra- 
ted in our Cata- 


Cyclone “N” Gate, 10 ft. RabbitNetted, «ene Get it 
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Cyclone Spring Coil Fence Cyclone Ornamental Gates 


Handgates & Driveway 


Sent out it. 5 chain rolls, ready for erec- 


tion. Cannot be strained past tension This is one of the many beautiful designs in 
point. . Never slacks out.- Wil! hold any- scroll and mesh work for suburban residen- 
thing, Requires fewer posts. Is durabje, ces that we make. They are all strong and 
strong, and elastic always durable. 


Chere are thousands of Cyclone Gales in use in Australia, and every one of them gives 
satisfaction. There are hundreds of miles of Cyclone Fencing. Without doubt Cyclone 
Fences & Gates have solved the problem of safety and security in the matter of enclosures. 


GET A CYCLOWf . CATALOGUE... 


CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE & GATE CO. 


123-125 Waymouth Street, ADELAIDE. 


Dairying. The anna 


The first requisite to. cutee ae 
dairying is a herd of cows that, ag ¥ 
when properly fed, will give rich, 
healthy milk in sufficient’ quar Hey 
to make the work remunerati' 
The quality of the cows as_ este - 
yielding animals is more import- 
ant than their number, for there — 
are many small herds that make 
more clear money for their owners 
than others twice as large giving 
poorer milk, a smaller quantity, or 
having a short milking period. The 
breeding of the dairy cow is, of. 
course, a matter that requires at- 
tention ; but one of the conclu- 
sions reached by modern dairy- — : 
men, both practical and scientific 
is that the individuality of the 
cow, so far as her own profitable- 
ness is concerned, counts for more — 
than either breed or breeding. 
There are good paying cows in all 
breeds, and there are cows that 
pay badly or not at all in all 
breeds. A long pedigree may, and 
often does, disappoint the dairy- 
man, even when it is studded with _ 
noted names ; while many _ profit- 
able cows have no grandmothers, 
so far as the ‘record’ soes. The 
selection of the profitable cow, 
therefore, denends primarily upon 
what she can herself do, and this 
depends non four moints—the rich-. 
ness of the milk. the avantity of 
it, the leneth of her neriod of lac- 
tation, and, the feed cost of its 
production : in other words, it the 
cow is to he kent all the “year 
round, and her milk is. for the — 
most part, used for makino, butter 
or cheese, or both. The «anestion, 
then, is not how much milk, or 
how rich the milk, or what she | . 
can do in a week: it is to what 
extent can she produce hutter-fat — 
the vear round, and at what cost | 
in food does she produce it? There 
are many considerable producers | 
that are not profitable producers. 
There are manv that seem to ac- 
complish less, byt the nroduction 
is made at > sufficionth Tess cost 
to render them profitable, when 
other animals that seem to do — 
more are maintained in the herd’ | 
at a loss.—Farm and Home. 4 


If growing leeks are short in the 
stem they may be improved by 
earthing up, but the soil must | 
not be allowed to get into \ the 
hearts of the plants. The soil’ 
used in earthing up should 1a 
made rather_ ‘gi 
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E The Tesult of investigations made 
in New South Wales by Dr. Jensen, 
under the direction of Mr. F. B.‘Guth- 
rie, clearly indicates the relation be- 
tween geological structure and che- 
—mical composition of soils modified 
by mrnAte y 


‘Granite soils contain a good. per- 


+ 


centage” of potash, particularly where 
: there is a minimum of leaching and 
oan active: evaporation of soil mois- 


“ture. | “In. wet districts the surface 
“soil is much lower in potash than the 
subsoil. ; 


PRdgale Rails are particularly rich 
chemically. Within coastal areas with 
rugged topography they are richest in 
organic nitrogen and poorest (as the 
result of leaching) in mineral plant 
food. / ‘ 


While the granite soils are of the 
character of light loams under all ¢li- 
matic ~ conditions, basalt soils vary 
from friable loam to heavy clay. 


Sandstone soils are mechanically, 
more or less, uniform, and though 
slightby better | as regards mineral 
plant food in some parts, are of a 
very poor description and are only 
workable under special 
such as dry-farming, irrigation, — 
manuring, ; 


and 

Limestone soils, though they ex- 
hibit mineral differences due to cli- 
mate, are rich in humus though con- 
taining less valuable matter than i is to 
be. expected. 


In the case of alluvial soils fhonich 
the effects of geology are somewhat 
obscured, they are not wholly cloud- 
ed. The character of the soil is 
coverned | by the nature of the Hock 
which contributes: the detritus, _ 
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The effect of climate is more 
marked, inasmuch as the soils increase 
in mineral plant’ food as their dis- 
tance from the coast increases—this 
being due to decreased leaching hy 
rainfall. At the same time their mois- 
ture content and percentage of orga- 
nic matter and nitrogen diminish. 


* — Experiments. — 


It is recommended that experimen- 
tal stations should be established on 
each important soil-type (e.g., granite 
soils, sandstone soils, &c.), and the 
strength and quality of the soil test- 
ed by growing crops demanding a 
large proportion of the chief mineral 
‘ingredients of plant food. 


The bulletin referred to is replete 
with valuable information regarding 
many points of interest to the culti- 
vator of the soil, e.g., colour, acidity, 
alkalinity, and nitrification; and ac- 
centuates the fact that fertility does 
not depend primarily upon the pro- 
portions of plant food present in the 
soil, but on a variety of contributing 
causes which have to be taken into 
account. 


—______. 
Milking Three Times a Day. 


Exnerience has shown that cows. 


which give very large quantities of 
milk will yield, more milk if milked 
three times in the twenty-four 
hours instead of twice. If a cow 
is a-large maker of milk, her udder 
becomes full long | before milking 
time artives unless she has sreat 
capacity in her mammary efands 
and hence the animal suffers a cer- 
tain amount of pain if allowed to 
go too long without being milked. 
Under such circumstances a cow 
will give larger yields if milked, 
three timee 4 day and the butter 
fat test will not suffer. In all the 
American records the cows that 
produce such high yields are milk- 
ed three times q day. Mr. A. 
O'Callaghan, Dairy Expert, N.S.W. 
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‘Clairville Nursery, Hectorville. 
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Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
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Variety in Feeding. 


After long continued experiments 


in the fe eding of dary cattle a 
European dairy expert concludes 
that experience has shown that 


practically all fodders may be sed 
with advantage if they are whole- 
some and the cows eat them with 
The freer the choice given 
to the farmer the better, as the 
exclusive jise of particular fodders 
is undesirable, and the practice of 
feeding cows with a mixture of 
foods is to be preferred. The main 
points, in his opinion, are that the 
cows should be kept in good health 
and sudden changes in feeding 
avoided ; and also ‘that great cate 
should be paid to cleanliness and 
the prevention of contamination of 
the milk. Given these conditions, 
the best ‘advice as to feeding is to 
see that the drinking water is pure 
and the straw and fodder of good 
and wholesome composition. 


Abortion. 
The New Zealand Division ‘of 
Veterinary Science recommend the 


following treatment :— 


I. Burn the aborted foetus im- 
mediately, search being made for it 
if necessary so soon as the cow 
is known to have aborted. 


2. Thoroughly dig up the ground 
around, the foetus, and _ disinfect 
with a liberal quantity of a non- 


poisonous sheep-dig. 


3. Isolate the cow and: keep her 
isolated for two months, using a 
temporary bail, if necessary, for 
milking purposes. 


4. Thoroughly disinfect the cow 
by the following Means :— 


First, into an ordinary whisky 
bottle put two tablespoonfuls of a 
I per cent. solution of mercuric 
chloride, and fill up with ran water 
that has been boiled and allowed 
to cool to blood heat. The mer- 
curic chloride can be easily pro- 
cured from any chemist or direct 
from this labatory in tabloid 
form, with full instructions. 


Secondl procure about 3ft. of or- 
dinary indiarubber piping of ‘in. 
diameter, and in one end place an 


-ordinary tin funnel, or, better, one. 


made of glass if procurable. et 
neither is handy, ‘break off the bot- 
tom: end of a large bottle and in- 
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sert the neck into the rubber tub- 
ing. 

Third, boil the tube and the fun- 
nel for five minutes. 


Fourth, place the free end of the 
piping by means of the hand gent- 
ly into the womb, taking care not 
to injure the lining of the womb. 


Fifth, hold the end to which the 
_ fmnel is attached about 6in. abive 
the root.of the cow’s tail. 


Sixth, pour the contents of the 
bottle as described above gently in- 
to the funnel, and so thoroughly 
irrigate the womb. If the fluid 
does not run freely from the tube, 
the end in the womb need only 
be gently moved, to and fro to se- 
cure a free flow. 


Seventh, thoroughly wash down 
the parts from the root of the 
tail down to the bottom of the 
udder with another bottleful of the 
same solution as that used for 
irrigating the womb. 


WANTED TO SELL. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. 


Now is the time to Spray 
with 
Red Spraying 
Oil 
for SAN JOSE SCALE, 


RED SPIDER, 
and PEACH APHIS. 


Sole Agents— 


Charles Atkins & Co. 


LIMITED. 


97, CUBRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Eighth, allow the animal to 
stand quietly in the bail for two 
hours after treatment. 


Note.—It is absolutely necessary 
to follow out the directions to the 
full, as if any be missed beneficial 
results cannot be guaranteed. 


————o>—_—_—_—_———_— 


Rearing Calves. 


In discussing this subject a New 
Zealand farmer writes :—'‘ In addi- 
tion to the skim milk from the 
separator, on which they have been 
mainly reared, the calves have re- 


ceived Sunlight. oilcake mixed with 


the milk. This article, which is a 
cocoanut cake, not linseed, posses- 
sess the great adkantage over pol- 
lard, oatmeal, oils, and many of 
the: patent mixtures for calf-rear- 
ing, that it does not scour the 
calves. - In dissolves readily in 
boiling water. . Calves are soon 


brought to take it, and after they — 


become fond of it may be given 
with advantage from %th. to tb. 
per calf per deim. When the cake 
is used with skim milk individual 
feeding is best, but where big 
calves are fed together in a trough 
it is necessary:to keep on stirring 
the milk whilst the calves are 
drinking. Where this gilcake is 
used 'the'calves soon show its good 
effects by their healthy skins and 
improving condition. 


OO 


Dipping. 


In many cases this part of the 
sheep-owner’s duty is performed in 
a Very perfunctory manner. The 
sheep are rushed through the dip, 
and little or no care is taken to 
find whether it is being kept at 
the proper strength, or that the 
sheep alre receiving a thorough 
soaking. At every dip, there should 
be the means of measuring and 
thoroughly mixing the dipping-ma- 
terial before it is run into the dip. 
No haphazard methods will do. 


A New Zealand dairy authority 
maintains that the dairy industry 
does not primarily depend on the 
factory managers, the skill of 
dairy experts, on the breeding of 
the cow, but on the purity of the 
pasture and the crop. The hope 


of every dairyman is to get as 
much profit as possible from his 
cow. It is within the power of 


even a well-bred cow to material- 
ise her owner’s hopes if she is fed 
on bad, weedy pastures? Many 


: 


weeds are innutritious ; others. are 


acid, and cause internal troubles - 


others, and ez are not a few,. 


taint milk. 4 
Ten Weed Commandments. 


1. Good wheat cannot be grown~ 


from weed-seeds. 

2. Tike produces like. 

3. There is no weed that can- 
not eradicated by. proper treat- 
ment. 

4. The effect of years of careless- 
ness cannot be overcome ina sea- 
son. 

5. One weed allowed to ripen 
means thousands next year. 

6. Pull those weeds and do it 
now., 

7. Weeds, like the poor, we have 
always with us; and, again, like 
the poor, they are most numerous 
in shiftless communities, 

8. Weeds are a tax on machin- 
ery and on the temper of the oper- 
ator. 

9. Never sow dirty seed, or neg- 
lect to clean machinery before pass- 
ing from one field to another. 

to. Know what is growing in 
your fields. 


Note.—Concerted action amongst 


neighbours is as important in deal- - 


ing with weeds as with, rabbit or 


other pests. G 


Ride Blake eae 


As supplied to the Police Depart- 
Henley Beach — 


ment. Head Office : 


Road, Mile End. 
F. A. PATERSON, 


Parkside. 


Built, from £6'to/- to £14 I0/. 


CASH OR EASY TERMS. 


Henley Beach Road, Mile End ; 
Glen Osmond Road, Parkside ; 


King William Road, Hyde Park. 
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HABRNESS- | 


Anybody requiring Harness or | 

Saddlery are assured of a square 

deal if they buy from OATEN’S © 
who are expert craftsmen in the — 
manufacture of all Leather goods; 


a 


Catalogue B. posted to Country 
Customers. ; 


OATEN?’?S | 
64 HINDLEY STREET, aT 


‘Where the Good Harness is made,” 
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E - Control or Eradication. . 
E. Annuals.—Any method which will 
hie the germination of seed, 
followed by the destruction of the 
_ young plants before they flower, 
is to be recommended, 


: . 
 Biennials.—Where possible, plough 
up, or cut down before they flower. 
| Frequent cuttings will kill them. 


Perennials.—These cause most 
trouble, and need frequent cultiva- 
tion or cutting. Casual attention 
or cutting—i.e., allowing the plants 
Sto grow for some time between the 
cuttings — only stimulates the 
. plants, just as pruning improves a 
etree: 


Smothering-crops and hoed crops, 


are very valuable in controlling 
weeds: for, just as weeds are 


aggiressive and crowd out ordinary 
vegetation, so they in turn may 
be crowded out by proper atten- 
tion to heavy dense crops. 


; Weeds carrying mature seeds 
should _ be uaned never plough 
them in. 

Fallowing. 


Fallowing does not add plant 
food to the soil. 


Fallowing aerates the soil, and 
favours the beneficial micro- organ- 


isms which live in its upper 
layers. | The activities of these 
organisms tend to make soil repro- 
_ ductive. 


Fallowing thus renders pea le 
the potential—but not readily 
available—plant food that is al- 
ready in the soil. oh 


Fallowing reduces the amount 
a nitrogen in the soil. 


aes 


Liverpool & London & Globe 


‘Insurance Company, Limited. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £65,000,000. 
_ ASSETS EXCEED £11,500, 000. 


; All 1 ea of nat ailies Undertaken 
at Lowest Current Rates. 


FIRE (including Haystacks and Be ad 
Drops), ACCIDENT anp DISEASE, Enm- 
ployers’ Liability and Workmen's a 
tion, Fidelity Guarantee, PLATE GLASS, 


_ Burglary, PUBLIC RISKS. 
ents in all the Principal Country Towns. 


Cuimr Orrick ror Sourn AvsTRaLIA— 
» Grenfell St., Adelaide 


- Tom Stentz, Local Manager. 
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Fallowing depletes the soil ot Fixing knobs on the horns of 
its humus or decaying vegetable cattle has been practised for very 
matter. This depletion of humus Many years in England. The ort 


lessens the water-holding capacity 


of the soil. 


The application of commercial 
fertilisers does not add humus to 
the soil. 


In dry districts, sound farming 
practice is based upon the very 
beneficial practice of fallowing, 
combined with— 


(1) the use of commercial ferti- 
lisers to restore plant food, and 


(2) the growth and consumption 
on the farm of fodder crops to 
maintain the supply of humus and 
nitrogen. 


————_e@—____—. 


Farm Notes. - 


The general tendency of present 
day opinion is that the effect of 
food on the composition of milk 
is less than is often supposed, and 
that as long as the food is sound 
and wholesome and compounded in 
such a way as to keeo the nnnnn 
such a way as to keep the cows 
in thoroughly good health the milk 
produced is likely to be quite,,suit- 
able for consumption by inavlids 
and children. 


Haphazard, happy-go-lucky me- 
thods in the matter of date in 
breeding sows should be strenuous- 
ly avoided. When a sows loses her 
proper time of farrowing with the 
others, she tends to keep out of 
time till a breeding period ‘is 
passed. Keep the sows ‘together 
and keep them where you want 
them. 


Some object to the drudgery of 
farm work. There is drudgery, 
everywhere when there is a lack of 
interest. Drudgery does not depend 
on the work to be done, but on 
what you have under your hat. 
If following the plough means only 
hitting stones and breaking ribs, it 


is drudgery ; but if it is studying’ 


the great problem of soil culture, 
it is positive enjoyment. You can 
do a lot of things without money. 


What you do depends on you. The 
busy man always has time for 
things. Go home with a _ fixed 


idea to do something. To succeed 
makes a man of one. Produce a 
new variety of wheat and sell for 
a higher price than the old. Re- 
member that ‘‘land has no value 
except in its relation to man’s 
use.’ The use you make of it de 
termines what it offers to you. 


ginal, method was to. saw ofl the 
tip of the horn and fix thereon a 


ball of wood. 3ins. in diameter, 
with a nail passing through ball 
and horn; some used pitch in- 


stead of the nail, but this was less 
secure. Over a hundred years ago 
it was urged that “ knobbing ” 
should be made compulsory by 
law, having regard to the number 
of lives which were lost from toss- 
ing and goring by cattle on their 
way to market. Another reason 
for urging its general adoption was 
“the injury tney do each other 
by, goading with their sharp horns 
when, in markets 


In old days horsemasters believed 
that a raw egg had the most bene- 
ficial eflect upon the coat of the 
horse; but superstition decreed 
that to derive full benefit from it 
the horse must swallow the egg 
whole. Very generally the horse 
succeeded in swallowing the egg, 
which of course had to be placed 
by hand in the entrance of the 
oesophagus, but if it slipped in the 
fingers at the critical moment, and 
entered the passage with its long 
diameter across, the egg was very 
likely to choke the horse. Delicate 


,as the shell is, the muscular pres- 


sure exerted upon the egg evenly 
all round prevented its breaking, 
and experience showed that it was 
by no means easy to. break the 
egg by pressure exerted outside. in 
such cases the only remedy was to 
use an instrument to pierce a hole 
in the egg, after which it. was 
easily broken. 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 


25-27 Steamship Buildings, 


CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 
PORTERS, 


on Commission Only. 


Special attention given to the 
Export of Fruit to English, Ger- 
man, and other Markets. 


Woodwool, Apple Wrapping Paper, 
Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in the 
regulation Export Sizes. 

All Orchardists’ requisites suppled 
at. Lowest Rates. 


Agent for— 
The Harvey Orchard Ploughs ané 
Cultivators. 
Bam. V. Spray Pumps, hand or 
Motor Power. On view at our 
North Terrace Store. 
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@ Poultry 


Bits for Beginners. 


It has been said that chicks are 
heirs to nothing but health and en- 
joyment of life, while the ills come 
from mismanagement and there is a 
lot of truth in this, for it is the 
natural tendency of a_ healthily 
bred chick to grow and thrive. 


Costly errors are often made by 
careless methods. One cannot give 
poultry too close attention. ‘This 
is particularly so in the matter of 
feeding. 
irregular in this. They do . not 
have any set hour. The stock will 
soon learn to know when their 
feeding hour arrives, and will be in 
a more or less anxioyis state until 
they are fed. 


A rooster is often capricious. 
There may be a hen that will at- 
tract all his attention. He will 
then neglect the rest, and, as can 
be easily seen, this will prove dis- 
astrous to the fertility, of the eggs 
laid by the other inmates of the 
pen. Best remove her to a place 
where she can be kept by herself. 
If her eggs are wanted, let the 
male run with her every other 
day, which will be sufficient. A 
half-hour in the morning will an- 
swer. If the birds are laying well, 
then feed well. ’ 


When brooder chicks are four 
weeks old, the chick feed can be 
reduced, and they can be given a 
little whole wheat and _ cracked 
maize. Hulled oats are excellent 
if you can get them at a reason- 
able price. If possible, give the 
little chaps a fresh green run, or if 
not all the green stuff they will 
eat. 


The result of a recent expesiment 

in the fattening of chickens by 
trough feeding are reported by a 
Canadian Station, which show 
that the average profit in three 
weeks’ feeding was from 67; to 
7% per bird. 


It is by coddling and mishand- 
ling chicks that we make them 
delicate. We are afraid to give 
them fresh air, afraid to open the 
brooder, afraid to let the chicks 
be natural, forgetting that the mo- 
ther hen, in natural brooding, has 
no such scruples, and frequently 
rises from her brooding position, 
forcing her chickens to take exer- 
cise and fresh air whether they ap- 
pear to want it or not. She har- 
dens her chicks to frequent and 


Beginners are apt to be ~ 
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Notes © 


sudden changes, and when wean- 
ing time comes, declines in no un- 
certain manner to brood them any 
longer. Having become hardened 
there is seldom any trouble with 
hen raised chicks when Biddy fin- 
ally quits her job. 


In brooders with artificial heat, 
don’t start too high, also lower 
the temperature gradually, but do 
not be afraid to open up the 
hoover regularly and give the whole 
of the. inside of the brooder a good 
sun bath quite often. The chicks 
themselves wiii be a better guide 
than any thermometer. If they 
squeak and pack they are cold, 
If they sweat and droop they are 
too hot. If when you open the 
brooder at night you find them 
squatting comfortably over the 
whole floor area they are just> 
right. . 


The rate at which g chicken will 
grow depends in the first place and 
to. some extent on the breed, but 
much more on the feed. It wold 
be difficult to define any standard 
of progress but the following 
cord of a flock of White Wyan- 
dotte chickens is certainly extra- 
ordinarily good—New.y hatched, 2 
ozs.; at four days, 2 ozs.;; at ten 
days, 4 ozs. ; at three weeks,, 8 ozs; 
at four weeks, I2 ozs; at eight 
weeks, 2 Ibs.; at Io weeks, 3 Ibs. 
Aside from the normal standing 
still for the first four days these 
chicks put on the pace from the 
start. The ordinary chick is do- 
ing very well to get within 30 per 
cent. of these figures. 


Pp. 
te 


It is at the time that chickens 
leave the mother, or more especi- 
ally when they pass from the heat- 
ed to the unheated brooder that 
trouble often comes. Unless they 
are properly handled at this time, 
they will fail to develop. They 
want to be kept growing right 
from the start. ‘There should be 
no marking time, with no appar- 
ent gain. With a normal healthy 
chicken you should be able to 
almost see it grow, so continuous 
and rapid is the developmeat. 


BRITTEN’S REGISTERED DENTISTRY. a 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH ON BASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS. ; 


Painless Extractions One Shilling. 
work. 


_ averaged just under 3%d. in anex- — 


‘the average cost of food alone be-_ 


‘ployers to obtain 


young of many wild birds have lit- 


Only Addrese— <a 
20, CURRIE STREET (Opposite Savings Bank). Pa 
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: — Poultry Fattening. — 

_Farmers’ Bulletin, 140, US.A. — 
Dept. of Agriculture, publishes, a 
lot of information on trough fat- 
tening. To very briefly summarise — 
the results—it was found that the 
total cost of food per Ib. of gain~ 


periment where 43.944 birds were 
fattened for from 6 to Io,days, and — 
in a second experiment in which , 
61.706 birds were fed from 6 to 15 
days the cost averaged just under — 
4d. The average total cost of 
food and labour per pomnd of gain 
for all the birds in both experi- — 
ments was just over 4¥4d. per {f., © 


ing 34d. The cheaper gains were. 
made in shorter feeding periods (7 
or 8 days) and by light chickens. 


— Sprouted Grain. — 


Sprouted Grain is an old substi-— 
tute for green food. The princi- — 
ple- by the way, was adopted, it 
is stated, by old-time Arctic ex- 
green veget- — 
able growths. Sow the’ grain 
thickly in a shallow box (such as 
galvanised iron case); cover with — 
a little light horse manure, and — 
water as needed. The case should — 
stand in the shade ; a straw thatch © 
or shelter of boughs will do. When 
a few inches high soil and growth — 
can be cut out in sections, and 
fed to the birds, or the growth 
only may be cut amd fed to the — 
bairds. In many sprouting grains 
and seeds there is valuable food 
material—this is not contained to 
such an extent in the older” 
growths, | fie 


— To Drink or not to Drink, —_ 
_ One of the questions which crops 
up from time to time in the poul- 
try press is whether chickens 
should be allowed water to drink 
or not. Some of the most  suc- 
cessful breeders, it is said, give 
no water to their young stock, 
while others give both milk and 
water. As the chickens will drink 
greedily, when offered water, it has 
been inferred that it is cruel to 
withhold it from them, but. the 


tle or no water. . 
Mr. Lewis Wright, who went 
hapistively into this question, came 


. ~ sf 
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to: Pa conclision’ that, the Bcepon- 
derance of experience is on the side 
¢ of withholding water. If the chick- 
ens are hatched later and the wea- 
_ ther is hot and, dry, | a difference 
| be made, but, in the Spring, 
Te bott food is mainly given, one 
drink: alter breakfast and probably 
‘a few sips at night, will be found 
; sufficient. Young tlc should 
never be allowed to drink an un- 
limited quantity of cold water 
3 after prolonged thirst, and those 
; that: have been accustomed to a 
nr constant supply of fluid from the 
_ first shoyld have any ie. made 
te very “Cet ca 


‘i => — Feed Apart. — : 


tere is no. question but | that 
s dineng are reared mitch more 
satisfactorily when they are kept 
apart. from the full grown fowls, 
VSO ae ty 2 Can be managed, they 
should have separate. quarters. In 
“any event, they ought to be fed 
where - they can have their meals 
without being ill-treated and 
‘tramped on. To enable this to Le 
done, some wooden framework can 
be made of ,thin boards nailed to- 
gether in the shape of a square and 
~ the top covered with wire, netting. 
The size can depend upon the 
number of chickens and the di- 
mension of the yard, but. five fect 
by five feet with a height of filteen 
inches will generally be. large: 
enough, A few holes should be 
made in the sides sufficiently 
- for the chickens to go in, but too 
small for ‘the old birds. Uf the food 
is thrown inside these shelters, the 
- youngstez ES can feed unmolested. 


Mi 


> — Hot Weather. — 

2 ‘Danes thot weather, if the 
_ chickens lose their appetites to 
- some extent, the supply - of food 


can be ‘decreased by giving less at 
each. meal and giving fewer meals. 
Plenty of green food must be sup- 
lied, and it must be given fresh 
daily, all not eaten the previons 
¥ being removed. The soft food 
will soon get sour in the summer, 
should be mixed ae as re- 


Doth: will eiie its ap- 
ce, probably with many 
esults. If this malady 
. some boiled rice, well 
ed. with powdered chalk, will 
. stop it. Rice water to 
will sometimes aflect a cure, 
1d in the more serious cases, a 
w drops of chlorodyne (about half 
zen) three times a day, will 

efficacious. The chickens 
sk ould grow fast during the warm 
x eather, if fed and treated with | 


- without previous knowledge, 
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— How to begin. — 


A great many people are under the 
impression that poultry will not pay. 
How often do we hear it said they 
are not worth the trouble, and after 
pay ng the feed bill there is no pro- 
fit left. Poultry will pay, and are 
worth the labour bestowed if proper 
attention and housing. ‘To those de- 
sirious of trying the venture a little 
advice will not be out to place. To 
those desirious of trying the venture 
a little advice wiil not be out of place. 
To beginners my advice is—go easy. 
S(are with a few, and as experience 
is gained, increasef A novice cannot 
expect, if starting on a large scale 
to make 
an immediate success of the qusiness. 
Do not run away with the idea that 


all that is required is to erect houses 


and runs, put in your birds, and 
throw food to them; and all that is 
left to do is to go around and collect 
the eggs. In the first place you must 
have a liking for your birds, take 
an interest in them, and watch them 
when fceding. Of(en not enoagh food 
is given, and at othet times enoagh 
is leit lying on the ground to be. 
trampled over and exposed to_ the 
sun in a dirty yard. The result is 
it becomes sour and causes disease, 
the fowls naturally get out of con- 
dition, the egg yield is not up to ex- 
pectations, the business is thrown up 
in disgust. 


— How to Proceed. — 


When building your houses a good 
plan s to have them between two 
and three feet off the ground wth a 
boarded, floor, ‘and roosts fitted up 
about two feet from the floor. A foot 
below the roosts erect boards about 
two feet wide to catch, the droppings 
and. under these you can erect your 
nests—t )saves space. Be careful to 
have the floor sprinkled over with 
fine sand or dry earth, and clean 
every day if possble. Paint the 
roosts occasionally with kerosene, and 
have them so thaz they can be re- 
moved for cleaning purposes. The 
space under the house, if boarded up 
about six inches in front, will provide 
a dust bath which is essential to 
keep your poultry frre from vermin. 
Fill up with dry, loose soil and mix 
with it a little coal ashes, as these 
contain a certain amount of sulphur, 
Hayeyour runs as large as possible, 
and do not keep too many birds in 
them, you find them getting bare it 
is a sure sgn you have too many 
brds in them. 


— Housing. — 
See that your roosting houses are 
free from draughts, at the same time 
provide top ventilation, so as_ to 
allow any foul air to escape. Have 
the temperatuee as near as possible 
game as the outside air, or else the 
birds, if crowded in a small house, 
are’ apt to take roup or other 
diseases when exposed to the cold 


first thing on a frosty morning. 
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Nest Making. 


Perhaps a few practical hints on 
the best method of making a nest 
will be acceptable to the inexperi- 
enced at the’present season, when 
any poultry keeper is, or should be, 
thinking about hatching. A broody 
hen should never be set in the or- 
dinary hen house, where she is 
likely to be disturbed by the other 
fowls; it is advisable to have) a 
small portion of the run reserved 
for hatching operations. The most 


“natural nest is. that made by 
scooping out a round hole in the 
‘ground, a few inches deeper than 
the finished nest is required. The 
depth of the nest wil devend on 
the number of eggs set; the more 


eggs, the deeper’ the nest, but care 
must be taken that the outer eggs 
do not roll down on the others— 
this will be the result if the nest 
The sides of the nest 
may be ‘‘ rounded-ofi’’ by placing 
the heel in the centre of the hole 
and pressing down the sides of the 


nest with the other part of the 
foot. Any small stones, bits of 
glass, etc., must be removed, to 
prevent broken eggs. Having got’ 


the/hole fairly round, sand should 
be s*rinkled in until.the nest is the 


right depth and perfectly smooth 
and round. 


———_e_———_ 


Captain Scott’s Own Story. 


The September issue of the Aus- 
tralian magazine, ‘‘ Life,’ is a not- 
able one. In its begins Captain 
Scott’s actual story, and the open- 
ing chapters are given of a strong 
new serial story by Jack London, 
entitled ‘‘The Valley of the Moon.’) 
These two featurés alone make Sep- 
tember ‘‘Iafe,’,a fine sixpenny- 
worth, but the 160 wellllustrated 
pages of the magazine are rounded 
out with many other articles, 
short stories, and departments 
that make the issue double attrac- 
tive. 


“Captain Scott’s Own Story ”’ 
tuns through 23 pages, including 
eighteen pictures of rare interest, 
such as the interior of a cave 
an iceberg, the members of the 
expedition at dinner.on the ‘‘Terra 
Nova,’ a fine picture of ,Captain 
Oates with the ponies, and Scott 
himself on snow shoes and in his 
cabin. An actual photograph is 
given of a page of Scott’s Diary, 
found beside him, and written when 
he knew death was inevitable. 
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The ‘Kew to the Layer. 


— More about Dr. 


Pearl’s Discovery. 


Following our reference last 
month to Dr. Pearl’s reported dis- 
covery in regard to the inheritance 
of the laying habit in fowls in its 
broader conclusions, there are cer- 
tain modifying and limiting factors 
to be considered, and as the sub- 
jeét is of great importance and, we 
believe, of interest to poultry 
breeders, we propose discussing the 
subject more in detail. 


Dr. Pearl, as we mentioned last 
month, is a_ scientist of interna- 
tional reputation, andj the theory 
now advanced is of engrossing in- 
terest in circles far more extended 
than those covered by the poultry 
industry. It is not, we believe, 
too much to say that this discov- 
ery marks the most important step 
forward in the application of the 
Mendel theory which has yet taken 
place as regards stock breeding. 
Hitherto animal breeders have not 
benefited to the same extent as 
have plant breeders, for the subject 
is for various reasons, more com- 
plex when applied to the animal 
than to plant life. Animal breed- 
ers have been able to control cer- 
tain external characters, coloura- 
tion, etc., on Mendelian lines, but 
so far they have not made a 
horse give speed, a cow milk, a 


sheep’ wool, a pig pork, or a fowl 
the one is proved to be possible 
there is no very apparent reason 
eggs with greater certainty, yet if 
why the nihets should not be so. 


— What it Amounts to. 


The Maine investigation has ex- 
tended over a_ period, of ten or 
twelve years, though Dr. Pearl 


has only been connected with it ° 


for about half that time, and it is 
interesting to ask ourselves what 
is the ultimate contribution to 
scientific breeding as a result of 
much work and some dollars. It 
may, perhaps be best summed up, 
in its widest application, as the har- 
monizing of quantity the variation 
in animals with the principals of 
Mendel’s law of inheritance, and in 
particular reference to poultry 
breeding as the determination of 
two Mendelian unit characters and 
their corresponding absences which, 
in corelated operation, govern egg 
production, and their mode of se- 
gregation and recombination. Not 
much to the general reader, per- 
haps, but it opens up immense pos- 


sibilities. To understand its im- 
portance one has to get back to 
the basic facts of reproduction. 
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— A Ink, ? 
as 


For our present purpose we ee 
not have to dip deeply into A 
or stop there long. We merely 
want to connect, for the benefit — 
of those not previously interested, 
Mendel’s theory with the known 
facts of the eee of each indivi- 
dual life. Very brieily put each 
new lie originates in the fusion of 
a male cell,with a female cell, 
which united will contain in embryo 
the finished product, whether that | 
product is an eel or an elephant, 

a baby or a bantam. Until Men- 
del’s discovery was discussed 
very little was known or even 
guessed of the interaction of the 
two parts of the now jinited cell. 
That one did influence the other 
was of course apparent , but whe- _ 
ther this influence was wariable 
and spasmodic or perordained and 
constant in its essential working 
was not understood. As is well 
known, Mendel conducted a long 
series of experiments with com- 
mon peas, during which he ob- 
served certain results. To account 
for these results he formulated a 
theory which is now known 
throughout the world as Mendel’s 
Law of Inheritance, and is ac- 


cepted as an integral part of 
scientific breeding. The essential 
principle of the law may be 


summed up by, saying that he, ad- 

vanced the theory and demonstrat- 

ed its truth, that each separate — 
male and female cell is made up — 
of pairs of contrasting characteris- — 
tics, which he called ‘‘ unit char- — 
acters,” that these pairs were — 
never both present in the same ori-- 

ginal cell and that on union they — 
followed definite laws. The gov- — 
erning rule was that one of each — 
pair “of unit characters would be — 
dominant to the other, which he 
named recessive, further that when — 
interbred, the ratio of dominants — 
to recessive would follow certain — 
definite laws, both as to character — 
and number and do so for all time. 


— Clearing the Ground. os 


First let us clear the ground of 
any possible misconception as to 
practical application of this theory. 
It is not a royal road to excessive 
individual prodjiction. The amount 
of ‘‘ Pearl” theory will add one 
egg to the result of the mating of 
any two birds, that is fixed and 


promises a means by which — the 
union of any two birds in which 
this inherent capacity, is either low 
or governed by mutually antagon- 
istic elements, can be avoided and 
consequently the average flock 


% Brodatticn be greatly increased, 
_ As selection eliminates the physic- 
‘ ally unfit so will the. Mendel-Pearl 
Bey ‘eliminate the organically 
incompetent, and the two working 


ia in hand will tend steadily 
towamds raising the present average 

production to the plane of the pre- 
F. sent highest production. Pet in 
another way selection passes out 
_ the visibly incompetent, the bar- 
ren, weakly, structurally faulty 
birds, this new theory when ap- 


, 


_ plied will pass out those which 
are apparently competent, but 
F incompetent to transmit their 


- capacity to their immediate — des- 
cendents. These are the birds 
which keep down the general aver- 
ages in laying competitions, which 
mystify a breeder by knocking 

- down his 1,500 score of one year 
to 1,200 the next with birds ot ap- 
parently, but not really, precisely 
similar breeding, From what has 
been written it will be seen that 
the owner of the very good hen 
stands to win, not so much be 
cause he can convert her descend- 
ants into better birds but because 

he can perpetuate her i with 
some certainty. 


— What the Trapnest Says. _— 


» Dr. Pearl’s announcement may be 
_ regarded from two distinct points 
of view. First as the experimental 
proof that (a) the male bird is 
the controlling factor in egg pro- 
duction; (b) his potency is fixed 
and definite; (c) that within cer- 
tain limits some males will al- 


ways beget good stock, that 
others will beget mixed stock. 
Others had stock (d) that each 


male (or family of line bred males) 

can be tested through his or their 
_ pullets; (e) that the testing of 
_ pullets for the first four months 
_ from the date the first comes into 
lay. (provided of course they are 
of approximately the same age) 
_ is probably, but not certainly, a 
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true index of total production. 
The above is, we believe, a fair 
statement of Dr. Pearl's findings, 
irrespective of any theory or Men- 
delian conception of breeding. The 
man who has “no time ’’ for scien- 
tific breeding may, we believe, take 
them as indisputable facts. He can 
use them as his conditions or op- 
portunities permit or his inclina- 
tion dictates or—he can leave them 
alone. To the unprejudiced mind 
they would appear to be worth 
testing. We quote in this connec- 
tion a few of the tests bearing on 
this subject from the summary of 
Dr. Pearl’s paper in the Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture. 


— A Base. — 


It is necessary, at the outset, to 
have a clear idea as to what is 
meant by fecundity, and how it 
shall be measured. Mr. Pearl's con- 
clusion is that the distinguishing 
differences in egg-production . be- 
tween good and bad laying hens 
occur in the winter period, Oc- 
tober Ist to March rst. In other 
words, he found (for the breeds 
with which he worked) that, on 
the average, there is little differ- 
ence between one fowl and another 
in the number of eggs laid in the 
spring and summer, whereas the 
differences between strains (and in- 
dividuals) in the number of eggs 
laid during the winter are very 
marked. ‘thus, the strain of In- 
dian Game with which he worsed 
gave al average winter egg pro- 
duction of less than one-third of 
that given by a strain of Ply- 
mouth Rocks. For the purposes 
of his investigation, therefore, Mr. 
Pearl adopted the winter egg-pro- 
duction as the measure of tecundi- 
ty, and it should be understood 
that in all subsequent references to 
fecundity the production for the 
winter period only is meant. 


It was found that hens can be 
placed. in three distinct classes : 
(a) those laying no eggs whatever 
during the winter period; (b) 
those laying under 30 eggs; and 
(c) those laying over 30 eggs. 


He found, then, that if he took 
hens of his third class (those lay- 
ing 30 eggs and upwards during 
the winter period) and bred them to 
certain “cocks, none of the daugh- 
ters showed a laying capacity of 
over 30 eggs. In other words, hens 
of high prodjictiveness (when mated 
with certain cocks) were unable to 
transmit their qualities to their 
daughters. On the other hand he 
found that hens of the 30 and, over 
class, ii mated with certain other 
cocks, gave sometimes all. high 
producers, and, sometimes partly 
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high and partly low producers. 
Again, he found that if he mated 
certain cocks with hens of zero or 
low producing capacity, he got 
all the daughters producing 30 
eggs and over. As concrete illus- 


trations of these statements the 
following figures may be given :— 
(a) To show that a highly pro- 


ductive hen does not transmit her 
fecundity to her daughters. One 
Indian Game cock mated with six 
Plymouth Rock hens, all laying 30 
eggs and ov er, produced, seventeen 
hens averaging fourteen eggs and 
three hens laying No eggs. 


(b) To show that a hen of low 
fecundity may produce daughters 
of high fecundity. Three Plymouth 
Rock cocks, known by previous 
tests to be getting high laying 
hens mated with six Plymouth 
Rock hens laying under thirty eggs 
produced nine hens averaging fiity 
five eggs and seven hens averag- 
ing nineteen eggs. 


(c) To show that hens of high 
fecundity produce nearly all fecund 
daughters when properly mated. 
Nine Plymouth Rock cocks mated 
with thirty-eight Plymouth Rock 
hens laying thirty eggs and over 
produced one hundred and _ eleven 
hens averaging fifty-six eggs,and 
six hens averaging twenty eggs. 


(d) To show that certain select- 
ed cocks will produce practically 
all fecund daughters, however 
mated. One Plymouth Rock cock 
mated with ten Plymouth Rock 
hens of all classes from zero up- 
wards produced sixteen hens aver- 
aging fifty-one eggs and one hen 
averaging thirty eggs.’’ 


The figures as they stand are, 
we think, undoubtedly interesting 
and instructive, though they may 
not be absolutely convincing as to 
the power of the male but it 
should be remembered that they 
are merely examples of many. For 
instance, in the case of the Indian 
Game, the objection might reason- 
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ably be made that it was precisely 
what a cock of that breed might 
be expected to do by virtue of 
his breed and irrespective of his 
theoretical breeding value, but the 
Same results are reported, whether 
the two breeds, Indian Game and 
Plymouth Rock, were bred pure or 
crossed or crossbreds bred toge- 
ther. In any case it shows, as it 
was intended to do, the depressive 
influence a male can exercise on 
the egg returns. : 


— How the Theory Explains. — 


Writing last month we ‘did so 
assuming, from what we had 
read, that the theory was based 
on a simple Mendelian pair, such 
as ‘‘ rose ’’ and “‘ single ’’ in combs, 


The following paragraph in the 
Journal of the British Board of 
Agriculture, throws more light on 
the subject :— 


“The hypothesis is that high 
fecundity is determined by the pre- 
sence of two unit characters (12 
and LI) with their corresponding 
absences (12 and 11); that females 
are F{ and males ff; and that, 
when I, 2, 12, F and f are ‘all pre- 
sent in the zygote, the gametes 
Fl2 and f{L2 must preponderate, 
ence to FL2 and flz. The allelo- 
morphs L1 and li, on the other 
hand, form gametes in accordance 
with the ordinary laws. The re- 
sult is that hens laying qver thirty 
eggs must all be taken as (Ff 1,2 
lz Li U1), or (Ff L2 12 Lr 12), that 
is to say, all must be heterozygous 
for L2. It follows (as ‘tm the 
classic case of Abraxas) 
gametogenesis the combinations 
Fl2 and {L5 must preponderate, 
and that, consequently, the pre- 
sence I2\\is transmitted to sons 
in preference to daughters.”’ 


o 


— The Difference. — 


Thus we have two pairs af con- 
trasting characters, and they com- 
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plicate the situation by acting on 
diflerent but definite lines. It would 
appear that, in more ordinary 
language, good laying depends on 
the presence of two factors, ten- 
dencies, attributes, call them either. 
One, probably representing aver- 
age laying, we can call Li. The 
other representing the difference be- 
tween that and high average lay- 
ing, we can take to be L2. When 
both are present the hen will be a 
good layer, when one is present ~ 
she will be a medium layer and 
when neither are present she will 
be a very bad layer. One is a 
little puzzled why she should, lay 
at all under those circumstances. 
From our knowledge of facts, it is 
evident that the number of egg 
standard will vary, not only in 


As there is no apparent reason — 
why the result should mot be the 
heavy layer with a reasonable — 
degree of certainty instead of asa _ 
more or less sporting chance asat — 
present, any one should be > 
glad to know how to do it. Dr. — 
Pearl, believes he can tell him how 

but we are under no such illusions — 
—we mean, Of course, as to our. 
own ability to do so—but we can — 
pass on a few explanatory cyimbs 
diferent breeds but in different oe Re Barnes 5c ot ne ‘a 
strains. As an illustration, if, say, say that we He ae wigs Res r 
ys pa rch value ode Ea flock ~ any of our ideas, interpretations or — 
of Leg: orms is 100 eggs, it may be suggestions re Mendelism om to _ 
60 eggs in Dorkings, and perhaps anyone else—they might not like — 
30 in the Malay. Similarly the {7% an aa 
egg value of L2 will vary. Even : 
in closely bred strains we should 
imagine that, though the value of 
say, LI, as inherited is the same, 
there will be rather wide yaria- 
tions in actual number of eggs laid 
even when care and feeding are the 
same for all. We don’t pretend 
to know why L2 won’t pray in 
the same yard, or rather cell, as 
F, it is certainly ungallant, be- 
cause in Mendelian phraseology F 


— Some Crumbs. — 

When two or more pairs of con- © 
trasting units are present, in this © 
case LI lr and L2 12 (the domin- 
ant character is always expressed — 
in capitals, the recessive in small — 
type) each act® independently of — 
each other, that is, each pair fol- — 
lows its appointed course without — 
reference to the other. Just how 
far the following standard illus- — 
will | 


stands for the factor femaleness, tration of these reactions © 

so we must accept the fact and hold good in this particular — 
merely deplore its bad taste and case where sex distinction oper- — 
the unnecessary trouble it puts ates and the result is expressed in 


product, we do not know. A strain — 
of peas is tall or dwarf, a! horse — 
is chestnut or bay, a fowl is rose 
or single combed, a cow is horned 
or hornless, barley is bearded or — 
beardless, without respect to sex, © 
but, as readers may have observed, 
“egg laying is peculiar to. the fe-_ 
male fowl. We could | certainly — 
make a guess based on somewhat 
analogous but not identical cases, 
but as readers will understand, we | 


ein 


us to. In passing it may be men- 
tioned that in up-to-date Mendel- 
ism, sex, which the ordinary per- 
son would imagine as constant 
and indivisable, is regarded with a 
good deal of suspicion as being of 
mixed, almost ‘‘ mongrel” nature. 
What the breeder has to do, evi- 
dently is to get his birds pure to. 
Ij1, ie., average egg production and 
top up with 12 high production to 
be passed on through the cocks. 
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we 


are a little off guessing ati present. 


In any case the exact proportion 

of “fixed’’ good layers in the 
- third generation is not of the 

greatest importance. The main 

‘point is that a certain definite 
_ number will be so fixed. 


_ -— F2 Generation. — 


The result of crossing any 
two organisms, which together 
carry the two dominant charac- 
~ ters, is, that all their offspring 
usually, but not always, show 
the two dominant characters, but 

- the recessive qualities are latent. 
‘Cross any two of this, generation 
lowing proportions. Nine will show 
the two dominant characters, three 
will show one dominant and one 
recessive, three will show the other 
dominant and the other recessive 
and one will show neither of the 
dominants but both the recessives. 
This is the Mendelian F2 genera- 
tion, at which point the original 
units split up to their greatest 
variation. The nine double dom- 
inants will breed true from ‘genera- 
tion to generation as long as they 
are bred together, so will the re- 

_ eessives. The six, if bred toge- 
ther, will again split up into the 
‘samme proportions. Applied to this 

_ “particular case, purely as an illus- 
tration’ of the thing anyone 


mating two birds might in the first - 


_ generation expect to get all Li L2 
birds, with lr 12 latent, and on 
mating any two of these he would 
get in each sixteen birds the fol- 
lowing proportions of laying power, 
nine birds having both Li and 12, 
three birds with 1, three birds 
- with L2 and one with no laying 
power. If we assume that each 
is worth I00 eggs, we have nine 
200-eg¢ birds, six 1oo-egg birds, 
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‘As we have already written, 


and you will get results in the fol-, 


and 


Ai 


point where the trap-nest comes in 


to detect the Li Ty2 birds which 
will breed true and of which the 
cocks, as we understand it, will 


throw good layers with any hen. 
we 
do not know what discoveries Dr. 
Pearl has made as to the eflect of 
sex distinction, this is the first 
time in which product (in 
animals) has been measured in 
Mendelian terms. Horn and hide, 
comb and colour, follow those lines, 
but hitherto neither milk in cows 
or eggs in fowls have been tracxed 
to their originating cell, but the 
ground work is the same, and the 
poultryman wiil, we believe, be 
able to work with the fullest con- 
fidence that within certain limits 
he can get equally as good re- 
sults in egg production as in‘comp 
and colour “ fixing.’: Just as the 
walnut comb of the Malay may, be 
split up into single, rose, and pea, 
which will breed true, so with al- 
most equal certainty can Ly L2 li 
12 be handled and fixed. 
Iyqual certainty there can never be 
for it is obvious that while a 
single comb will always be a 
single comb, and in its general 
type be unafiected by external con- 
ditions, laying power must always 


. be so. 


— Where Trouble Comes. — 


It is at this F2 generation that 
the jitility man and the compe- 
tition breeder strise trouble at pre- 
sent, for we see that birds may 
be of apparently precisely similar 
breeding, and yet be of quite dif 
ferent laying power, and the odds 
are heavy against, picking six from 
the nine to send to, Parafield, 
and keeping the seven at home.- It 
is here that we come to the ex- 


planation of the ‘‘ better pens at_ 


' . 
home,’’? which have no doubt been 
a worry to their owners and com- 
petition conductors. 


As we have already written, we 
are not doing any guessing as to 
proportions, though the answer 
seems pretty apparent ion the facts 
before us, but that they are fixed 
and definite may be taken as cer- 


tain, for we read that Dr. Pearl 
‘reports that according to _ his 
theory the 996 pyllets bred from 


his matings were expected to give 
476 good birds, 464 medium biras, 


and 56 bad, whilst tested by trap- 


nest the actual result was 460 
good, 459 medium, and 77 bad. 
Dr. Pearl ‘does not claim that 
his results are necessarily true, 


for all breeds and strains of poyil- 
try, and he recognises that differ- 
ent schemes of inheritance may ap- 
ply to other breeds. In fact, he 
suspects that the two breeds with 
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which he experimented—the Ply 
mouth Rock and the Indian Game 
—may diller in the working of one 
of the unit characters he has vos- 
tulated."’ This is the reasonably 
cautious attitude of the scientist 
and is not as we understood it to 
be taken to mean that the essential 


principle of the theory does not 
hold good for all breeds. In any 
case Dr. Pearl has opened up an 
immensely interesting tick of ex- 
periment which we shall follow 
with considerable interest. 
LRAT Py. AineeralNeewraeaces 
Weight of Eggs. 
The Parafield competition birds 
got through the ‘ weighing the 


eggs’? ordeal very satisfactorily. © 
apparently only four pens failed to 
pass the test, a very considerable 
improvement on last year. There 
seem, however, to be a fairly large 
number which got through by the 
skin of their teeth or the ‘‘bloom”’ 
of the shell. There is certainly 
need for the clause which is de- 
signed to keep up weight, but one 
can sympathize with the unlucky 
ones, who fail to pass, because the 
margin between them and those 
who just kick the beam is practic- 
ally unnoticeable, certainly unno- 
ticeable for all ordinary purposes. 
As underweight is penalized as un- 
desirable, overweight, at all events 
to a moderate extent, is desirable 


‘and, should be encouraged, at least 


one would think so. A sale 25 
oz. is certainly better, of size of 
egg is inherited, than a more or 
less dubious 24 0z. It would seem 
to be possible to devise some slid- 
ing scale by which weight of egg 
over the standard, should receive 
some recognition when the num- 
bers go up. There is one point 
often overlooked, and that is, that 
if a quarter of an ounce short 
weight to the dozen eggs is bad, 
a death in the pens is worse, yet 
as far as we know, there is no rea- 
son why a competitor should not 
win a competition with six quite 
different birds to those he put in. 
Ii we remember correctly, the pre- 
sent S.A. record is shared and held 
by seven or eight birds and not by 
six. It would seem that to lay 
200 eggs and live is better than 
to try to lay 250 and die on the 
job. If the owner of the 23% ounce 
egg gets a walking ticket, what 


about the dead bird trouble ? 


—@——_—_—_- 


Meals, whether two or three in 
number, should be given with the 
utmost regularity. 
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Mating. 
A question which often puzzles 
the new beginner is the difference 


between single and double mating. 
It is also rather complicated by 
the fact that the utility breeder 
uses the word single as applied to 
mating when he uses it at all, in 
a somewhat different sense to the 


fancier. The former would be un- 
derstood to mean that he was 
mating one or several pairs of 


birds and keeping track of indivi- 
dual pedigrees. If the fancier 
used the word one would under- 
stand that he was trying to so 
mate his birds that he would get 
standard colour cockerels and pul- 
lets inom the same parent\pen and 


pair. Double mating in the fan- 
cier's sense is unknown to the 
utility man, though we know of 


some who believe that they get a 
better type of cockerel, more mas- 
culine and vigorous, from a certain 
type of hen and better pullets from 
another type, and following this 
idea, they do to some © extent 
double mate, but they never, as 
the fancier in some varieties does, 
mate birds, half of whose offspring 
he is practically certain will be of 
no use to him beyond providing an 
occasional meal. Double mating in 


the fancier’s understanding of the 
term, is where a different mating 
is required to produce cockerels for 
the show pen than that which will 
produce show pullets. ‘It is a 
matter which eppears to have been 
carried to extremes in England and 
America. Nearly all marked breeds 
are said to require double mating 
in a greater or less degree. 


Silver Wyandottes, and Brown Leg- 
horns, are, because oftheir greater 
popularity, the breeds in connec- 
tion with which it is most  fre- 
quently. spoken of. Generally speak- 
ing, a rather light cock with show 
pullets or hens is used to _ get 
standard colour pullets and rather 
darker than stamdard hens or pul- 
lets with a show standard male to 
produce cockerels. This is very 
crudely put, and there are refine- 
ments in the practice on which 
books have been written, and end- 
less discussions in the poultry press 
of two continents. In Australia, 
except in a very limited circle, 
the necessity, or rather the sus- 
picion of it, carries with it  con- 
demnation of any breed to which it 
is more or less justly attached. 
The fact that double mating is or 
may be necessary (and it has never 
been absolutely proved) does” not 


Ply-’ 
mouth Rocks (the barred variety), 


in reality make the slightest. digee - 


ence to its utility value, but prob- 
ably few people take up any breed 


for utility without some more or — 


less vague expectation, if not 
actual intention of breeding up to 
the standard of that breed and the 
double mating bogie will conscious- 
ly or unconsciously weigh in the 


balance against a breed to which 


the stigma apples. Hitherto and 
to a great extent the poultry 
world has been governed by the 
fancier to whom the maxim “ the 
greater the difficulty the greater 
the honour’ is supposed to ap- 
peal with peculiar force. It may 
be so and it certainly sounds very 


nice, but however that may be, it 


is only by the creation of new 
varieties and purposely adding to 
the difficulties of breeding, show 
birds by raising and altering the 
standard, that the interest in the 
fanciers’ world has been maintain- 
ed. Things are going to be different. 
they are different in Australia al- 
ready. In England and America 
a breed is judeed by its standard. 
In Australia it is tested by the 
produce merchants’ sales account 
cheque. z 
This matter is one of great im- 
portance to those breeders who are 
interested in varieties to: which 
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ingen: of suspicion on this 


her ~ account can be pointed. Tt 
— is in a case like this that 
the meed of a central Austra- 


asian’ authority is felt. The posi- 


_. tion to us appears to be (1) that 


Qe present standard, in So fax as 


* _ jurious to certain breeds ; ie) that 


* as a live breed is certainly more 
By aporcent than a dead standard, 
- if anything has to go it should be 
the standard ; (3) that as there is 


no constituted authority to which 
the matter can be delegated, it is 
up to each club and individual to 
do what he can to bring about a 
general discussion and decision on 
the subject ; (4) that as the Aus- 
tralian people trusted themselves 
ato manufacture a national consti- 
tution, some small portion of them 
sees be ‘trusted to evolve a> give- 
‘em-all-a-chance standard.”’ _ 


- 


+ ————_@—_—_—_ : = aan 
Parafield. 


Commenting on Parageld com- 
petition and the somewhat  unex- 
pected decision to confine the birds, 
we wrote some time ago, that it 
was possible that some competi- 
tors might have reason to feioice 
because birds reared on the confine- 
ment system would be less likely 
to be adversely affected by the 
change to Parafield. Now at the 


end of the winter laying it appears. 


more than possible that the non- 
- confined birds: were somewhat han- 
dicapped, at least the position of 
the Victorian contingent, some at 
least of whom are converts to Mr. 
_ Hart's theory, is suggestive. On 
the other hand it is quite possible 
that the Victorian birds are’ bet- 
ter than ours under any conditions 
for when discussing Parafield pos- 
sibilities with. Mr. Hart, when he 
was over here in March last, he 
was -vetv emphatic about the 
quality of the Victorian contingent. 
Richt ahead of the bulk of your 
stock. Hard as nails. The best 
lot we ever sent over and _ bound 
to be handy at the finish, was 


about how he summed up a situ- 
ation. Mr. Hart of course acknow- 


' ledged that the Victorian success 
was largely built up on S. A. foun- 
- dation., “We have good birds all 
right but we didn’t buy all vour 
- good ones by any means, we made 
better use of them and ‘that’s all 
there is in it.’ There is probably 
methine) and perhaps a prettv 
big something in the theory of cli- 
matic ontcrossing as it is some- 
mes called. South Australia cot 
pull in early competition days 
using N.S.W. and Laonan 
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stock and now Vic. appears to be 
getting a bit back. Quite pos- 
sibly and quite apart frony consti- 
tutzanad vigour the Victorian lot 
at Varafield owe alot to change 
of air, which in poultry, as well as 
mankind, has the effect of tempor- 
arilly at least speeding things up- 
This Victorian rivalry has cer- 
tainly added to the interest of the 
competition, and Mr, Hart, who; is 
credited with being the man be 
hind the show, is probably carry- 
ing around a particularly happy 
smile. It’s a long way from the 
finish, of course, but we rather 
fancy the smile will be permanent. 


————————_-o———— 


Costs of Laying Competitions 


A correspondent, whose opinion 
we value, writes :—Much interested 
in what you wrote about Dr. 
Pearl’s discovery. I cannot say 
that I am in any way convinced 


but shall certainly appreciate more . 


information on the subject. With 
regard to your estimate of costs 
of running g competition I think 
you are all astray. Labour at 50/- 
a week is ridiculous. Mr. Day 
alone gets twice as much as that 
and there are assistants, also there 
are visitors who have to be taken 
round and that takes times. I like 
a fair deal. and what you wrote 
did not seem to me to put the case 
quite fairly.’’ 


Our correspondent is not alone ~ 


in doubting the “ Pearl’’ discov- 
ery. There are probably  thou- 
sands of people in all parts of the 
world who are doing precisely the 
same thing. To those who have 
not read of the many extraordin- 
ary successes which have been ‘ re- 
corded of the application of Men- 
del’s law, the theory naturally 
sounds like qa fairy tale. Still facts 
are pretty solid things to bump 
against. 


With respect to the competition 
costs we can say that we also 
like a fair deal. It was  becatise 
we thoyight that each party was 
already doing a reasonably fair 
thing that we mentioned the mat- 
ter. There is no need to refer to 
the Superintendent in the matter. 
What he may get, we do not 
know,- but whatever it is, there is 
not the least doubt that it is well 
earned. We also know that if the 
added charge is to be made to give 
him a bit extra, ninety per cent. 
of the competitors would say, 
“Take it and welcome.” Mr. Day 
is, aS we understand it, superinten- 
dent of all the poultry at Rose- 
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worthy, now Parafield, and natur 
ally has and is paid for other 
work than that connected with the 
competition. ‘In passing we may 
mention that in addition to the 
50/- a week, which: excites our cor- 


respondent's sense of of the ridi- 
culous, a proportion of the £165 
would go to labour, However, lest 
there were any other ridiculoyis es- 


timates and because the question 
of costs in poultry keeping is in 
our opinion a matter of imporrt- 
ance, too often overlooked, we have 
looked up one or two points, Per- 
haps the following will not! be with- 
out interest. 


Interest.—The original 78 pens | 
and yards cost just pimder £4 each, 
but!were purchased by the Govern- 
Allow 25) per cent. 
increase in cost of the retraining 
56 houses and yards, £280, add 
£70 for food storage and mixing 
room, bins, etc., and we get £600. 
As the Governument get money at 
under 4 per cent. and do not be- 
long to the house of Israel, we 
can put interest down at 424. 

Depreciation—As the materials, 
galvanized iron, wire neeting, and 
jarrah, are practically indestruct- 
able, it is difficult to fairly esti- 
mate this. . Probably the pens 
and houses are worth more to-day 
because of the increased cost of 
materials than they cost, but we 
will allow 5 per cent. depreciation, 


Sel or 


Rent—Each pen was yo by to ft., 
134 of them cover just over a6 
acre, with roadways, etc., call it 
two acres. The land cannot be 
more than £10 per acre and cost 
much less. Most people would be 
glad to get Io per cent., £2. 


Cases—We do not know what 
Cases are used but too of the old 
egg circle design would be ample 
to move the 146.326 eogs laid. 
They cost, with fillers and packing, 
iust abaut 3/6 each, £17 To/. AL 
low 33 per cent. for interest on 
purchase money and depreciation 
and we get cost of cases, £5.16/8. . 


Cartage of birds—Average weight 
of coops would be about ¥% ewt., 
call it I cwt., say seven tons to 
be shifted eight miles. Four pounds 
for the job would suit any carrier, 
but call it 45. 


Cartage of eggs—Four hundl-ed 
and eighty-eicht cases at ™% cwt. 


case weichs 12 tons 4. cwt., 


per 
with returned empties, call it 15 
tons to be carted four miles. One 


shilling per ton per mile ought to 
cover that, £3. 


Food—The report savs, that this 
at average wholesale 
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rates, but the wheat used is no 
doubt grown on the farm. It is 
said to cost anything from 15/- 


to 50/- per acre to grow a crop. 
Split the difference and call it 4&1 
12/6 at Roseworthy. Average vield 
is somewhere about fifteen bushels, 
so it takes 4o acres to grow the 
600 bushels which is approximate- 
ly what they would eat, so that 
the actual cost of the wheat was 
about £65. We oucht really to 
take £50 off that food bill on this 
account. In any case selling on 
the farm is qa lot different to aver- 
age market rates. Ask any far- 
mer how mrch. He lives com- 

' fortablv on the latter, but would 
get quite uncomfortably rich on the 
difference hetween wheat jn the 
paddock and wheat in the market. 
The food bill would probably stand 
another £25 deduction. but we can 
leave it at what they charge, 
£227 3/2. f 


Railage—The railace charge is 1/ 


per case, with returned empties, 
Say. £27. 

Clerical—In puttine this at £r 
a week one would appear to be 
liberal, £52. 

Packino—Put at two cases an 


hour, which is not auick work, the 
488 cases would take 244 hours, 
which at 1/- per hour is obviously 
£12 '14/. ; 


Postage—This one can only cuess 
at but £10 would allow to com- 
munications to each competitor per 
year and 20 per week to sundry 
newspapers, etc., call it £1Io. 


_Labour—This is, of course, a dif 
ficult point, and one in which the 
competition difters from ordinary 
pomltrv keenine, but we know that 
a ceetain time has to be spent, a 
certain distance walked, and a cer- 
tain weight carried. Each distri- 
brition of food, etc., means ap- 
proximately 4 walk of half a mile. 
Six trins, food twice, water twice, 
green stuff once, ege collectine once 
_make three miles a day. Take two 
pounds a day ner hen to cover re- 
quirements of food, water, green- 
stuff, plus weight of egg, and we 
have varying proportions of % of a 
ton to be moved over varying pro- 
portions of three miles. A Japan- 
ese lady of the coal Jumping persu- 
asion: would do this for 2d. and 
rear a family on the profits; a 
Port Adelaide docker would do the 
job in his sleep and think he was 
at a picnic; a luggage porter does 
it in an hour and does not grumble 
at 8/- 4 day for doing it. If you 
double the time for circumstances 
and double the pay for no appar- 
ent reason, you get 4/- per day for 
365 days—£73—which looks like 
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fair pay for the actual labour, plus 
£27 for mixing mash and cutting 
green stuff, and £20 for cleaning 
houses—£120, Add to per cent. 
for luck, lice hunting, brooders, 
spray, nest renewing, etc., you get 
£132. 


Deduct those costs, £530, from 
£700 receipts, and you get a 
balance of £170. Not a big sum 
but sufficient to amply cover any- 
thing which can be reasonably 
charged to competitors. 


We have not mentioned com- 
mission, but if Mr. Pope handles 
the eggs, as he no doubt does, 
there is probably a nice little 
profit on the £663 income from 
eogs. Most people would like his 
chance with the storage facilities 
at his disposal. 


Our corresvondent mentions visi- 
tors, and the report says that hun- 
dreds were taken round the pens. 
This is evidently a mutual advan- 
tage. “A fair way, perhaps, to 
look at this is for the competitors 
to have chareved the Collece 1/- a 
head for making it attractive and 
also to allow 1/- a head for the 
trouble of being made attractive— 
additionally attractive, of course, 
we mean—and call it quits. 


We are not charging anything 
for the—to again quote the report 
— fine advertisement of the State 
as a whole of which one 
cannot sufficiently appraise their. 
(the competitions) value.’’ As the 
Government are always very will- 
ing to pay liberally for an adver- 
tisement the valtie of which they 
can measure, they ovucht certainly 
to recognize their indebtedness for 
one which is admittedly immeasur- 
able. Perhans if this view of the 
matter discreetly brought to the 
notice of the authorities, they would 
remit the entrance fee in the next 
competition. It would be a grace- 
fl act and much appreciated. 

aE SATA 

Hurry on the hatching. Spring 
is undoubtedly the right time to 
taise chickens, both from the 
health and economical points of 
view. Not only is the feeding cost 
reduced by the adbundance of na- 
tural growth, where the birds have 
liberty, but the food consumed ap- 
pears to give better results,-weight 


for weight, than later in the year. — 


Recently a small flock of chicks 


was tested to find out the actual — 


weicht of food consumed up to 
killing age, 18 weeks, and it ,work- 
ed out at 14 tbs. 9 ozs. per head, 
to bring the birds to 3 tbzs. 12% 
ozs. How does you feeding com- 
pare with this ? 


ce 
~~. 
. ‘ 


either general farming or some 


to remain:where one left, for that — 


Poultry, Bees and Fruit. | 2 


It is generally admitted that 2 
poultry pays best when run in ~ 
conjunction with something else, 


specialized branch of production. 
It is not so very long ago that 
most people held that poultry, on © 
its own, was an impossibility, and 
atthe prices then ruling, they were A 
probably correct. Present prices 
make poultry a very different pro- 
position to what it was when 
wheat went up to 7/- per bushel, 
and eggs down to 2%d. a dozen. | 
Those are extreme figures, of 
course, but they did rule for a 
time. The 50 ‘per cent. on the 8d. 
yearly average of four or five years. 
ago has made an immense differ- 
ence, and many people in Austra- 
lia to-day are proving that poul- 
try on it’s own is a paying game. 
On the principle that it is not 
wise to have all one’s eggs in the 
one basket, there is a good deal 
to be said in favour of a combina- 
tion. Dairying and poultry keep- 
ing is a popular idea. In theory 
it looks excellent, but in practice 
it seems to be uncommonly like 
turning penal servitude into slay- 
ery. The cow is an excellent beast, 
no doubt, but a pretty exacting — 
master, or should it be mistress, © 
but multiply her by fifty and add 
five hundred hens, and things be- - 
come lively, if both are run at 
their top. Their proud possessor 
may be able to call his soul his 
own, but he can certainly lay no 
such claim to his time. There are 
men, who are doing this double 
shunt and doing it well. More a 
power and good Inck to them. — 
Their's is certainly not a lazy © 
man’s life. If we were looking 
for something to run with poultry — 
we should certainly try to hit on ~ 
‘something that could take care of — 
itself at least for 24 hours at a 
stretch. Naturally a fruit ,tree ~ 
would suggest itself as meeting — 
this requirement and also as being — 


space of time which cows. and 
poultry do not always elect to do. — 
There are instances where poultry- — 
men have become orchardists — 
through planting a few fruit trees — 
for shade, and some orchardists — 
have become poultry — keepers 
through bringing a few fowls to 
clear out grubs, etc. Some men 
have worked up a_ fine poultry 
plant and a model orchard from 
nothing, and others have worked — 
or slacked out of one or both. It — 
always comes back to the man be-— 
hind. ‘To run any single business 
successfully, wants organizing and 
exectative ability, to run two 


, 
\ ‘ , 


) ot rw wice as much 
% t certain . ts more. What 
we started to * was introduce to 
our readers an American  fruit- 
- poultry-bee man who seems to be 
quite pleased with himself and his 
doings, and who puts the case for 
his: ‘eble event very may we 
wy “pA hee 
The labor of both bee ieing 
“and poultry raising is compara- 
tively light work and to one not 
*. overly strong who feels the need 
_ f am open air life there are few 
4 occupations which are more attrac- 
tive and fascinating and certainly 
few which require so little capital 
to be invested and yet are capable 
of furnishing one with a good liv- 
“yng. if not something besides. f 


3”. keeping either bees or pou 
it is essential that one a. 
themselves closely to the work. 
Although the work itself is not 
not heavy nor particularly - taxing 
on one’s strength, it requires con- 
stant and systematic attention to 
insure best results. Perhavs any- 
one Very much disinclined to “stay 
at home closely would not find 
them conrenial employment, ow- 
ine to this particular feature. 
This, however, would prove no ob- 
_jeetion to the many who- have a 


“natural ‘fondness for the home life | 


and its rural surroundings. Tn fact 
“such world consider it ‘rather a 
pleasure to stav at home and give 
these interests the care and atten- 
tion they require. 4 

a Our farm consists of only — ten 
acres and it is devoted to the 
breeding and raising of (waepred 
White Plymouth Rocks for © 4 
ng purposes. Our busiest time is 
‘during the fall and winter, with 
the selling and shipping ‘of breedins 


fowls and during the spring with 
‘the sales and shipments of | eggs 
for hatching purnoses. Thus you 


see our work ‘with the bees comes 
He a time when other grr is” not 
pressing. ; 


have. quite an érobase of 
trees. now well started on the 
© furnish shade for the poul- 
aie incidentally fruit for our 
ble - and for sale. Bee keeping 
s been taken up as a. side line 
nd has been found to interfere 
very little with our regular voul- 
jtry work. The chickens alre allow- 
oO run .among the hives to the 

ual benefit, we believe, of both 
cand chickens. | From the fact 
the chickens freauent the 
oh thood ‘of the hives ~ so 
te and we seem to have so lit- 
ble from the bee moth, we 
ey catch many of the mil- 
“es ‘I am quite certain they 
gee meee Resse a 


—s a ae me ee 


other. 
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though manifesting a wholesome 
fear of the workers. In many ways 


poultry and bees seem to be 
adapted to occupying the same 
ground. 


The combination of poultry, fruit 
and bees is a unique jme, each con- 
tributing to the well being of the 
Shade us one of the essen- 
tials on a\poultry farm and noth- 
ing furnishes any more _ desirable 
shade for the chickens than an or- 
chard of plum or apple trees and 
either makes a most desirable lo- 
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apiary, especially a 
plum orchard, for the trees are of 
a low growth, thus preventing 
swarms: clustering too far out of 
one’s, reach and in case of its be- 


cation for the 


ing thought necessary to remove 
the branch on which the swarm 
clusters, plum trees are much less 
liable to injury from tne unseason- 
able pruning. It is generally 
known that fowls are of no small 
benefit to the fruit trees, not only 


insect enemies 
the increased 


in consuming many 
of the fruit, but in 
fertility of the soil. 


@ Home Notes. 


@ 


How to Feed Children. 


Impaired nutrition and general 
health are indicated by loss of 
weight and deviation from: the nor- 
mal rate of growth: thus, as a 
rule, during early teething the rate 
of increase in both height and 
weight is sub-normal.  Childten, 
then, should be very, frequently 
weighed and measured, as an im- 
portant aid to knowledge of their 
well-being is thus obtained. If it 
is found that weight is lost, inquiry 
must at once be made as to the 
cause of the loss. In this light it 
is important to know the normal 
rate of increase. During the first 
few.-days after birth the infant 
loses five or six ounces in weight ; 
but, nevertheless, by the end of the 


first month it has gained 1 hb. 


ate gained in the second 
month, after which the! increase in 
weicht is less rapid. The weight 
at birth should be doubled in the 
first four or five months, aad 
trebled by the end of the first year, 
during which time the child should 
have grown three inches in the first 
three months, 2ins. in the next 
quarter, and 2 or 3ins. in the other 
six months. A child at three 
years should stand 3ft. high, and 
weich 32Ibs.: At five years it 
should weich 4o ths., and at eight 
vears it should measure 4ft. At 


2 Ths. 


‘twelve years it should weigh frlom 
72Ibs. to 8olbs., and measure sft.. 


Most children grow by fits and. 
starts—nerhaps 3ins. in one quar- 
ter, and not tin. in the next half 


vear. Rapid growth is an indica- 
tion for care, much nourishment, 
and rest; loss of weight is a 
symptom of disease or insufficient 
nourishment. Care must be taken 
that growth, shall not go on at the 
‘expense of nutrition, as it will do 
if the child is not properly fed. 
When this is the case, growth 


takes place without a correspond- 
ing development, and the general 
health is injured. People often say 
of a young person under these cir- 
cumstances that he or she has 
‘‘outgrown his or her strength.” 
It is' important to note that if 
girls do not increase their growth- 
tate during their eleventh and 
twelfth years, healthy development 
a year or two later is hindered. 


— Milk, — 


While the food of children should 
be hith nutritive and abundant, it 
shojild also be very varied in kind. 
In order to properly nourish the 
system a great variety or food sub- 
stance is required, and foods are 
more ot less complete asi,they ‘con- 
tain a greater or less variety of 
these food elements. Toe on.y food 
complete in itself, containing all 
the necessary materials for the 
support .of the system, is milk, 
hence milk is the all-sufficine food ~ 
for infants ; but deprive it of some 
of its elements, and starvation is 
the result. Thus, although some 
people might think if they fed a 
bab-- entirely on cream they would 
be giving it most nourishing food, 
in point of fact they would be 


starving it to death quite as much 


as if they fed it wholly on skimmed 
milk. 
— Older Children. — 


An older child, or even an adult, 
might live for an indefinitely long 
time on milk only, but he wold 
not thrive nearly su well as on-a 
more solid diet. For as the sys- 
tem dekelops, the muscular coat 
of the stomach and intestines be. 
comes powerful, and it cannot act 
upon liquids. Thus, if onlv liquid 
food is taken, part of the digestive 
system is idfe, while too much 
work is thrown upon another part. 
In order to allow the muscular 
coat of the stomach to act pro- 
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perly, a certain bulk and consist- 
ence of food is necessary. |The 
stomach must not be quite full, or 
the natural churning action is ren- 
dered impossible; ‘but, on the 
other hand, it must be nearly full, 
or this cannot proceed. After the 
first year of life there should be a 
steady increase in the amount of 
solid food taken, and variety. in 
diet becomes more and more im- 
portant. 


— A Mixed Diet. — 


When the child is sufficiently de- 
veloped to be put on a _ mixed 
diet, care must be taken that the 
diet is really varied. Parents in- 
sist on a sameness in their chil- 
dren’s food which they would never 
tolerate in their own. Animal food 
should not be given too frequently 
at first, but by an active child of 
four years and upwards it may be 
eaten at once least a dav. One of 
the first forms of animal food that 
may be given to children is that 
of good beef-tea, which, with a lit- 
tle judgment, mav be given even 
as young as twelve or thirteen 
months if the infant seems insuffi- 
ciently nonrished. If may: be 
given a tablespoonful or two ata 
time, or in larger quantities, as it 
is found to agree. When baby is 
well on with cutting his teeth, at 
about fifteen or sixteen months, he 
may have eg@’s cooked in various 
ways, and light farinaceous pud- 
dings, custard, and the like. To 
help in forming the teeth, and es- 
pecially when the hones seem weak, 
food such as oatmeal porridge, 
which is of great value, may be 
sweetened with malt extract, which 
should ;alwavs be used if sugar dis- 
agrees. This helps to digest 
starch, and it contains both flesh 
and bone-forming and heat-giving 
material. Children; as a_ rule, 
like it very much, and grow fat 
upon it. I may be. spread on 
their bread instead of butter. For 
dinner, at ahont the last-named 
ave, a little boiled white fish care- 
fully picked over with the fingers 
to Temove the bones, or cod, the 
flakes of which should he divided 
and shredded up to render it easily 
digestible, may be given, mixed 
with floury potato, squeezed from 
the skin in which it has been boil- 
ed, and with butter and salt. 
thers should be careful not to omit 
salt from their children’s dietary, 
as it is an important food. 


— Pure Water. .— 


Plentv of fresh, pure water 
should be. allowed. It should be 
remembered that water is the 


most important food—no less than 
79 out of Too parts of the blood 
are water. Water is, of course, 


Mo- 
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contained in. all articles of food; 
but parents need not be so afraid 
as they sometimes are of ‘allowing 
children to drink it neat. Dinner 
should consist of meat, veretables, 
and fruit, or fruit-pudding, with 
water for a drink. At breakfast, 
fish, or an egg, or marmalade, or 
stewed fruit should be given as a 


change from the usual porridge or~* 


bread and milk. Both at this 
meal and at tea the drink should 


be milk onlv, cold or warm, or 
diluted with warm water and 
sweetened if desired. For tea, 
bread and butter, or bread and 


marmalade, or toast, with, rerhaps 
a little stewed fruit. for a chance. 
If supper is required, plain biscuits 
and butter, with milk and water, 
may be given. 


— Sugar. —. 


The craving for sugar in young 
children, is a healthy and natural 
one. Physiologists have proved 
that both suearyv and fattv  mat- 
ters are oxydised.in the body, and 
during this process heat is evolved. 
Now the child just as much loves 


susar as it abhors fat, and it is 
only reasonable to upvose_ the 
childish system demands more 
sugar. Firstly, because it ‘loses 


more heat, and, secondly, becarise 
it cannot deal with much fat. 
ooking at the matter from this 
point of view, we see how wrong 
those people ate who obiect to 
give their children sweet things, 
while tryine to force them to eat 
fat, for which they have a supreme 
disgust. People are also apt to 
sive children little or no _ fruit. 
They have not the. slichtest obiec- 
tion to giving them purgatives, but 
they denv them what will prevent 
the evil, they desire to cure. 


— What to Avoid. — 


Tf a child shows a marked dis- 
taste for any particular kind of 
food, it is wrong to force it to eat 
that kind. Firstly, such enforced 
obedience creates ill feeling; se- 
condly, food which is disagreeable 
is likely to cause indigestion ; and 
thirdly. there may he some or- 
ganic idiosyncrasy which renders 
that food obnoxious to ‘the sys- 
tem. There is a case on record of 
a man on whom mutton seemed to 
act as a kind of irritant poison, 
and similar cases are not very 
rare. On the other hand, if a 
child has a strone deeire for any 
one kind of food it is unwise to 
deny it unless you can show a 
very good reason for so doing, 
when you should tell the child that 
reason as simply as possible; as, 
for instance, ‘‘ No, dear, that will 
give you a pain in the stomach, 


\ > Ol "| es 
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or make you siek.”’ Never be — 
misled into saying, ‘‘ Such things” 
are not good for little boys and 
girls,’ for children do not see why ~ 
grown-up people should . have the 
good, things which they are forbid- — 
den to enjoy. If, however, you — 
give a reason which at once ap- — 
peals to their own experience of the - 
order of nature, they are ready to — 
recognise it as a sound ‘one, — ; 


a 


‘““Everylady’s Journal” — the 
Australian magazine for women— 
is essentially a journal that is in- — 
dispensable to the woman who is © 
fighting to run her home on _prac- 
tical and up-to-date lines. The Au- — 
gust issue, “however, just publish- _ 
ed, strikes a strong note of general © 
interest and entertianment with — 
such articles as ‘“‘ The Literary Girl 
Who Goes to London.” Miss Ro- 
berts on “ Billiards for ‘Women,’ 
“The Story of Captain Oates,” 


“The Splendour of the Enotlish 7 
Court,” and some fine short 
stories. i 
: 
Prospective purchasers of bi-— 


cycles who are naturally on the 
qui vive for good value at the low- 
est terms will have to look about 
them for a very long time before 
they discover an offer worthy of 
so much attention as that made 
' them by Mr. F. A. Paterson, whose 
chief office is at Henley Beach 
Road, Mile End; also at Glen Os- 
mond Road, Parkside, and King 
William Road, Hvde Park, who 
announces that he is prepared to 
build ‘bicveles to order from £6 
to/-, ranging up to 4&4 To/- for 
cash, or on very easy terms. ‘To 
the large number of those who 
have found the usual high prices 
of cycles prohibitive the machines 
offered by Mr. Paterson may seem 
altorether too good to be true, 
but it is one nevertheless, the se- 
curity of which has been proved te 
the complete satisfaction of the 
numberous customers of the firm, 
as well as the Police Denartment 
for whom they have a contract fo: 
supplving bicvcles for two ve 
It must also be noted that a th 
vears’ guarantee is goiven with 
frame of these moderately-pri 
machines, whilst a further vuar: 
tee is viven that he gives the be 
value in bicycles in the Stat 
Those desirous to glean furthe 
narticulars are requested to writ 
Mr. Paterson at the ahove ad 
for a catalogue, which will 
mailed per return, We may m 
tion that Mr. Paterson also 
an establishment at Henley 1 
Road, Mile End, and King Wil 
liam Road, Hyde Park. _ 
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Adelaide. 


Nasturtiums. 


Lightly lov’d ‘and coldly nam’d, 
By the roses’ glory shamed ; 
| Left with penury of song, 

To enrich some barren wall, 

_ And receive tio thanks at all 
In thy burning loveliness, 
BA beheld, the Gre and stress 
_. Of that beauty mix’d with life. 
Whence ‘such splendour hath its 
| x birth, 
“Tike the fairest things on earth. 


| Oranee cups suffus’d and streak’d 
Lin’d -with primrose, veins with 
Ase 


as ees amber fleck’, 


lh ‘hou elt eibapie the poor man’s 
fence 

thy royal opulence ; 

“And, whete roses rarely come, 
illing some dark court > with 


thy siteeld of 


Can vou eee us 


: . “something about 
m*th-ds of breeding, rearing 


eeAeing: xs Stock? — Let 


§ massed, together 


Reminders. 


kind should be 
rather than in- 
discriminately mixed, 


Plants of a 


Sone thought should be given to 
the relative height of plants when 
planning the garden. 


Be generous in giving away the 
flowers and you will “have more, 
as this will prevent seeding which 
checks the growth of the plants. 


Most flowering plants do _ best 
in a tich soil and all are better 
if the soil is kept cultivated 
around them. 

' A loose soil mulch is a great 
moisture pireserver but a hard 


surface gives it off. 


Keep the sweet peas well water- 
ed and a dose of weak manure 
water twice a week will be a help. 
Keep the surface well stirred. 


Hollyhocks are to be had in a 
ereat variety of shades in’ pink, 
white, crimson, salmon, purple and 
almost black. ‘They are showy, 
stately plants and appear to good 
advantage against a back ground 
such as a building, fence,  shrub- 
bery or hedge. Try a packet 
where they are to. grow. 


Have you ever tried the annual 
aster as a pot plant in the shade 
or glass house. They will flower 
splendidly in a five inch pot. They 
like a fairly sandy sweet soil 
which has been well mixed with a 
third part of old manure. After the 
seedling bed, start them in a 3in. 
pot. 


If your garden is without a root 
or two of perennial aster, or so- 
called Michelmas Daisy, you are 
missing a good thing for summer 
and autumn flowering. 
ed plant can be bought at the nur- 
series for a few pence. It is one 


of the simplest things to grow 
and quite one of the hardy © bri- 
gade, 

Do not forget a sowing of the 


graceful and dainty Hunnemannia, 


: 
” 
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‘A nice-root- 


slow to 
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This is one of the things which sel- 
dom replants well and sometimes 
refuses altogether. Sow thinly 
where they are to flower or in pots 
which can be transplanted without 
disturbance. 


How about PDelphiniums?  For- 
tunately it is not necessary to 
wait to raise seed. A few nicely- 
rooted plant's, quite a nice  collec- 
tion in fact, can be bought at the 
nurseryman’s. There is hardly 
anything which will give a better 
return. 


If you are interested in native 
plants, shrubs and trees, now is the 
best time of the year to show the 
seed. Our native bush beattties de 
serve a great deal more attention 
than they receive. 


A 

Keep off the ground where it is 
wet is a very useful maxim, for it 
applies to all cultural operations of 


all flowers at all seasons of the 
vear. Of cowirse with light sandy 


soil it is not of much importance 
but be careful with the sticky 
ground. 


Before planting we should have 
a definite object in view. If there 
is no reason for planting, then do 
not plant. 


Bedding plants are usually em- 
ploved to add color to the scene. 
Color enhances the beauty of for- 
mal designs. and so we will always 
appreciate the merits of bedding 
plants, properly used, because they 
add permanent color and pleasing 
design, to scenes that. would other- 
wise seem dull and unattractive. 


Anything that has a herbaceous 
top which dies down annually 
whilst the root continues to live is 
a reasonable definition of herbace- 
ous perennial. A shrub is a much 
more permanent and woody plant 
and does not come within ~ this 
meaning at all. 


_ Verbenas are very desirable for 
masses of colour and are useful in 
bedding or to border large beds ol! 
other plants. The seed is trather 
germinate. The flowers 
drop too readily to be of much 
use when picked for decoration. 
Some are pleasantly fragrant, 
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Penstemons will now be fica The perennial phlox, especially 
for planting out. They like a for cooler positions, is really one 


good rich soil and later on plenty 
of water. The nurserymen have 
any number of varieties to choose 
from or the seedlings which are 


much cheaper’ are often’ equally 
good. Cuttings can be put iv 
now. 

Separate and plant out smal) 


pieces of perennial sunflower. They 
will make big clumps by flowering 
time. They are one of the hardy 
useful sorts which will stand a 
lot of illusage, but like mosi 
other things, will respond to good 
treatment. 


Trees and shrubs that are being 
planted should be watered when 
about half the earth has been re 
turned to the hole. Let the 
water drain away and then fill in 
the remainder of the earth. 


The following prescription is re 
commended to stop damp or rot 
in cuttings which are rooting. 
One pound of sulphate of copper 
-dissolved in two quarts of am- 
monia and then diluted in thirty 
gallons of water. Keep the liquid 
stirred while j1sing. 


Kither of the smaller bamboos 
make a pretty breakwind or do to 
hide an odd corner. They are use- 
ful thines to grow for they make 
capital stakes. The white ants do 
not worry them much. 


Never crowd flowers in a bowl 
or glass. Remove all leaves below 
the water line. Keen the glasses 
and jars free. from slime or odour 
bv frequent rinsings. Remove all 
bruised and wilted petals when you 


gather the flowers. Pick in the 
morning and as far as - possible, 


let them be in the advanced bud 


stage. 


Roses! Roses! 
Roses! 


LASSCOCK’S 


Roses are the Best! 


They are Hardy, Well-Grown and True to 
Name. 


The National Rose Society's Selection. 


12 Best Garden Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Exh 
tion Roses, 12/-; 12 Best Climbing Roees,9 

A strong stock of the new Dark Rose ED 
WARD MAWLEY, 1/6 6a. Orders booked 
now, and sent out from end of May. My 
Nurseries are open for inspection, Quality 
can be had at the Lockleys Nurseries, or at 
my Branch, Port Adelaide, or Central Market 

every Friday and Saturday. 


*Phone, Henley 34, 


of the finest and most generous 
flowers we have. They make hand- 
some, bold clumps, and _ the 
colours are very charming. ‘They 
should be, put out now.  Estab- 
lished clumps should be well man- 
ured. 


In watering flower and vegetable 
garden plots, avoid sprinkling the 
surface but give the plants a soak 
at the roots. Sprinkling only in- 
duces a root growth near:the sur- 
face, while the soak system sends 
the roots down to moister and 
cooler earth. 


Tf not alreadw 
thus seed should go in at once. 
There are plenty of varieties to 
choose from but q mixed packet of 
seed will make gq beautiful displav 
for the rich and varied colours 
blend together beautifully. 


Fresh air is as important for cut 
flowers as clean water. Keev the 
flowers out of draught, but by all 
means let them have clean sweet 
air. Placing bowls on a sheltered 
verandah over night will heln to 

‘ hold the blossoms together. 


Roll vour lawns now, ian they 
are fairly moist. 


A screw driver or half-inch chisel 
is a capital tool for ce weeds 
out of a lawn. 


Buffalo grass will soon be mak- 
ing a start. Do anv planting that 
has to be done durine the next 
few weeks. When the hot days 
come the growing will begin. 


Cut flowers last longest if you 
cut a little from the stems each 


morning and get the vase or bowl. 


in a dish of water over night. 


It is a mistake to neglect a lawn 
during the first few months of its 
existence for it is then that the 
voung weeds get a footing. Begin 
by good treatment’ in the matter 
of dieging, manuring and weeding 
and the rest will come of itself. 


Rhododendrons are, unfortunate- 
lv, not for the plains, but the 
Hills garden may rejoice in this 
very beautiful shrub. There are 
just two things to remember in 
planting and that is that they ob- 
ject to lime and new manure, 


Bouvardias shold be planted as 
soon (as the weather gets warm. 
They want rich free soil with 
plenty | of depth and in the summer 
supply of 


require a generous 
water. Any manure added should 
be very old. Shade till estab- 
lished, sai ee 


7 \ 
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“need some » attention cabtest toa i 
ing. Pick off all the old flower — 
ends and stimulate the plan 
scraping some of the top so : 
replacing it with old cow ‘manure. — 
' Get good growth and’ next Bower: a 
ing will be all right. “4 


When ranunculus plants” ieawre 
ripened their seed, the heads should — 
be cut and thoroughly dried before — 
being stored.away. Sown at mid- — 
summer they will flower Bsc fol- 

| lowing spring. 


_ Perennial clagyene ‘is’ easily “a 
struck when the etowths are 


young and soft. Pansies may be 
propagated from voung tops which — 
have not become woody. Snap-_ 
dragons also. ‘They take more 
certainly under a glass frame. 


Watch all newly-planted trees 4 
and see that the roots are “not 
allowed to dry out. 


An essential nate ine planting 
out from a pot is that the Dall ¥ 
loosened and softened. Soak 
pot grown plant before lifting. 


When flowering is over in thodo- — 
dendrons, take away all’ old flow- — 
ers. New shoots break away from — 
_the head where the bud developed. | 


It is a good time to begin hoe- 
ing now, supposing you have not 
alreadv commenced and it will be 
time to leave off Waneal yor have | 
finished. i 


Garden tools late daa solu. — 
ion of soda for five minutes will — 
stand a lot of exposure before — 
thev rust, also use an oiled rag. — 
Stakes treated with creosote will | 
last for years. It is just. as well, 7 
to know this. ee fear iq 


' 


Soil and drainage ; are "great ‘fae: ;: 
tors in tree growing. ‘To plant a~ 
tree or hedge in ashes and tin cans 
with an asphalt pavement on one | 
side and a garden path on the 
other and still expect it to grow 
is not an unusual thing. Nourish- 
ing food is the first principle of 
good health, whether it apvlies te ) 
vegetation or human life. Starva 
tion means an easy victim to dis ¢ 
ease. As good soil is essential to 
success in tree culture so fs drain- 

age. Where nature has provid 
proper drainage artificial drain 
is not only superfluous but 
gerous to tree growth. 


Flowers certainly have their li 
and dislikes. One perculiarity 
the pansy is said to be a fond 
for gvpsum. ‘Tf you have nev 
used it on pansies you will | 
lighted ; a little dusting will “ 

Ne 


‘lover, ‘end he adds, “ if you are 
[going to keep your 
bloom, you must cut them before 
they go to seed, and there is this 
about the pansy, the more you cut 
‘the better your plants will thrive, 
cand anybody that is stingy with 
flowers will not have many flowers; 
‘so gut them off freely and do not 
allow them to go to seed. As a 
as gypsum is concerned, just — 
“soon” as you have a plant Seated. 
“encourage it. I have never found 
in cultivating a plant any time 
‘that is so valuable or critical or 
useful as so really when it is 
‘small; You want to take your 
baby plants and nurse them, as 
you do chickens, then is the time 
‘to do it.” | 


For beetles and lectektine » in- 
Ris spray with arsenate of lead. 
It will not damage the plants. 
Ants have a very great objection 
‘to one-third solution of arsenic 
and two-thirds syrup sugar. A few 
drops about the beds will quickly 
make an end of them. Clear lime 
water will rid the lawn of worms. 
Cutworms can be killed by strew- 
ing the surface with soot and 
watering it in. 


Garden Notes. 


- Thinning the Roses. — 


‘There is a trite saying, that 
“No man should hoe his own Tur- 
nips,’ and, perhaps, this might 
apply ‘to thinning Rose shoots. 
One| is terribly afraid of overdoing 
xe’; but, as a rule, more bushes 
and standards are spoilt each year 


of the young growth than is gen- 
erally supposed. _ Those young 
growths in the centixe of the plant 
that point inwards should be 
icubbed off, and where two or more 
shoots start from one eye, only 
one should be avowed to remain. 


NE’S NOVELTIES—STRONG 
| PLANTS NOW READY. | 
¢ INSPECTION INVITED. © 


r 


od 


rides of all kinds always on 
; hand and eut to Order. — 


Ww onderful | results,” Writes a pansy 


pansies in | 


by the want of judicious thinning © 
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Before’ thinning, be very careful 
that those shoots which are to be 
preserved are free from insect 
pests, for often a fine growth is 
checked by these little black pests 
eating away. the point. If we con- 
fine the work of the roots to the 
development of a few good shoots, 
the resulting: bloom will be far su- 
petior. Not only is this so, but 
we check the ravages of insect 
pests by depriving them of their 
hiding places. 

— Gaillardias. 


For a garden where the plants 
are expected to do a great deal 
without very much attention, 
there is hardly anything to beat 
the gaillardias. The goad germin- 
ates well, the seedlings grow 
quickly, they will put up with 
poorish soil, are quite reasonable 
in recard to water, within limits 
have a Pleasing diversity of colour, 
remain in flower for a long period 
and the blooms last splendidly 
when cut. <A packet of seed sown 
at once or a bunch of seedlings 
set out in g nursery bed and after- 
wards transplanted a foot apart 
will make a very bright display 
later on. 


— Dahlias. 


If the dahlias are to do 
best it will help them to have 
the bed in which they are to 
stow prepared a little time before 
the plants are put in. The dahlia 
is not very particular as to soil 
but it should be at least moder- 


their 


ately rich. The texture should be 


nice and open, and if it is heavy 

leaf mould, sandy and old rotten: 
manure will be helpful. The ptant 
has to make a lot of growth in a 
few months. Where a mitnber of 
plants are to be grown together it 
is best to die over the whole plot 
at least eighteen inches deep, this 
will give them feeding room. With 
the bottom svit dig in a three 
inch layer. of old cow manure if 
vou have it, if not any animal 
manure you have. If you use 
sweepines from the poultry yard, 
which does excellently, unless it’ 
has already been well mixed with 


earth, considerably less will be 
needed. Add a dusting of bone. 
dust or super at the same time 


and dig to the full depth ofthe 
fork, breaking up the soil tho- 
roughly,! afterwards return the top 
soil to which you can also add a 
little old manure and = anvthing 
which will help to keep it free if 
it is apt to bake. If you are 
planting in odd positions about 
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the garden take out q hole to the 
same depth and three feet across 
and prepare in the same way. The 
dahlia likes plenty of sun but for 
preference likes some protection 
for unless. carefully staked they 
suffer a good deal when “ the 
stormed winds do blow,’ which it 
usually does in March and other 
‘times. 
— Ferns. — 
Ferns dislike direct sunshine, 


hence their peculiar adaptability to 
indoor growth. Each pot. should 
be slightly turned every day so 
that the light reaches every side 
alike, ‘and “they must be shielded 
from draughts of any kind. 


The growth, or otherwise, of 
Ferns depends almost entirely on 
the correct amount of watering 
they receive. Ferns love water, 
as is apparent from the fact that 
in their natjiral state they are al- 
wavs to be found in or near a 
stream. They shovld have water 
fresh every dav, for if once allowed 
to become dry throughout they 
will never regvain their full. lusty 
health, and it is best to cut them 
down entirely. Once a week give 
a bath; place them in a tub in 
water about the heat of a summer 
shower, and then spray them tho- 
roughly for about five minutes or 
so, this removes all dust collected 
on the leaves, and gives the plant 
fresh life. A spray -of tobacco 
water is excellent to remove in- 
sects from aq diseased fern. 


In dividing or repotting a fern, 
select a pot large enough to give 
the roots plenty of room, place a 
few bits of broken crockery at the 
bottom for drainage, and then fill 
the pot with good. leaf mould. If 
a fern has overgrown its pot and 
it is not wished to use a_ larger 
one, simply cut off a \ portion of 
the roots sufficiently to enable its 
replacement in the:'same pot. This 
summary treatment never seems to 
hurt them in the least, and the 
more hardy kinds certainly gain 
by it. 


Any imperfect fronds should at 
once be cut off close to the root ; 
they are only a_ strain to the 
plant while detracting from its ap- 
pearance. 


“Some gardeners recommend the 


placing of thin pieces of raw meat 


close to the inside of the pot be- 
tween pot and soil, as a wonderful 
stimulant. to the growth of ferns, 
when the other conditions of fern 
growing are. observed, 
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The maidenhair fern is without 
doubt the most popular, and cer- 
tainly no group of ferns is com- 
plete without it, but the Pteris 
also is a lovely little fern, closely 
resembling the maidenhair, and al- 
though of slow growth, it possess- 
es a charm of its own, while the 
Hare's Foot, Aspleniums, _ etc., 
should not-be passed ovef. Indeed, 
the only difficulty with a, beginner 
is which variety to select, but 
when this obstacle is conquered, 
the pleasure to be obtained from 
the culture of these beautifjil 
plants is immeasurable. 


— Palms. — 

. 
There are two kinds generally 
gtown, for house decoration, viz., 
Kentia forsteriana, K. belmore- 


ana, characterised by more numer- 
ous leaflets and a rather dwarfer 
habit. Intermediate forms, how- 
ever, often crop up in a batch of 
seedlings. Although they are gene- 
rally grown and referred to under 
the name of Kentias, these Palms 
are by botanists placed -in the 
genus Howea. This name is de- 
rived from the fact that they are 
both natives of Lord Howe's Is- 
land. 


Kentias are grown in compara- 
tively small pots, and this is an 
item in their culture in which the 
amateur is very liable to err, for 
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the plant is often shifted into a 
pot much too large, and it conse- 
quently soon falls into illhealth 
and ultimately dies. It is far bet- 
ter in most cases to allow the 
plant to remain in the same pot, 
and, if mecessary, give it an occa- 
sional stimulant in the shape of 
a weak dose of sulphate of am- 
monia. When thoroughly estab- 
lished the stout roots are apt to 
coil around the bottom of the pot 
and, by slightly lifting the ball of 
earth, allow the water to escape 
between it and the pot. The re- 
smlt will be a gradual starving of 
the plant. A good way to water 
the Palm is to stand it in a pail 
of water and allow it to remain 
therein for halfan-hour or there- 


abouts. Then take it out and, let 
it drain before placing it in the 
saucer or other receptacle. On no 


account must water be allowed to 
stand in the saucer, as this causes 
the soil to turn sour and sets up 
decay of the roots. The plant 
should always be shaded from the 


direct rays of the sun, and _ the 
foliage must be occasionally 
sponged. 


— The Show Rose. — 


Out of the many thousands who 
grow roses for their own home 
pleasure, there are comparatikely 
few who take the trouble to make 
themselves familiar with the quali- 
ties which should be present in a 
flower before it is up to show 
form. Briefly stated, the points of 
merit are:—(1) Form; (2) size; 
(3) colour. 
of good substance, regularly — dis- 
posed within the circular symme- 
trical outline, free from blemishes 
and notched edges, and the colour 
should be clear and fresh. The 
‘larger the bloom the better, pro- 
vided the centre is full and of a 
good shape, and all the other 
qualities are equal. Most of the 
hybrid perpetuals carry a _ fuller 
body, with more of. the camellia 
type of ofitside petal formation. 
Ais a rule they are. rather more 
stiff. Form, and size, and colour, 
then, are the three essentials for 


which the would-be prizetaker must 


aim. 


— 


— Chrysanthemums, 


Tt is presumed that the beds hava 
been already heavily manured, 
deeply dug, and otherwise brought 
into a suitable state to receive 
the plants. And where not al- 
ready planted, they should be at 
once set out in their ‘permanent 
quarters. For decorative purposes 
they should be planted, as cit will be 


The petals should be . 


“4 hot dav burst before 
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necessaty to prune out the points 
of the leading growths several — 
times during the season of growth 
to produce a dwarf bush habit. — 
The single varieties stand in the 
very first rank as artistic‘and last- — 
ing flowers for cutting purposes, — 
and for this reason should not be 
omitted from any collection grown 
solely for decorative purposes. 


— Roses. 


Roses are now last annroaching © 
the flowering stage. At this stage — 
of development a good soaking of — 
liquid manure twice in each week — 
will be of ma'terial advantage, not 
onlv in sustaining them during ~ 
the ordeal of flowering, but also — 
in stimulating them to produce — 
produce finer developed blooms — 
than is possible without such as-— 
sistance. The careful cultivator — 
will in the case of roses, as well as 
all other plants, discriminate be- — 


those of more robust constitrition. 
The powers of assimilation of any 
plant is just in proportion to the 
vigour of the variety treated. Con- 
sequently, in the application of 
liquid stinwlants, different alterna-— 
tions are necessary in treating a 
collection which are of varied con- 
stitution and degree of vigorr. 


a= Daffodils. 


Where raising seedlings is caries 
ory a daily watch must be k 
for seeds ; in hot weather the s 


which in the morning looks: all 
richt for a day or two may with 
evening, 
and in that case the seeds—possib 
Iv the result of careful thought 
work—will be all lost. Some people 
follow the plan of cutting the pods 
off with some three inches of stem 
as soon as the pod turns. bro 
on ton and beoins to show si 
of snlittine. The stem is 1 
pushed into earth in a Pot 
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convenient size until the base of 
the pod rests on the earth, if then 
the earth in the pot is an inch 
below the rim the seed is pretty 
sale, and can be left to complete 
‘ripening, and as soon as this is 
; the case the seed can be sown, 
a little earth Sprinkled over the 
_ pot, and the ‘pot then put aside 
in a quiet corner of the bush- 
house to the left until the seed 
starts to grow. The earth in the 
pot should never be allowed to get 
dust dry, nor should it be over- 
watered, Generally the seed will 
not start to grow till the follow- 
ing spring, but with Polyanthus 
(erroneously generally called jon- 
quils in this land of misnomers), 
the seed will sometimes start in a 


month or six weeks’ time, and 
these are best pricked out in 
boxes an inch and a_ half apart 


and grown right on. Treated thus 
they will not lose their foliage. 


— Specimen Trees. — 


To ensure success the 
where the tree is to be planted 
must be well prepared to a fair 
depth, and if the underlying _ soil 
is a stiff clay, it should be well’ 
‘broken up to ensure free drainage 
after rainfall.. It is a good plan, 
if the subsoil is of a cold, raw 
character, to remove some of it 
and shovel in the adjoining mellow 
surface soil. The young roots will 
thus find themselves in qa suitable 
environment, provided drainage is 
secured, and the danger of the 


hole filling with water and_= re- 
maining in qa stagnant condition 
guarded against. Nothing could 


‘be more detrimental to the young 
roots than simply making pockets 
‘in the ground where, after each 
rainfall, the atmosphere would be 
excluded, and the subterranean por- 
| tion of the tree asphyxiated 
through standing water. Theihole 
to receive the tree should be of 
‘ample size, so aS to admit of the 
roots being normally spread out, 
and We filled in again the- soil 
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should be firmly pressed down with 
the foot, so as to give rigidity to 
the tree and ensure the close con- 
tact of the roots with the — soil. 
-\ proper guard must be provided, 
whether it is a small fence or just 
three or four posts with wire 
netting. The tree is at its criti- 
cal stage when first put out in its 


permanent location, and accommo- ° 


dating itself to its new environ- 
ment is quite sufficient tax on its 
vitality without having to with- 
stand the numberless  bufletings 
tinguarded trees receive. 
— Picking Sweet Peas. — 
For decorative purposes Sweet 
Peas are unsurpassed. ‘Their de 
lightfully refreshing fragrance, com. 
bined with their delicate, dainty. 
tints, give one a feeling of rest 
and content, and inspire one with 
longing to be the possessor of 
them in plenty. They lend them- 
selves to almost any floral device. 
There is a lot of truth in the fol- 
lowing rhyme, as those who put 
it into practice will know :— 


‘The deeper you trench, the finer 
the Pea ; 

The thinner you sow, the stronger 
they'll be. 

Keep using the hoe, and take it 
from me, ; 


The more blossom cut, the more 


you will see.”’ 


Those who do any exhibiting will 
know that although it is import- 
ant to possess good flowers, 1t is 
also important to make the most 
of their merits. One point to re- 
member is to pick them before the 
sun is on them on the morning of 
the day before the show. Where it 
is doubtful whether the requisite 
number of flowers will be to hand, 
advanced sprays may be cut even 
earlier than this, and kept in a 
and others can be cut 
on the evening before the show. 
A bud on the top of a spray will 
in a day become as developed as 


one general heap, 
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its fellows. ‘There are some slight 


exceptions to this rule, for in some 
circumstances it may be found 


that a certain variety loses its 
colour rather badly if kept. In 
such a case the flowers should be 
cut on the evening before the 
show, 
— Pot-Pourri. — 

There is no limit to the number 
of sweet smelling flowers, leaves, 
roots, chips of wood, spices, and 


other things which may be em- 
ployed for making this pot-pourri. 
The plan is to collect any sweet 
smelling leaves, etc., and dry them 
to a certain extent, so that there 
will be no fermentation. Needless 
to say, if collected from the gar- 
den, it should be done only on the 
afternoon of dry days. These ma- 
terials may, be spread on pieces o- 
cloth or canvas and placed in 
some shed or similar place where 
the sun will not shine directly 
upon them, but where wind can 
play freely about them to dry 
them. As the process of drying 
goes on, the leaves should occa- 
sionally, be turned to see that they 
are not getting into knots or be 
coming mouldy. Two or three 
days will usually be sufficient for 
such things as Rose petals, but it 
largely depends on the weather. 
When they have reached this stage 
of dryness, put the various mate- 
tials in mixture in earthenware 
jars and place a sprinkling of table 
salt and bay salt between each 
layer, as the filling proceeds. <A 
weight should be’ put on the top 
of the leaves when the jar is full ~ 
and this weight must be sufficient- 
ly loose to sink down into the jar 


with the leaves. If the jars. are 
not sufficiently full, more leaves 
can be added later: Hvery kind 


should be dried separately to en- 
able them to dry equally. Final- 
ly, all these things are mixed in 
adding such 
spices as cloves, mace, orris root, 
violet powder, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
lemon peel, etc. 


— Wallflowers. — 
This is a very charming flower 


when well grown. To get good 
results the present is a suitable 


-time to sow, they can then be put 


out in late autumn and will flower 
early. Prepare shallow drills for 
the seed, sow thinly and evenly, 
the ‘rows being about four inches 
apart, apply water through a fine- 
rosed watering pot. As soon as 
the young plants appear, stir the 
soil between the.rows and remove 
all weeds from among them. When 
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they are sufficiently advanced to 
bear handling, prepare a suitable 
nursery bed im a not too sunny a 
position, and transplant them 
withoyit delay. _ If allowed to get 
overcrowded in the seed bed they 
become weakened. Tread down the 
soil of the bed firmfy, level with a 
rake and plant nine inches to a 
foot apart. Plant firmly and ap- 


ply copious waterings in the ab- 
sence of rain. Where several 
varieties are grown, each should 


be carefully labelled, so that no 
mistake occurs when finally plant- 
ing out in the beds or _ borders. 
Ply the hoe frequently, both to 
keep down weeds and also to pre- 
vent a hard, caked surface on the 
‘bed. Beyond this the plants will 
little attention, and nice strong 
specimens should be available for 
planting when required in the au- 
tumn months. 


— The Camellia. — 


The camellia is not often happy 
out of doors on the plains, or in fact 
in any northerly exposed position, 
where its foliage is apt to be 
scorched and unsightly. Yet we 
sometimes meet with fine healthy 
specimens growing in sheltered 
situations in suburban gardens. In 
the warm but more humid cli- 
mate of Sydney, the. camellia 
flourishes, and is sometimes used 
for making hedges. Apart from 
their magnificent flowers, the hand- 
some shining evergreen foliage of 
these plants render them great 
favourites with most people. They 
mav be grown in almost any 
ordinarily good garden soil, but a 
rich, fibry loam, well © drained, 
suits them best. They may be 
grown with other plants in the 
shrubbery border, but care should 
be taken to prevent the roots of 
trees or large growing shrubs from 
interfering with them, but they 
do best in a bed by themselves 
where they may be more easily 
mulched and watered than they 
would be in a mixed border. The 
ground should be deeply worked, 
and, if poor, well-rotted manure 
should be freely used, or, in its 
absence, coarse bonedust' may be 
added. Jjberal waterings must be 
given in dry weather, and the 
hose freely used ,to plants newly 
set out, or in the spring time, 
when new growth is being made. 
The plants are chiefly of a com- 
pact habit of growth, . but‘ some 
are inclined to be tall and 
straggling ; they bear the knife 
well, and even old and leggy plants 
may be pruned into shapely speci- 
mens. Camellias should be plant- 
ed where they would be sheltered 


~quisite blossoms. 


range and distant view. 
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from the ill-effeets of either hot or 
cold winds. In their native coun- 
try, Japan, these plants assume 
an almost tree-like form, being 
found sometimes from thirty to 
forty feet in height. The time 
planting out camellias is in ‘the 
autumn or spring. A famous Cor- 
nish private garden has 1,000 
Camellias, many of which are 
up to twenty feet high and thirty 
to forty feet in circumference. 


— Coleus. — 


Coleus are easily raised from 
seed, if little care is taken in 
handling the seedlings during, the 
first month of their existence. Sow 
the seed, which is very fine, in a 
shallow box or pan of sweet, well- 


drained earth, and keep in a glass- | 


house or frame until the young- 
sters are fairly well advanced. 
Prick the seedlings out as soon 


as they can be handled, and push 
them along. 


— Begonias. — | 


Tuberous begonias of all sorts 
may be planted in pots or in rich 
beds, under a titree or light shel- 
ter. In either place they do ex- 
tremely well, making quick growth, 
and, producing a profusion, of ex- 
In any position 
the soil must be very light, and 
the drainage extra good. 


high-water mark. Where the sur- 
plus water cannot find an outlet, 


is no place for anything in the 
flower line. Use a third coarse 
sand, leaf mould, or very friable ° 


loam, and old crumbly cow man- 
ure. Jet each tuber have a pot 
of its own. When growing in beds 
under cover ten inches of clear 
room will suffice. Keep the tber 
top just above the soil. 


— The Mock Orange. — 


This shrub succeeds im almost 
any good garden soil, and when 
properly dealt with by, the grower 
are really ver 
in the garden, both at close 
This * is 
brought about by the quantity of 


flowers they produce. In .some 
varieties the flowers are sweet 
scented, thus lending an addition- 


al charm to shrubs that are fairly 
popular both in gardens of large 
and small size. 


The first to come into bloom is 
P. coronarius, the subject of this 
note. 
Cucumber plant as a 
name, and this took its omgin 
from the fact that the fresh young 


for 
-and therefore very. suitable | for 


-mences, and setting them out in 


_ be used in the shrubbery when of” 


, or summer. 


Bulbs. 


or tubers all like to be above do mich to improve it. \ 


handsome objects | 
veral years. 


popular halfhardy annuals we hay 


It is sometimes termed the 
popular | 


leaves smell very. Shag to Cu 
cumbers when freshly cut. Some 
other plants could be named that — 
have a fairly aoe odour, but 
they are herbs while this is a 
shrub. It is one of the eae 


gardens of small size. The flowers 
are pure white, fragrant, and when — 
produced in quantity are really — 
very effective from a distance. 


The plant flowers on the wood | 
made last year, so that cultiva-— 
tors should remember this when 
pruning, as this habit really de-_ 
termines when the pruning’ suould— 
be done. ‘After the flowers are 
past their best the bushes may be | 
cut back if the desire 1s to keep 
them within narrow bounds. ‘The 
young shoots made will then ripen 
up and flower next season. Pro-— 
pagation may, be effected in se- 
veral ways, such as lifting suckers 
some time ‘before growth com- 


nursery lines to form bushes to- 


suitable size. Branches may also | 
be layered at any time in spring 
Cuttings may be 
taken of short side shoots just be- 
ginning to get firm at the base, 
removing them with a small heel. 
of the old wood. Any good gar- 
den soil will meet their require- 
ments, but should it be very 
heavy the addition of sand will 


—.Flag Irises. — 


Tall growing and handsome, these 


plants form a charming picture 
with their numerous large and 
lovely flowers of various shades of 


colour. ‘They © are among the 
easiest of plants, to grow; _ estab- 
lished clumps produce a_ large 
number of flower stems, and keep 
up a succession of bloom fora cons 
siderable time. ae 


Once planted in “good ‘sandy loat 
or almost any good garden s yi 
these Irises will produce an abu 
dance of flowers annually for 
When necessary, 
replant, the best time is just a 
they have finished flowering ; th i 
gives time for the plants to 
come established again before th 
Bowing, winter. — (of 


— ~ Asters. — 
* : 


Asters are perhaps the m 10 
They are of nearly all colour 
and they range in height roi 
about eight inches to two feet ¢ 
even more. ‘The plant needs 
very rich soil, A deep, niche oan 


— suits: t admirably, ; ‘it is a little 
‘S retenti e, So ‘meh rel better, pro- 
| vided i hae been well broken up 
and freely manured. On poor soils 
. ~ the ‘plants are stunted, the flowers 
are small and lack brilliancy ol 
: colour, While the established plant 
is growing rapidly plenty of mois- 
ture should be given, and doses of 
liquid manure may be applied with 
3 advantage as the blooming season 
_ approaches. The seed may be 
x sown where the plants are want- 
e ed, but it’is more usual to sow 
the seed in shallow boxes or in 
beds of. finely-prepared rich soil. 
- When removing asters care oa 
be taken to lit all the roots,» 
a check in growth is aitious. 
; The dwarier-growing varieties may 
be planted about six inches ; apart, 
_ while the taller growers need to 
be about twelve inches apart. O/ 
the numerous kinds of asters it is 
difficult to indicate the best. Some 
prefer the quilled German, others 
_ the paeony flowered, some again 
- the ostrich plume, or the ot 
themum 0 Naae 


YY, 


bury Hearn eu Be Palus. — 


en sowing, seeds of Palms it will 

_ be found that germination is as- 

a siatied if they are soaked for twen- 
_ ty-four hours previously in water 
at a temperature of 80 to go de- 
Ee reas ji byt not higher. Whether 
_ pots or pans are used, they must 
_ be thoroughly, ‘put not excessivicly, 
drained, and a_ suitable compost 
tee Palms in general may be form- 
ed of loam, lightened by an ad- 

- mixture fof leaf-mould, peat and 
sand. This compost must be 
a pressed down moderately firm, 
- jeaving | sufficient space, to sow 
the seeds. A good guide for the 
depth ‘at which they are to be 
sown is that the seeds are cov- 
~ ered with soil equal to their own 
depth. Alter sowing, _enough 
water should be given to keep the 


Ps 


r soil fairly moist, but the ‘satura- 
tion stage must ‘be avoided. When 


the: young plants make their ap- 
a good time to pot them 
off singly ahs. small pots is as 
so mas the first leaf is developed, 
as if done at that time the roots 
art away into the new soil and 
do not feel the check of removal, 
’ faced if left longer they, are apt 
© experience qa decided check, par- 
ticularly those that form very 
stout roots, as some ok them do. 


y af 


Ww atering Sweet Peas. — 


g 

ut 9 inches from the base of 
plants on each side of the row 
into these put the water, fill- 
g and refilling until it is certain 


rood system is to (one drills 


_ Fahr. 
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that an Sunday supply to soak runs out in abundance from the 
well down beneath the roots has hole at the bottom of the pot. 


been given. In no case must water 
be given until the soil is approach- 
ing dryness, and after an applica- 
tion the necessity for more can be 
reduced by the jidicious use of the 
hoe or by mulchings with short 
material ; in the latter case, when 
a further supply must be given, 
the material should be drawn back 
from the drills and replaced again 
when the task is completed. The 
same 1s necessary with manypre. 
Hosing the plants in addition will 
be advisable when the weather is 
excessively hot, it is not always 
easy to keep the stems of the 
plants in the most satisfactory 
condition for prodjicing fine flow- 
ers on stout stems of reasonable 
length, and, further, the blooms 


seem to lack substance and: colour. ~ 


Here will lie the advantage of hos- 
ing during the evenings following 
intensely hot, dry days. This will 
keep the stems in splendid form, 
and the probabilities are that the 
plants will develop far superior 
blooms to those which were not 
subjected to such a course of 
treatment. These occasional for- 
cible washings will have the fur- 
ther substantial advantage of 
cleaning the plants of dust and 
insect enemies. 


— The Maidenhair Tree. 


The Maidenhair tree (Ginkgo 
biloba) often named Salisburia 
adiantifola, is a handsome tree, 
and none is better named, for the 
foliage is similar to the Maiden- 
hair Fern, on a larger scale, of 
course. It is employed in America 
for town or street planting; also 
in English towns. The leaves are 
tough and smooth. 


— Watering Plants with Hot 


Water. — 
In the case of Palms, Aspidis- 
tras, Dracaenas, etc., in winter, 


that have been in rooms for any 
length, of time, the soil often be- 
comes sour, and has a_ certain 
poisonous quality. ‘This  toxical 
quality is due to the presence of 
organic acid in excess, and which 
in ordinary open ground conditions 
would have been removed by. bot- 
tom drainage. Plants growing in 
pots in rooms are under distinctly 
artificial conditions, and there are 
many causes which lead to the 
accumulation of acids. For in- 
stance, too deep planting, and 
particularly clogging of drainage. 
“The Gardening World ’’ suggests 
the following :—Water at the high 
temperature of 120 to 130 degrees 
can be applied, until it 


The heat will dissolve and wash out 


the poisonous acids. After the 
plants have been treated in this 
way, it would be well to give a 
slight application of liquid mvan- 
ure. 
— Rehmannia, — 

Rehmannia angulata is an at- 

tnactive flower from China. It 


attains a height of from two to 
three feet and is of good sturdy 
habit. Its flowers resemble those 
of Incarvillea delawayi. In colour 
they are rose purple with a bright 
yellow throat. Sow now or in au- 
tumn. 


——_©>—_—_- 
Hybridsising and Raisiug 
Dafiodils from Seeds. 


The first thing to do is to get 
the necessary material! to work 


with. Decide what bulbs you re- 
quire, order in good time and 
plant early. What varieties are 


best for the purposes of seed and, 
pollen is a question that may well 
exercise the minds of the keenest 
and most experienced raisers, and 
it must be left to each individual 
worker to use his own judgment 
as to which he will use as _ seed 
parents and which for pollen. The 
beginner must not think that every 
variety. will seed, cr that the pol- 
len of all is fertile; far from it. 


. The good seeders are comparative- 


ly few, and there are many that 
produce pollen which is useless. So 
for the guidance of those who are 


only, now commencing I will give 
the names of just a few which I 
have found to be good _ seeders : 


Emperor, Mme. de Graafi, Wear 
dale Perfection, Duke of Bedford, 
Monarch, Beacon, Firebrand, Prin- 
cess Mary, Minnie Hume and the 
Poeticus varieties. A few good 
pollen parents are King Alfred, 
Mme. de Graaff, Weardale, Perfec- 
tion, the Poeticus and triandrus. 
These are only a very few, but 
there is plenty of work to be, done 
in, intercrossing them, and one 
could not go far wrong whichever 


way one tried them, 


The process of pollination js sim- 
ple. First determine which variety, 
is to seed and be.careful to re- 
move the anthers before the pollen 
is ripe; this must be done before 
the flowers are open. Then wait 
until the flower is thoroughly de- 
veloped and apply the pollen from 
the other variety selected to the 
stigma of the one that is to bear 
seed. A pair of forceps 1s_neces- 
sary for extracting the anthers 
from the flowers intended for seed- 
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ing, and I use my, forceps also for 
carrying the anther with the pol- 
len on from one flower to the 
other ; there is less risk this way 
of getting the pollen mixed than 
by using qa brush. Mark the stem 
with coloured wool or a_ small 
label and give it some _ support 
so that it may not\be broken off 
by rough wind (a coil stake as 
used for Carnations is as good as 


anything), make a note of the 
cross, and when the time comes 
watch for the seed-pod to begin 


to turn yellow. Cut it with a 
little of the stem before the pod 
bursts, and ripen in q safe place. 


The secd should be sown after: it 
is harvested in pots or boxes of 
prepared soil with thorough drain- 
age. Cover the seed with about 
a quarter of an inch of soil and 
plunge the boxes or pots to the 
rim in a bed of ashes in a_ cold 
frame, only putting on the lights 
to keep off frost or heavy rain. 
They will require watering careful- 
ly during dry weather, and _ the 
seedlings should remain in_ the 
‘ boxes for two years; then turn 
them out, but do not dry them 
off, and plant in the open in pre- 
pared and well-drained beds where 
they can remain until they flower. 
The young bulbs should 
planted too deeply, as they will 
work their way. down to the pro- 
‘per depthas they grow to flower- 
ing size. A covering of about 3 
inches of soil should be sufficient 
when planting. They will mostly. 
flower in the fourth or fifth season 
_from sowing the seed. <A good 
stock of patience is necessary to 
get through this time until the 
first batch of flowers appears. It 
is then that the real interest be- 
begins, for one not only has the 
pleasure of perhaps finding some 
distinct and beautiful flower, but 
there is the further possibility of 
intercrossing and seeding these new 
sorts, and there seems to be no 
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not be 


limit to what can be done when 
one thinks of the ever-increasing 
number of varieties there are to 
work with. 


There is plenty of room for more 
really good Datiodils, and when 
working do not forget that there 
is something more wanted than the 
flower. Try to get a good stem 
and a vigorous ‘constitution, and 
for this reason avoid, as far as 
possible, using varieties that have 
not these qualifications. But, I 
hear you say, ‘‘ Why advise us to 
use triandrus?’’ I can only say 
that although the seedlings most- 


ly have poor constitutions, there 
are exceptions, and even if one 
had to raise.a fresh batch each 


season, they are so beautiful that 
it would be well worth the 
trouble. I have had some nice 
varieties from Emperor crossed 
with cyclamineus, but most of 
these have weak constitutions. ‘The 
corbularia or Hoop Petticoat 
crosses do not give satisfactory 
seedlings ; they are interesting, but 
of no value. 

Seedlings generally show the 
characters of their parents fairly 
eqiially, although it is generally 
supposed that the pollen parent 
gives colour and the seed parent 
parent form, It is by raising 
large numbers that one is enabled 
to select the few really stniking 
varieties, There may be just one 
flower in a bed of seedlings that 
stands out by itself far ahead of 
all the others in quality, size and 
vigour ; this is the prize that will 
reward you for all your work and 
patience. The more seedlings you 
have, the more rigidly you can 
select and the more likely you are 
to get a really fine flower. Remem- 
ber that you may not necessarily 
be out of the race because you can- 
not afford to buy the very expen- 
sive new varieties, although I 
grant you will have a better chance 
if you do possess some of them. 


P.O. 


Visitors met by appointment at Balhannah Railway Statio 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


packets of seed sown in a hot bed- 


Walhannah, i 
Late H.-Wicks, Riverside and Balhannah, Payneham 


October, 1913, 


Many of the best eats that 
are appearing year by year are ~ 
produced by crossing comparative-_ 
ly cheap varieties, such as those 
T have mentioned above. —W. AL 
wv. in‘ bi Garden.” © ; 


’ ; 5 ~ 
Delphiniums. 


Delphiniums are such tae beau- 
tiful plants, when well grown, that 
I. am _ often surprised, writes 
‘“ T.P.” to see many good. gardens] 
either without them altogether, or 
to find them represented by a few 
very poor specimens all of the 
same shade and with very small — 
flowers. This,seems a mistake, 
when every shade of blue, from 
the palest sky-blue to the darkest 
indigo, can be produced from a 
packet of seed. Nothimgimakes a 
more beautiful group in the garden — 
than from six to twelve Delphin- 
iums, if all shades of them are 
planted together. As good Buell 
flowers are so scarce, everyone 
should have, at least, one large 
group. I began with a couple of 


and afterwards pricked out. They 
grew quickly and many of them 
bloomed that year. Most of them 
had exquisite shades of blue, or 
blue just tinged with pink; those 
of purple shades were ‘thtownd 
away, as I did not care for them, 
but they would make a handsome 
bed by. themselves well away froml 
the blues. 

They were planted in a good soil, 

well enriched with farmyard. man- 
ure, in distance about two feet 
apart. After. being there two 
years, they had grown so large 
that every second plant had to be 
removed and ’ planted elsewhere, 
and those left are still too close 
I have three large groups of the m, 
and when in bloom, and sho ing 
all shades of lovely blue, hn 
the admired of all beholders, and 


* 
ag 
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45 acres of faultlessly grown Fruit Trees. a 
Beskcs : ante Plums and Prunes, ~ aie Peaches, Quinces, etc., ete. 


ee oe 
— * 


\ 


quite he Figtath of the garden. 
ek of them last year threw up 
spikes of bloom many {feet high, 
: and | looked magnificent j but I 
consider this is really too tall ; 
as itis so difficult to prevent their 
_ being broken in a high wind. So 
I intend lifting and re-planting 
them, as I find that after being 
rt moved they don’t attain such a 
- great height for a year or two. 


I find it very easy to | propa- 
gate from any of those gs admire 
most. After they have flowered 
as pull up a few’ of the long stems, 
_ giving them a jerk from the roots; 


_ buds, just at the end, which, on 
being: placed in gentle heat, ‘root 
freely, and I daresay would root 
quite well outside, if no frame 
were available but the heat: hast- 
; 

a 


ae 
a 


ens the growth. When either , the 
seedlings or offshoots are growing 
slugs must be carefully watched 
~ for. They are enemies to most 
growing plants, but quite ravenous 
» when Delphiniums are to be ‘ had, 
either as. seedlings or when the 
. old plants are appearing above 
_ ground in spring, and will... clear 
_ off a box of seedlings in a night, 
and, in ‘spite of._care and watch- 
fulness, they have eaten , down 
the old plants when starting to 
Bees 


ne r 7 ‘ ite 


eel \ % 
Points in Rose Culture. 
The following article on rose 
R growing is from ‘“‘ American  Gar- 
_ dening.” Readers will find in it 
some helpful hints on the subject. 
Roses with us grow and bloom 
Eammost freely with but little atten- 
me. tion, yet there is a ‘‘ best,’’. to 
4 which the enthusiastic | grower 
may attain by knowledge and sys- 
ae ee treatment, an the reward 
‘is worth the effort. 


- The writer says -— 


5G See as the condition of the 
- ground and the weather ~ permits, 

Idig over the beds deeply, mixing 
well with: the soil, and sometimes 
ding a dressing of bonemeal, the 
manure that has” through the win- 
ft protected and enriched the 
ants. As the new growth pro- 
esses I frequently fork over the 
ound and keep it clean, loose 
| friable at the surface. "AS the 
ds develop I watch closely for 
e deaf roller, or green worm, 
yhich is so deadly an enemy to 
e flower, 
ercy the unpleasant duty of 
senunching ” him in his ‘leafy 

e, OF piciinet him off Ls hand, 


- these pieces have two small white ; 


and perform without - 


About this time I give my beds 
a top-dressing of guano, or other 
fertiliser, and lightly fork it in 
about the plants, and as_ the 
buds are swelling I give each 
plant, about once a week, if the 
weather is dry, a good bucketful 
of liquid manure, and see that the 
roots get the full benefit. It is 
wonderful how quickly and well 
they respond to this treatment. 
The liquid must not be too strong, 
and judgment, which comes by ex- 
perience, must be used in its ap- 
plication, 


— Iaquid Manuce. — 

“An easy method for small col- 
lections is to have a 50-gallon bar- 
rel sunk in the ground, in some 
out-of-the-way corner, and half 
filled with cow or chicken manure, 
then filled up with straw. I put 
in also a tin of concentrated lye, 
which prevents souring. After fer- 
mentation the mixture is ready 
for use, and about one-fourth of 
the liquid to about three-fourths 
water is about the right propor- 
tion. The barrel can be filled up 
continually with water, until the 
strength of the manure has disap- 
peared, when a new supply can be 
put in and the process repeated. 
I never give my roses more than 
three or four applications during 
the season, and they mever get 
watered on the foliage, except by. 
the rain or the dew. The rose, 
in its growing season, is a good 
and hungry feeder, and we cannot 
have full success-unless we satisfy 
its appetite with appropriate foods 
and stimulants, 

And now our care and attention 
is to be rewarded, and as one by 
one our roses bloom, our hearts 
are filled with admiration and love 
for these most. beautiful of na- 
ture’s gifts to men. 

“ FKarth hath no princelier flower 
than roses white and roses red."’ 

But we have no time for rhap- 
sody, for time of the rose show is 
at hand, and we must prepare to 


‘send, our beauties to be judged. It 


is wnecessary now, in order to 
show our roses in perfection, to 
take care and means to _ protect 
them from the sun and weather. 
The dark ones (and I think they 
are the most beautiful) are very 
susceptible to injury from the sun, 
and quickly burn. I was much 
amused some years ago by the fol- 
lowing incident -—A business friend 


who was coming to my home for 


the first time, on getting to the 


neighborhood found himself uncer- ~ 


tain of the house. He asked a 
small boy where I lived. The reply. 


was—“Do you mean Mr. ——, the : 


rose crank ?’’ My friend asked in 
astonishment what he meant, and 
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was informed that I got up in the 
morning at daylight and put um- 
brellas over my‘roses—and I had 
to admit the soft impeachment. 

— Shading. — 

In order to protect my dark 
beauties from the sun I get some 
cheap Japanese ‘parasols, attach 
the handles to long garden stakes, 
and as my roses are opening I 
place the umbrellas against the 
sun, and so save the flowers. ‘The 
rose books tell us to use for this 
purpose zinc cans, painted green, 
but I think my simple and inex- 
pensive plan equally as good. Try 
this with yowr dark roses like 
Jean Ifabaud, Abel Carriere, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Charles 
Lefebre, etc., and you will be well 
repaid in seeing their full and~ un- 
scorched beauty, and shades _ of 
color, so rich and _ indesoriabe 
that you, like me, will, I feel sure, 
not mind being called a crank, 


— Exhibiting. — 

One point in regard to exhibit- 
ing I will mention, and that is 
the arrangement of the flowers in 
their blooms. ‘The largest blooms 
should always be in the back row, 
and the size should gradually taper 
so that the smaller are in front. 
And see that the colors contrast 
effectively. I usually take careful 
survey of my flowers the day be- 
fore the show, and jot down on 
paper the arrangement I intend to 
make. Let tubes and boxes be 
nicely painted green, and the latter 
liberally furnished with clean ‘green 
moss, and a neat card, bearing 
its name, should be beside each 
respective rose. We now have 
about six weeks in which to; enjoy 
the fruits of our tender care, with 
little to do except to gather the 
flowers. Even in cutting my 
flowers, I keep an eye to the future 
growth of the plant, and through 
this period continue rubbing off 


WHAT TEA 


are 


Drinking. . 


——— 


For Quality YOU can’t Beat 


AMLUCKIE TEA. 


H. H. MANSFIELD, 
Unley Road & Culvert St., Unley City 
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unnecessary and undesirable shoots which my hybrid perpetuals- are 
as they appear. If I want a crop. seldom troubled, unless the wea- 
of autumn flowers, I cut my plants their conditions are very unfavor- 


back after their first bloom is over. 


This, however, is seldom. I prefer 
them to make new wood for the 
next year, for it is on the new 
wood (that of the previous year’s 
growth) that we get our, finest 
flowers, 

— Pruning. — 


In the autumn, under ° favorable 
conditions, we have in any case 
some roses, and what I think 
more important, a good growth 
of new wood. ‘These new’ shoots 
I pinch or cut back a few inches 
from the tip, and this causes the 
lower buds to ripen. Towards the 
end of autumn I spade the beds 
lightly, and muich well with good 
manure. Then in winter: I give the 
plants a systematic and thoneyigh 


pruning. Now, in pruning, there 
are two principles. Briefly stated, 
they are as follows :— 

For size and quality, prune 
closely—that is, leave only three 
to seven eyes, according to the 


habit of growth, upon the strong 
shoots and laterals, cutting out al- 


together all weakly, infirm, and 
old wood, leaving only the strong 
and thrifty ripened shoots of the 
previous season's growth. 

For quantity, follow the same 
course as to weakly and old 
wood, but cut to eight or twelve 
or more eyes. The above are 
general rules, which must, how- 


ever, be modified and supplemented 
by the following :— 


Roses of weak growth ‘require 
more severe pruning than those 


that are vigorous and thrifty. The 
latter must have the shoots left 
longer, but must be well thinned 
out. As one gets to know their 
roses and their habits of growth, 
the treatment ‘each requires soon 
becomes apparent. In pnuning, I 
make the cut clean and as nearly 
horizontal as possible, and always 
cut to an outside eye, so that the 
shoot that grows from the eye cut 
will grow outwards. And, _ fur- 
ther, I always bear in nmind and 
keep in view the shape and sym- 
metry of the plant as it will be, 
for that is formed in _ pruning. 
After pruning I usually spray th 
bushes with a weak solution of 
Jordeaux mixture, giving them an- 
other spray “of the same _ after 
growth starts in the spring. I 
find this treatment helps to keep 
the wood and foliage clean and, free 
from black spot, blight and mil- 
dew; and it may also have some 
eflect in keeping away aphis, with 


able during the early growing sea- 
son. If aphis appear, dust the 
plants with tobacco dust and 
Sitaae tobacco stems about them. 
As a rule, however, I believe that 
good cultivation and healthy 
growth is the best. preventive © of 
aphis, and that when they are pre- 


sene it shows something is  lack- 
ing in these pacticulars. For mil 
drew, I also jase Bordeaux wmix- 


ture, and sometimes a concoction 
of lime and sulphur, which I find 
eflective. After blooming is over 
I do not think qa little mildew of 
much detriment, as with the 
treatment I suggest the plants 
come out clear and healthy in the 


spring. The teas, hybrid teas, 
Bourbons, Noisettes, and other 
varieties require the same general 
_ treatment, modified, of course, by 
different pruning of the varieties 


according to their class and habits 
of growth. 
> aa San ae 


The Seed Bed. 


A proper seed bed is a_ great 
convenience, if our sowings are to 
exceed the modest limits ofa few 


odd pots and boxes. ‘The soil 
should be light, mellow, and free 


from weed seeds. Good drainage 
is necessary, and it is certainly de- 
sirable that the bed should be en-— 
closed with sides and ends to sup- 
port calico covered frames, which 
are needed to keep the surface 
moist when the soil exposed to 
wind and sunshine would hake and 
prevent seeds coming up. Before 
sowing, dig the bed, ‘and after rak- 
ing smooth, water well and wait 
for the first crop of weeds to 
come up. ‘Take these out, make 
the ground quite firm, tramping it 
thoroughly all over will do more 


good than harm, then stir the 
surface lightly and rake smoothly 


and the bed should be in good con- 
dition for all, but the very finest 
seed. A general rule is not to 
cover seed more than twice the | 
depth of their own diameter, but 
as two grains of sand may exceed , 
this, it is naturally one which it 


is difficult to adhere to strictly. 
It is better to sow the seed in 
rows for many reasons. Seeds 


which germinate in about the same 
length of time should be sown. 
next each other or the bed gets to- 
look very untidy and there are 
also more serious objections. : 


— 


one of 


The Stag’s-hom fern is 
plants. 


the very best of room 


Very few fine leaved plants — 4 
bear the confined Wee “of AN 
living room throughout ee 
withowt showing signs of su ng: 
but. this. fern seems quite i iffer- 
ent. It is quaint and disth ct as. 
a basket plant. In pottin 
the crown well above the rim off 
the pot and do not over 
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CLEMENTS 
TONIC 


ihad a eg oF 
Influenza that 
nearly cost me 


Mr. ROBERT BALD, Brown treet > | 
Semaphore, South ‘Australia, writes * 
this letter, 10/10/12 :— F 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


‘‘1 AM GLAD TO BEAR TESTI- 
MONY TO THE HEALTH-GIVING — 
VIRTUES OF YOUR MEDICINE, 
CLEMENTS TONIC. 
For some years my wife and I have 
pinned our faith to it: we have 
both used it for liver troubles, We 
are getting on in years now and are 
sometimes threatened with indi- 
gestion, but we always find that a — 
few doses of Clements Tonic wards 
it off, and gives us fresh vigor. A 
while! back I had a bad turn of In- 
fluenza that nearly cost me my life. — 
I AGAIN USED YOUR MEDICINE 
WITH THE SAME SPLENDID RE- — 
SULTS. It soon pulled me around 
and made me fit and well. I are 
it a good thing to keep in the house, 
and I have no doubt If HAS SAVED 
ME POUNDS IN ‘DOCTOR’S. BILLS. 


' (Signed) ROBERT BALD. i | ‘ 


| CLEMENTS TONICisa nerve tonic” 
and blood-cleanser of remarkable — 
power, You cannot have it aud ilk 
health too. It 1s health in a new 
‘guise. It is a certain remedy for JJ | 
Biliousness, Wind, Palpitation, Loss ff] — 
of Sleep, Sick Headache, Slusgleey 
- Liver, Weakness, Indigestion, or Con- _ 
stipation, Keep it in the epee ; 


It is ‘sold by all — 
Chemists and ~ 
Storekeepers. i: 


Shrubs Bei aatnastel 


Trees. 
: Tn planning a home and garden 
» we should remember that first 
_ impressions are lasting and that 
they should be pleasant ones. 


There is here a great opportunity 
for individuality to assert itseli. 
No’ two, individuals would equally 


a fetes vary and different designs 
z possess equal merit, there are 
ie some designs which would be bad, 
e/ ist as there are some pictures 
4 hich are bad, as colours and 
of fects may be made to: literally 
\e swear ee one another. Sig 
Seas — Designs. — 
S "Whether one wishes a design to 
be formal or natural is the first 
question to be considered. Nature 
has suggested many things and 
ways in which the planting may be 
made to appear natural, yet na- 
ture is careless, prodigal, and even 
wasteful in her resources,-so that 
even she may be improved upon 
_ by judicious Renn. here and 
there. \ ; 


When you plant a Fe or shrub, 
“wemember that it is planted with 
the expectation that it will re 
main for years and perhaps for 
generations, so the right place 
_ should be decided upon at the be- 
ginning, or transplanting will be 

necessary, making it expensive, 

- perhaps even causing a loss of the 
e plant itself. The modern spirit of 
; ~ landscape planting is to have jit ap- 
4 proach as nearly as possible, na- 
_ tural effects. Years ago, land- 
scape designs were conducted upon 
a different principle. Then every- 
a thing was formal. Even the hedge 
| ‘was sheared in fantastic shapes. 
i Now, the desire is to make shrubs 
i appear i raceful, not over-crowd- 
a 
4 


- 


ing, not 7, too | oan in the 
Lg eae =: 


deine’ designing a garden: the pic- 

ture must be taken as a whole. 
fe hie work cannot be made artis- 
i tic. The pepper and salt: arrange- 
~ ment of shrubs has ‘had its day. 
‘The effective massing of 
and Plants has come: to Stay: 


n speech a seed is that part of a 
plant which is the outcome of 
lowering — and which is used for 
ropagating the species. In the 
_ technical or the botanical sense, 
however, the seed is the ‘ripened 
% oo The seed contains an em- 


approve of the same design. While . 


ef- 


shrubs. 
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bryo which is a miniature plant. We should, therefore, treat both. 
The embryo has one or more the seed and the soil in a 


leaves (cotyledons), g bud or grow- 
ing point (plumule) and a ‘short 
descending axis (caulicle), From the 
caulicle or stemlet the radical or 
root develops. This embryo is a 
miniature dormant plant. Hach 
embryo is the result of a distinct 
process of fertilization in which the 
pollen of. the same or 
flower has taken part. 
The ovule is contained in the 
ovary. The ovary is the seed 
case or pericarp. The pericarp 
with the parts that are amalgam- 
ated with it is known technically 
as the fruit. In many instances 
there is only, one seed in the fruit 
and the seed and its case may ad- 
here and form practically one body. 


Germination is the unfolding and 
the growing of the dormant or 'em- 
bryo plant. The first visible stage 
in germination is the swelling of 
the seed. The seed case will burst 
bw the pressure of a tiny white 
shoot from beneath. We say that 
the seeds have sprouted or have 
commenced to germinate, and, have 
taken the first visible step toward 
developmg into a plantlet. 
suitable temperature the living 
cells of a certain part of the seed 
beine to increase in size and to, di- 
vide, causing the tiny shoot to 
burst through the seed case. Ger- 
‘mination is completed when the 
young plantlet is sufficiently de- 
veloped to live without further aid 
from the seed. 

— Conditions Sah ah for Ger- 

mination, 


In order that seed shall germin- 


ate they must be supplied with 
moisture and be given a definite 
temperature. The reqrisite tem- 
perature and moisture vary. with 
the different kinds of seed. 


The seeds may be planted in 
any medium which supplies the 
requisite conditions. Although seeds 
are ordinarily planted in soil such 
piractice is not necessary to. ger- 
mination. However, the ground 


may supply the necessaries for, ger-_ 


mination and it also supplies plant 
food for the young plantlet when 
it begins to shift for itself, and fur- 
thermore the plants are in the po- 
sitions which they are desired to 
grow. 

As a rule the sooner a seed ger- 
minates after it is planted the 
better for it is generally in danger 
of being destroyed by insects or 
fungi and the plantlet probably 
loses vigor by too slow develop- 
ment. Weeds may also be gaining 
a start if germination is delayed. 


another ° 


- poned. 


At oa - 


Canna. 


of warmth, 


way 

that favors prompt germination. 
] 8 

Compacting the soil about the 

planted seeds hastens germination. 


When the soil is becoming drier 
day by day, as it often is in 
spring, compacting the soil about 
planted seeds naturally hastens 


their germination and often secures 
germination that without the com- 
pacting might be indefinitely post- 
The hoe, the foot, a 
board or the hand may be used to 
compact the soil over planted seed. 


Planting should be deferred until 
the soil becomes warm. Seeds can- 
not germinate promptly until the 
temperature of the soil in which 
they are planted approaches the 
optimum for their germination. 


Excess of water in the soil re- 
tards germination by exhausting 
the supply of oxygen and some- 
times keeping the soil cold. Seeds 
should not be planted in soil wet 
enough to puddle about them, nor 
should the sol in which seeds are 
planted be so freely watered that 
the seeds remain surrounded with — 
liquid water, thus shutting out the 
normal supply of oxygen. 

Germination may be hastened by 


soaking seeds before planting. 
Soaking is most important with 
‘seeds having seed cases that do 


not readily transmit water at 
growing temperatures, spich as the 
Germination may also! be 
hastened by cracking or cutting 


away part of the seed case. 


Seeds may fail to germinate 
from a variety of causes even 
when exposed to the proper degree 
moisture and oxygen. 
They may be too old, they may 
not have been sufficiently matured 
when gathered, they may have 
been too dry or they may have 
been stored while damp and thus 
subject to undue heating, or may 
have been destroyed by insect or 
fungi, either, before or after ma- 
turity. Defects of these kinds are 
not always visible. 


— OO 


Sweet Peas are one of the 


flowers that are best alone, to 


associate them with others usually 
detracts from the beauty of both. 


Nasturtiums have a beautifully 
cool and light effect for table de- 
coration and no green suits them 
as well as their own, foliage. If the 
leaves are cut three or four days 
before wanted and kept in a dark 


‘place they will usually show some 


charming variation of 


shades. 


yellowing 
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Bedding. 


Sapa 

‘This is most appropriately oa 
in connection with buildings, for- 
mai drives and parks. 


In connection with statuary there, 


seems to be nothing else so well 
suited as bedding plants, because 
they add color to a_ scene that 


would otherwise seem dull. 


Those plants afford opportunity 
for beautiful effects in formal gar- 
dening, but this is apt to-be car- 
ried to extremes and thus excite 
the disgust which it merits. 


There is one place where bedding 
plants are most inappropriate, and 
that isin naturalistic compositions 
of all sorts. We see nothing so 
formal in nature pictjires. The 
lines and colors in an _ agreeable 
landscape should be harmonious, 
this harmony and blending is 
generally lost where bedding plants 
are employed. 


Let us not overlook the import- 
ance of harmony in plant color. 
Remember that colors that would 
be bad in a carpet, a rug, a wall 


paper or a painting, are usually 
bad when ‘combined in plants. 
Colors are usually stronger in 


plants, and this is allowable., When 
I see a building surrounded by 
spacious grounds, and what would 
otherwise be a beautiful lawn, but 
unfortunately dotted all over with 
little beds of every shape and 


color, it reminds me of the defi- 
nition I once heard of the word 
weed. 


The old gardener (alter acknow- 


ledging that a weed was an unde- 
sirable plant) illustrated still far- 
ther by saying, that if a ‘lettuce 


“ PPB RE es 
« ; ar ar er 
‘ aah ee ay 
ee ee 


plant were to come up. in the lawn, 
the lettuce would be the weed, 
and that if the grass were to be- 
come established in the lettuce bed, 
the grass would be the weed. Per- 
haps it isn’t right to call these 
plants, in these out-of-place beds, 
weeds, but one thing is sure, they 
are undesirable. 


Poppies that are cut in bud ex- 
pan perfectly in water. ~ 

A very thin boiled starch is a 
very 
and other house plants ‘of scale. 
Spray gently or rub lightly over 
with a sponge. When the starch 
dries it will bring away the scale 
with it. 


There are several forms of the 
beautiful Ladder-Fern, and all are 
lovely. Of course, the better the 
conditions under which they are 
kept the sooner they make speci- 
men plants, but when overcrowd- 
ed they should be divided, and this 
should be done when they re-start 
into active growth after being 
rested, as at this time the roots 


more readily take a hold upon the 


new soil. Many amateurs seem to 
err in the matter of compost used 
for potting Ferns, leaf mould only 
being very often utilised. For 
young plants or seedlings, a mix- 
ture of leaf mould or peat, is quite 
the correct thing, but large plants 
like something more substantial, 
and some good sound turfy loam, 
with about one-third fibrous peat 
-and silver sand, will keep them in 
good condition for a considerable 
time. i 


MR. A. T. D. McGRATH, 


SURGEON 


DENTIST, 


(Registered by Examination), 


70, ZETLAND HOUSE, 


(Opposite University). 


Only Official F. S. 
Hours: 


M. Association Dentist. 
Daily 9 till 6, (Saturday included), and 7 till 8 each evening. 


Telephone 3656. 


THE NEW STAR RESTAURANT. 


29 MARLBOROUGH CHAMBERS, 
from 


Three Courses for 9d., or Tiekets 8/- per dozen. 
Chef direct from Paris. 


up-to-date. First-class 


“‘Advertiser’”’ 


WAYMOUTH STREET (a few doors 


office), 


Everythimg new and 
Special room for ladies 


T. GEORGE & CO., Proprietors. 


good way, of cleaning palms” 


KALGOORLIE.- wT, 


’ HINDLEY STREET. rt 


a 


CHARLES HONES, apes 
(Late of Theatre Royal Hotel). 


Good accommodation for- 


- Country 
Tariff, 25/- per week; 4/6 

per day. — 
' peds, 1/6 per night. 


visitors. 


Meals 1/- 


MORE GOOD THAN ANY MEDICINE I 
HAVE EVER TAKEN, 
CLEMENTS TONIC CURED ME (Ade- 
laide series, No. 13). 

Mrs. E. C. Brown, of Leddenhall 
Street, Port Adelaide, S.A., writes that 
her health ,was no shattered through bad 
digestion’ that she felt she would never 
be well again. She altered her opinion 
when she wrote this letter, 11/10/12. 


If you have rheumatic, neuralgic, 


or 
sciatic pains caused by sluggish  liver,, 
or weakened digestive processes, or if 


you have neuralgic ,sick headache, or 
suffer from Brain-fag, Poor Sleep, Low 
Spirits, Constipation, Indigestion, or 


Palpitation of the Heart, get this medi- 
cine. It will soon relieve you—not fora 
day or a week, but for years. Mrs. 
Brown writes :— - 


CLEMENTS. TONIC; LTD: — 3 
“YOUR ~ MEDICINE HAS DONE 
MORE FOR ME, THAN DOCTOR’S 


PRESCRIPTIONS, therefore I send you 
this letter. Three years ago I had liver 
gomplaint in a very bad form, and my 
digestion was very poor. I hadto be 
very careful what I ate, and, instead of 
being glad when meal times came 
around, .it was the reverse, for if I 


took the smallest quantity of food it 
meant hours of pain for me. I found — 
myself going under, when ONE OF 


YOUR PAMPHLETS was placed under 
my door that prompted me~ 
bottle of CLEMENTS TONIC from the — 
grocers. Altogether, I took SEVEN © 
OR EIGHT BOTTLES OF THAT MEDI- — 
CINE, AND WAS 
VERY GOOD HEALTH. - 
; yin ; 
(Signed) “Mrs. E. BROWN.’ 
Irritable nerves, poor 
appetite, lassitude, insomnia or 1loss— of | 
sleep, weariness after a night’s rest, 
‘sluggish liver for want of 
* digestion, and constipation 
the banes of everyday life. 
TONIC assists Nature to keep the hu- 
man house in order and to remedy the 
evils. Professional or business men in 
any capacity should try it. ALL 
CHEMISTS AND STORES SELL 
KMVERYWHERE.—Advt. 


are often 


and uncertain 


CLEMENTS 


to get a 


RESTORED TO. 
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exercise, in- 4 
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Interesting Vegetables. 


> iTHE CHOKO. 
_ The Choko, as it is called here 
_—this being one of its very numer- 
ous names—cannot be called a 
_ vegetable of the highest class. It 
is usually considered to be some- 
‘thing between a marrow and a 
“squash with no particular flavour 
or peculiarity of its own. It is 
however, an interesting plant for 
’ a variety of reasons ; it makes tre- 
F mendous cucumber-hke growth, and 
_ is thus useful to cover a trellis or 
~breakwind, which, by the way, 
must be _ substantial, for the 
weight of a single plant, -growm in 
rich and well watered soil is very 
great. The flowers are quite , dii- 
ferent to the true cucumber tribe, 
being white, and as far agi they 
are conspicuots, ornamental, plea- 
sant to the eye,.and suggestive of 
a peachy fragrance. 


“The fmt, commonly grown here, 
is rough, roundish, and about the 
size of a closed hand, and encloses 
one large seed. In addition to the 
fruit the root tubers, which are 
perennial, are, in many parts of 

- the world, esteemed as food of 
some invportance. 


Another item of interest in con- 
nection with the choko is that it 
is almost unique in its fies a of 
reproduction. -Botanically, — is 
known as Sechium Edule, Boost, 


THE 


this, by the way, is a matter of 


discussion. Speaking of names— 
spread as it is over a large por. 
tion of the tropical and  semi- 


tropical portions of the world, it 
rejoices in a great variety, such 
as Mirliton, Pepinella, ‘Tayote, 


Upopo, Vegetable Pear, One-sided 
Cucumber, Chayote, and a dozen 
or more lesser known ones. 
Choko, by the way, seems to have 


been a, Queensland adaptation of 
one of its native central American 
names. 

Hailing as it does from 
tropical countries, it is evident 
that heat and moisture are both 
indispensable for its successful 
growth. Both in Queensland and 
New South Wales, as far south as 
Sydney, in which it is one of the 


semi- 


recognised vegetables, it grows 
luxuriantly. As an instance, a 


case is on record of a vine planted 
in February, commenced flowering 
in May, but was killed down by 
cold weather, and did not resume 
growth until August, when it 
sprouted from the root, and by 
January it had covered fifty feet 
of a fence six feet high. From the 
end of February to June three or 
four dozen fruits were taken, or 
about fine hundred fruits for a 
season of three months—and this 
for the first year of bearing. As 
the perennial root continues to in. 
crease in size, the plant may well 
have been larger in subsequent sea- 
sons, and one observer claims to 
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have counted three hundred fruits 
on Vine at once. In Algeria, where 
the fruit is grown for shipment tc 
Paris and London, fifty thousana 
per acre with an average weight 
of ohe pound, is considered a good 
crop. 

Very various opinions are ex- 
-pressed as to its quality, they 


range from ‘‘tasteless and insipid” 


to i the best of marrows.”’ It is 
firmer in flesh than most of the 
squashes but not fibrous. In India 


it is popular as an ingredient of 
curries. In Florida it is used for 
tarts and as a substitute for apple 
sauce. In France it is largely 


consutred—unknown to ‘the con- 
sumers — as the true artichoke, 
which vegetable, when properly 


cooked and peeeoaes and cut into 
discs to give it the same external 
appearance, it is said to greatly re- 
semble. In Mexico the tender ra- 
pid growing spring shoots are eat- 
en as a substitute for asparagus. 
in Queensfand, in conjunction with 
the rosella, -it is considered to 
make a satisfactory tart. If all 
other uses fail, pigs will not refuse 
the fruit nor cattle the vines, and 
the fibres of the ripened vines are 
woven into hats. 


The large tuberous roots are 
largely used in: Mexico as a food 


either boiled or roasted. Whilst 
in Queensland and New South 
Wales they are used for qa _ stock 


food. The only other use we can 
find, is that it is an admirable 
honey plant. To establish it the 
whole fruit after or before it is 
sprouted, should be placed in the 
ground just under the surface. It 
is sold by some of the seedsmen 
for a few pence and is well worth 
a trial. 


THE GUADA’ BEAN: 


This is a well known Queensland 
edible gourd variously known as 
Snake Bean, Snake Gourd, Car- 
pert Snake Bean, Indian Snake 
Vegetable—or most generally as 
the Solomon Island Bean, under 
which name it was considerably 
spoken of a year or two ago.. Bo- 
tanically it is Trichosanthes An- 
guinea. 

Though called a bean it is real- 
ly a gourd, says the “ Queensland 
Journal of Agriculture,’ but is in 
appearance something like a hol- 
low cucumber. The fruit grows to 
considerable length, four to five 
feet, and up to seven , feet. . For 
table use it May be cut at any 
time, till it commences to ripen. 
When young it is slightly rough 
and if seranped has a very distinc- 
tive scent, this smell will disap- 
peat, but before cooking it is 
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well to serape the bean. When The vine makes a very satisfactory that is in the “hot bed” condi- — 
cut into lengths of three to six cover but its rather rank odour tion. You get what you~ waaay 
inches and sliced, it is very like may be objectionable too near the but, as in most things, have to 


a particularly fine dish of French 
beans both in appearance and 
color. An Indian method of cook- 
ing is to stuff threeinch lengths 
with minced meat, etc. 


A bean five or six feet long 
would weigh a couple of pounds. 
It appears to object to very wet 
or very dry weather, on the other 
hand it will stand all the heat 
there is about. It seems to be 
suited by the same conditions. as 
the Choko. 


THE LUFFA. 


The vegetable sponge is well 
known in the bathroom, but one 
_may safely admit that the average 
gardener would be surprised to 
meet it on his dinner table. In its 
vounger state, however, it is con- 
sidered in many countries to be 
good to eat, for the interwoven 
fibres do not develop until attain 
ing maturity. They grow readily 
with us, merely as curiosities, but in 
Japan and South Africa are grown 
largely for export. The vine is 
not partiqularly rampant, and is 
trained on a rough trellis. Five 
or six good sponges (or fruits) 
are considered a good crop, and 
this works out at the rate of 
planting at about twenty-four 
thousand to the acre. Its pre- 
paration is quite simple. There 
is g considerable demand, for them 
ana does not appear to be any 
reason why they should not pay 
commercially. 


THE PIPE GOURD. 


We have never heard of the true 
pipe gourd being eaten even as a 
second rate of vegetable but a 
variety known in Queensland as 
the Butter Gourd is sometimes 
called the poor man’s’ vegetable 
marrow. When fully ripe and dry, 
says the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal, these gourds have a 
tough shell, and might be used in 
a similar manner to the Bottle 
gourd, but if cut quite young are 
excellent eating. This variety 
bears best on the ground » when 
a vine, will carry five to ten large 
fruit up to three feet in length, 
and six inches in diameter, it often 
assumes fantastic shape, some- 
times forming a complete knot. 


The true pipe gourd—Lagenaria 
Vulgaris—is another of the gourds 
grown as curiosities with us, but 
for which an extensive demand has 
grown up in South Africa from 
whence the Calabash pipes, as they 
are called, are largely exported. 


house. The chief interest in grow- 
ing .the vine is, however, in the 
shaping of the gourds. The plants 
thrive in any rich garden, soil, and 
cucumber treatment will satisfy 
them complete,y. The fnrit should 
be allowed to lie on the ground or 
rather not be trained to a trellis, 
but it seems to induce a. more 
perfect neck if when half grown 
they are rested on their big ends. 
They are brittle at this stage, but 
afterwards become unbreakable. 
The vine bears freely from ten to, 


maybe, twenty, but only a propor- 


tion shape up well. With a sys- 
tem of bending and training, on a 
board six or eight inches square, 
perforated something like a crib- 
bage board, with suitable pegs, the 
neck can be manipulated in almost 
any desired form.. 


The manufacture of the pipe is a 
very simple matter, the necessary 
materials being easily obtained 
from a tobacconist. 

Be ce 8 i ei Oe 
Vegetable Beds. 


In winter and early spring we 
slope our- beds to the north, 
ridge. them for the same purpose 
—to get light and heat—and raise 
them to get drainage, q quite un- 
necessary precaution, by the way, 
during the last winter. 


i 

It is often surprising what a 
marked advantage, an apparently 
little though really important dif- 
ference, will make in the result of 
a sowing. Just lately, for in- 
stance, a planting of French beans 
came up quickly andi evenly but 
another bed of the same seed, same 
soil, samme manure, same 
thing, except that one was on the 
sunny side of a row of cabbages 
and the other the shady side, not 
only came up later, but mostly 
failed to come up at all and have 
long since rotted. In summer, on 
the other hand, we level the beds 
to prevent evaporation and sink 
them to save surface waste . of 
water. 


: 

In making early beds of cucum- 
bers and that tribe it is very 
general to dig out a trench or 
number of holes and concentrate 
the manure in them, covering with 


a light covering of earth. The ob- | 


ject is, of course, to get heat and 
a quick start, which is accomplish- 
ed if enough manure is used and 
it is sufficiently but not too new, 


every- , 


seems a sinlul waste. 


Readers ! 


pay a_ price for it. Plants » are a 
tender and want watching, and so 
by the way, does the water bill if — 
you do much of this trenching on ~— 
some soils, say a sandy loam on 
gravel, or on shallow limestone, 
where the crust has been broken or 
taken out. Of course if you have 
a nice clay subsoil you can trench | 
to your heart’s content and not 
be afraid to look your water. 
meter in the face. A friend of 
ours once took out some of these 
trenches, he made them big and — 
beautiful, they only had one fault, 
which he discovered aiterwards, 
they had no bottom. He described 
his experience as follows :—First I 
stopped home from church to 
water my cucumbers, then dropped. 
going to cricket, next I took my — 
summer holidays before I wanted — 
them, then I asked my mother-in- 
law to stay with me to help on 
the job and she stoppéd till Kaster 
and finally I had to sell the piano 
to pay the water bill. He's not 
perhaps as truthful as he might 
be, but anyway he serves to what _ 
is usually called, ‘‘Sound a note 
of warning.’’ The hot bed is not 
necessary at this time of year and 
any manure you use is better dis- 
tributed over the whole area of the 
bed and dug two spits deep. If 
vou put three or four, barrow-loads 
of stable manure on each five by. 
twenty feet of bed, with 2tbs. of 
super ‘and half a pound of sulphate 
of potash, you are being pretty 
liberal; anyway, you won't go 
short of cucumbers, melons, ete. 
Such a bed will hold three or four | 
holes. Put half a dozen seeds at — 
around each hole and thin ~ 
out each hole to two soon after ~ 
they are up. You can make up 
vour mind to take the remaining 
one out when both have fairly — 
started. It is quite: easy to ie : 
so now, later you will think 
If ca 
with three holes in that space it 
probably won’t make much differ- 
ence one way or other other, ‘you ‘ 
ought to get more cucumbers than — 
an ordinary family can want dur- 
ing the time they are in fruit. 
Planting three ‘holes. of | one plant 
at different times is better than 
three plants in one hole at one. 
time for ordinary family use. 
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| every garden, _ 
e for planting will oc- 
he "present. You can- 
rows of sweet mai 
ic] ae feet or more aj 
grow ‘melons,  cucuml 
ashes,  ete., between them, The 
wing {corn will ina “measure 
Pm from the win¢ » and 
‘the vines travel over th e 


- 


will shade the root of 
from extremes of s lar 
ill BE a capital a sso cia- 
In work- 

r growing crops of 


i pes e, be careful not to stir 
deeply or you will undoubtedly 
ure-all the best roots which are 
- ariably found close to the sur- 
face: One other important | point, 
“never ‘permit the plants. to want 
heii at any time, or the grain 
4 the 


rown in Raahy | ae well-drained 
bee oe or! loam. 


‘and plant them in a shallow, 
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rotted manure is “necessary to 
bring the tubers pp to “ concert 
pitch.’ Instead of planting pieces 
as is customary with the ordinary 
potato, small rotted cuttings are 
set out in shallow drills’ (trenches) 
three feet apart, each plant from 
18 to 24 inches from one another. 
To get the voung plants, 
a tuber or two of either 
or white skinned kinds, 


the red 
and take 
rich 
soon 
When 
scrape 


seed bed. The sprouts will 
come throrpigh the ground. 

they are four inches hich, 

the earth from around the stems 
and gently tear them from _ the 
tuber. ' They will carry roots of 
their own. Plant straight out in 
the drills, watering each one after 


it has been placed in position, 
Some growers prefer to cut the 
shoots off just above the ground, 
and ‘“‘strike’’ them in another 


These shoots are no 
A th. tuber will 
Potash is very 


bed, or pots. 
trouble to root. 
sia all you want. 


helpful in growing a good crop. 
ae in a ‘cood ‘supply of wood 
ashes. You can buy rooted cut- 
tings. 


— Tima Beans: — 


There are two tvpes, dwarfs and 
pole varieties. The latter are 


supplying 


procure 


he of a quick acting kind, 


5 to the hole, 


BRANCHES—BARKED TREES. 


Improved ,, 


HOLDEN 


may be grown on 
sticks, mesh wire, fences, or any 
trellis. The labour and expense of 
supports goes against 
the growing of many pole vari- 
eties. Where one has a suitable 
fence the expense is, of course, not 
great. Friable, sandy soils are 
the hest'for growing any of the 
bean family. The fertilizers’ should 
as the 
hean is a’ quick cropper, and com- 
paratively a_ short-lived plant. 
avoid using raw, coarse manure. 
Commercial fertilisers that are 
rich in potash and phosphoric acid 
are necessary, but it is 4 mistake 
to think that they do not respond 
to nitrogen. Sow the seed in 
shallow trenches, after watering 
the trench, from 18 to 20 inches 
apart at about four inches: be- 
tween the seeds. Cover them with 
ahout an inch of soil. On the: top 
of the soil throw a_ scatterine of 
mantre to nrevent the surface 
hardening. ° The climbine Tima 
beans are best sown.in holes, 4 or 
fonr feet from one 
another. Supports of some sort 
are necessary for these climbers. 
All the Timas reauire hot wea- 
ther and plenty of it. Plant all 
Tima beans with the eye down, 


climbers and 
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Notes for Octocer. 


All young trees should be staked, 
especially in exposed situations, 
and from time to time the lash- 
ings should be looked to to see 
that they do not chafe, and be re- 
newed_if necessary. 


From time to time the soil 
within a few feet of the tree should 
be hoed, as this will keep down 
weeds, promote aeration of the 
soil, and retain moisture, with 
other beneficial effects. 


Tobacco wash is at this time of 
year the best remedy for peach 
aphis. . Spray every two or ‘three 
days fora w eek and you certainly 
ought to get the upper hand of the 
pests. 


No spray outfit is complete with- 
out an abundance of hose clamps, 
washers, and couplings for joining 
hoses, etc. Strictly speaking, a 
pump is not working perfectly un- 
less the only avenue of escape for 
the spray solution is the aperture 
in the mozzle. When so working, 
discomforts and delays are avoid- 
ed. 


Clean smooth barked trees and 
ground free of rubbish unquestion- 
ably help the orchardist by de- 
priving the codlin grub of © their 
pupating quarters. They are 
merely supplementary to the spray 
pump, however. 


The codlin moth is the most per- 
sistent insect enemy of the apple 
industry, but no insect yields more 
readily to defeat before a _ well- 
directed spray nozzle. 


Wind, it is said, does not to 
any extent carry pollen; that pol- 
lenation is effected by bees (pre- 
sumably all flower sucking in- 
sects). We have all observed, 
says an exchange, that when there 
was a cold rain several days in 
succession, when apples are in 
bloom, that there is but. little 
fruit, but if the weather is very 
warm, the rains may be frequent 
and the fruit not injytred. Bees do 
not work in cold wet weather but 
will work between showers in 
warm sunshine. 


In combining the lime-sulpnur 
and arsenate of lead, the  follow- 
ing method should be adopted :— 
The required amount of lime-sul- 
phur guould be added to each 50 
gallons of water, The dry-powdered 


arsenate of lead should then be 
thinned to about the consistency of 
rich milk,'but should not be add- 
ed to the 60 gallons of water and 
lime-sulphur until just 
grower is ready to start spraying 
operations—that is, the two ma- 
terials should not stand mixed 
any longer than necessary, and, 
moreover, the arsenate of lead 
should always be added last. The 
reason for this is that there is a 
slight chemical change between the 
two materials, as will be very 
readily noticed by the fact that 
the lime-sulphur carries a cherry 
colour, but when the two wma- 
terials are mixed there is a gray- 
ish drab colour. 


Where grafts have been put in 
old trees, they must be tied to 
prevent their being blown off. To 
do this, a good stake should be 
tied to the branch grafted, and 
allowed to project a foot or more 
over the end; then as the graft 
grows, it can be tied to it. 


Keep a strict watch on all  ‘re- 
fills and young trees, and if these 
show any signs of wilting, give 
them one or two buckets of water 
from time to time until they get 
a good start. Disbud all newly- 
planted trees, leaving three or four 
good shoots, at least 4 inches 
apart, along the trunk of the tree. 
Do not allow two or three shoots 
to start from the same place, 
but give each branch qa separate 
hold of the main stem. 


As the early fruits begin to swell 
and take on some appearance of 
full crop, it will be advisable to 
look over the trees. There will 
be a lot of thinning to do if fruits 
carrying a fair proportion of pulp 
are to be secured ultimately. The 
strain upon the trees comes with 
the development of the seed and 
the hard case commonly called 
the ‘‘stone’’ which encloses it, 
and infinitely more of these are 
carried usually than is at all wise. 
It is pulp, or flesh, we want, not 
the useless interior of many un- 
dersized and ~badlv-flavoured, fruits. 
Besides we need fruits every vear. 
Then only permit vour trees to 
carry a full crop (not an _ exces- 
sive one) if you wish them to fur- 
nish vou with good quality fruits 
every year. Thinning is much 
too frequently neglected, and the 
result is a glut of very inferior 
fruits one vear, and very little of 
any kind the following one, and 
so the game goes on, 
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‘Planting Greslin and Ekinon 


Writing on this 


Trees. 


subject Mr. 


S.A. Cock, in a recent issue of 


a et 


- 


and ‘the trees allowed 


from the roots, 


the Victorian Journal of Agricul- 


ture, “says ‘— ae 


The trees are removed from the 
nursery after the winter’s growth 


has hardened, and been balanced 


by a subsequent root growth. This 
is the condition for new head 
growth. Just before this starts, 
the. fine roots on one side of the 


_ tree, and the tap root, at a fair 


depth below the surface, are cut 
with a sharp spade; the earth is 


‘then returned to the cut surface, 
to form 
crown growth on the cut rootlets 
and tap root. This usually «takes 
a fortnight; then the remaining 
roots can be cut, and the tree re- 
moved. This treatment prevents 
shock to the young trees in fe- 
moval. The soil is then shaken 
and the roots 
dipped mmediately into thin mud 
puddle, and then the roots of the 
trees packed tightly in the boxes 
in moist sawdust and despatched 
without delay to the grower. The 
grower, on receiving the package, 
should remove the ‘hessian -cover- 
ing, and keep the packed trees in a 


~ cool shaded | situation, occasionally 


to keep the 


sprinkling the trees, 
weady for 


package moist, until 
planting. 


THE GARDEN 


When planting is to take place 


the trees should be removed from 
the package as required, and the 
roots thoroughly washed of mud 


all broken roots should be 
cutting with a sharp 
knife, and the roots thrown into 
balance as much as possible. The 
trees should then be wrapped in a 
wet sack, and each tree kept cov- 
ered till planted. ‘The hole exca- 
vated for the reception of the trees 
should be large and fairly deep, 
aft. nearly. in in diameter and To 
to I2 inches deep. ‘The soil is then 
returned to the centre of the hole 
in the form of a mound and on 
this the tree is planted. 


puddle ; 
removed by 


— Planting. — 


The tap root of the tree should 
then be placed in the mound and 
earth returned, the small roots 
carefully placed, as equally spaced 
as possible, and more soil return- 
ed, until the roots are covered. If 
the tree is standing too low it 
should be gently worked up 
through the soil, returning more 
earth until the roots are covered. 
Planting a little deep and working 
the roots up through the returned 


soils is a system generally adopt- 
ed in planting. The tree should 


stand in the hole, when planted, 
with the surface soil mark on the 
stock (indicating the depth it 
stood at in the nursery) standing 
6 inches above the ordinary soil 
level. The tree should then be 
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staked and tied; the stake should 
be made of redgum 3 feet long and 
1% imches square. If hardwood 


stakes are used, 
dipped in tar, for 


they should be 
a depth of rft., 


before driving in the ground. ‘The 
stakes are placed on the south- 
west, the windward side of the 
tree, about 6 inches away, and the 


tree tied to the stake with sacking 
or hayband, at a height of 1 foot 


from the ground, tying tight on 
the stake and loose around the 
tree. The hole should then be 


filled up with water, and when the 
water has drained away, the re- 
mainder of the should should be re- 
turned; the soil will then assume 
the shape of a mound 6 _ inches 
high. This will compact to about 
3 inches above the ordinary soil 
level, and will keep the scion well 
above any wet soil. surface. ‘The 
water placed in the hole at plant- 


ing time consolidates the earth 
around the roots, and does awav 
with the harmful practice of 
tramping with the feet, and the 
stakie holds the tree firm in its 
position. 

It requires two men to plant» 
trees properly—one to hold the 
tree and fix the roots, the other 


to return the earth as required. 
Two men should dig the holes, 
plant, stake, and water, also re 
turn the earth on 1 acre of trees 
per day. P*‘anting is work that 
requires care and attention, and 
it does not pay to rush. 


— The Pot Ball and Method, — 


Other methods of planting are 
the ball and pot system. The 
balled trees are removed with the 
earth undisturbed around| the roots 
of the trees, and the ball of earth 
is tied in a piece of hessian, and 
requires to have only the string 
cut at the time of planting; the 
hessian soon rots in the ground. 
These roots, if properly lifted, re- 


quire no pruning at planting, as 
the roots previously cut and 
crowned with callus, receive no 


check. A potted tree is the ordin- 
aty tree lifted from the nursery 
with bare roots, placed in a pot, 
packed with new earth, and new 


root growth forced by bottom 


heat under glass for about three 
weeks, and then the growth hard- 


eened off under ordinary glass con- 


ditions for six or eight weeks, and 
still further hardened under ordin- 
ary cover, and sent out for plant- 
ing. In planting out, the tree is 
simply removed from the pot and 
planted in the soil. These trees 
generally require no head pruning 
ing at planting, as they receive no 
root check. In commercial or- 
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charding, nothing is gained by 
balling or potting. If the condi- 


tions of planting out bare-rooted 
trees are carried out as described 
and all wasty and weakling trees 
discarded at planting, there should 
be no failures. Lemons are more 
delicate than oranges, but , both 
require equally careful treatment. 
Bandaging the butts of the trees 
with hessian or paper is not a ne- 
cessity, and wire netting renders 
the orchard proof against rabbits. 
Potted and balled trees are suit- 
able for persons growing only one 
or two trees, and who do _ not 
understand pruning methods. 


—————_oe—___—_ 
Spring Work on Citrus Trees 


Oranges and lemons of all ages 


should now be in a position to 
start into vigorous foot and head 
growth, and to ensure this” the 


soil must be loose, rich, moist and 
perfectly sweet. Weeds are often 
an advantage to citrus trees dur- 
ing winter, especially where frosts 
and raw winds prevail, as the 
green covering of the soil tends to 
keep the roots warm. But now it 
is time that the surface be cleaned 
and prepared for a feeding, i1rri- 
gating and mulching, so that the 
trees are placed in a good - condi- 
tion to meet the summer. Any 
green manure should be ploughed 
in at once, and not buried deeply, 
or it may cause sourness, and 
thereby injure the tree roots. This 
is a good season at which to thin 
out crowded living and dead wood 
from trees which are either too 
dense or dirty with scale or ‘other 
pests. Both oranges and lemons 
can make good leaves, flowers and 
fruit in quite shady interiors of 
trees, and it is only where the 
leaves are seen to run very small 
or disappear altogether from the 
inside that we know more light 
and air are necessary. Hence the 
thinning is usually at the top of 
the tree,/ that the light may fall 
through and stimulate useful leaf- 
age in all parts. For economy in 
pruning citrus, light branches may 
be removed outright, as where 
snippings are made of every indi- 
vidual piéce of small and faulty 
wood, no end of work is involved, 
without ‘any better results| than 
follows from what may be termed 
branch thinning. Don’t allow 
strong sunlight to fall direct on 
to citrus wood, or it will be over- 
dried, and possibly burned and per- 
manently injured. When trees have 
been thinned, smear all hard and 
dirty wood with a lime and salt 


wash, to which has _ been 
sufficient cow dung to make a 
thick brown paint. If the trunks 
of trees are at all long and 
posed, or the trees are old and 
make too little wood to vield use- 
ful fruit, then bandage the trunks 
with a good thickness of bagging. 
At the same time use a hand tool 
round the base of the stem to 
loosen and clean the. soil, and 
place a heavy and moist mulch 
over the ground before it becomes 
dry and over-heated by the ad- 
vancing power of the sun. Chemi- 
cal manures of qa quick acting kind 
are most useful stimulates for  ci- 
trus but do not wholly supply the 


trees’ needs, and a heavy mulching 


of good solid manure should be re- 
garded as ‘the chief means of keep- 
ing up the vitality and profit of a 
citmis grove. When the manure 
supply has been equally divided be- 
tween the most needy trees, collect 
all weeds and free soil from head- 
lands, outside paddocks, the banks 
of the creek, any ditch clearings 
and such other material as _ will 
prove at once a food and a source 
of protection during the hot, dry 
season. If irrigation is practised, 
mulching and feeding are equally 
necessary, for citrus very quickly 
exhaust soil where water is,always 
present to liberate its food  sup- 
plies. Citrus trees should never 
be flooded with broad sheets. of 
water. The land requires close 
furrowing, and the water sent 
down in small sections or checks, 
and the surplus drained off as 
promptly as possible. A certain 
amount of surface grading should 
therefore be regarded as a necessi- 
tv at this season. The age and 
condition of the tree should he 
well understood before applyine ir- 
rigation water, as young citrus 
which have not obtained a _ free 
grasp of the soil are often ruined 
by over-dosing with water. A 
light plonghing or cultivating 
should follow closely on irrigating, 
that a loose surface may provide 
the necessary air, prevent a hard 


added 


ex-" 


pan forming, and retain the water 
as long as possible. Where no 
water is available, free cultivating 


should be carried out as often as_ 
Well furrowed is prefer-— 


possible. 
able to flat land for citrus, and if 
the harrow or cultivator smooths 
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out all the surface the furrows ~ 


should be reopened by the plough, 
so as to ensure sufficient air to, 
and a cooler summer soil, with 


better means of storing and utilis-_ 


ing any summer rains. By fol- 
lowing the foregoing instructions, 
in as as far as they apply to dit 
ferent soils and situations, the 
best will have been done to secure 
a vigorous and profitable growth 
during the coming season. 


——————————_- eo 


Cultivating Strawberry 
Plantations. 


Free fruiting, health in the 
plants and fine size and quality in 


the fruit may be summed up in 
the words—a favorable soil and 
climate. The strawberry will 


grow almost anywhere, but it at- 
tains perfection’ as a fruit only in 
comparatively cool and protected 
regions. Woung strawberry plants 
should now be rooting freely, and 
the main concern of the grower 
should be to provide a large body 
of free, sweet soil. Plants more 


advanced and capable of yielding. 


fn1it should not be deeply culti- 
vated, as surface rooting is more 
conducive to fruitfulness than is 
deep rooting, and it is only where 


‘plants are young and weak that 
roots should be encouraged | 


their 
to descend. Until the flowers ap- 
pear the land should be freely 
worked and cleaned, the hand hoe 
being employed between the rows 
where cross working with a horse 
implement is not possible. Only 


weak plants should be mulched be- — 
fore the appearance of flower, for — 


if strong plants are mulched early 
they are liable to’ run to eaf, 


and prove frutless. It nearly al 
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y size some parts bear much 
core freely than do others, and 
s should furnish a guide for 
manuring, cultivating, and 
al treatment of the plants. 
manure and cultivate all 
where the varieties, soils 
situations vary, but give each 
tion according to its own 
should be 


le all its : aie food supply. It 
so creates new stores of plant 
is a necessity of itself, and 
more to keep down rust. and 
ect pests than anything else 
lich can be employed. Slake the 
lime in small heaps under-ground, 
that is by burning in holes where 
is no more than damp, and 
n the lime is like flour sow 
venly over the strawberry land, 
ng care to well dust under the 
ves of all dirty and _ sickly 
nts. A good liming before the 
yes start will secure a clean, 
growth, and go far towards 
ing an even crop of well grown 
it. Where mulching is practic- 
le the material should be got 
ady at once. Many object to 
ching, on the eround that it 
s insects and disease, but that 
bsurd, for the plant must be 
, and if the mulching material 
clean itself, and it ought to be, 
placed in clean ground — and 
will secure cleanliness to both 
hen the plantation stands to 
eek every way. Fill all gaps 
h strong young plants, which 
Phe lifted with a ball of earth 
cir roots. Cut off some of 
eaves from excessively strong 
; which show no signs “of 
ig, and carefully note result, 
it often happens that a little 
re or less foliage has a good 
to do with the powers of 


ed with the condition and 
nts of the individjial tree. We 
e well that water cannot 
kept under such complete 
s to secure greatly vary- 
lies to a single plot of 
but in a general way we 
teas in irrigating our or- 


1 ply Sidanding to the fknd 
the varying trees it carries. 
all make provision for 


sa 


appens that in plantations - 
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getting rid of any surplus. This 
means that where the under drain- 
age is not sufficiently sharp to 
secure a Sanitary and free soil the 
headlands, ditches and main chan- 
nels and depressions of the block 
should each and all be graded and 
properly prepared to carry off any 
surplus water as soon as ever it 
becomes a surplus. Prompt culti- 
vating should always follow _ irri- 
gating in spring, and this is sel- 
dom possible, unless the surface 
and under drainage are both  ela- 
borated before applying the water. 
Different sgils, climates and trees 
call for different amounts of water, 
and somewhat different methods of 


applving, but in nearly all cases 
we over-irrigate and under-clti- 
vate. The orchard work is of 


course to be judged by results, 
and whete heavy watering is found 
to pav handsomely we do not say 
give less, but there are many who 
make more work for themselves 
and so recularly reduce ‘the returns 
from their orchard by over‘water- 
ing. A good deal of useful work- 
ing knowledge is, now accumulated 
in the best irrigated districts, but 
there is also room for a great deal 
of improvement, and growers one 
and all should make careful note of 
the effect of different volumes of 
water and applied in certain ways 
and seasons so as to obtain a safe 
working standard for every soil, 
situation and class of tree. 


. 
Thinning Blooms and 
; _ Pollination. 


As pears and apples come into 
bloom it will be easy to discern 
how far each variety or tree has 


‘been thinned and generally shaped, 


according to its needs. The spring 
is full ‘of interest. for the fruit 
grower, and though he may not 


find time—nor is there any need 
that he should—to pry into sub- 
tleties of plant growth, he will 


find it greatly to his advantage 
to watch the unfolding of leaves 
and flowers with the object of not- 
ing their value as they appear in 
open or close confined parts of the 
tree. The size and vitality of 
flower buds is largely determined 
by the leaves which gave birth to 
them, and which disappeared dur- 
ing the autumn or winter months, 
but even when a bud has been well 
formed and endowed with all the 
requisite qualities to vield fruit, 
it maw still fail through receiving 
defective treatment in the spring. 
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Apart from bad weather, space or 
the want of it, and insufficient sun 


heat, light and air, may prevent 
the elaboration of the pollen 
grains, in which case it is impos- 
sible for flowers to yield to fruit. 
An examination of the diflerent 
parts of trees ‘will show some 


flowering or setting most freely 
on the windy or well lighted side, 
whilst in the event of very boist- 
erous and harsh weather prevail- 
ing the best results may be on the 
protected side. Again, trees bear 
throughout, or only in part, of 
their in or exterior, in which case 
the lesson should be easily\Wlearned. 
With many who have grown old in 
the orchard, bearing is supposed 
to be possible only on the outside 
of trees, but this shows want of 
insight and woetul lack of capaci- 
city for the business of fruit grow- 
ing. Now, whilst the buds are 
unfolding, do some thinning of 
crowded spurs and their ‘blooms. 


Soon it will be plain enough 
what degree of openness proved 
most conductive to setting and 


the even distribution of fruit. Na- 
turally the most vigorous trees 
will bear with the most open 


‘branch and spur arrangement, and 


it will probably 
to thin the new 
the old—that is, 
grown to four or 


be an advantage 
wood as well as 
when shoots have 
six inches in 


length, as then they snap off 
easily and save-a lot of winter 
pruning. 
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Careful Packing. 


It is to some extent characteris- 
tic of Australians to depend a lit- 
tle upon the happenings of chance. 
But, where fruit that is to be sub- 
jected to a long journey and prob- 
ably receive a deal of rough hand- 
ling is concerned, it pays rather 
to take extra trouble and pack it 
firmly, than to err on the side of 
carelessness and trust to good for- 
tune for its safe delivery. 


— Handling and Grading. — 


Considering the susceptibility of 
such fruit as apples and pears to 
bruise when carelessly handled, a 
littke more than ordimary care 
should be bestowed upon fruit,that 
is being gathered and packed for 
the home market, than is given to 
fruit that is-to be sold within a 
few days. An advantage gained 
by harvesting the fruit a few days 
prior to packing is that in the 
course of the latter operation all 


blemished specimens may be no-. 
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ticed and rejected. The less the . 
fruit is handled the better, and for 
this reason the large sweat box is 
to be preferred for holding the 
fruit to the ord.nary bushel case, 
as, during packing, the | various 
sized fruit may be more easily se- 
lected without submitting them to 
frequent turnings over in the boxes. 
Good grading is largely a matter 
of practice, for in a very short 
space of time the eye becomes 
accustomed to discriminating be- 
tween the various sizes. It is also 
a matter of importance, for not 
only does it facilitate packing, but 
it enables the contents of the case 
to be more firmly secured in po- 
sition than’ is possibie when fruits 
of different size are placed in the 
one case. For export purposes the 
grades should vary from fruit 2% 
inches in diameter to that of 3 
inches in diameter, a quarter ofan 
inch separating the different sizes. 
Of course it is not possible to be 
absolutely accurate in this opera- 
tion but an endeavour should be 
made to keep as near to’ the mark 
as is possible. An experienced man 
will perform the grading intuitive- 
lv and without the assistance of 


grading rings, but those umaccus- _ 


tomed to the work will find. that 
by adopting the ring method for a 
few hours they will attain a facili- _ 
ty of selection that will enable 
them to discontinue its further use. 


— Selection of the Fruit. — 


It is usual to attach more im- 
portance to the manner in which 
fruit for the oversea trade is grad- 
ed and packed than to any other 
consideration. Judgment in the 
selection of fruit is of paramount 
importance. There is no) doubt 
whatever that many of the losses 
sustained each season are directly 
attributable to the lack of dis- 
cernment shown by some growers 
in the selection of the fruit. Unless 
the produce is well and properly 
matured it is not fit for export. 
There are many young orchards 
just coming into bearing, the trees 
in which have not sufficiently ma- 
tured to ender their produce fit 
to bear such changes as occur in 
the refrigerating chambers. While 
the outward appearance of the \.ruit 
mav be all that is to be desired, 
it lacks substance and tissue. As 
a rule the crops on young trees 
are light, and even should they, be 
above normal, the fact of the trees 
being young and vigorous has a 
tendency towards forced develop- 
ment that makes the fruit unsuit- 
able for export, Those orchard- 
ists who have plantations of young 


“trees will be well advised to mar- 


another matter to which attention 


picking the fruit is 
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te 


‘a 


ket their crops locally, and not 
yitilise them either for export OF 
storage purposes. There 1S also 


should be given. Pick all fruit im 
tended for the export trade se 
veral days prior to packing it 
consignment to the wharf. If a 
removed 
cases or sweat boxes to the pack 
ing room and allowed to remait 
untouched for three or four days 
its condition will be much itm 
proved, and there will be much 
less sweating after the cases are 
eventually placed under the 
hatches.—Exchange. ey 


Deniahates tion at 
~ Coonawarra. 


—_— : - 


es ea tins of,“ Hazvey’” 
d implements and ‘“Bave-U”’ 
yr power spray pump was con- 
& by Messrs. G. A. Prevost 
Os. (sole agents for South 
alia) in the garden of Mr. 
He Graham, at Coonawarra, 
Saturday, August 16th. The 
ve-U "' spray pump is ‘a odel 
completeness, being mounted on 
' aeheel: jinker, It is light in 
ught and very handy among the 
s. The engine is a 3. horse 
motor, ‘simple to drive and 
eep in order. The vat, which is 
80 gallons capacity, and has an 
itator which goes right through 
is driven direct from the ‘en- 
ne. ‘Thropighout the trial the 
a eprinap did excellent work, 


ee time Roiipicd in going over 
a large trees called forth com- 


in the district. 


’ they 


; from which it came ; 


work ploughing on and off. Several 
ol the growers present tried them, 
and were agreed that they were an 
ideal plough, and fully bore out all 
that is claimed for them (that 
they will work right’ up to the 
butts of spreading trees), thus sav- 
ing the enormous expense of hand 
hoeing or digging. The’ “Harvey” 
spring tooth cultivator again 
proved its high standard of etfici- 
ency aS a digging implement, and 
in its ability to.go right in under 
the spreading branches of the trees, 
while the horse walks clear of 
same. For summer cultivation, 
while the fruit is on the trees, 
these implements can be ised to 
advantage in that being so low in 


build they escape all hanging 
fruit. | All. present were very 
pleased with the work done, and 


were unanimously of opinion that it 
was the best cultivator yet shown 
The gathering in- 
cluded a large and representative 
number of orchardists, who all ex- 
pressed their satisfaction and ad- 
miration of the manner in which 
the several implements had done 
their allotted work. These ma- 
chines may be inspected at the 
North Terrace store of the agents, 
and full particulars of same may 
be obtained from Messrs. G. A. 
Prevost & Co., Steamship Build- 
ings, Adelaide. 


—_—___@—____—__- : 
‘Using a Planting Board. 


It adds much to the appearance 
of an orchard or even to that ofa 
few trees in a suburban garden, if 
are Set out with almost 
mathematical precision. This ‘is 
much simplified by the «use of a 
planting board. This should be 
made of a piece of board four or 
five feet long, six inches wide, and 
one inch thick with a V-shaped 
notch about half way along one 
side and with two holes (one at 
each) through which iron pegs can 
be passed. To set the trees, first 
place the board with the 
which already marks'the position 
the tree is to occupy—snugly in 
the V notch and drive an iron peg 
through the holes at either end of 
the board; then lift one end of 
the board ‘clear of the pin at one 
end, and swing it around, out of 
the way of digging a hole, using 
the other pin as a pivot, or hinge; 
when a proper sized hole has been 
dug about where the peg was, 
place the tree, and bring the board 
back in its original place by 
putting the free end over the pin 
place the tree 
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} 
in the notch and set it firmly be- 
fore removing the board. When 
the orchard is planted, if care has 
been taken, it will be foyind that 
the rows are absolutely straight 
and true, whether sighted length- 
wise, crosswise, or diagonally, pro- 
vided of course that the original 
marking out was done accurately. 


—————_@—_____—_—- 
Manure and Litter for 
Mulching. 


Burn nothing but dangerous rub- 


bish. All litter which is not in- 
fected by any insect pest, or 
disease, should be collected and 


placed where trees stand in need 
of mulching. Old hay and straw 


ii they can be soaked with 
water, will decay sufficiently to 
make splendid orchard mulch. 


Sometimes a ditch or dam can be 
filled with dry straw or other 
litter, and so converted into a soil 
dressing. The man who keeps his 
eyes open to see whatever exists 
in the form of humus and a_ soil 
dressing, and regularly applies it 
to his trees, is bound to receive a 
good return for his labor. 
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What is Soil. ? 


Soil is the home of the roots of 
the plant. Soil is the store-house 
for that part of the food which the 
plant takes in through its roots. 
Soil is the laboratory or kitchen 
where the food is prepared: And 
this work goes on unceasingly. 
Lastly, soil is a support to hold 
-the plant firmly in its place. 


But what is soil? Soil is finely 
divided rock as can be readily ‘seen 
with a microscope, clay being the 


finest and sand and gravel the 
coarsest of the divisions. In _be- 
tween the sand and the clay, we 
have what are generally known 


as loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
clayey loam, loamy clay and clay. 
These divisions are based upon the 
size of the soil grains and the 
different percentages of each size 
in .a given soil... They” are, of 
course, not arbitrarily fixed, there 
being unnumbered variations of 
soils. 


Now if we consider soils as bro- 
ken and decomposed rock, the 
first question that comes to our 
mind is, how and when were the 
rocks which originally covered the 
face of the: earth - converted into 
soil. Certainly ages and ages be- 
fore man appeared on the earth. 
In fact before animal life of any 
kind could exist there must have 
been vegetation; and vegetation of 
the higher forms could not exist 
on - bare rocks. Probably the 
commencement of the disintegra- 
tion was coincident with the ap- 
pearance of plant life in the lowest 
form, 


— In the Beginning, — 


Geologists tell us that the earth 
was once a molten.mass, also that 
the water which now composes the 
oceans, was probably in the form 
of a dense vapor which surrounded 
the red hot earth. Naturally, the 
earth began to cool, and it is cool- 
,ed, it contracted. The result of 
this was that the surface subsided 


in some places and wrinkled in 
others, thus producing the sea 
basins, valleys and hills. When 


the surface had cooled sufficiently 
(and this cooling was hastened by 
the vapor in the air) the vapor 
condensed and fell as rain or snow, 


and thus began to “wear or 
weather the rock. Frost and heat 
assisted the water in disinteg- 


rating and breaking up the surface. 
Some time after the surface had 
cooled sufficiently vegetation began 
its existence. First in almost mi- 
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eroscopic forms, the mosses and 
lichens which are able to extract 
nourishment from almost any rock. 
These by their death and decay 
formed a very thin film of veget- 
able matter on the rock and a 


stronger growth took place which 


in turn died, decayed, and gave 
way toia still stronger and higher 
form of vegetation, and so on till 
grass, shrubs, and even trees were 
able to exist. This decayed veget- 
able matter in the soil is called 
humus. And this humus helps to 
disintegrate the rock by holding 
moisture and by supplying acids 
which increase the solvent powers 
of the water on the rock. When 
a soil contains much of this 
humus, it is called a vegetable 
mold. Rich garden soils are good 
representatives of this lass. <A 
soil that contains vegetable mat- 
ter that has only partly decom- 


posed under water is called peaty, 


soil. Such soils are found in 
swamps and bogs and are gener- 
ally sour and need to be aerated 
and limed before using. , 

While organic matter or humus 
is by no means indispensable to 
plant life, and though it is a de- 
batable question whether plants de- 
rive any nourishment from it di- 
rectly, itis of great importance in 
making the soil more friable and 
easily worked, and in supplying 
carbonic acid which feeds the plant, 
and acts on the soil dissolving 
and making available other foods 
such as soda, potash and mag- 


nesium which are held in an in- 
soluble state in the soil. Humus 
also gives the dark color to the 


soil which enables it to absorb the 
best rays of the sun more readily 
and thus warm up more quickly in 
the spring. 

— Clay. — 


True clay is composed of silicate 
of alumina but the term clay in 
agriculture is employed rather 
loosely, being given to soils that 
contain a large percentage of im- 


palpable rock dust with very little 


of the true clay present. 


We hear rather misleading terms 
light and heavy applied to , soils. 
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shrinks upon drying and owing to 


These terms have no reference to 


the weight of the soil but are used 
in reference to the mechanical con- 
dition. <A light soil is one that 
contains considerable sand, falls 
apart and works easily. ‘A heavy 
soil is one that is stiff and tenaci- 
ous, with more clay than sand. It 
is a fact that a heavy soil actual- 
ly weighs less than a light one. 


‘can be greatly improved by the 


‘Bringing the two extremes to a 


A ‘tenons or adhesive aig soil 


addition of sand, lime or vegetable 
matter, which tend to separate 1 the 
particles of clay. It is this ad- 
hesiveness of clay which causes — 
heavy soils to crack when drying. — 
Clay expands very much more 
than light soils when wet and ~ 
| 

the adhesiveness of the particles of 7| 
which it is composed, the shrink-— 
ing causes the cracks to appear. 
These cracks are naturally injuri- - 
ous to the roots of the plants, — 
breaking and pulling them apart. — 
Sand does not change its bulk a 
wetting of drying, Likewise a 
sandy soil can be improved me- ~ 
chanically by the addition of clay, 
lime or vegetable matter. ‘Lime 
has the peculiar power of lighten-— 
ing heavy soils and also of making 
light soils hold together better. 


happy Mean as it were. 
Chemical Composition, — 
The general chemical composition | 
of soils is extremely similar, ow- 
ing to the general mixing ‘of the 
soil ingredients that has been go- 
ing on since soil first began to 
form. Through the action of 
water dissolving and carrying ma-_ 
terial from place to place, through — 
the action of streams, floods and_ 
glaciers, of burrowing animals, 
worms, etc., of the wind and even 
plants. Silica or quartz, because 
it is so hard and insoluble, is the 
chief ingredient both by volume 
and weight of all soils. Aluminium 
probably comes next in. abundance, 
being a fundamental constituent ob; 
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true clay, feldspar and inica. Some 
Some of the other elements in the 
soil are oxygen, which occurs free 
-and in combination with nearly all 
the other elements. Carbon occurs 
as part of the humus, also united 
with calcium and magnesium in 
nal form of carbonates; also as 
arbonic acid gas which. plays such 
Pan important part in the solution 
‘of plant food. Sulphur occurs as 
‘sulphates. Hydrogen is united 
- with oxygen in the water. Chlor- 
ine occurs in limited quantities 
generally in the form of common 
salt (sodium chloride). It seems 
to be in some way essential to 
plant life. Phosphorus is never 
found in nature in a free state but 
always combined with some other 
substance. It is very generally 
distributed through the soil but in 
small quantities and is very essen- 
_ tial to plant life. Nitrogen is found 
in the soil in a combined form in 
the humus and the vegetable and 
animal matter, which upon decay- 
ing give up the nitrigen in the 

form of ammonia, which is turned 
‘ into nitric acid by bacteria. The 
nitric acid unites with potash, 
soda or other soil ingredients and 
is taken up by the plant as a _ ni- 
trate. Nitrates are extremely 
soluble and easily washed out of 
_ the soil. Calcium and magnesium 
in the form of carbonates compose 
the limestone beds of the earth. 
q Both calcium carbonate or . lime, 
and magnesia are necessary plant 
foods, and both are generally pre- 
sent in the soil in sufficient quan- 
ities to supply the plant with the 
required amount. Potassium is 
another element found in soils 


ly distributed as a constituent of 
some feld-spars and micas. Sodi. 
um, which is the base of common 
:, is also widely distributed, it 
myich resembles potassium as 
emical element, but can in no 
ise take its place in plant life. 
n is always present in the soil 


E Sufficient quantities for the 
nt. 

= ‘ oe Cheiieal Analysis. — 

It. would be supposed, that to 


find what foods were necessary for 
ils, all that would be necessary 
d be a chemical analysis of 
particular soil. Then if any 
ment was found to be lacking in 
ficient quantity, the addition of 
is or these elements would give 
“desired results. But, chemical 
ysis of the soil as they have 
made, unfortunately can. and 
1rOoW but a EY om and un- 


J 
om 
Ss 


“soil “may eyein. 


Be 


which is very necessary. It, is wide-. 


TH De 

It is true that the results of 
these analysis show a marked dif- 
ference in soils, but from the data 
at hand, these variations may rea- 
sonably be supposed to be due 
more to the relative size ‘of the 
soil grains than to any chemical 
differences in the composition of 
the soil. Taking an average of 
diflerent analysis of soils the 
following has been stated by 
one writer. Potash enough to 
last 1,521 years, soda 4,050 years, 
magnesia 3,300 years, lime 4,367 
years ; phosphoric acid’ only 542 
years, sulphuric acid 292 years, 
and soluble silica 17,650 years. 

These amounts of plant food are 
what chemical analyses have told 
us were in the top foot of _ soil, 
and we know that plants send 
their roots foraging two, three and 
four feet down. And the subsoil 
is sometimes richer in certain in- 
gredients than the surface or top 
soil. 

Seeing these figures anyone 
would think it superfluous to add 
any more of these elements to his 
ground. Of what earthly use 
would it be to add a paltry 25 
or 50 poymds more? Why, it 
would be lost. A chemist with 
the most accurate and 
analyses could never find it. It 
would be money thrown away. 

But we know from practical ex- 
perience that ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred crops are increased 
more than enough to pay for the 
manure or fertilizer added. We 


‘know that in spite of these figures, 


which there is no reason at all to 
doubt, soils do need fertilizing, 
they do play out, that farms do 
run down and become unproduc- 
tive. And only by feeding can the 
soil be kept up to its fertility. So 
we cannot be governed by a 
chemical analyses as to the differ- 
ent elements our soils need. The 
only way is,by trials, experiments, 
and careful observation. “ 

‘The most important thing in 
considering a soil is the mechani- 
cal condition. Is it too stiff or 
too light for your purpose ?~ Has 
it enough humps or organic mat- 
ter incorporated in it) The pro- 
portions of clay, loam and 
can be readily ascertained in a 
laboratory with a simple appara- 
tus, the percentage of humus can 
also b) ascertained by analysis. 
But a practical man can judge a 
soil very closely by feeling it and 
observing how it works. 

Soils, generally, have the power 
of fixing the plant food added to 
them. By fixing, we mean _ hold- 
ing the food in such a state that 
it cannot be washed out by the 
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rain. This is true of phosphoric 
acid and potash, but nitrogen is 
very easily lost by leaching in the 
form of nitrates and under certain 
conditions escaped into the air. 
Clays hold the plant food more 
firmly than sandy soils and_ the 
same is true of moisture. Humus 


also helps.to hold the. moisture by 
absorbing it in the same way a 
sponge does, while clay holds it 
by surrounding it as though it 
were in a cup. 


Oxygen or fresh air is very ne- 
cessary to the soil to promote the 
growth of the innumerable bacteria 


' that, are always present in a _ fer- 


tile soil and to assist the chemical 
reactions that are continually go- 
ing on. When the water in soil 
evaporates or is used by the plant, 
air rushes in to take its place. 
When more water is added, air 
and any injurious gases which may 
have been formed is driven out, 
and when this water is gone more 
fresh air is taken in. Also fresh 
air is taken into the soil at night. 
When the evening comes on, the 
soil cools and shrinks and air is 
drawn in to fill the vacant spaces. 
The opposite occurs when the soil 
grains expand with the heat in the 
morning. So you might say that 
the soil takes a breath once every 
twenty-four hours. 
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Breeding Cows for Quantity 
Plus Quality of Milk. 


By Professor J. Prince Sheldon, in 


Live Stock Journal. 


One of the most prominent and 
characteristic anomalies to be 
met with within the broad ° and 
spacious limits which enclose the 
domain of dairy-farming in this 
country, as it appears to me, is 
this, viz., the common carelessness 
with which the milk-yield of cows 
is regarded. The apparently 
supine and happy-go-lucky listless- 
ness on this subject, which former- 
ly prevailed to a large extent, 
and does in some measure still pre- 
vail, amongst dairy farmers — 
cheese makers, chiefly—as to the 
guantity of milk each cow  pro- 
duces, and still more as to the 
quality of it, would be incredible 
to outsiders who were not practic- 
ally acquainted with the subject. 
This trait of character—not alto- 
gether what one would like to see, 
in respect to things generally, in 
a community anywhvre—is in some 
of its aspects really admirable ; in 
this, for instance, it serves as an 
indication, by way of inference, of 
the staying-power possessed by 
those who, day after day and year 
after year, drink in the health- 
inspiring odour of Mother Tarth, 
and of the leaves and grasses 
which adorn whilst they cover with 
a verdant mantle and carpet. It 
is the varied charms of country 
life, the close association with Na- 
ture, the inhalation of purest air, 
and with it of many mingled plant 
odours which are liberated in the 
great and glorious laboratory in 
which birth and growth and re- 
arrangement are consummated, 
that continually serves to recon- 
cile these tenacious people to work- 
ing for intangible profits and lead- 
ing lives of detachment and isola- 
tion, 


— Taking it Coolly. — 


Herein is found, in fact, an ex- 
planation of the general run _ of 
contented acceptance of the ‘ un- 


avoidable, so to speak, as to muat- 
ters whose 'real importance would 
rouse a townsman into feverish but 
commendable energy. Most far- 
mers take things more coolly— 
philosophically, idly, 1f you like and 
will—than is the case with towns- 
men. A good thing for them, in 


some respects, that they, can do 
this and do it. Dependent on the 
caprices of a fiickle climate, and 
wholly powerless to regulate the 
weather, they feel themselves and 
their avocations to be sbordinat- 
ed to the resistless current of the 
cosmical tendencies, and hence it 
follows that they seldom “ cry 
over spilled milk ’’—a misfortune, 
in one sense or another, that they 
are more than tolerably familiar 
with. Hence, too, the careless 
unconcern with which, apparently, 
not a few dairy-farmers regarded 
the relative merits of diflerent cows 
at the milking-pail in days gone 
by, when each man’s milk was 
made into cheese at home, and the 
cheese-tub hid a multitude of 
shortcomings. This particular type 
of philosophic mind is, however, 
myichh less commonly met with 
now than formerly amongst far- 
mers. But although a cow in 
ferior as a milker is noticed now 
a good deal,sooner than was> for- 
merly the case, steps to: get rid of 
her—to feed her off for beef—are 
not taken as soon, perhaps, as 
they might be with advantage. 
There is still too much—shall I 
call it ?—broad-minded toleration 
extended to such a cow, too much 
inclination to be content with 
average performances throughout 
the herd, too common a_ tendency 
to excuse individual dilinquencies 
by the stoical reflection that 
‘there's always a something” ! 


— Quantity and Quality. — 

The one is obvious, plain to the 
naked eye; the other is a point 
whose accurate elucidation in- 
volves a process of scientific ex- 
amination of an analytical nature. 
A certain widely-known man, 
whose farming is presumably to 


some extent a hobby, though. with- 


al a practical hobby, had a- great 
fancy for pedigree cattle, and 
bought a dozen or so. He likes 
to see his ruby quadrupeds graz- 
ing amongst the hedgrows and the 
isolated trees. They are as fat as 
mud, but as milkers are dismal 
failures. About a quart each per 
“meal” is said to be ‘the quantity 
of milk these aristocrats of bovine 
society will condescend to give, 
though feeding on good land, 
amidst abundant grass. <A quart 
per “meal,” instead of six or 
eight, or even, ten or twelve, seems 
to be a reductio ad absurdum in 
dairyfarming. As a lacteal per- 
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formance, it is a travesty on the — 
bovine race, and all self-respeeting 
cows, jealous of their breed’s re — 
putation for milkiness, should bel- — 
low out their detestation of such — 


And yet, for all that, it is- — 
man’s fault rather than cows’ that 
such failures at the milking-pail 
ate possible; their milkiness has 
been deliberately and purposely © 
bred away, out of them. This has 
been done for generations — not 
only of cattle but of men—and the 
resulting milklessness may be — 
charged with having done its 
share, and that no small one, in ~ 


-bringing about the disastrous col- 


lapse in pedigree Shorthorn values, 4 
which chiefly occurred in the penul- — 
timate decade of the nineteenth 
century. , : ‘ : 
- Well, it is clear enough, or ought 
to be, that a cow’s ordinary but ) 
most honourable destiny is to — 
yield a maximum quantity of milk — 
whose quality is decidedly above 
the average. The breeding of a — 
calf is a subsidiary incident inher — 
career, though not in itself unim- | 
portant. Dairy farmers who are © 
alive to their own interests will | 
not be content with cows that — 
give less than eight quarters of © 
milk each ‘‘meal’’ for months in 
the flush of the season—milk that 
may be depended on to pass any — 
milk standard recognized by the 
law, and to analyze up to 12 per — 
cent. of solids, of which about 3% 
per cent. represents the butter fat. 
This ought to be—but isn’t—what — 
every cow should aim at, and © 
some cows accomplish; just, in- — 
deed, what they would accomplish 
if only they were as carefully | 
bred as they ought to be for 
quality as well as quantity of milk, 
— The Milking Capacity. — 
As the question is mow under- 
stood, the giving of rich milk and 
a fair lot of it, or of doing badly 
in one ‘or both, is, for the most 
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a SRS Keg each cow's, own 
ul capacity. It is an en- 
nt of Nature _ that ie sus- 


ro. under davoure hie} con 
i ‘It is, in point of fact, a 
ological capacity which, for- 
ely, is susceptible—by | ‘sititable 
ing through each succeeding 
neration of cows, by kindly 
tment and shelter when “need- 
by judiciojs feeding, and segu- 
and cleanly milking, and so on 
: being raised into a prominent 
‘and permanent hereditary function 
in the lifeeconomy of the cow. 
\ somewhat fugitive—a short-lived 
3 an undeveloped property, like 
that of secreting milk, may be 
trained and ‘expanded until, in 
= sach succeeding generation, it. ‘be- 
comes stronger and yet — stronger 
as a tendency in the direction of 
§ hereditary. “These properties—and 
there are many of them aa the 
sentient organic world; pigeon 
fanciers can tell us this as well, 


need to. be developed systematical- 
ly, on intelligent and intelligible 
_ lines - patiently followed the sys- 
tem must be, not . daunted the 
artist, not relinquished the me- 
fon though a .lapse or two 
backward may now and again 
ocqir. It is to him who pa- 
- tiently- plods year after year, never 
. "entertaining the idea of ‘ turning 
back, seldom tired but always hop- 
_ ing, that the plenary reward is 


- 


, sure to come in the end. 


- — Some Great Breeder of 
— Cattle. — : 


In all “this, as I may _ surely 
{ hope, some encouragement—happily 
some incentive, too—may be found, 
even by him “who runs as he reads. 
For it is so probable, so reason- 
Eo so logical on the ‘ue of it, 
so completely well backed up by 
x <perience, by well-sustained ex- 
periments, so clear to him who 
st tudies the laws to which the stu- 
~pendous: _ process of animal repro- 
- duction is susceptible and obedi- 
ent. In the days of the early 
breeders | the principles of breeding, 
the elastic laws of heredity, ;the 
susceptibility of certain animal 
functions to development by art 
as well as by Nature, were little 
more than surmised, ance certainly 

I ‘g O understood. 


To Bakewell, of Paney Beioacs 
a “credit of being the first to de- 
m onstirate—with Longhorn cattle— 
the influence which man could em- 
loy in modifying and improving to 
an unsuspected degree the animal 
in domestication. To toe 


or better, than anybody else—have - 


brothers Collinge we tum in ad- 


miration, too, for they were the 
first of his disciples to put his 
principles into practice in their 
herds of Shorthorn cattle. ‘The 


success of these famous men was 
striking and rapid. Very lew years 
sufficed to demonstrate the equal 
and even superior capability of 
Shorthorns over Longhorns to 
make rapid response to the prin- 
ciples inculcated by him in Leices- 
tershire. Superior as were the 
Collings’ cattle to the general run 
of their breed, in the ‘eeswater 
country or out of it, they soon 
became more excellent still in form 
and substance, though not perhaps 
in milkiness too. Bakewell, in- 
deed—wisely, no doubt, for : the 
breed shines but dimly in the con- 
stellation of milkers—did not aim 
at milk in his Longhorns, but con- 
fined himself to securing early ma- 
turity, beayity of form, and apti- 
tude to lay on the flesh in the 
parts which are most appreciated 
on the table. 


— Beef and Beauty—With Milk or 
Without it. — 
Be it understood as a cardinal 


fact that while the Shorthorns of — 


Colling were excellent milkers al- 
ready, the Longhorns of Bakewell 
were not and never had been, as a 
breed, conspicuous performers on 
the pail, Bakewell—greatly to the 
world's loss and regret—left behind 
no record of his methods or of the 
motives which induced him to for- 
mulate them. We may, however, 
venture to suggest the probability, 
that he, having thought out ‘the 
subject in his characteristic and 
practical way—having, perhaps, 
made a few collateral experiments, 
whose results were not encourag- 
ing—came to the conclusion, that 
success was more probable in one 
single line than in two as a pair ; 

in beef as the one, rather than in 
beef and milk as the pair. 


It would not escape so 
and ‘practical a mind that beef and 
milk were not necessarily co-ordin- 
ate in cows, but might conceivably 
be in conflict if pushed too far to- 
gether, and he had no information 
at hand to say how far they 
might, with success, be run _toge- 
ther in harmony. His, indeed, 
were the first experiments in that 
line. Had he tried to run them 
so together, he could not have at- 
tained so high a dual success with 
Longhorns as he might have oe 
with Shorthorns. This, indeed, 
is more than merely safe to es 
sume. It is almost an absolute 
certainty, in the absence of de- 


good milkers ; inasmuch, 
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monstration to the contrary, in- 
asmuch as Shorthorns are more in 
the way than Jonghorns of being 
too, as 
they are more ductile and plastic 
in the hands of man, who would 


mould and model them to his 
liking ; or, in the lap of Nature, 
where the most genial and gener- 
ous Conditions occur. But these 


things are only an allegory to him 
who knows little or nothing about 
them, and does not wish to know. 


— And the Inferences. — 


In the first place, it may be said 
that dairy farmers and all other 
breeders of dairy cattle hold the 
power of making, within limits, 
what they like of their herds, so 
far as milkiness is concerned. The 
limit to le expected is the poten- 
tial capacity of the breed, what- 
ever breed it may be — Shorthorn, 
Longhorn, Red Poll, or any other. 
Instances will occur to’ anyone 
familiar with country life, and 
with cattle in which some young 
farmer has started with an in- 
ferior lot of cows—low-priced, to 
suit his limited capital—and grad- 
ually improved them into a_ herd 
commanding the notice and ap- 
proval of practical men. These 


‘instances show, in the best of all 


possible ways, what can be done. 


~ But there are other instances, far 


more numerous, in which no pro- 
gress has been made with im- 
provement, though there was ample 
room and opportunity for it, and 
urgent need as well. 


— Knowledge. — 

We may allow that some men 
have no, eye for bulls that would 
improve their herds; these might 
enlist our sympathy, but for the 
fact that they will not condescend 
to consult other’ men, who have 
proved that they know something 
worth knowing about that sort of . 
thing. Too proud to be taught, 
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or, rather, too proud to tacitly, 
and virtually confess by asking 


for advice that certain other men 
are in a position to give it, these 
laggards in the path of progress 
pay the inevitable penalty which 
attaches to lack of knowledge in 
business affairs, and to that 

‘* pride which goeth before a fall.” 
The man who ‘succeeds in anything 
of this sort—in cattle-breeding as 
much as in anything else—is. he 
who is ever in quest of informa- 
tion, and is not too proud to ask 
for it, if he does not find it on his 
own account. It has long seemed 
to me that farmers might derive 
no end of benefit, in various ways, 
if they would meet tagether now 
and then for mutual improvement 
in the concerns they are interested 
in. 


But while there are many who 
are well up in breeding for beef 
and beauty, which are so obvious 
to the eye, there are comparative- 
ly few who seem to know much 
about breeding for quantity, and 
fewer still about breeding for 
quality of milk. It is next to im- 
possible to absolutely make sure, 
long belorehand, by the so-called 

‘escutcheon,” or by any other 
external indication, whether a 
heifer will or will not be a good 
milker, giving plenty of milk of 
more than average quality. The 
signs may turn out to indicate 
correctly as to milk, but again, 
they may not. They, are a guide, 
but not an infallible guide. Gener- 
ally, indeed, a milky cow has a 
refined and feminine countenance, a 
long and narrow, finely-cut. sort of 
face, which is an antithesis of that 
of a bull. Some cows,! indeed, 
have broad and massive /faces, mas- 
culine rather than feminine in cast; 
and cows owning this kind of face 
are but seldom good at the pail, 
and are correspondingly inferion at 
the churn when butter is made. 


— Difficulty in Diagnosing Milk. — » 


But it is impossible to give such ° 


instructions on paper as will teach 
anyone about milk characteristics 
so eflectively as viva voce illustra- 
tions, with a herd of dairy cows 
as object lessons. Do what we 
will, however, the best of judges is 
not always correct in his diag- 
nosis of an untried heifer’s capacity 
for filling up the pail. Not long 
ago I bought an in-calf, four-year- 
old cow, ' whose milk indications 
were not by any means strikingly 
promising. She was a _ polled 
black cow, probably crossbred, but 
showing nothing but Galloway 
characteristics. Her milk was quite 
uncommonly rich, and, for so 


small a ‘cow, she gave a large 


quantity of it. Yet again; subse- | 
quently, I bought another polled 
cow, of the same age or there- 
abouts, whose milk is, I believe, 
richer than that of any cow I 
have ever before possessed. She, 


too, is a small cow, and, but for 
the absence of horns, might readily 
be mistaken for an undersized 
Shorthorn crossbred, which prob- 
ably she is. Neither of these cows 
struck me, at the time I bought 
them, as possessing any “features 
specially distinguishing for milk, 
They seemed likely, and that was 
all. Being crossbreds will  suffici- 
ently account for the unexpected in 
regard to milk. There can, I 
think, be little or no doubt that, 
as regards milkiness, crossbreds 
are much more difficult to diag- 


nose beforehand than are the pure 
breeds from which they spring. 
As to’ milkiness in cows, nearly 


half a century’s experience amongst 
them has merely gone to confirm 
my original idea, which then was 
purely a theory or even a‘ conjec- 
ture, that appearances are not al- 
ways correct indications, and that 
“the only proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,’’ so to speak. 


— Is Milkiness Worth the 
Lrouble ? 


Those who are engaged in the 
milk trade are more alive than 
most other folk as to the value of 
breeding for quantity of milk, 
those who make butter for quality 
of milk. The two properties do 
not always necessarily, or even 


probably, correlate or synchronize 
in any cow or breed of cows, un- 
less the animals have, like the- 


Jerseys, fixed characteristics of se- 
vera, centuries’ standing. And even 
a pure-bred Jersey, I am assured 
—I haven't had much to do with 
them myself—will sometimes bring 
discredit on her- race by milking 
poorly, both as to quantity ‘and 
quality. But for all that, it is true 
that careful breeding fon milk will 
establish a stream of tendency, 
amongst cows, that; may, with 
rare exceptions, be relied on, and 
the establishment grows. firmer as 
times goes on. 


It is worth while, therefore, to 
all intents and purposes, to breed 
cows for copious milking, though 
the milk standard established in 
this country does little or nothing 
to encourage breeding fox quality 
as well as quantity of milk. I find 
an opinion prevailing that it is 
hardly worth while to breed’ for 
anything but quantity, since low- 


and | 


. London, 


-—two conditions which are not in- 
-compatible—and until the 


milks—not lo west—may : 


quality 
creep through the meshes of the — 
standard. ‘his is an opinion to | 

be regretted because the time is 
coming—i¢ already within predict- 

able distance of timte—wnen milk 
will be sold on a basis of, quality — 
to wholesale as well as to retail — 
customers. ‘Then will arise a de- 

mand such as we have not yet 

known for cows whose milk: will — 
be confidently held to contain a 
reliable four per cent. of putter- 

fat. Then, too, will cattlhe—herds — 
of dairy cows—yielding low-quality — 
milk be looked at askance in the j 
trade, as, indeed, they are already 
to some appreciable extent ; espe- — 
cially are they’ so regarded at the — 
creameries, and only qa little less — 
so at the cheeseries. High-quality 


milk finds preference already in the | 


trade. ; 


It is an open secret, indeed, that — 
dealers readily show a cash prefer- — 
ence for ‘dairies’? of superior 


average quality of milk, which is 


wanted for customers who can dis- — 
criminate and appreciate, and to — 
whom price is a _ consideration 
quite subordinate to quality, Let — 
us hope that such discrimination 
will become general, and that all 

farmers will receive prices corres- — 
ponding with the quality of the 
milk they put on the market. No 
inducement can surpass, this: the 
inducement which increased pay- 
ment for recognized merit can — 
supply ! We have recently had — 
what was called a milk famine in ~ 
that was mostly owing — 
to shortage in supply during the 
tropical weather. ‘The  short- — 
age was, however, owing to in-— 
creased demand as well’ as to the — 
lessened yield of milk that was ~ 
caused by the want of rain 
throughout the southern half of the 
country. 


It seems to me that improved 
quality of milk all round will cer- — 
tainly bring about an _ increased — 
consumption, and that this will 
go some way toward establishing — 
a chronic shortage of supply. But — 
this will not take place until far- 
mers generally aim to breed for 
quality as well as quantity of muilk 
public q 
awake up into the knowledge—ele-— 
mentary though it really be—that 4 
quality is the only true bagi 
value in milk. 


it 
Your mistake in life is that, youll 


do not look forward far ono Net 
Dickens. 


ow Horses are Spoiled. 


Le! 
Ake Rs iragi’ ¢ 


Were it possible to arrive at a 
rrect estimate of the percentage 
horses that are mined every 
r by mismanagement, the total 
ould surprise a good many people 
o have not troubled to consider 
he matter. Beyond all doubt, a 
nitmber of such animals are 
spoiled by being broken hurriedly 
_ —that is. to say, that although 
; they may have been entrusted to 
- capable hands, their breakers have 
“not possessed suflicient time to at- 
3 tend to their duties thoroughly, 
and consequently have, through no 
fault of their own, been compelled 
* to hasten their work. A. still larger 
- number of young horses owe their 
subsequent bad manners and con- 
- sequent reduction in value to hav- 
BS ing been under the tutelage of men 
; who either have possessed little 
knowledge of how to makea colt, 
r else have been handicapped by 
an inability to act by _ their 
charges as they ought to. Finally, 
_ there comes a third catagory, and 
_ this is by no means a small one— 
namely, that which includes horses 
which practically have never been 
broken at all, as they have been 
put to work alongside a steady old 

BE iores almost as soon as they have 

_ been brought up from grass, and 
have been compelied to pick up 
_ their ideas of harness as best “ae 
could. 


Regarding these three ees of 
young horses from ‘a closer point 
of view, it can only: be obserbed of 
e first and third that the remedy 
in be found by the owners if they 
ssire to discover ome. There is 
~ no necessity for an employer to en- 
trust a valuable colt’s future to 
_ one see has not the time to do 
__ justice to his charge, as assietance 
can: always be obtained to relieve 
E the a Pos a penron of his 


Peibited flat! chi Shi of a well- 
ed colt may be diminished to a 
EY large amoyint by imperfect 
reaking, it is extremely bad 
sconomy to grudge a small lotitlay 
extra help in the stable. The 
s in the third class are, of 
e, to be sympathized with to 
certain extent, for, although 
eir value at the outset was 
bably nothing very great, some 
them, had they been properly 
oken, might have aspired to bet- 
eeanes than oon succeeded in 
ae lives 
~ comfort- 
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division the case is entirely differ- 
ent, for the owners of the majority 
of them may be credited with a 
desire to have every justice done 
to their colts, Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they may not be aware of the 
lack of knowledge or the infirmi- 
ties of the breaker until the pup 1 
has been ruined, and gaining ex- 
perience in such a way is decided- 
ly expensive. Of course, a man 
who does not understand the work 
is hopeless ; but there are plenty of 
breakers who are perfectly capable 
but who spoil their charges in 
various ways. If the colt is timid, 
the methods employed by some of 
these will break his heart, and 
should he be inclined to show tem- 


per, an impatient or rough breaker 


is likely to make bad a great deal 
worse. 
— Other Failings. — 

Then, too, there is a tendency. on 
the part of some people to overbit 
their charges, and whilst this is as 
bad as it well can be in the case 
of an old horse, it is absolutely 
fatal to a young one’s progress. A 
sharp bit breaks the heart of 
many a colt, and almost as many 
are ruined by overwork. 
flictions as the above engender a 
hatred of the sight of harness or 
saddle even before the youngsters 
have anidea of what is expected of 
them, and, therefore, as qa prelim- 
inary word of advice it may be 
laid down that the earlier lessons 
should be as light as possible. No 
doubt there would be fewer fail- 
ures if breakers were, as a rule, 
to make some attempt to discrim- 
inate as regards the difference of 
tempers that exists amongst 
horses ; and not only this, but if 
they were to treat the animals as 
though the latter possessed some 
degree of intelligence. For instance, 
if, when a young horse is. being 
schooled to jump, it were a gene- 
ral practice to wait until he got 
well on to his hind legs before let- 
ting him go, there would be fewer 
failures than there are if he is 
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sent at the obstacle and made to 
rise at it before he is properly on 
his balance. As soon as the colt 
gets to understand what is required 
of him he will usually try his best 
to do it; but if he is taught a 
bad style it will stick to him to 
the end, and his prospects for life 
will. be spoiled. 

It is to be feared, however, that 
there are a good many people who, 
either by reason of their bad or 
careless driving, succeed jn spoil- 
ing a horse which came to them 
as free from vice or tricks as could 
be desired. A horse which by na- 
ture is not a shier can easily be 
transformed into something very 
like one by being unmercifully 
thrashed if he becomes startled at 
some unfamiliar sight. The next 
time he encounters anything of the 
kind he remembers his thrashing 
and associates the sight with suf 
fering ; then he shies again, and 
the punishment is repeated, with 
disastrous effects. The man who 
is careless about his harness, and 
who allows his horse to drive him- 
self, will spoil any animal, and is 
as likely to end up by letting the 
horse down as not. But this ob- 
servation must not be taken as 
suggesting that a driver should al- 
ways be fidgeting and worrying his 
horse. His aim should be to get 
the animal to go right and to 
keep him at it; it is often the 
slovenly. coachman who produces 
the illmannered horse. In frequent 
cases it is the driver’s fault: when 
a horse stumbles, but even when 
it is not so it is quite unnecessary 
to use the whip in nine cases out 
of ten. If the horse once begins 
to’ connect a stumble with a 
thrashing, he gets flurried when he 
puts a foot. wrong, and is very 
likely to come down in _ conse- 
quence ; but if he gets careless it 
is necessary to wake him up by a 
light stroke just to remind him 
that he must keep awake. Of 
course the jagging at a _ horse’s 
mouth is as certain a way to ruin 
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the animal as anything can be; 
and it is very far removed from a 
good practice to shout at and rate 
a horse for no particular fault. A 
naturally timid animal is liable to 
lose its head on such occasions, 
whilst a bad-tempered one resents 
it, for horses are not fools, and 
are far more amenable to kind- 
ness combined with firmness than 
they are to illusage or violence 
of any kind. This being the case, 
it is unfortunate that their mem- 


ories should be so good, for the 
recollection of chastisement has 
often transformed an ordinarily- 


tempered horse into a perfect sav- 
age, and a good reliable worker 
into a useless. brute. Of course, 
horses can be spoiled in many 
other ways, but it is believed that 
causes mentioned above are respon- 
sible for most of the losses  in- 
curred by owners through the de- 
terioration of their animals.—Live 
Stock Journal. 
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The Merino in America. 


Sheep farmers in Australia have 
never concerned themselves very 
much over the doings of their rival 
of Amerira both have a com- 
mon origin, and each has in turn 
adopted a variety of ideas for im- 
proving upon the original stock. 
So far as is known all the fine- 
wool sheep in the world are de- 
scendants from the merinos of 
Spain, where they have been bred 
from time immemorial. ‘There is 
no occasion to concern oneself re- 
garding the introduction of the 
merino into Germany, France, or 
Kngland, when the object n view 
is to trace the origin of the 
merino in America. In 1801 a 
Mr. de Lessert imported the first 


Spanish merino sheep into the 
State of New York. The shipment 
consisted of four, and of these 


three died before reaching land. In 
the same year, a few months later, 
a pair were imported from, France, 

a modified form of Spanish 
merino, and universally known as 
the Rambouillet sheep, In the fol- 
lowing year an American doing 
duty as Minister to France sent 
over four  pure-blood Spanish 
merinos to his farm on the Hud- 
son River. In the same year the 
American Minister to Spain 
brought home 200 Spanish merinos 


with him. In 1809 and 1811 the 
Minister to Portugal sent home 
large flocks to his home in Ver- 


mont. 


By the year 1812 as many as 
20,000 Spanish mezinos had. been 
brought to America and distribut- 
ed through the New England and 
middle States. These sheep were 
procured under very favourable cie- 
cumstances, as the Spanish Govy- 
ernment had confiscated the es- 
tates of four Spanish noblemen 
for political offences, and the 
-\merican buyers could select the 
best by paying the price de 
manded. 

By this means America became 
possessed of some of the very, best 
blood of the Spanish flocks. Under 
genial conditions of soil and cli- 
mate, and through the great care 
that is naturally bestowed upon a- 
new acquisition, the American 
merino was gradually improved in 
both frame and fleece. Fuligrown 
rams weighed from 120 to 180 ibs., 
and ewes about 4o Ib. less. The 
wool maintained its wonted fine- 
ness, but the density was increased, 
heavy folds of the skin being es- 
tablished about the neck. The 
growth of wool was encouraged all 
over the carcass from nose to 
toes. The form was improved, 
the legs shortened, and the back 
broadened at least one-third. As 
wool and mutton producers the 
breed has been immensely  im- 
proved. The American claims for 
his merinos that they are the best 
in the world. This is not the 
only product regarding which he 
crows in the same keynote. So 
long as he confines comparison to 
the French merinos, or Rambouil- 
lets, which produce a long, straight 
combing wool, on a long, - leggy 
carcass, the chances are that Bro- 
ther Jonathan is correct. When, 
however, he starts out to beat the 
world, he has got a diflerent class 
of article to reckon with in Aus- 
tralia, and a comparison of pot- 
traits of the two types does not 
place Australia second. 

American merinos have in the 
past suflered much in the ups and 
downs in the prices of sheep and 
wool, Droughts and other peace- 
ful imbroglio have oftimes played 
battledore and shuttlecock with 


Australian merinos. Never, how- 
ever, has the industry been mo- 
lested by a local war. In 1812, 
however, in America, when the 


British fleets were blockading the 
ports, there was a tremendous rise 
in the price of wool and _ sheep. 
Wool was sold for 10/- pet h., 
and sheep at a cornespondingly 
high price. Speculation in merino 
sheep tran wild, some rams _ and 
ewes selling fo £200 apiece. When 
the war ended in 1815 the bubble 
burst. The American markets 


‘ment and prevents deterioration 


were ‘ata din nde flooded 
cheap wool and woollen _ cl 
the price of sheep fell to 4/- 
head, and wool was corresponding 
ly low, ‘The sheep-raising busines 

which had been unreasona’ 
ulated by the war and by atin’ 
tion sustained a fearful setback, 
The reaction was greater than the 
situation called for, and many — 
farmers gave up raising sheep at 
a time when they should have re- i 
mained in the business. It is stated 
that the great manufacturers oj 
woollen cloths in England — sent 
agents through the sheep-raising _ 
regions of America and bowght all 
the sheep they could find, slaught 
ered them, sold the meat. for, what | 
they could get, and took home A 
only the pelts. 


In America to-day, just as in. 
Australia, there are some distinct — 
types, or sub-breeds, of merinoS — 
which are rivals with each othe 
for popular favour. This spirit of 
rivalry is ever for the benefit o] 
the breed, as it promotes 1mprove- 


There is a type known’ as the Dick- ~ 
son merino, sprung from 200 head 
imported in 1802 by the Minister 
to Spain. These have been bred 
with absolute purity, and are now 
in the hands of more than a hun- 
dred successful breeders. These lat- 
ter have formed an association and_ 
a studbook, in the records of which | iF 
there are now more than six 
thousand pedigrees, tracing back — 
to the original stock. This breed 
produces a beautiful standard De 
jaine wool from 4 to 5in. ” long, 
with a soft, glossy fibre, clean, — 
and well crimped. The breed as iam 
hornless, and the mutton is. good. 
It has fair size of frame, the rams 
weighing 200 Ib, in ordinary » con: 
dition and solbs. more when fat. 
The ewes weigh about 150 Ibs. 
The fleece in the grease weigus far 
rams from 20 to 30 lbs., and for — 
ewes 15 to 20 Ibs... A. good — sort 
of article as viewed through Aus- " 
tralian spectacles.—Elder’s Round 5 
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Th of Herd-Testng 
Bsianishelant of a_ herd. 
abe elie oo been re 
ed upon the dairy far 
weensland, So far, the 
empts made by the icultura) 


= tock Departments to intro. 


hh esting on the dairy 
ecceh ie results have 
he advantages of it, hav 


very successful, ~Fasy: 
ethods, in many + instances, 
erred to more exact and 
ones, and while good sea- 
7 h ve continued and the gene 
a Re results have been satisfactory, 
- ees been little inclination to 

Lasers to make systematic inves- 
ti ations of the value of the, cows 
grade the herds up ‘to their 
st profitable productiveness, But 
difference that might be made 
in the annual returns. from the 
farm by it, and in the increase ol 
- amount and value 3 cream 
oe t to the factory are nmistak- 
poe In Denmark, wl as herd- 
ea had. its origin, the results 
2 very striking. The first 
association was form: 
4 a ‘there in 1895, and the good 
-- cefiect produced was so. pronounced 
hat in 1909 there were 530 asso- 
ions existing in that country, 
d the average number of pounds 
but er per cow had greatly ad- 
iced. In 1894, according to the 
ument statistics, the aver: 
a 1s Ti2tbs. per cow; now it 
Be. ;. In other countries where 
: _ associations have been established, 
4 aa a the result might not have 
By, DEE ‘quite: so great, in evety in- 
_ stance there “has been a very 
fe provement in the value 
s and in the output of 
An association form- 
3 _dairymen ina district 
land for the purpose 
ch ae than Ng visit 


The 
Be ae aod 
ore likely to be 
oe. operation, too, would 
e healthy rivalry, increase the 
ge of the best breeds for 
duction, and tend to im- 
whole of ae e stock, pane 


aeeeest in 
would be 
sus: 


chief officer to be employed 
suld be an expert | tester, duly 

ified and with an accurate 
wedge of the scientific appli- 
: S necessary and of the calcu- 
o be deduced, from _ them, 
S and of foods, and the 
some knowledge of the value 

care of: the ag | Much 


question that nothing 


-cow in any herd. - 
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would depend upon the selection of oft. 220lbs., and at 3oft. a3olbs., 
the tester, and also upon the co- and at 4oft. 44olbs, It is very 


operation of the dairymen in mak- 
ing and keeping records and sum- 
marising them at the end of cer- 
tain periods. But all this would 
present little difficulty, and the, in- 
terest awakened and the service 
rendered in the tabulated results 
would soon overcome anv disinclin- 
ation towards the system adopted 
and turn the work into a pleasure. 
An association in a _ district 
would lead to mutual co-op- 
eration in obtaining the best milk- 
ers, the best foods for the stock, 
and the best breeds. There is no 
but scien- 
tific and systematic testing can 
discover the value of the individual 
It is easy. for 
the’ daitryman to be deceived. Cows 
that have been supposed to be of 
the best milk-producing calibre 
have been found when tested to; be 


not paying for their keep. Perhaps | 


they gave in their first milking 
days a large supply of milk and 
won a good reputation, but for a 
long time afterwards yielded little, 
and when the long meagre : yield 
has been balanced with the first 
supplies a different opinion has 
had to be formed. (Others have 
yielded little at commencement, 
but taking the year through have 
been good milkers. Rough  esti- 
mates are unsatisfactory and mis- 
leading. The dairvman can nly 
get the full advantage from his 
herd by knowing teh value of each 


of his cows, and culling out those — 


for the butcher that are scarcely 
paving for their keep. Butter-fat 
must be measured with the cows 
rations before its value can be 
known. 
dairy farmers in Oueensland - for 
herd-testing would be of untold ser- 
vice in many directions, and once 
formed would soon prove it value. 
—" Dalgety’ s Review.” 


————_@—____—_—-_- 
The Silio. 


‘The Missouri State Board of 
Agriculture reports :—It does not 
matter what naterial the silo is 
made of; it must be airtight on 
sides and at bottom. Any crack 


or knothole or poo 


age will rot just in proportion to 
the amount of air that enters. The 


receptacle must be strong enough 


to withstand the lateral pressure 
of the silage when it settles. This 
lateral pressure at Toft. from the 
top is 11olbs. per square foot, at 


joint at_the- 
door will admit air, and the sil 


\ 


An association among the | 


‘room outside the 


difficult to make deep rectangular, 
silos whose walls will not spring 
enough to allow air to circulate 
up and down the sides and ' cause 
losses. The depth should be made 
as great as practical, becajise— 
first, in this way the largest 
amount of food per cubic foot of 
spaee may be stored ; and, second, 
the silage keeps better ‘because 
packed so solid ; and, third, there 
is less relative loss at the surface. 
The top of the silage always spoils 
to a depth of 2 to 8in. No silo 
20 by 40 will hold twice as much 
as one 25 by 25, and one 36 ft. 
deep will hold five times as much 
as one r2lt. deep. Summer silos 
should be deeper in proportion than 


those intended for winter use, be- 
cause the silage spoils faster in 


summer and must be fed down at 
the rate of about 3in. a day to 
have always fresh silage.” The 
foundation must stand on level, 
firm earth, and should extend 
about 2ft. above the surface of 
the ground. If the foundation is 
started deep the hole should be 
dug large enough to give ample 
wall to tho- 
roughly ttamp the earth up close 
to the foundation. It is a good © 
plan to dig down 4 or 5 feet in 
order to secure good, firm earth 
on which to start the foundation, 
and also in order to get the great- 
est capacity in the silo without 
going too high into the air. Deep- 
er ‘than 5ft. would not be either 
convenient or safe. Care must he 
taken in wet places not to dig 
down muuch, or else the soil must 
be drained. In many places even 
a good wall of stone, laid in ce- 
ment and well plastered inside with 


cement, will not keep the soil water 


out. On sandy soil a floor will 


be needed to keep out soil air, but 
on clay land there need be no 
floor unless rats and mice trouble; 
then a cement floor may be laid. 
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Care of Dairy Cattle. 


Well-bred dairy cows are, as a 
rule, of a more or less nervous 
temperament, and therefore they 
are very susceptible to any rough 
treatment, and are easily upset 
when frightened. The nervous sys- 
tem and the milk-secreting func- 
tions in a cow being closely con- 
nected with one another the milk 
yield is most liable to be ad- 
versely affected when the cow is 
frightened or excited. In the in- 
terests of milk production, there- 
fore, if for no other reason, dairy 
cows should always be treated 
with great gentleness, and they 
must never be frightened or 
hustled in any way. 


Complete comfort and  content- 
ment of the cow are essential if 
she is to give a maximum yield of 
milk (says an English exchange), 
and care should, therefore, be taken 
to promote these are much as pos- 
sible. Anything which tends to 
disturb dairy cows or to ruffle 
their placidity has an adverse ef- 
fect upon milk-secretion, and must 
for this reason be avoided. ‘Thus 
it is of importance that regularity 
and punctuality in milking and 
feeding should be observed, as the 
cows are upset and rendered rest- 
less if they are not milked at the 
accustomed time, or are kept wait- 
ing for their food beyond the usual 
hour. After feeding, and when 
the cows are lying down chewing 
their cud, they should not be dis- 
turbed in any way. 


In driving the dairy herd to or 
from the pasturage the cows 
should be taken along at a very 
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leisurely pace, and they ought not 
to be hustled. ‘There is room for 
much improvement in regard to 
this matter on many dairy farms, 
and a little supervision may with 
advantage be bestowed occasional- 
ly on the taking out or fetching 
of the herd. It is, most objection- 
able for cows to be chased about 
in any way. 


During the summer it is most 
desirable that the cows should have 
plenty of shade on the pastures, 
this being essential to their com- 
fort. Want of shade is a sopirce of 
great discomfort to grazing cattle, 
and exposure to a hot summer sun 
is not good for them. On pastures 
on which there are no well-grown 
hedges or trees to afford thé neces- 
sarv shade some rough © shelter 
against the sun ought to be pro- 
vided. 

Ae Dad 5 aS 


Care of the Hand Ssparator. 


Without the hand-power cream 
separator, dairying in many parts 
of the country would be impossi- 
sible. The principle uron which 
they do their work is practically 
the same in each case, but thire is 
a difference jn their efficiency and 
durability. If the dairy farmer 
has a preference for a_ certain 
make of machine, and is. satisfied 
‘that it is durable, and will do 
good work, that is the separator 
for him to buy; but the man 
who has no preference, who simply 
wants a good machine, should not 
accept one that has not been, tho- 
roughly tested. If the separator 
is put in and operated, capacity 
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tested, and the skim milk » tested 
for butter fat by the agent or 
salesman, be sure the machine is 


not turned fasten than the number | 


of revolutions indicated on the 
handle, or stated in the book of 
instructions, 


There are machines_ 


that will not do close skimming _ 


at regulation speed, but will do 
very eflicient work at a _ greatly- 
increased, speed, and this ‘ means 
greater wearing of running parts, 
and more work for the operator. 

Some very practical instructions 


for the care and handling of the | 


hand separator are given in circu- 
lar 131 issued by the University of 
Mlinois agricultural experiment 
station, from which we quote the 
following :—“Set the machine per- 
fectly level on a solid floor; be 
sure that no dirt or grit, has found 
its way into the gearing: clean all 
parts thoroughly before using ; all 
parts that come in contact with 


the milk should be thoroughly 
scalded; oil the separator each 
time it seems advisable  tho- 
grade of separator oil; once a 


month remove all gearing guards, 
and examine to see if everything 


is working properly. If at this 
time it seems advisable. ‘Tho- 
roughly clean all bearings and 


gearing parts. Kerosene applied, 
wiped off, and replaced by oil, 
will materially lengthen the life of 
the separator. It by accident 
some milk should get into any por- 
tion of the separator works, clean 
it out, as it will soon clog the 
gearings, and give an offensive 
odour to the room. Took occa- 
sionally to see if the machine is 
standing level. Do not think 
that the separator is a difficult 
piece of machinery to handle, and 
that it is hard to take care of. 
Follow the directions given in the 
book of instructions pertaining to 


- 


your make of machiné.- Clean the 


separator each time after using, 
as once a day is not sufficient, and 
this is best done immediately after 
it has been used. Take it apart, 
rinse well with cold water, and 
then wash all parts of the bowl 
and tinware in warm water, using 
brushes that belong to the separa- 
tor. Never use a dish cloth, -or 
soap of any kind; but rather 


_ small quantities of | sal-soda ‘or — 
washing powder free from grease. 


After all parts are thoroughly 
washed, rinse in boiling water, 
and place in the sun. Even the 


brushes used in washing should be _ 
scalded and placed in the sun. 


During the night, leave all parts 


in the supply can without putting — 
It is best to skim the 
milk immediately after milking, or — 


together. 


= : ot 
‘it ‘is still warm, 


Most se- 
} s do their best work at a 
emp rature of from 8o degrees to 


ees Fahr.’’ 


*, 
5 deg y 


= Further Instructions. — 
me other points to which 
areful consideration should be 
aiv\ n are also provided in the pub- 
li ion. mentioned,:—See that the 
chine is operated at full speed 
at full capacity. If twmed by 
, See that the speed is uniform 
ind evenly applied. Do not simply 
sh when the handle goes down, 
pull when it starts up, as this 
ard on the separator. Prior 
turning on the milk supply, and 
ust after separating is completed, 
it is well to run a quart of water 
through the bowl. The common 
practice is to stop turning, and 
then pour in the warm water, but 
the ‘speed should be increased while 
flushing the bowl. Allow the bowl 
to come to a standstill of its own 
accord, unless there is a brake 
attached. The relative amount of 
cream to be obtained from the 
amount of milk skimmed will de- 
Pe don the breed of cows, the 
ason of the year, and whether 
the cows are fresh or advanced in 
the period of lactation. The per 
cent. of fat in cream varies as the 
season advances, because the milk 
not test the same throughout 
the year. Other conditions being 
the same, the richest milk is pro- 
uced on dry feed and towards the 
end of the ‘lactation period. It is 
best to skim cream that will test 
a m 30 to 40, or, in other words, 
skimming 10 gallons of milk, 
bie or one and one-third gallons 
cream should be obtained. It is 
t the amount of cream that is 
portant, but the amount of 
ter fat. Ii the cream is sold to 
a a creamery where sampling for 
ting is done by weighing instead 
yeasuring, the correct test will 
tained whether the cream is 
or thin. Cream testing be- 
ty 30 and 4o means more 
milk fleft at home: Higher 
esting cream keeps better, and na- 
‘ally there is less transport. . If 
certain ‘amount of cream. is 
ned at home, and an equal 
t sent to the creamery, the 
r of pounds of. butter ob- 
will be a trifle more than 
itter fat figured from, the test 
the cream at the creamery, 
ply because the test determines 
amount of butter fat and, as 
ile, under daity conditions six 
and one-fourth pounds of 


doe 


bw er. When a peters is 


ter fat will make seven pounds — 


r 
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it does not mean that every can Contact with the hard work, and 
of cream will test 4o per cent., for ‘less they are sound and good a 
the percentage of fat in the cream be usefulness will be very 
varies with the speed of the ma- ™vehimpaired, and his commercial 
chine, temperature of the milk, Valle very much lessened. 
amount of milk going into the ; : 
bowl, amount of water used in Before using the stallion, get the 


flushing the bowl, and variation in 
the test of the milk, 


i eg eee 
The Short-Ribbed Horse. 


If a horse is short-ribbed, he is 
light in his middle, and is nearly 


always a poor feeder, says a bulle- 


tin issued by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. He has not the stomach 
to contain succulent food to serve 
him from one meal to another. 

A light-centred horse 
weighs well; and 
draught horse, if it comes from 
bone, sinew, and muscle, goes a 
long way to determine his com- 
mercial value. 


seldom 
weight in a 


When a, horse is well coupled to- 
gether on top, and has a_ short 
back, he must have the length te- 
low ‘from the point of the shoulder 
to the back of the thigh. When so 
built, he will stand the strain of 
drawing heavy loads much better 
than if he has a long, loose back. 

The front feet and hocks are the 
parts of either a draught or a 
driving horse that come directly in 


groom to lead him away from you. 
Stand squarely behind him, and see 
that he picks up his feet, and 
places them on the ground proper- 
ly, travelling in both trot and 
walk clear and clean, not striking 
the ground first with the toe and 
then bringing down the heel. 


The feet should be large and 
waxy in appearance. ‘The sole of 
the hoof shonld be concave, and 


the frog spongy, plump, and elas- 
tic, because it acts as a buffer to 
take the concussion from acting 
too severely on the foot, pastern, 
and fetlock. See that both sire 
and dam have sound feet, free from 
fatness, brittleness, and not con- 
teqeted. There should be no 

‘gumminess ? about the hocks of 
the draught horse, as it indicates 
coarseness. They should be wide, 


- especially from ag side view. 


A, stallion whose feet are con- 
tracted and brittle, and whose 
hocks are puffy and fleshy-looking, 


should be avoided, as such hocks 
are generally associated with a 
coarseness throughout the whole 


conformation, and a general lack 
of quality. 
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Some Aids to Agriculture. 


Ohne te BAG kein Gedanke 
(Without phosphorus no thought) 
is a German saying which may 
sopind very materialistic, but which 
nevertheless contains an element 
of truth. Phosphorus in one form 
or another enters very largely into 
the composition of the human 
frame. Bones, brain, and nerves, 
with the healthful condition of 
them all depend upon the constant 
and sufficient supply of this ele- 
ment of life. Our bones. are 
largely made up of phosphate of 
lime, and if we reflect for a mo- 
ment j1pon the prodigious guanti- 
ty of bony *matter which is form- 
ed every year in a dense and ever- 
growing population, and _ realize 
that this matter is in one form 
or another derived from the § soil, 
it becomes evident that to avoid 
the inevitable exhaustion of the 
land the amount abstracted from 
it must be replaced. Phosphoric 
acid constitutes nearly one half of 
the substance of the ash of wheat, 
and more than one-third of that 
of oats, or of barley. Phosphorus 
does not occur in nature ina pure 


state. It is found combined with 
other substances, chiefl<- with lime, 
potash, and soda. Its combina- 
tions with these substances are 


termed phosphates. As phosphate 
of lime it is used in the manufac- 
ture of chemical manures. It isa 
substance largely diffused in) the 
strata which form the successive 
lavers of the earth’s crust. When 
this mineral has been mined or 
quarried it is ground to a fine 
powder and made soltble by the 
action of sulphuric acid. In this 


formed ° is called superphos- 
phate, ana incidentally it may be 
mentioned and welcomed as one of 
the greatest blessings ever intro- 
duced to South Australian agricul-~ 
ture. Thus from the fulness trea- 
sured up within itself is the earth 
replenished. Its stones are made 
into bread, and the waste of re 
mote ages ministers to the life of 
to-day. 


' — Limestone. — 
Tamestone abounds in the strata 
of the earth’s crust; some of the 
beds are comparatively pure lime- 
stone, others are more marly in 
their occurrence. ‘The latter con- 
tain a larger proportion of earthy 
matter. When treated with fire 
the lime is quicker in its operation 
on the soil than if utilized in a 
crude pulverised condition. The 
beneficial effects of the incorpora- 
tion of lime with the soil are very 
various. -It acts mechanically, im- 
parting strength and solidity to 
light soils, and lightens those that 
ate of a heavy nature. It promotes 
the richness of the soil by assist- 
ing to dissolve its mineral consti- 
tuents; and thus it places new food) 
within the reach of the  vlant. 
Taken up into the plant, it is sup- 
posed that it acts as a tonic or 
gentle stimulant, assisting its di- 
gestion and increasing its power 


_to,take up and assimilate to itself 


the food lying within its reach, 
There used to be an old saying 
that barrenness was caused by an 
excess. of acid in the soil. One 
action of lime is either to nullify 
the deleterious action of such acids, 
or by entering into combination 
with them, to produce compounds 
which, instead of being hurtful, will 
be healthful to the plant; hence 
the sweetening effect of a lime- 
dressing upon sour or coarse herb- 
age. Not only does lime give it- 
self to the growth of the plant, 
but it also facilitates the extrac- 
tion of other nutritious properties 
from the soil. It follows, there- 
fore, that pinless these are replaced 
by other fertilizers, the 
application of lime will accelerate 
the utter exhaustion of the soil. 
Hence the old saying, ‘‘ Time en- 
riches the father, but it impover- 
ishes the son.’’ Were again, as in 
the instance of phosphates, we see 
an element which in distant 
was evolved from the great labora- 
tory within the earth’s crust. 


— Salt. — 


The use of salt as a 
has never been taken 
account in the agricultural econo- 
mies of this country. Years ago 


fertilizer 


in Europe. 


ly, without due regard to the na- 


evaporation of salt with the water — 


constant — 


ages — 


into serious © 
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the use of it become very enareel 
It appears, however, — 
to have been used indiscriminate- 


ture of the soil ov to those condi- 
tions of climate and atmosphere on — 
which its successful use depended, — 
In all coastal districts, and for 

some distance inland, the soil is | 
supplied with a sufficiency by the 


from the sea, to be subsequently 
thrown down upon the land in the 
form of rain. Several hundred 
pounds of salt per acre are thus 
annually deposited around our, — 
coastal districts. Like lime, the 
beneficial effects of salt upon the 
soil and, plant declare themselves 
in various ways. Salt contributes © 
directly to the food and life of 
plants, and causes certain chemi- 
cal changes in the soil that make 
the latter more productive. 


_— Ammonia. — 


Another ingredient, however, that — 
requires a greater amount of in- — 
telligent thought and clever mani- — 
pulation inits extraction than the — 
above is ammonia. This takes its 
name from the district of Am- ~ 
monia, in Libya, where it is said > 
that the Arabs first obtained the 
pungent salt known as sal am- , 
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-moniac from the dung of camels. 
This salt is also prepared from a 
BD aristy of substances, such as 
bones, leather, hoofs, ‘aad horns. 
ee a gaseous state it ds also large- 
ly produced by the decomposition 
FY of animal dung and of vegetable 
matter: generally, The fact that 
- decomposing vegetable matter gives 


off so large a quantity of. ‘this: gas — 


shows how largely it must first of 
Rar all have entered into the composi- 

tion of plants, and through them 
into animals’ horns, hoofs, and ex- 
.; ereta. Some portion of ammonia 
in the form of gas is constantly 


1 


Re escaping into the atmosphere, but 


- is returned to the soil again in 
_ dew and rain. It,is by the ad- 
_ mixtnre of lime with ammonia 
_ that the sharp pungent smell of 


ordinary smelling salts is prod) iced. 
The usual way in which it is ap- 
plied to the soil is in conjunction 
_ with other substances as artificial 
“manure. It is most valuable to 
those plants that contain gluten, 
and hence in conjunction with phos: 
“phates forms a valuable fertilizer 
for wheat and potatoes. Its vapour 
alee r denser green- to leaves, 
and i a delicate 
q Bs echil flect upon the respira- 
* tory power of those portions of the 
“plants. 


> 


a, s 


— Pieeth ia ae 
; Bones are made-up of about fifty 
‘ea parts of phosphate of lime, about 

forty-three of organic matter, into 
which ammonia enters, four ‘parts 

of carbonate of lime, and the te- 
maining three parts are composed 
of magnesia,,soda, and _ potash. 
They Boritain \ the ingredients of se- 

-veral fertilizing substances. The 

wonder is that their application to 

the soil should be of so recent a 

date, but since Europeans have 

realized tha value of this material 
for agricultural purposes they have 
imported bones from all parts of 
the world are have not hesitated 


é 


from the time of its 


but : 
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to enter into contracts with the 
modern Heyptians of such a nature 


as to cause them to rifle many 
an ancient burial ground and send 
the bones of the Pharaohs, their 


contemporaries, and their cats to 


make bread for modern Enelish- 
men. Bones are applied to, land 
in}a raw state. When first em- 


ploved they were put upon it in 
a size as large as 2in.; gradually, 
however, the size has been reduced. 


When they are boiled first or when 


ground to dust their action is 
‘much quicker and more powerful, 
but more temporary in its dura- 
tion: It wsed to be said that a 
good dressing of 4in. bones would 
be observable in its effect upon the 
soil for ten years, and even longer, 
application. 
The good effects of a bone-dressing 
are particularly manifest in the im- 
provement of pasture, vineyard, 
and orchard lands, often doubling 
their value. 


———_—o—__—- 


Summer Fodder. 


With little hay, and less grass 
than usual, dairymen should make 
sure of having as much summer 
growing fodder sown as_ possible. 
Maize, sorghum, amber cane, Jap- 
anese millet, pumpkins, melons, 
and the like, are all good summer 
rrops; but a good variety © of 
of maize will usually give the 
biggest bulk yield per acre;. and 
it is also a fodder much relished 
by stock when properly grown. At 
least % acre per cow should be 
sown ; and the sooner it is in the 
better, for St will then be available 


all the. earlier to keep up the 
milk supply. ; 
When the ground is ploughed it - 


should not be allowed- to become 
dry and caked on the surface; but 


eee be kept loose with the har- 


always be given after 
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rows. If the land has not been 
well manured previously it is as 
well to put in g little supherphos- 
phate with the seed. The seed 
should, be sown in rows 3ft. apart; 
and not deeper than 3 to 4 ins. 
Putting the seeds from 6 to 8 ins. 
apart in the rows, from 30 to 35 
Ibs. will sow an acre. When hand 
sowing after the plough, every 
fourth furrow will be close enough 
to put in the seed. In very loose 
or dry soil, rolling the land after 
sowing is an advantage, as it sets 
the soil closer to the seed; but 
harrowing after sowing is the bet- 


ter method in damp or loamy 
soils. 
As soon as the crop shows 


through the ground the horse-hoe 
should be run down between the 
rows to loosen the surface soil 
again, to check the weeds, and to 
prevent the soil 
drying out., This can be repeated 
with advantage about every ten 
days until the crop is 18 to 24 
ins. high; but only a very light 
working must be given so as not 
to stir the soil deeply, or break 
the roots of the maize. A_ pilece 
of brush under the scarifier will 
keep it from running too’deep in 
light land; and two or _ three 
workings are generally sufficient 
for a crop. 
each rain. 
The scarifying does all that is re- 
quired to. keep the maize growing, 
even through very dry weather. 
It is the drill sowing and careful 
cultivation that will make the 
maize crop a success. 
—————— 

While there is a great variety of 
material fed to pigs, it should be re- 
membered that it is the properly ma- 
tured animal that gains the place of 
honour, though unfortunately it often 
happens 
the right material too often fails to 
reap the rew ard and benefit to which 


‘he is entitled. 
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moisture from. 


A cultivation should 
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Summer Forage Crops. 


—Room for Maize and Ensila'ge.— 


The weakness of South Austra- 
lian agriculture, said Mr. Cole- 
batch during the course of a_lec- 
ture on ‘“‘ The growth and utiliza- 
tion of summer fodder crops,’’ was 
that it was not _— sufficiently 
‘“mixed.’’ In the cultivation of 
wheat South Ayistralia was equal 


to or ahead of all the other 
States, but green fodder crops had 
been sadly neglected. Of course 


South Australia could not hope to 
equal those States in the 
growth of summer fodder, for there 
was a very large area of this 
State that would never produce 
any green forage. But, on the 
other hand, there was a very large 
area on which it could be grown 
successfully. At present in some 
of the best dairying districts it 
was necessary to shut down but- 
ter factories in the winter time 
because there was not sufficient 
forage to feed the cows all through 
the year. It had been said South 
Australian farmers took no interest} 
in anything but wheat, but there 
was now an awakening interest in 
the cultivation of fodder crops. 
Farmers, however, did not realise 
the care that was necessary in the 
cultivation of these crops. Green 
fodder crops were voracious crops, 
and they needed to be planted on 
land that was in good heart. In- 
deed, he believed they required 
greater care and attention than 
wheat. Both for dairy farming 
and for the raising of fat lambs, 


fodder crops were of the first im- 
portance, and whilst the lamb in- 
dustry had grown immensely they 
still had a long way to go before 
they reached the limits of the pro- 
ductive capacity of South Austra- 
lia in that direction. In choosing 
their fodder crops they must con- 
sider the crops most likely to 


suit the climatic conditions of the ~ 


country, and the crops that would 
return the best feeding quality! — 
not the greatest tonnage per acre. 
For instance, they might get much 
better value out of a maize crop 
than out of a much more prolific 
crop of sorghum. The digestible 
albuminoids were the factors that 
determined the feeding quality of 
the crop, and they varied as_ fol- 


lows :—Sorghum, .60; Japanese 
millet, 1.05; maize, I.lo; barley, 
1.903. rye, -2.10; oats, 2:60; and 


mixed grasses,.2.50. Where rape 
could be grown successfully It was 
absolutely the best. crop for the 
fattening of the stock. It was es- 
sential, however, that it should be, 


sown infland that was in good 
heart. The feeding of rape must 
be carried out with judgment. 


Rape, spring-sown, was very fore- 
ing asa food, and sheep that were 
put on to it while hungry  verv 
frequently suffered from internal 
complaints. As protection arainst 
that it was a common practice to 
feed the sheep on grass and rape 
at the same tlme. Rave had to 
be given a start with manures, 
and if it was not coming on well 


they might stimulate it with a 
light top dressing of nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia. 


Kail for sheep grazing was almost, 
; ~ 
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as good as rape. It was not so 
effective in itself, but it would last 
throughout the season and was 
much safer to feed. It was alsoa 
true fallow crop and would im- 
prove the land. Sorghums, maizes, 

and millets, were another class of 
crops altogether. Sorghum was 
likely to have a much larger range 

of cultivation than maize, but he 
would say unhesitatingly that 
where both could be grown maize 
was preferable. It was richer in e 
food value and there was not the 
same danger in feeding it green as 
there was with sorghum. Many 
farmers were afraid of feeding sor- 
ghum to their stock, but really 
it was only necessary to use dis- 
cretion. Sorghum that had been 
in any way stunted in its growth 
was unsafe for grazing, but after 
it had once been cut and stacked 
it was not dangerous. It liked 
land that was of a sandy na- 
ture, and had plenty of substance . — 
in it. It could be grown  satis- 7 
factorily under a rainfall of 18 ‘ 
in., or even 15in. Maize was. not 
likely to go very far north without 
irrigation, but in the south it i. 
should be grown more than it was 
—1r5 or 20 tons to the acre should 7 
be nothing to take off in the a 
‘Mount ‘Gambier district. They ¥ 
should be able to get 30 tons to  — 


the acre without very much 
trouble if they treated the crop 
properly. In that district they 


could grown on a small area 
enough maize to supply them with™ 
fodder all the year round, and ~~ 
there was no reason whatever why 
any factory should hava to close 
down. If they went in for conser- 
vating fodder in the form of en- 
silage—and they certainly should—_ 
then maize was by far the best 
crop to grow. Millets were more — 
particular than either maize or 
sorghum as regards the quality of 
the soil, and Japanese millet was — 
the only variety that had given 
him satisfaction at Kybybolite. 


= Sheep and Blowllies. ‘ 


The Pblowsiy is one of - the most 
sky of the winged insects. Its 
ist urbing influence on the comfort 
nkind and our domestic ani- 
nals demands qa general crusade. 
he blowfly takes care to operate 


nimals cannot displace it. There 
t propagates its species, and the 
ply remedy the stockowner can 
onceive is clipping away the wool 
rom the crutch of the animal and 
pplving some chemicals ohnoxious 
> the fly. While ‘‘ crutching "’ the 
she eep in the manner described en- 
= “much trouble and expense to 
e flockmaster, it is not perman- 
tly effective. In fact, the em- 
brvo of the flies is cut off with the 
vool and permitted to seek cover 
the soil, when; in due course, 
again resuscitates inte active 
life countless number of the 
pecies. As it seems humanly, im- 
possible to destroy all flies of any 
kind once they are enabled to take 
ght, it is therefore obviously es- 
tial to endeavour to control the 
ources. The New South Wales 
Entomologist (Dr. Froggatt) re- 
cently said that during the last few 
ars many mixtures, dips, and 
powders have been in use in all 
parts of the State—with more or 
ess success as lasting cures — to 
eep the flies from blowing the 
ool or reinfesting the woo! + te- 
‘iously blown. The active proper- 
ies of most of these were crude 
i S, turpentine, tar, carbolic acid 
n various forms, and arsenic. 
Manv of these, rubbed in after the 
maged wool had been shorn off, 
ill drive the flies away for a 
ime, but none has been found that 
vill last for any length of time. 
le teason why these methods are 
10 permanently effective in ward- 
ng off the persistent 
‘because the wool is always grow- 
ng; and in a few weeks, or a 
month or two, there is a layer of 
ew untreated wool below the 
ison—if there is any remaining 
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n he sheep in places where _ the. 


blowfly is 
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—which will:be, should the wool be- 
come damp or soiled, a safe feed- 
ing place for fresh maggots. Con- 
sequently it is very difficult to find 
any dressing that can be lasting 
on close-woolled sheep or seine 
months before shearing, especially 
when the sheep are full-fleeced. ‘The 
damage of the sheep is caused by 
the maggots of two common yel- 
low blowflies found in both the 


house and bush all the year round. . 


It is not a little remarkable 
that farmers and graziers, when 
dressing their sheep, never consider 
the subsequent development of 
blowflies which the operation may 


cause. They throw on the ground 
the damaged wool when crutch- 


ing, and ‘scrape the maggots 
of the wounds. 


out 
The maggots, if 


neatly full-grown, burrow. into the 


soil, 
pupae. 


and rapidly change into 
The previously so’t, white 


mageot is then encased in a _ stiff 


parchment-like shell, where it can 
remain safe and sound until suit- 
able conditions arise. It then 
bursts out of its protective cover- 
ing and emerges a new-born blow- 
fly. In summer the transformation 
from maggot to pupa, and pupa 
to plowfly, is only a matter of 
davs ; whilst in wainse it often 
takes months. Every other blow- 
fly maggot that escaves from the 
bfown wool is capable of revroduc- 
ing a female blowfly that can de- 
posit at the least Ioo eggs—some- 
times double that number—several 
times in the course of her few 
weeks of life. Thus every well-de 
veloped maggot that is allowed to 


live and get under cover when 
‘‘crutching ’’? is being proceeded 
with means another fly, and that 


fly may mean hundreds more, ad 
infinitum. Although the poison- 
ous dressing fluid may fall upon 
or be sprinkled over the maggots, 
as is often the case, if they can 
get away from it into the soil 
they soon work it all off their 
skins, and will suffer no damage 
to stop them developing later. The 
maggots and infested wool from 
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every blown sheep should be care- 


fully collected and destroyed. Mr. 


Froggatt, considers this is quite 
practical. Mach man should have 
a sheet, upon which the sheep 
should be placed while being 
crutched or dressed. Everything 


clipped from, or what drops from, 
the sheep could be caught on the 
sheet, transferred to a bag, and 
the contents shaken into a fire or 
tub of boiling water. This method 
would certainly go a long way 
towards minimising the pest. The 
maggots from one crutching would 


cause more trouble and expense, 
subsequently, than would pay 
many times over for the precau- 


tion in destroying them in the first 
instance as described. Under the 
present thoughtless method of 
crutching every sheepman is rein- 


(Continued on page 230). 
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The Horse's Foot—-Soil and 


Climate. 
With regard to the right and 
proper growth of the horse’s foot, 


there would almost appear to be 
a certain amount of contradiction 
in the laws of Nature. The Arabs 
of the desert must have had their 
earliest experiences on dry, if not 
hot, sands, where there can be but 
little moisture from year’s end to 
year’s end. / There is nothing to 
show, however, that the Arabs do 
not treat their horses in a manner 
calculated to counteract the dis- 
advantages of heat and soil. They 


generally live near wells that give 
a never-failing supply of water, 
and the chiefs know their way 
from one set of wells to another. 
Their colts, supposed to wander 
about the settlements that are 


free of all pasture, may have their 
feeti washed and attended to for all 
anyone knows, and the supposition 
that a very dry soil is the best for 
the healthy condition of horses’ 
feet may be based on no_ better 
grounds than those believed in by 
a well-known trainer who shorten- 
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ed his supply of water to. his 
horses because they descended from 
an Arab source. And so must we 
come down from those accustomed 


to work on scanty supplies of the 
liquid elements. At any rate, 
when allowing that Arabs have 
generally hard, serviceable feet, 


they ‘are no better than horses 
bred elsewhere. It is possible that 
Australian horses might take the 
palm with respect to qualities as 
durable feet, but they may only 
be from management on the part 
of Englishmen to suit them for 
the soil and climate. 


Such considerations can be ex- 
tended to every part of the United 
Kingdom, as there are different 
conditions, no doubt, in almost 
every country of England, Ireland, 
Scotland. and Wales. There is 
much to show the shallow soil on 
the tops of hills or on plateaus 
that are dried up much by _ sun-, 
rays is the worst of conditions for 
the horse’s foot. ‘It does not 
grow there. The late Doctor Free- 
man, of Bath, was fond of chalk 
soil for the well-being of his young 
thoroughbreds, but he did not like 
it for their feet, and would have ~ 


=| 
| 
October, 1913, ; 
changed his stud farm if he could 
have done so without interferi 
with his great professional duties, 
Those who purchased the Lans-§ 
down yearlings will vote that the i 
doctor’s fears wete well conceived, 
as they nearly always failed 
through having ‘small, contracted! 
feet. There are many other studs 
in England of  thorop ughbreds, 
Shires, Hackneys, etc., that “have 
been found out as possessing the _ 
same disadvantages, and when one | 
hears of thi, or that breeder 
changing his abode and taking his_ 
stud “with him, it is nearly alwaysil 
because the primary value of his | 
stock is threatened by the growth” 
of small, upright, donkey feet, ing 
stead of the wide, healthy foot, a 
possessing plenty of good, hard 
horn, it being an unquestionable 
truism that where there is no fom 
there can be no horse. 


ig 


i 
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— The Horse in Nature. — . 


Now, what can be adduced from 
a consideration of the condition of 
the horse in nature? The moor-_ 
pony lives on what might be: 
called the most unhealthy soil im+_ 
aginable, bogs that had never bee 
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ment); and for 9 to. 
14 ft. gates we use 
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Rigidity is effec- — 
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tively secured not 
only by the braces 
or mesh, as the 
case may be, b but by 
making the frames 
so that there are 
no joints in the top 
corners. 
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red, and in some cases totally 
ide the possibility of im:prove- 
The ponies have their own 
ticular methods of crossing 

bogs. ‘They never go on 
90ks dry and safe ground, 
vays on a wet, sloppy path 
own, and hence they never 
© a bog, which other less- 
med travellers invariably 
But the ponies have uplands 
| to go upon, and they vary 
whereabouts according to the 
er. They have valleys to 
e and feed in, burns or small 
s to cross, different soils, 
turf to sand,. to wander 
anda bracing climate to 
arden the bone, horn, and tissues. 
ve result of it all is that they 
the best-footed horses in the 
dom. No one has ever heard 
| Welsh of Dartmoor pony 
' wrong in his feet, excepting 
hrough the culpable stupidity of 
mnowner. They are always very 
rd and wide for the size of the 
mal, and as a proof of dura- 
y there are hundreds of native- 
d ponies that have lived up to 
y years in hard work and have 
r been lame in their lives. The 
horses give a somewhat 
lar experience. They have often 


draining, with fences in a 
y loose condition to make one 
eld accessible to the next ; 
9 the animal may be in uplands 


le part of a day, and. on a 
‘or meadow in the other, 
generally a brook running 


ough to cross over, and, being 
‘out at night as well as day, 
e are the dews and frosts to 
sten and perhaps invigorate the 
At any rate, Irish hunters 
iably impress English  black- 
is. Concerning their wonder- 
ard feet, one can remember 
eplechase horse that had won 
wenty-three occasions and been 
‘aining -seven seasons. that 
astonished his shoers by his 
ordinarily hard, tough hoofs 
tTeally wanted some handi- 
to pare. He camefrom Ire- 
and was not trained until 
a two-year-old. Another 
ar-old that stood training 
y well until he was six -was 
ish-bred, and for the 
e months of his life was an 
ant of fashionable paddocks, 
n, excepting in fine weather, 
for sale, and plates pt 
s half-grown fore feet, with 
ult that they were like 
shells, little round feet, up- 
and looking to the eye 
and soft. In other hands 
tle plates were quickly taken 
d the young animal allowed 
=) ‘ &. 


/ 


bred where land: has had very 


and - 


first | 


full freedom in a paddock in which 


there was a pond with a_ very 
* muddy bottom. Here he would 
stand for hours on a hot day, 


swishing the flies off himself with 
his tail, and evidently enjoying the 
cold mud as comfortable to his 
poor young feet. In six months 
they grew wide, flat, and strong, 
quite the reverse to the little 
cockle-shells, and two years later 
that horse won the Ceasarewitch. 
Wold he have done so but for the 
muddy-bottomed pond ? 


— The Lesson. — 


That there should be some water 
in all paddocks or fields for 
young animals to cross over or 
to stand in is reasonable enough, 
but such a view is seldom taken, 
as the greatest stud farms areas 
often enough without such accom- 
modation. The disadvantages of 
certain soils might be obviated by 
such a natural course, as certainly 
a Clay subsoil that is rendered into, 

_almost the condition of bricks by 
the sun’s rays cannot be right, 
and a chalk soil of no depth, and 
so lacking in moisture, must be 
equally objectionable. Old land is 
said to be very, good, such as has 
never been ploughed within the 
memory of -man, and of these 
Yorkshire can boast in her wide 
stretches of wold, but perhaps the 
fine. breezy climate has something 


to do with it as well, and make 
the many-acred county the land 
for horses. Something, though, 


must be said for Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire with their fens 
that, up to fifty or sixty years 
ago, were in very much the condi- 
tion of Dartmoor in the matter of 
drainage. The science of agricul- 
ture has done much since, but in 
years long ago, when these fens 
were marshes, horses by thousands 
were bred there, and the very ani- 
mals of all others that did the 
road work of the times that 
wanted exceptionally good feet, 
the hacks that had to travel sixty 
miles a day, the horses for the 
fast; coaches, and the hunters that 
used to last-ten or twelve seasons, 
without the assistance of comrades 
or second horses. It might not 
be the wisest policy to change the 
site of stud farms on soil and ch- 
mate considerations only, as it ap- 
pears from the spiggestions of Na- 
ture, and much that has been seen 
‘in the past, that the ever-amport- 
ant growth of horses’ feet is due 
to an almost daily different exis- 
tence. A constant dwelling-place 
on very dry soil is no doubt pre- 
judicial and answerable, perhaps, 
for the fact that a good third of 
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the racing-stock is useless through 
a deficiency, of foot-structure, and 
diseases of the feet in the heavier 
breeds may be due to the same, 
It may not do, either, for the foot 
to be resting always on wet, 
damp grounds, as that might pro- 
duce a tendency to softness in hoof- 
texture; but the changes such as 
horses give themselves in shifting 
their ground according to, weather 
seems the right course, and _per- 
haps it is our variable soil and cli- 
mate that has made the British 
horse what he is. The right policy 


should be, then, to follow that 
of Nature as applicable to the 
country, and that would be to 


haye uplands and lowlands on the 
samte stud estates, with water 
such as the ponies have on_ their 
moorland retreats, and to carefully 
follow out the rules of Nature in 
constantly, changing the locations 
of young stock in accordance with 
the weather.—Livestock Journal. 
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Barbed Wire. 
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Most of us know barbed wire, 
some of us have sworn at it, some 
of us have sat on it and sworn 
some more. The inventor, how- 
ever, 1s still blessing it. It is said 
to have been the luckiest invention 


in history. It came abopit by ac- 
cident. The inventor of barbed 
wire, having a neighbour whose 


pigs trespassed on his garden, he 
put up one day a wire fence of his 
own make. ‘This fence had barbs 
and points on it; it was queer 
and ugly—but it kept out the pigs. 
It was a real barbed wire fence— 
the first in the world—and there 
was millions of money in it; but 
the young owner and his friends 
laughed at its freak appearance. 
One day two strangers saw this 
fence, perceived how well it kept 
out the pigs, realized how cheap 
it was—vealized, in a word, its 
value—and ordered several tons of 
it. Furthermore, they contracted 
to sell for a term of years all the 
barbed wire he could produce. He 
borrowed 1,000 dollars, and set up 
a little factory. A~—few years 
later on he had paid back that loan, 
and was worth qa small matter of 
15,000,000 dollars besides, 
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(Continued from page 227). 
festing his sheep yards and pad- 
docks every time he dresses a 
sheep. It seems probable that 
were all dead animals in which 
flies deposit. maggots destroyed by 
fire, or by, other means, the main 
source of infestation would be 
wiped out. This would, of course, 
be a task demanding tremendous 


vigilance on: the part of run- 
owners. Carcasses of wild ani- 
mals and reptiles would possibly 


have to be dealt with in this man. 
ner.—Exchange. 
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Water Supply for Bees. 


The necessity of providing a 
supply of clean water for bees is 
commented upon by a_ writer in 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, and it js 
pointed out that much valuab,e 
time is frequently lost by the bees 
in having to fly long distances in 
search of water, of ! which they re- 
quire a considerable quantity. Un- 
these conditions it is obvious that 
the best returns cannot be ob- 
tained from bee-keeping. Bees, too, 
aire drowned in large numbers in 
drinking from pools, or from 
water contained in ordinary ves- 
sels, but this continuous loss may 
be obviated by placing chips of 
wood in the water, on which the 
bees can alight. ~ 


In many places bees can obtain 
water for themselves without mak- 
ing any long jorney, by visiting 
drinking places of horses and cat- 
tle and also pumps, etr. But in 
such places the insects are _ fre 
quently a great annoyance, Gene- 
rally, too, many bees are drowned 
under such conditions. To avoid 
annoyance and loss, it is well 
worth while to have a_ place 
where the bees may find water at 
‘all times. 

Such a place shold be provided 
before the bees have formed the 
habit of visiting q pump or horse- 
trough, for that habit having 
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FARMERS! It wili vay you to use our Shares--Post your orders {o us, 


been once formed, the bees will 
not, under ordinary circumstances, 
pay the slightest attention to any 
other drinking place. They may, 
however, by suitable means, be 
enticed away to a new place, if it 
be only a few feet, or even a few 
yards distant. For this purpose, 
the pump or horse trough should 
be covered up so that the bees 
cannot drink from it, and a vessel 
of water set mear by. Next day, 
and each day thereafter, the vessel 
should be moved a little nearer the 
hive. After getting a short dis, 
it can be moved 5 or Io feet each 
day. 
covered up for a few days, and 
afterward keep water constantly at 
the new place, and there should 
be no ,more trouble. 


Whatever vessel is used should 
hold a good supply of water ; and, 
then if care is taken to refill it 
before it has been 
emptied, there is not much danger 
that it will often be entively dry. 


The best thing I have ever tried 
is a tub, or halfbarrel, with cork 
chips or cork dust thrown on the 
water. Put in all the chips pos- 
sible, provided that the bees — will 
have no difficulty in reaching the 
water. The bees are just as safe 


walking over them as on _ the~ 
eround. . 
——_@—___—_. 


Cultivating. : 


The difference between profit and 
loss often turns upon the manner 
and method of cultivation. He who 
cultivates for the mere purpose of 
destroying weeds has missed one 
of the important factors 
should be made the basis for the 
use of the cultivator. Regard the 
cultivator if we will as first and 
foremost a weed-destlroyer, yet its 
moisture preservation is a far 
more important consideration than 
the killing of weeds. We have all 
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heard farmers passing, chrotett the 
discowragements of a dry, season 
remark that they were ‘at least 
able to save cultivating, for weeds 
killed so readily, and grew so 
slowly, that one or two cultiva- 
tions did the work of the season. 
In sich statements there is less | f 
wisdom than philosophy. The fact) 
of the matter is that the dry, 
ee is generally the time when 
a large amount of cultivating | 
should be done. ‘The cultivators 
should be set at work early in 
the ,vear to prepare a dust mulch | 
and retain the spring’s moisture in 
the soil as far as possible. The, 
process should be repeated often so ; 
as to make the mulch continuous, — 
The cultivator should be set to 
work after each rain. ‘Even though 
a shower may be so. slight as to 
penetrate the soil only an inch or 
two, the cultivating should be 
done just as religiously as though 
there had been a genuine soaker. 
A slight rain, ineffective in itself 
is sufficient, however, | to pack he 
surface soil, establish capillary © 
connection with the deeper soil 
layers, and cause a rapid was’ 

ing away of what little moisture 
may be present in the soil thro 
evaporation. Where thorough, c 
sistent cultivation for the purpo 
of conserving soil moisture is 
ried on, the weed proposition 
generally take care of itself, 
the cultivation will be freq 
enough to guarantee an early di 
to all weeds. On stiff soil, of 
soils that have a tendency to pud 
dle, the farmer must  sacrifi 
little on moisture for the sak 
preserving good tilth after he 
rain. Were he to attempt to Si 
allthe moisture possible b: sy! 
ing the cultivator before % il 
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anes at. ett - or a shorter period, as. circum- TRY 
“readily, he would simply stances may require. Im cases 
a puddling surface which where the legs of a horse. show J AMESZ WHITE & SON 
weg bake, and not only make signs of wear as the result of work ' 


la er tillage more difficult, but 
actually help it in conducting 
istuwre from the soil to the at- 
sphere. ‘The same is true as 
ards preparation of the  seed- 
Working the soil before it is 
ciently dry starts the whole 
son wrong. It means a_ vast 
al of extra labour during the 
vating season, and more or 
s unsatisfactory results in spite 
of the extra labour. In general, 
oO , 
€ purpose of retaining and  con- 
“serving soil moisttres, using judg- 
ment as to when the soil © is in 
_ proper condition to work, If this 
M is done, weeds will not make any 
troub‘e.—Farm and Home. 


Staleness. 
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Pasture has long been recognised 
asone of the best things possible 
or ** tun down’’ or “stale” 
orses. When grass will not bring 
hem up there is not much hope. 
. writer in the London Live 
Stock Journal says :—‘‘ The only 
_ remedy for staleness is to turn 
_ the horse to grass for a longer 


work. 


a safe rule to cultivate for ~ 


on hard roads, much can be done 
to restore the limbs and to brace 
them up again by turning the 
horse off for a few months or for 
the whole summer on a_ soft gnd 
spongy pasture. The legs and feet 
of stabled horses are always great- 
ly benefited by turning out, and 
an occasional run at grass will do 
much to preserve tha limbs and 
keep thenr sound. If the legs are 
much worn, or if there has been 
an actual sprain, it is advisable, 
if not absolutely necessary, to blis- 
ter before turning the horses away. 
In any case a horse that is given 
a run at grass on account of leg 


trouble needs a long rest if any” 


permanent good is to result there- 
from. The legs may. 
pretty quickly after the horse has 
been turned away, but this must 
not be taken as evidence that they 
are fully restored, nor should it 
tempt the owner to take up the 
animal and bring it into work 
again prematurely. In cases of 
leg trouble a rest of, at any rate, 


‘ten weeks is necessary if any per- 


manent good is to be eflected, and 
more often than not a consider- 


‘ably longer run at grass than this 


will be beneficial.”’ 


& BRITTEN’S REGISTERED DENTISTRY. 
_ ARTIFICIAL TEETH ON EASY WEEKLY PAYMENTS. 

‘Painless Extractions One Shilling. Gold Fillings. 
Only Addrese— 
_--—-—s- 20, CURRIE STREET (Opposite Savings Bank). 

_ Open Saturday Evenings 7 to 9 p.m. Daily, 9 to 5.80. Saturday, 9 tol. 


Crown and Bridge 
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THE SIGN OF THE BEST 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


‘GLOBE | 
os es ‘These save all tus Gream. 


Il Separators are not alike, because some SAVE MORE CREAM than others, and 
10st cream is MOST PROFITABLE to buy. Intending 


LINK- 
BLADE 


BOWL INSEATIO., 


uyers should/remember that SEPARATORS ARE USED EVERY DAY, and the 
‘a cream saved will soon pay the whole cost of the machine. 
__tests prove that ‘‘Globe” Separators practically save ALL the Cream. 


The most accurate 
” 


GOULD, Naracoorte, writes :—We are still perfectly satisfied that our machine is cne of the best 
We have had it over 6 years now, and it still works as it did at first. 
booklet. Free for the asking. 


Get illustrated 


“NORMAN & CO, Bank Street, Adelaide. 


SOLE IMPORTERS. 


fine down 


loosens the soil, and, as is 
_known, a loose soil has more re- 


238, CARRINGTON ST., ADELAIDE, 
Saag 7 oa 
Jaths and Bath Heaters, 
Tanks, Skylights, etc., 
And all kinds of Plumbing Work. 
First Quality Work Only. 


Ventilators, 


*Phone—Central 2731. 


Retention of Moisture in 


the Soil. 
When it is considered that for 
the production of one pound of 


dry substance our cultivated crops 


required three or four hundred 
ponds of water it is easy to 
comprehend what an important 


function the moisture in the soil 
exercises, and how necessary it is 
to keep the water deposited by 
the winter rains from drying off 
before the crops can utilize it, be- 
cause the rainfall during the grow- 
ing period is irregular, and would 
freqirently be insufficient to fur- 
nish the requisite amount of water 
to the plants, which, without this 
dissolving element, are unable to 
absorb the plant-food in the soil. 
To retain the winter moisture it 
is desirable, as far as possible, to 
prevent the spring winds from 
effecting too great a drying action. 


Deep cultivation in the autumn 
contributes to the improvement of 
the moisture soil condition, as the” 
water reservoir may be said to 
be thereby enlarged and more mois- 
ture stored up. Anything that 
enriches the humus in the soil also 


increases its power of retaining 
moisture. The humus not only 
attracts moisture to itself, but 


well 


tentive power than a close one. 


KALGOORLIE - HOTEL, 


HINDLEY STREET. 


CHARLES HONES, Proprietor 
(Late of Theatre Royal Hotel). 


Country 

Tariff, 25/- per week; 4/6 
per day. 

' Beds, 1/6 per night. Meals 1/- 


Good accommodation for 
visitors. 
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® Poultry 


Notes Q 


Frauds About ? 


The influence of the male bird on 
the laying of the pullets got by 
him is a well recognised fact in 
more advanced poultry breeding. 
This recognition is far from gene- 
ral, still in successful work it may 
be taken asthe rule. It is’ not . 
often that one reads of so marked 
an adverse instance as that re- 
corded by Mr. A. E. Terry, in con- 
nection with one of the Tasmanian 
competitions, as follows :— 


“In the second competition a 
pen headed the list with 1,318 eggs 
—a very creditable performance. 
During that year the exhibitor 
referred to very much admired a 
certain strain of birds, which cer- 
tainly, caught the eye so far as 
appearances went. The male bird 
was purchased and mated to some 
of his best-laying hens. I under- 
stand that the pen entered in the 
third competition was the progeny 
of this mating. The six birds 
only produced goo eggs during the 
12 months; 418 less than won the 
previous year. Subsequently I be 
- came aware that the cockerel caime 
from a strain of birds which in the 
competition only averaged 100 eggs 
per bird.” 


In such cases as the above we 
are on plain ground. The bird 
makes no pretence to be other 
than he is. As far as we know 
his history he is a plain and un. 
concealed rotter, but he isn’t a 


fraud. 
— The Fraud, — 

A fraud is something which pre- 
tends he, she, or it is something 
he is not, and it is just this which 
makes him dangerous. Do — such 
things exist in our popltry pens ? 


a Blue Andalusian male -with a 
Blue Andalusian hen and you get 
blue, white and splashed chicks. 
Why? There are frauds about, 


though it must be admitted that 


the apparently genuine article is 
the real fraud in this case. Put 
a certain type of Rose comb ;to 
another Rose comb and you geet 
rose and single combs. Why ? 
There are frauds about. The Rose 


is rose in appearance not in breed- 
ing. Mate a certain type of white 
Leghorn together and you _ get 
Browns, Whites, and _ splashes. 
Why? There are frauds 
The parent whites were bred from 
brown and white but did not show 
it. They were not what they 
seemed. Mate a rose comb with 
a pea comb and you get which? 
Each, you say; wrong, you get 
neither, but walnut. Mate these 
two walnuts together and you get 
what? All walnuts, you say; 
wrong again. Things are _ evi- 
dently not what they seem for you 
get single, rose, pea, and walnut. 
Why ? Rose is dominant to no 
rose, Pea is dominant to no pea, 
Walnmt is the form taken by the. 
comb containing both of the dom- 
inant characters, and single ap- 
pears when the dominant of 
neither is present. Mark that sen- 
tence please. It has, we believe, 
a message to all thoughtful poul- 
try keepers. 
— A Problem. — 

Yow mate qa 250 laying hen with 
a 250 descended cock and you get 
what? and why? As to. the 
what, competitors in seven States 
answer with one accord, anything 
from I00 eggs to 250 eggs, and 
they wish they didn’t. They do 
it in public, there is no appeal 
from the published figures. Truely 


It seems more than possible. Put there are some frauds about, birds ence of the comb; but are the dif 
ee 
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which are not what they seem, 
As to the why. Competitors have 
no answer beyond bad Iuck. Science 
has no time for bad luck, it is a 
word unknown in its vocabulary 
and in the few examples of many 
which we have quoted above, is- 
giving us aq hint, What is the 
weak spot of our poultry breeding 
work, it is the hidden fraud, the | 


bird, which is not what she or he . 
_ seems, 


It isn’t ;their, fault, ! it. 
isn’t that they won’t use a quality 
which Nature or their parents 
have given them, it is simply that 
they do not possess a. quality 
which Nature or their parents had 
not the power to transmit tio them 
and man has not known enough to 
read the signs, but he is learning. 

z 

— A Possible. Solution, — 


Is there not something very sug- 
gestive in the walnut comb; bear 
in mind, this is not faney ‘bmt 
amply demonstrated, scientifically 
proved fact, recorded with qa hun: 
dred others in a-hundred books 
which are the text books of mod- 
ern biology and to a less extended 
extent of breeding. Moreover, they 
not only always act in this way 
but do it in certain known ‘and 
definite ratio. Is there not some- 
thing which can help us from un- 
certainty to a measurable degree 
of certainty. It seems worth more 
than a passing thought. If the 
production of a certain form of 
comb depends on certain inborn 
gametic qualities, if the produc- 
tion of a certain colour of feather 
depends on certain quite different 
inborn qualities and so on 
through the list of proved facts, 
is it not more than conceivably 
possible that the production of a 
certain form or capacity of egg- 
laying is due to equally defi- 
nite inborn qualities and that they 
can be equally sorted out and once 
sotted out be’ fixed for genena- 
tions. You see the external differ- 
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rences likely to be less real be- 
ise they, are unseen, [et us 
d of the idea that a chick is 
utcomée merely of the union 
iS parents and that it is com- 
osed of a casual mixture of the 
i elements and proportions 
. Hf this were so we might 
the comb instead of being 
ite in numbers and in type, 
ids vary in all conceivable 
es and patterns. Modern 
dlogy says the chick is not, in 
: than a very limited sense, 
child of its parents. It is 
me gametic constitution which 


id gone ancestors and will go on 
future generations, an endless 
n splitting up and reconstruct- 
always the same yet ever 
ging, which counts. However, 
"s rather away from the point. 


The unit characters which con- 
trol the comb are clear and dis- 
tinct, for instance, they are quite 
Separate from colour and there is 
ho merging. Nature has g certain 
umber of patterns of ~-comb. 
She makes varying combinations 
yit always the same, and what 
She does once she does always 
in the same proportion. A 


e of giving the lot or none 
all. If the unit 
ters which govern comb do this 
why not the unit characters which 
yovern egg production. Is there 
any reason why they shojtld not 
act in precisely the saime manner. 
ere not, on the contrary, very 
good reason for thinking on the 
evidence of our yards and com- 


ng of this sort going on. Look 
ck at the explanation of the im- 
pure walnut and read the same 
formpila in other.words as applied 
to egg production. Average egg 
production is dominant to no egg 
duction. High egg production 
ominant to no egg production. 
imum egg production (250 a 
ir) is the form taken by the 
ten containing both the domin- 
} and low egg production - ap- 
s when the dominant of 
ver is present. Does it sound 


ame ‘to the parents from dead 


charac- 


tions that there has been some- - 
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any less far-fetched when applied 


to tomb production which we 
know to be a fact than to egg 
production as postulated by the 


‘Pearl theory we _ referred, to 


last month. 
(To be Continued), 
—_————_-e—- 


——y 


| Dual-Purpose. 


All over the world the rivalry 
between the special as against the 
general-purpose breeds goes on 
Beef and milk, wool and mutton, 
straw or grain, quantity and quali- 
ty, ete. In poultry it is just the 
same, eggs ot meat or both, It 
is of course admitted that you get 
the maximum result with a 
specialized breed for a given pur- 
pose, but it is held by many that 
you get the greatest money return 
from breeds which, though not the 
highest in any one quality, are 
good in two. There is, however, 


no absolute best, it is a question 
of men and markets. 

The real question that the  re- 
cently-organized General Purpose 


Poultry Club is up against is the 


latter. The men are all right, 
they know the merits of their 
breeds, what they have to do is 


to drive them home to the public. 
In the last resort the deciding fac- 
tor is the consumer. You can 
write, talk, and illustrate, but un- 
less you have the goods, and they 
ate the sort the public wants, you 
don’t get very far. The meeting 
the other night was splendidly at- 
tended. It showed the interest 
which is being taken in the sub- 
ject, but it somehow, or to some 
extent, missed the mark or fell 
short of it. We know that it is 
more easy to criticise than to con- 
struct , and in writing the above 
we do so in no unfriendly spirit. 
The job before those interested in 
any case is difficult, but it will 
be made lighter if all do what they 
can to help. To push down the 
public throat even a good thing 
which g portion of the said public 
does not know’ it wants, and the 


IN READINESS FOR A HOT SUMMER! 


The New Parafield Poultry Station has been covered with 

“KINGS COMPO ”,—The Ideal Roof Cooling Preparation. A 

48 1b tin will cover 720 sq. feet with two coats—Price 7/6. Obtain- 
able from all-hard ware stores or the sole agents. 


ERING & CO., 


~ % WAYMOUTH STREET. 
_- Country Agents wanted, write today forfull Pariiculars. 
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[2Poultry Papers for'ls. 
° 

‘9 c THE AUSTRALIAN HEN 

IN AND FANCIERS’ FRIEND 

is the generally acknowledged 

beat Poultry & Fanciers’ Paper 


in the Commonwealth. It is published 
twice a month and costs 5s. a year, post 
free. But to prove its value, we shall send 
you 12 back numbers—a liberal poultry 
eduscation—post free, for ls. ~ Money back 
if you are not satisfied. Write to-day before 
they have all gone. 


oa 


The Australian Hen 


: AND FANCIERS’ FRIEND, 
786 GEORGE ST., SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


remainder knows it does not, is a 
pretty big contract. Yet this is 
practically what has to be done. 
A step in the right direction, will 
be to frankly recognise just what 
the public do want and cater for 
it. In all business propositions it 
is not what you think the buyer 
ought to want but what he really 
does want or he thinks he wants, 
which counts, and the quicker you 
tumble to this and suit your wares 
to’ his wishes the better. 


For all practical purposes a fowl 
consists of four qualities, eggs, 
meat, maternity, and appearance. 
They have, however, very different 
values. One man in a hundred 
wants appearance as the leading 
line, most people will chance the 
question of broodiness ; compara- 
tively few trouble about meat but 
practically every: person wants 
eggs and wants them often. How 
do the club propose to meet the 
position. They have nothing to. ex- 
pect from the man who wants only, 
appearance, nothing from the few 
people who grow prime table poul- 
try for home use, and nothing 
from the man who banks on a 
straight flush in eggs. Whom have 
they left ? Well, a very big. and 
important crowd, but one who has 
very decided notions as to what 
he wants. He is found in all the 
suburbs, in the country towns, and 


on 75 per cent. of the farms of 
the country, and he, too, wants 
eggs all the time, meat where 


and when you show him a profit, 
broodiness in August and Septem- 
ber, and behind him and upon 
whom he is dependant is the con- 
“sumer. How does the proposa 
meet the position. 4 
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Poultry Costs. 


On the labour question, the re- 
port of the last competition states 
“that on a commercial plant 
birds would be in large flocks and 
attendence labour would cost very 
much less.’’ This is fortunate, for 
otherwise poultry keeping would 
be equivalent to insolvency,* It 
adds that this fact is mentioned 
“to prevent misunderstanding.” 
One is, of course, lost in admira- 
tion of the excellence of the  in- 
tention, but regrets that it does 
not lead to something more defi- 
nite. Of course it is admitted 
that there is q difference, but this 
diflerence may be q great deal 
over-estimated and there two sides 
to the question. The costs are 
admittedly greater, but what 
about the results. The actual pre- 
paration of the food takes the 
same time per bird whether fed in 
six flocks or thirty, the 
collecting eggs is much the same 
per egg, whether you lift six or 
thirty per nest, it is only the dis- 
tribution which counts. In any 
case, one has to do a lot of walk- 
ing where eight hundred birds are 
concerned, for it is not usuaJ, at 
ali events not at Government 
Colleges, to dump mesh about in 
barrow loads or wheat in sacks 
full. This, however, is not thé im+ 
portant point. 


Are we not rather given to over- 


looking the difference that this sub- 


division makes or may make _ to 
the results? Would thirty birds 
penned together lay five times as 
mahy eggs as six together ? Gene- 
ral opinion says no, and general 
opinion is often right. It certain- 


ly would be interesting and possibly 


very instructive-to know at what 
point the limit of maximum indi- 
vidjial production per pen inmate 
is reached and at what point it 
pays to increase the number of 
pens rather than number of in- 
mates. What does our depart- 
ment say? As far as we know, 
it follows the historic example of 


the sailors’ parrot—we refer, of 
course, to the respectable sailors’ 
parrot—not the other one. Any- 


way, the report has nothing to 
say on this score. It finds room, 
however, to mention that “at a 
recent conference of poultry in- 
structors and investigators from 
twenty-eight comtries, it was 
stated, that the work of our 
South Australian poultry station 
and competitions was well known.” 
We have a glimmering idea that it 
was Major Norton who made that 
remark. In any case, it leaves a 
good deal to be desired in the way 


time of 


a, 
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of detail. For instance, the work 
of the Adelaide burglars is. ‘ well 
known’ but does not necessarily 
meet with the unqualified approval 
of those most interested, 
noticed in an Adelaide paper the 
other day, an exhilarating com- 
munication from a north country 
correspondent, that a local  resi- 
dent was “well known’) but it 
went on to say that he was leav- 
ing in custody of the police, and 
rather plainly hinted that his de- 
parture was not regarded as an 
irreparable loss. To be “ well 
known ’’ may of course be highly 
desirable. 


There is one Seat we rather en- 
vy those assorted investigators 
and instructors, and-that is their 
apparent knowledge of the work 
of the South Australian poultry 
stations. This hardly seems fair, 
for if one asked, say, the first 
dozen native poultrymen one met, 


replies would be in-about, the fol- 
lowing proportions-—Two would 
be enthusiaistic admirers, a trifle 


vagjze perhaps, but quite genuine. 

Two would not know. they had ex- 
isted. Two would probably say, 
“Oh, just messing ropmd and 
spending money.’”’ Two would be 
anxious to see a report. ‘Two 
might be hoping to sell qa _ little- 
stock, and would beg to be ex- 
cused, and two might express their 
opinion in language unfitted for 
publication. ‘ 


— They would not be Missed. — 


Referring again to the six as 
against 30 or 300 per cent. Is it 
not rather feeble that. with the 
materials lying at hand in the 
competitions to settle this ques- 
tion and others of more import- 
ance once and for all, without dis- 
turbing the competitive side in the 
least, nothing has been done. ‘The 
doings of the lower 50 per cent. of 
the pens alter the first four or six 
months, is of no conceivable  in- 
terest or importance to anyone 
not even to competitors. Yet rea- 
sonably used, by being split up 
into a number of contrasting pens 
of varying numbers, they could 
have been made of very great ser- 
vice to poultry keepers generally. 
What’s more simple than to take 
say, the last six pens. From each 
pen take one bird and make a pen 
of six, then two birds from each 


of the original six pens and make 


intoa pen of 12, the remaining 
three from each pen to form a pen 


of 18. Make, say, ten of these sets 


of pens, that is, Io of six each, 
10 of 12 each, and to of eighteen 
each. That would take the 
360 worst scorers out of the com- 
petition proper. They would all be 
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<very great 


. public. 
- curred to the 


‘ably used ? 


power. One couldn't “get 
material for the ‘work : 
wants doing. There are, o 
other matters which might, to a 
extent, have 
settled by this time. Twenty-five 
pounds prize money split up 
amongst the owners of. a com- 
parative teams, and the advan- 
tage of not having their heroic 
efforts to dodge the bottom: place’ 
published every week, would, we 
imagine, be weleomed by competi y 
tors. 

During the last five years about 
2,000 birds have each spent six or 
eight months at Roseworthy at a 
cost of some hundreds of pounds 
without ~the slightest benefit to 
themselves, their ownefs, or the 
Has the idea ever oc- 
Department that 
these birds might have been profit-— 
Apparently not, or if 
so they have very success- 
fully smothered its prompting. 
Hawkesbury, as usual, are taking | 
the lead in this matter, ‘though on 
somewhat different lines. 


~ 
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Whether it is wise to keep hens 
over their second year is a ques- 
tion, which has been a good — deal 
discussed, the correct answer, no 
doubt, depends on circumstances, 
The Hawkesbury College competi- 
tions have given us a lot of infor 
mation on the subject, and it i 
interesting to compare those fi 
gures with some reported by the 
Maryland Expt. Station. <A flock 
of 60 pullets selected from a, larger 
flock of 140 White Leghoens, was 
used for the experiment. During 
the pullet year the 60 birds: used 
for the experiment produced 10.28¢ 
eggs, or an average of 171.3 eggs 
per head. In the second year they 
produced 149.05 per bird, and if 
the third year 115 eggs per bird d 
Thus, while the decrease in the 
number of eggs per bird for th 
second year as compared with tk 
first year was 22, the decrease i 
the third year as compared wit 
the first year was 56.2 eggs Dé 
bird. ‘The report concludes — 
the difference in second year 
is not sufficiently marked to 
fy the discarding of second 
hens, especially as such stock 
well suited for breeding purpo 
The Hawkesbury averages a 
Ist year, 167; 2nd year, 133; 
year, IIS. This is for the 
series of competitions, eleven 
I year, six of two years, and 
of three years, and for ‘all br 
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ui we take the — White Leghorns 
alone’ for the competition ending 
last April, we have 189 for the rst 
ur White Leghorns, 14r for 2nd 
ir White Leghorns, and’ 123 for 

d year birds, which makes a 
~ total of 151 eggs a year for three 
from the Australian Leg- 
horn” as against 145 eggs a year for 
three years by the American. 
_ Brought down to ‘figures our love. 
ly climate does not appear to 
amount to much, In this. connec- 
tion ‘it is ‘interesting to remember 

t old time writers put the 
figures for good layers at 180, 140 
and roo, down to to for the 
seventh year. They had no public 
figures to put wp, of course, but 


fa _ ingly, near the mark.. Biddy her- 
self, too, seems to eee known 
quite a lot about laying long be- 
fore the first expert was hatched 
¥ or laying competition started. 
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Dead in Shell. 
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Occasionally ‘a number of  chick- 
ens seem unable to make their 
- way out of the shell; these chick- 
ens are apparently fully formed. 
_ but for some reason have not suf 

_ ficient strength to pierce the shell, 
and consequently die, so far _as 

; % one can tell, from exhaustion. It 
is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of artificial incubation, and 
most people suffer from time ‘to 
time in this direction. While it 
_ may not always be possible to pre- 
vent dead-in-shell, as it is com- 
monly termed and while, however 
careful one may /be, a few fally- 
formed chickens may fail to hatch, 
yet there are a good many contri- 
_ butory causes which, if neglected, 
may very considerably swell the 
number of chickens dying during 
ne last day or two of incubation. 


In nearly all cases when dead-in- 
_ shell occurs the machine is at once 
_ blamed, and while it is some- 
times: undoubtedly due to an in- 
ferior make of incubator being em- 
ployed, : it is much more frequent- 
ely: the management that is at fault. 
In fact, very seldom indeed is the 
chine to blame, unless, of 
se, al unreliable one is used ; 
is a mistake to economise too 
atly in the incubator itself, and 
it pays far better in the long run 
to secure a thoroughly reliable 

nd trustworthy machine. Some- 
es dead-in-shell is due neither to 
a poor-incubator nor to faulty 
eeegeient, but to the eggs them- 
It appears reaSonable to 
( Ht that lack of stamina or 


they appear to have been surpris- 
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vigour or if too many hens are A Poultty Meeting. 
mated with one male bird, many 
in their turn produce weak and To the Editor. 
delicate chickens, possessing insuf- Dear Sir.—The meeting on table 


ficient strength to pierce the shell. 
Though strange to say there is 
very little evidence to support this. 

The treatment of the eggs be- 
tween the time they are laid and 
placed into the incubator is of 
some importance. It is said that 
shaking has a very injurious effect 
upon the germs, and afterwards 
upon the chickens, but we do not 
think this accounts for one _ per 
cent. Stale eggs generally result 
in a great, deal of dead-in-shell, 
and as far as possible mo egg 
should be more than a week old 
when placed within the egg draw- 
er. During the time they are 
waiting to be set they, should be 
kept at as even gq temperature as 
possible, preferably about 50 to 55 
degrees. They should be carefully 
handled, as rough treatment gener- 
ally results in dead germs. 

— Pure Air Necessary. — 

An insufficient supply of pure 
fresh air during the three weeks of 
incubation is often held responsible 
for dead-in-shell, but we are told 
that average inqtbator air is 


'“ purer’? than that under a, hen. 


‘Great variations in temperature 
within the inqibator must be 
avoided ; if it does not actually kill 
them it makes the chickens, ; when 
hatched, extremely delicate and 
difiicult.to rear. Slight variations 
are immaterial to the hatching re- 
sults, and cannot often be avoided. 

— Lack of Moisture. — 

ack of moisture is a very com- 
mon cause of this complaint, and 
during a spell of extremely dry 
weather a much larger percentage 
of chickens fail to make a success- 
ful exit. In a tank machine there 
is generally a water tray beneath 
the egg drawer, and this should 
never be allowed to run dry, as 
if it does the inner and outer mem- 
branes are almost certain to be- 
come thick, making it much hard- 
er work for the chicken to pierce 
the shell. The incubator is so ar- 
ranged that all the fresh air that 
enters has to pass through this 
water tray, or rather through the 
canvas which covers it, and in 
this manner moisture is taken ‘to 
the eggs. If, therefore, it becomes 
dry, an insufficient supply of mois- 
ture is being received by the eggs, 


which thickens the membranes and ~ 


causes dead-in-shell. Whether there 
is water or not, it is said to be an 
excellent plan to dip the eggs for 
about thirty seconds into warm 
water, heated to 103 degrees. 


When you start to 


* poultry improvement seemed to me 


to be chiefly remarkable for what 
was missing. ‘The president ex- 
plained the objects in detail, which 
was hardly necessary at this stage. 
The Expert showed cinematograph 
views of the life of a chick, very 
interesting but hardly to the point 
under discussion. One speaker re- 
minded me of the lawyer’s dodge, 
when ‘‘no case abuse the other 
side,’ and the principal ornament 
presuinably arranged for and who 
we were led to believe, had the 
whole bag of tricks in his pocket 
and the figures at his fingers’ ends 
did not turn up. Unless the club 
has more to offer, they will not 
get much support from practical 
breeders. We want to get all 
the information we can, but prin- 
cipally we want to get together 
on the selling side. Am I _ not 
right ?—Yours, etc., Un oa 
(Probably you are, but did you 
get on to it at the meeting. If 
not, you missed a chance to do 
your little bit and that will be the 
way to help on the cause, We 
imagine you over-estimated the im- 
portance of the absentee, interest- 
ing as anything he might have had 
to say would have been. If, how- 
ever, the club has the elements of 
a go in it, it won’t hang fire for 
that reason. Presumably the Hx- 
pert could have given any, figures 
asked for of costs, weights, and 
to some extent, of sale receipts 
from the Roseworthy Poultry Sta- 
tion results. Experimental results 
are not perhaps considered as en- 
tirely conclusive and satisfactory 
as those put up in the way 
of getting a living. In both cases, 
however, figures and facts can only 
be a guide to the individual 
breeder. Each one is limited by 
his own ability and his conditions. 
bank on an- 
other man’s figures, however pains- ~ 
taking and accurate, you may be 
making trouble for yourself. On 
the main point that poultry flesh 
under ordinary circumstances, re- 
turns more than it costs, there is 
no dispute. One point you over- 
look, this is not a  straight-out 
table poultry proposition, if it 
were it would be much more sim- 
ple. The question before the house 
is to put up a bird which lays 
practically as well as a high class 
Leghorn, weighs 2 or 3 Ibs. more, 
tastes 20 to 30 per cent. better, 
rears I or 2 broods and makes 
as much money in the year. That's 
what the public wants. It’s a stiff 
order. Can you help it forward?) 
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Artificial Incubation. 


— To Cool or Not to Cool. — 


It has been the invariable cus- 
tom, based on what has been con- 
sidered natural conditions, for 
breeders to give daily attention to 
eggs under the process of. artificial 


incubation, for the purpose of air- 
ing and cooling them, As is known, 
eggs when being incubated by a 


hen are left in the nest as q mat- 


ter of course when her ladyship 
goes forth to forage for food. 
During her absence the eggs are 


aired and cooled, for in some cases 
a hen will remain away from her 
nest any time from a quarrter to 
half an hour. 


Whether it is essential that eggs 


should be cooled and aired is a 
matter that has taken up _ the 
attention of poultry experts in 


America. By them certain tests 
have been made to assure them- 
selves whether those processes are 
necessary. ‘ 
The tests were made at _ the 
West Virginia University Agricultural 
Station, U.S.A., and were careful- 
ly carried out. White Leghorn 
eggs were used, and these were se- 


lected so as to make the eggs in 
the two incubators as similar as 
possible. Special note was made 


in each case of the maximum and 
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minimum outside temperatures dur- 
ing incubation. 


The chickens from this test were 
marked and kept in the same 
brooder for three weeks, and were, 
of course, subjected to the 
conditions as to food and temper- 
ature. At the termination of the 
time there had died 16 chickens 
hatched from the non-cooled eggs, 
and 18 chickens from those cooled. 
On weighing, it was found at three 
weeks that the chickens from the 
cooled eggs weighed 14.7 Ibs. per 
hundred, while those from the non- 
cooled eggs weighed 16.8 ibs. per 
hundred. 


There were, of course, variations 
in further tests, but ‘the whole of 
the tests are fairly summarised, by 
those having the management as 
follow :— 


‘““In the first trial, with the ven- 
tilators open and with an average 
maximum and minimum outside 
temperatpire of 80 degrees and 54-7 
degrees respectivel}, a better hatch 
was obtained, and the chicks were 
stronger when the eggs were not 
cooled.” 


‘“In the first trial, with the ven- 
ventilators, and with a low tem- 
perature, the eggs not cooled 
degrees respectiv ely, a better hatch 


was obtained, and the chicks were’ 
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stronger than was the case with 


other treatment. 


“In tests:3, 24, and 5, conducted 
simultaneously, with closed ventil- 
ators, and a high outside temper- 


ature the eggs not cooled hatched 


better than the cooled eggs in the 
two Cyphers (incubators), and not 
so well in the Prairie state (incu- 
bator). The chicks, however, from 


the cooled eggs were materially 


stronger in all three hatches, as 
fewer of them died. This would 
seem to indicate that in warm 
weather, when the. circulation of 
air in the incubator tends to be- 
come sluggish, and especially with 
an insuflicieht opening of the ven- 


tilators, it may be advisable to 
air the eggs for a. reasonable 
length of time, for the _ purpose of — 


giving the embryos. a more 
quaté supply of oxygen. ” 


“Tt is difficult to conceive of any, 


valid reason for cooling eggs dur-_ 
ing incubation and thus slowing ~ 
down the vital processes, and these 


experiments seem to indicate that 


the beneficial effects which un- 


questionably sometimes result from — 


the cooling process and airing, 
are due to the airing, and that thetd 
cooling of the eggs during) the pro- — 
cess below the proper incubating: 
temperature, when considered — byYy 
itself, is deterimental. 4 
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American Sweets. 


bes By Kathleen James. 
These sweets can be made in the 
Benny room ; they require no fire, 

are easy to make once one knows 
_ the proper method, and if the di- 
rections given are carried out the 
— result will Baptise and delight the 
5 maker. 


The following ingredients will be 
DP teqnired to experiment on: Two 
j Pi couinds of icing sugar (costing 10d.) 
» the whites of two eggs, thalf a 

pound of shelled walnuts, a quar- 

ter of a pound of ‘sweet almonds, 

je small bottle of rose water, a 

bottle of cochineal, green colour- 

ing, a bottle of essence of coffee, 

and some vanilla and lemon fla- 

youring. If chocolate creams are 
wanted. a quarter or half a pound 

i cake chocolate must be bought 

in addition; but to make these 

latter either a fire or a_ spirit 

Bien: will be needed. The flavour- 
E ings and colourings used are those 

to be found in most store cup- 

_ boards, and only a few. drops ol 
each kind are used. 


y The first thing to do is to break 

up the icing sugar and pass it 
through a fine wire sieve. Take 

one-third of the walnuts, selecting 
ee. the broken bits and the smaller 

piece ; chop them as finely as pos- 
a —Billel aa aa 
Blanch the almonds act chop 
half in the same way as the wal- 
Ban. 


Having made these preparations, 
heat ap. the white of two eggs very 


carefully packed. 


| two Tins New Season’s Jam. 4 Ibs. 
_ Four ilb. Tins Australian Meats | 


One Tin Kruse’s Insecticide .. i 
Two Bottles McLintock’s Madras Pickles 
| One Bottle Hire’e American Root Beer for 


One Nice Sponge, worth 6d. 
Bottle Masen’s Ciderine 
ne Dozen Best Safetv Matches’ 


4 


parcel for 


. spoon, 


ie moar large size Tins Miller’s Peerless Shoe Blaeking for za 
Two Bottles Leggo’s Celebrated Bendigo Tomato Sauce for .. 


@ne Tin Alkali, for scrubbing and Pcpeeneig. 6d. size 


ne 101b. and one 51b Tin, age. wale, 2f- quality Tea, reduced to buyers of this 
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slightly. Put the icing’ sugar ina 
medium sized basin, and stir in 
the whites of eggs with a wooden 
working the mixture tho- 
roughly, so that every particle of 
sugar -may be moistened, but as 
slightly as may be ;,it should be 
grainy, not wet enough to form a 
paste. Now take a fourth of the 
prepared sugar and put it in a 
large pudding basin ; cover the re- 
mainder till wanted, as it will dry 
up if exposed to the air. 


Por out half qa tablespoonful of 
rose water; to this add three or 
four drops of cochineal ; mix them 
well together, and pour very grad- 
ually into the sugar in the pud- 
ding basin. Stir well all the time 
with a wooden spoon. The mix- 
ture should then be of a pale pink 
eolour and exactly of the con- 
sistency of well worked putty. 


Now divide this’ mixture again 
into four parts. Take one part, 
covering the other three, and work 
into it with the hands as much of 
the chopped walnut as it will ab- 
sorb. If too dry, a few drovs of 
rose water may be added: if ‘too 
moist, add a little more dry icine 
sugar. Experience will soon tell 
one when it is of the right con-_ 
sietency: it should not erumble, 
yet should not stick to the hands, 


When the sugar has absorbed 
sufficient walnut, work it into a 
square an inch thick ; make it even 
at the edges by pressing it with a 
knife. Now cut it into lengths 
and then across to form sweets atl 
inch square. Flatten each of these 
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For the sum of £1 10s we will deliver to Adelaide Railway Station the following goods, 
Tf you want them put on board boat, please add 1/- extra. 
value not mentioned in this list may be substituted in place of any of the smaller lines. 
cots are to be booked to a prepaid station”or siding, it will prevent delay if you add what you 
think will be the cost of freight. % 
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A. J. TOWER CO. «QWE 

_ BOSTON, U.S.A. © Rs, 
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in turn by patting them gently 
with a knife, so that they will 
form nice even squares; then leave 
them aside on ag dish or tin which 
has been very slightly rubbed over 
with fresh butter. They are fin- | 
ished. 


Now take a second 
the pink sugar, roll it 
try board, divide into small por- 
tions, and form these into balls 
with the hands the size of marbles. 
Take half a walnut. between. the 
finger and thumb of the left hand, 


portion of 
on the pas- 


_ place the ball over it, cover with 


a second half of walnut, and press 


gently to make the centre bulge 
slightly at each side. The balls 
should be of uniform size. ‘Put 


them beside the squares already 
made. 


With a third portion of the 
pink sugar mix as much chopped 
almonds as it will take up. Form 


into sqiares or balls as preferred. 


Form the remainder of the pink 
sugar into balls the size of mar- 
bles. jay each ball in turn in the 
hollow of the hand, and press into 
the centre a blanched almond. 


While making these sweets have 
a basin and a towel at one side to 
rinse one’s hands now and again. 


A’ second portion of the sugar 
mixed with white of egg may now 
be measured out. Dilute a little 
green colouring with a  dessert- 
spoonful or so of lemon juice ; mix 
well, and stir thoroughly into the 
sugar so that all'may be exactly 
the same shade. When coloured, di- 
vide into four, and proceed in ex- 
actly the same manner as fon the 
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G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
25-27 Steamship Buildings, 
CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 
PORTERS, 


on Commission’ Only. 


Special attention given to the 
Export of Fruit to English, Ger- 
man, and other Markets. 


Woodwool, Apple Wrapping Paper, 
Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in the 
regulation Export Sizes. 


All Orchardists’ requisites suppled 
at Lowest Rates. 


Agent for— 


The Harvey Orchard Ploughs and 
Cultivators. 


BAVE-U Motor Power Spray Pumps. 
On view at our North Terrace Store. 


pink, mixing one portion. with 
chopped walnuts, another with 
chopped almonds, forming a third 
into balls, and setting these be- 
tween half walnuts, and laying an 
almond in the centre of the balls 
formed from the fourth portion. 


More of the prepared sugar, viz., 
the sugar mixed with white of egg, 
may be coloured and flavoured 
with essence of coffee and then 
made into sweets like the first and 
second batches. -Coffee is generally 
a favourite flavouring for sweets, 
so if liked a larger proportion 
may be made with it than with 
the other kinds. The remainder of 
the sugar may be either left white 
and flavoured with vanilla, or fla- 
voured and coloured with choco- 
late and vanilla. 


Once a trial has been made with 
these sweets numberless varieties 
can be made. Green coloured, ones 
may be coloured with pistachios, 
others may be flavojired with dif- 
ferent liqueurs (and these are deli- 
cious), and coloured according to 
the colour of the flavouring. Gin- 
ger, too, is excellent; a little 
syrup from. a ginger jar will mois- 
ten and flavour sufficiently, and 
dried ginger may be used to decor- 
ate with. 


For chocolate cream a fire or 
heat of some kind is required. 
When making the above sweets set 
aside four or five of each variety, 
formed into balls the size of mar- 


_ tered paper and leave 


bles, to be afterwards coated with 
chocolate. For this scrape half a 
pound of cake chocolate into an 
enamelled saucepan, add a gill or 
more of water, and set over the 
fire to boil. When boiling it should 
be liquid enough to pour, just as 
for chocolate icing, so add water 
or chocolate to bring it to the re- 
quired consistency. Popir it into a 
pudding dish, and set this over 
boiling water. Now throw into 
the chocolate one by one the pre- 
pared sweets, turn them :over that 
they may be coated all over, and 
then lift them out with a strong 
hat-pin, holding each one for a 
moment or two over the chocolate 
to drain. Place on a sheet of but- 
them till 
morning, when they may be glazed 
with confectioner’s glaze or with 
white of egg. Raise the chocolates 
gently off the paper. All these 
sweets Should be packed in tin 
boxes and kept: air tight, when 
they will remain fresh for an in- 
definite period, but if exposed to 
the air they harden. 


————_o-——__—_—_—— 
Home Hints. 


— The Cold that Kills. 


Doctors say that cold ankles kill 
more women than nerves and dis- 
ease put together. This may be 
an exaggeration, but it is not too 
much to say that when the ankles 
are well protected and kept warm 
their owner is not likely to suffer 
with colds. When a woman goes 
in and buys a pair of low shoes 
in the cold season for outdoor 
wear, she is one of two things, 


vain or silly. 


— Going to Bed Hungry. — 


It is a mistake -to suppose that 
it is never gous to eat before sleep- 
ing. Many/an hour of — sleepless- 
ness may be avoided by nibbling a 
biscuit at bedtime. All animals, 
except man, eat before sleeping, 
and there is no reason why man 
should form an exception to the 
rule. Fasting between the long 
interval between tea and break- 
fast, and especially the complete 
emptiness of the stomach during 
‘sleep, add greatly to the amount 
of emaciation, sleeplessness, and 
general weakness so often met 
with, It is well known that in the 
body there is a perpetjal disinteg- 
ration of tissue—sleeping or wak- 
ing. It is, therefore, natural to 
believe that the supply of nourish- 
ment should be somewhat continu- 


ous, especially in these Sei? whom — 
the vitality is lowered. ‘As. bodily 


exercise is suspended during sleep 7 ie 


with wear and tear corresponding- 
ly diminished, while digestion, as- 
similation, and nutritive activity 
continue as usual, the 
nished during ‘this period adds 
more than is destroyed, and  in- 
creased weight and improved -gene- 
tral vigour is the result. If the 

weakly, the emaciated, and the 
sleepless were to take ~nightly a 
light meal of simple, nutritious 
food before going to bed for a 
prolonged period, they would be 
taised to a. better standard \ of 
of health. 


_ Nite ie paces 


Hands may be kept nice even if 
much housework has to jbe wnder- 
taken by the young wife. Gloves 
should be worn whenever possible, 
but it is a mistake to use a thick, 
clumsy kind under the impression 
that the extra thickness gives ex- 
tra protection. It is only the skin 
which needs protection, and this it 
receives as well from thin kid as 
from thick. The gloves should be — 
a size larger than is usually worn 
to allow plenty of freedom. An- 
other thing is, never to put off 
washing your hands when they are 
soiled, for by doing this they be- 
come so “ grimed ” that even pum- 

ice stone will not cleanse them. 


' — Causes of Hysteria. — 


Most people do not sufficiently 
understand that hysteria is a 
symptom and not a _ disease. 
Among the many predisposing 


* 


food fur- 


causes which might be named are _ 


chronic dyspepsia, neuralgia, anae- 
mia, depressing surroundings, and 
great mental anxiety and worry. 
Sometimes hysteria is due to 
ennui, and it is a well accepted 
fact that it is an affection which — 
chiefly attacks the upper middle 

classes. Poor people have no time 

to indulge in the luxury of a dis-_ 
play of the emotions. When the | 
cause can be ascertained, the- gene- 


ral treatment must be directed to- 3 


Daily exercise s 
the 


wards its removal. 
in the open air, 


and iron tonic’ are valuable 
towards cure. A change of air and — 


scene will also sometimes work — 
marvels, and in all cases the pa- 
tient’s mind should be kept inter- Ge 


ested and amused. 


=! An Emergency Box. — 


) Every mother should | Have a 4 
box, kept in a_ safe and,” easily 4 


morning | a 
sponge bath, and a good. aids | 


ithings likely to be needed in 
mmon emergencies, such as 
s of soft old linen and cotton, 
of bandage from half an inch 
inch and a half wide (these 
be made from old ‘worn 
sheet), adhesive plaster for 
a wide-mouthed bottle filled 
bicarbonate of soda—common 
wg soda—for burns, a bottle of 
hazel for bruises, a roll of 
ent cotton for use in cover- 
chest when there jig a cold 
, Pieces of flannel to wrap 
nd theumatic joints, 
ut not least, a hot water bag. 
‘io these she may add, if she likes 
C do so, such rettiadies as the 
tate of her children’s health makes 
a likely they may require at a mo- 
nt’s notice, ot wit, her favour- 
“croup mixture, toothache tinc- 
-camphorated oil for the wee 
who gets “husky” at nights, 
- SO on. 


< 
Ba 
Se 


Bet acc for Cold Cream. — 


‘The life of the skin is the oil 
which nature stores up under | it 
sends to the surface as re- 
red. As we grow older the sup- 
gets less; thus the © skin 
ivels and the muscles relax, and 
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Mitte Bhicet containing|some of if we wish to retain our freshness 
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loosens the cuticle more satisfac- 
a little assistance should be given torily than can be done by the juse 
by feeding the skin with the pro- of a sharp instrument. 


per oils. The following is good : 
Get one pound of fat myprtton, and 


melt at down slowly in an 
enamelled saucepan. When _ tho- 
roughly melted down pour it 


through q hair sieve; then stir into 


it as much glycerine as there is 
fat, add a few drops of perfume, 
and keep stirring gently until it 


begins to harden, when it should 
be put into little jars or wide 
necked bottles.. Rub the face every 
night with this, pressing it particu- 
larly into any wrinkle appearing, 
and rub it off in the morning. 


— To Renovate Black Satin. — 


Take equal proportions of spirit's 
of wine and warm water, sponge 
the satin on the right side with 
this, working down the material 
Another plan 
is to scour the satin with this mix- 
ture: Four ounces of honey, the 
samme quantity of soft soap mixed 
with an egg and a wineglassful of 
gin, using a stifi brush. When the 
satin appears clean, rinse in cold 
water ; press between clean clothes 
to dry, or hang up to drain. Iron 
whilst still damp, and thoroughly 
dry before folding. 


————_o—__ 


Uses for Lemons. 


No family should be without le- 
mons. ‘Their uses are almost too 
many for enumeration. 


The juice of a lemon in hot 
water, on awakening in the morn- 
ing, is an excellent liver corrective, 
and for stout women is_ better 
than any antifat medicine ever 
invented. 


Glycerine and lemon juice, half 
and half, on a bit of absorbent 
cotton, is* the best thing in the 
world wherewith to moisten the 
lips and tongue of a fever-parched 
patient. 


A dash of lemon juice in ‘plain 
water is an excellent tooth wash. 


It not only removes tartar, but 
sweetens the breath. 

A teaspoonful of the juice in a 
small cup of black coffee will al- 
most certainly relieve a _ bilious 
headache. 

The finest of manicure acids is 


made by putting a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice in q cupful of | warm 
water. This removes most stains 
from the fingers and nails, and 


catalogue, which will be 


Lemon juice and salt will remove 
rust stains from linen without in- 
jury to the fabric. Wet the stains 
with the mixture and put the arti- 
cle in the sun. ‘wo or three ap- 
plications may be necessary ‘if the 
stains are of long standing, but the 


remedy never fails. 

Lemon juice (outward applica- 
tion) will allay the irritation 
caused by the bites of gnats or 
flies. 


Lemon peel (and also orange) 
should be all saved. ‘They area 
eapital substitute for kindling 
wood. A handful will revive a 
dying fire. 


o—_———_- 


The September issue of the 
“Bverylady’s Journal,’ which is 
just to hand, is practically a spe- 
cial Fashion and Fancy-Work num- 
ber. 


In addition to some fine illus- 
trated article and stories it. gives 
120 Fashion Designs for the New 
Season, an Illustrated Home-Dress- 
making Lesson, three articles on 
Australian Crochet-Work and Em- 


broidery, and also encloses Four 
Free Spring Patterns. 
In the same issue of ‘‘ Kvery- 


lady’s Journal’’ is announced “ A 
Revolution in Dress Patterns and 
Transfer Diesigns ’’—a new plan to 
give home-dressmakers and fancy- 
workers perfectly qut patterns and 
high-quality Australian Transfer 
Designs at less than half the usual 
price. 


Sixpence spent on a copy of 
‘‘Everylady’s Journal’’ for ‘Sep- 
tember will secure a fine magazine 
and all details, with many illus- 
trations, of this cash-saving plan. 


It is also announced by. the edi- 
tor that all the 120 dress pattern . 
designs and the 72 new Australian 
transfer designs covered by this 
new‘scheme are given in a 32-page 
sent ab- 
solutely free to any of our readers. 
Simply write on a sheet of paper: 
“ Send Pattern Catalogue’’ aver 
your name and address, and post, 
with penny stamp, to Pattern De- 
partment, ‘‘ Everylady:s Journal,” 

376 Swanston Street, Melbourne. 
At the same time mention this 
paper, and the catalogue will come 
by return post, 
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To Starch and Gloss Linen. 


See that the collars, shirts, etc., 
are thoroughly dry before you at- 
tempt to starch them, or they will 
never take the starch properly, 
and will be quite limp. Put the 
articles into the starch, squeezing 


them well with the hands to get 
the starch through them; then 
wring them as dry as you can, 


and place on a clean towel, pull 
them out, wrap them up in a 
towel, and leave for an hour or 
two. 


Take out one collar at a time, 


spread it out on the wrong side 
uppermost. Then iron at Ue all 
slightly dry, after which turn if 


and repeat the process on the right 
side ; then go back to the wrong 
side, and iron’ thus alternately, 
first slowly, then more and more 
quickly, till the collar feels quite 
dry, and is glossy and shining. In 
many cases polishing irons are 
used to finish the gloss. Brush, the 
surface. There is more knack than 
dipped in cold, clean water, Peing 
careful not to wet it so much as to 
blister it; now hold the collar 
firmly in the left hand and swing 
the iron quickly backwards and for- 
wards from the wrist, bringing the 
weight to bear on the rounded 
surface. There ismore knack than 
strength required for this process, 
which only practice will give. At 
first the polishing iron will make 
the collar look streaky, but this 
disappears as the iron or glossing 
is continued. ‘The iron should be 
well heated. 


For cold water starch allow 202. 
of cold water starch to every 
three-quarters of a pint of cold 
water; mix the starch well into 
the water with the fingers till quite 
smooth; then cover up the basin 
and let it stand till next day at 
least ; it is better if left for se- 
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veral days, as the longer it soaks 
the less likely it is to cake on the 
linen, and even if it should smell 
sour it does not matter.. When you 
wish to use it stir it well up from 
the bottom of the basin ; then mix 
into it first a teaspoonful of tur- 
pentine, and then half a teaspoon- 
ful of powdered borax previously 
dissolved in a very, little boiling 
water. This mixture will give the 
linen a nice gloss, and make the 
irons run more smoothly, Remem- 
ber the borax must be thoroughly 
dissolved, or it will show later on 
in shiny patches. 


—————_@____—_— 


Play Grounds. 


One of the best ways of keeping 
children off the street is to provide 
an attractive place for them to 
play in. Many of our back yards 
are ‘back yards,” in fact. This 
name is wrong. They should be 


called lawns instead of ~ yards. 
Having the name, we are in 
clined to make them, five up 


to it, and make them a lawn in- 
stead of a yard. It is true, also, 
that most people spend nine-tenths 


of their efforts on the front and 
one-tenth on the back. This sys- 
tem reminds one of the small 


boy’s method of polishing the toes 
of his boots and allowing the heels 
to go by default. There is no 
reason why the back yard should 
not be more than a place to house 
garbage and clothes lines. ‘Should 
it not rather be a place to enjoy 
the comforts of out-door privacy 
and retreat, where children may 
romp at will or where afternoon 
tea can be served in, seclusion and 
comfort? ‘True, it may cost a 
trifle to have wood, etc., carried 
in by hand, and the expense of cut- 
ting the grass. and water, but this 
is more than offset, by the satis- 
faction of a clean and healthy 
romping place for the children. 


———_—o———_ 


Your Daughter's Lover. 


There are two ways in which 
this favoured individual is often 
treated. He is welcomed with 
open arms—so effusively, in fact, 
that sometimes perhaps the  sus- 
picion is engendered in his mind 
that the prize he has won is not 
such a very great prize after all, 
if its possessors are so glad to 
pass it on to another; or, again, 
he is received as an enemy —a 
thief that has stolen upon them 


~ ty : 4 
unawares—not entering in at 
door, but slily, and as a robb 
Speaking from a cynical point: 
view, the latter method might be 
commended, because a little oppo- 
sition is not bad for any man, 
especially in cases like it, for -it 
puts him on his mettle, and makes 
hiny realise what a treasure he has 
got if the parents guard it so jeal- 
ouly. ‘But commonsense counsels a 
mean between these two extremes. 
Meet the young man fairly, let him 
feel you are loath ta:lose a daugh- 
ter, but that if he is her choice 
you give her freely to him, provid- 
ing always, of course, that no- 
thing vital can be brought against 
him by friend or foe. And in sift. 
ing gossip you may hear about 
him don’t be too eager to find 
something in it. He is only hw 
man after all, though, perchance 
your child thinks him a very go@ 
among men. Don’t try to ‘disik 
jusion her, awakening will come all 
too soon in this. work-a-day world 
and remember your child has a 
much better chance of happiness 
with her ‘ every-day-man,”’ if one 
may coin the term, than with ont 
too far removed from everyday lif 
to feel its needs, its temptations 
and its sympathies. 
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Well and favourably known to al 
South Australians is the old es- 
tablished and increasingly popular 
New Zealand Insurance Co., wiht 
has won for itself by its generot 
and prompt method of business, 
high place in the insurance wo at 
It transacts several departments 
insurances, for in addition to f 
(on building, haystacks and gro 
ing crops), Fidelity, Guarante 
Plate Glass, Accident, and 
ployer’s Liability and Workm 
Compensation Act  Insurames 
are effected by ‘this Compa 
Rates and full particulars may, 
had on application to the lo 
agents throughout the State 
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Sevier Ford, 112, King 
Street, Adelaide. x 
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“SMITH” PLOUGI 
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Garden Notes for Ratio: 
So 

Buffalo and couch grass lawns 
l make- growth right away if 
anted this month, Weeding and 
V prtanti are the two most am 


The best plaee to select 
future planting i is in the 


roses 
gar- 


he most beautiful foomis but it 
is only where they are growing 
at they can show you their 
owth and habit, quality of foli- 
and lasting quality of bloom. 


The present is as good a_ time 
any for sowing Phlox Dirum- 
ondi. It is certainly not one 
the novelties, it is‘ so. easily 
wn and so generous in its 
lower giving that, however crowd- 
the garden is, most people 
should find. room for a clump or 
border. and none, are likely to re- 


‘Columbines, or Aquilegias 


» The 
1S they | are now called, are be- 
coming Very popular ‘and they 


etve it. They have many good 
ities, a fine range of dainty 
urs, charming foliage, they of 
se-like good treatment, but 
1 put up with some which, is 
ot so good, ‘slugs do not worry 
em, which is certainly an ad- 
tage in.many gardens, and the 
rs last well, either on the 
nts (or when cut. A packet. of 
eed sown tiow in a Sheltered bed 
r box will give the grower a nice 
_ of flowering plants’ next 


‘wo summer flowering friends 
ich are best sown where. they 
to grow are the Salipglossis 
Portulacea. Dig the bed for 
former deeply, make the sur- 
pot sow the seed Anely, 


Fn eal ” Aa 4 « vr ‘ Lp 
Me 4 <’.% ' 
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lightly 
over, finn over ‘the bed and cover 
with a thin coating of old  de- 
cayed manure. The Portulacca 
make a fine border, their wants 
a few and! they simply revel in the 
open sunlight. Don’t delay a 
sowing of either of these. Petunias 
are another of the sun-lovers. It 
is not too late to, sow seed, but a 
pot of seedlings from the nursery- 


men will save time and some 
trouble. One can easily increase 
the stock from cuttings of the 


growing plants. 


Nicely grown seedlings of Pens- 
temon and Snapdragon cost only 
a few pence per dozen and the two 
are a host in themselves in any 
garden. Seed of either sown now 
in beds or boxes which can _ be 
protected from the worst of 
summer weather will give 
plants for next year. 


~fine 


If you want something really 
hardy, something that you can 
almost leave for a hot week and 
come back to find it smiling, the 
double or single gaillardias are 
what you are looking for. If you 
have not a patch of seedlings 
coming on, your nurseryman will 
be happy to oblige,you. Two other 
specially heloful plants, Zinnia and 
Aster, he will also have an abun- 
dance of at-prices which, as the 
drapets say, are within the reach 
of all. If you have so far neglect- 
ed a’ sowing of Cosmos or Mina- 
ture sunflower for a backeround in 
the garden or yard, it is not too 
late to do so, or once more the 
nurseryman is at your service. 


Most people, at some time or 
another, have tried the Sturt 
Pea, and many have failed. Well, 
just try again, for it is surely 
worth while; this month is a 
sood time to make the attempt. 
One recipe for growine the Sturt 


Pea is to put the seed in some 
unlikely place and forget about 
it. Try soaking the seed, vlant- 


ing it, an inch of so deep in al- 
most pure sand where it will set 
plenty of sun heat and when the 
seedlings show, well,’ iust beware 
of slugs, for. they have nipped 


* the’ 


many ‘a promising Sturt Pea in 
the bud and also in Jater stages. 


The show chrysanthemum has 
passed away as a common garden 
plant, though fortunately it is 
grown and ‘admired by many old- 
time friends, and doubtless it will 
again have its day. It still has 
its old place for decorative effect 
in the garden at a time when it 
is very welcome. Offsets of named 
varieties can be purchased from 
the nurseryjimen or cuttings for 
this purpose may still be put -in 
The late autumn months seem a 
long way off‘now but the wealth 
of colour and bloom which the 


chrysanthemum can give us will 
be very welcome then. 

From now on for the next six 
weeks will be a very busy time 


in dahlia planting. To grow the 
plants so that each shall show off 
its individual- beauty takes up a 
great deal of room, more than the 
average gardener cares to sp. te, 
but we get gorgeous masses of 
bloom with much closer planting 
than is considered orthodox. If 


the beds have not been already 
prepared, it should be put hand 
at once. As near as you can get 


to a light rich soil with enough 
water to keep the plants growing 
without rushing ought to give you 


good results in the flowering time. 


Don’t leave your order for “plants 
too late, there is such a thing as 
nursefymen running out of popu- 
lar varieties, though they make 
liberal provision for likely require- 


ments. Don’t forget a packet of 
seed,-they will bloom inside — six 
months ; you will certainly get 


variety and vou may strike some- 
thing particularly good. 


a ee: 


_ Nasturtium seeds, properly pick- 
led, make an excellent substitute 
for pickled capers. Many, people 
are very fond of caper sauce with 
mutton; and if they are not told 
they will be unable to distinguish 
between the real thing and the 
substitute. The seeds | must be 
picked when about full size, but 
still perfectly green and tender, 


There are several methods of 


propagating Ferns—by spores, the 
counterpart of seeds, being the 
most general. Davallias, Poly- 


podiums and others. with creeping 
rhizomes are propagated by  divi- 
sion. Asplenium bulbiferum is in- 
creased rapidly by means of the 
young plants on the fronds. 
Pteris and Maidenhair Ferns are 
propagated by division of the 
rootstocks. Most of the Ferns 
mentioned below can be grown in 
soil consisting of two parts fibrous 
loam and one part leaf-mould, add- 
ing plenty of coarse sand. 


— Hare’s Foot Fern. — 


This Fern, Davallia canariensis, 
is found wild in the warmer parts 
of Furope. The rhizomes as they 
hang over the side of a pot are 
very suggestive of the name 
Hare’s-foot Fern. ~ There is a 
smaller-growing plant from Japan 
to which the name of the Squir’ 
rel’s-foot Fern is sometimes ap- 
plied. This is the plant which the 
Japanese twist and grow into all 
manner of queer shapes. 


— Maidenhair Ferns. — 


These include some of the most 


‘popular Ferns, the fronds of 
Adiantum cuneatum, the  best- 
known sort, being especially -valu- 
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able for cutting and — arranging 
with cut flowers. They are readi-, 


ly propagated by division of. the 


roots, preferably in spring. ‘They 
may also be easily grown from _ 
spores, but it is not often neces-_ 
sary to sow any, sufficient young 
plants being found in the crevices 
of the bricks, under 
or on the surface of the pots of 
other plants growing in the house. 


— The Holly Fern. — 


This is a very distinct, Fert 
The dark, shining green fronds be- 
ing somewhat leathery in texture, 
the plants stand the varying con- 
ditions of a room 
most Ferns. Aspidium or Cyr- 
tomium falcatum is the Latin 
name of this Fern. It is a native 
of South Africa and some parts. of 
Asia, being especially abundant in 
Japan. Young plants are readily 
raised from spores, but it is sel- 
dom necessary to do this, spor- 
lings coming up under the stage 
or elsewhere in the shade house. 

— Polypodiums. — > 

These Ferns are very widely dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 
The Golden Polypody (Polypodium 
aureum) is one of the best. The 
plant obtains the name from the 
creeping rhizomes, which are cov- 
ered with golden yellow _ scales. 
The arching fronds are 
green in color, 2 feet or more in 
height. During winter the plants 
may lose one or two of the older 
fronds, but plenty of young ones 
will be produced in spring to re- 
replace them. Propagation in a 
small way can be most readily 
carried out by division of the rhiz- 
omes. Spores germinate freely 
when large quantities are required. 
In addition to being grown as pot 
plants, they are high ~ornamental 
when cultivated in baskets and sus- 
pended from the roof of the shade- 
house. 

— Spleenworts. — 


There are quite a number of 
Aspleniums or 
which A, Bulbiferum and its vari- 
eties are the best known. ‘The 
young plants develop from the 
bulbils produced on the _ fronds. 
These, if severed from the parent 
plant and pegged on pans of sandy 


soil, -soon make sturdy little 
plants. 
— Ladder Ferns. — 
During the last few vears the 


Nephrolepsis or Ladder Ferns have 


developed a large number of in- 
teresting crested and _ tasselled 
varieties. Most of them are very. 


suitable for hanging baskets  sus- 
pended from the roof of the shade- 


‘grown in 


the stages, — 
propagated by division — 


better ‘than __ 


planting to droop over rock-work, 
_for festooning or covering arbours & 
they have a distinct value. 


being trained up and left to hang 


bluish | 


Spleenworts, of — 


_ Success 


house or in “ehe bay 1 
other suitable positi 
the top of a bamboo st 
the long, slender fr 
Hows and show | to 


Renee ey E 
pots, provided they receive plenty. 
of moisture, _ They are. od 


crowns, by buds— produce 
the wiry stolons or runners, whic 
develop into young plants, and by 
spores. Nephrolepis_ should _ beh 
potted in a lumpy fibrous ‘soil in- 
preference to a fine COSTES 


Clemalie® 3 

ae —__— : Nahe % 
The Clematis has not met with — 
any great degree of popularity, © q 
considering the variety, both of — 
character and colour, which it af- 
fords. For climbing up stumps — 
of old trees, training to a tellis, — 


There 
is many a house front which would ~ 
be improved by a plant or two 


loosely over. S. Jackmanii; laden q 
with its purple bloom; C. mon-. 
tana adding its contribution of 
white starry blossom. C. flam-_ 4 
mula, the Virgin's Bower, also a 
billowy mass of fragrant flower. 
Then there are the Scarlet Flower- — 
ed Clematis, C. Fortunei, a beau- — 
tifully-scented double, and many — 
others are well worth, if not a 
leading place in the ‘garden, at 
feast some neglected: corner which — 
they may make beautiful in ‘their — 
own. graceful generous way. 


q 


They are usually. grafted but can _ 
be grown bv layering. For ‘this 4 
purpose a leader should be pinned = 
to the ground at intervals. To aid 
in rooting scrape the bark a little — 
below the joints which are to be — 
pinned down, and if these ane kept M 
moist they evil be found to emit | 
roots. In the spring, before 
growth commences, the layers — 
should be cut apart and planted. — 
in flowering denends — eS 
great deal on the treatment bet 
which they aire subjected. They 
should he planted in a sood depth | oe 
of rich loamv soil, with decayed 
manure added. Tf given cO0d soak- 
ings of liauid manute from time 
to time the plants will be found 
to greatly benefit. Tf the plants — 
are required for some vnart of the 
garden where the soil is heavy, 
take out 2¥ft. square, and- 
same in denth, and with some 
the soil mix some licht rich ma- 

terial, such as road scrapings, leaf 
mould, or refuse. 


An enthusiastic ‘cactus. grower 
writes in “ The Garden,” of [ plants 
w a3 ass, with us, of — course, 

varieties do well ‘in the open 
He writes : — 


ay apa : f 
the most ie so con- 
O ns with a g 1 is” to 
: 1 can She: ‘left 
the daytime without harm. 
oo rays plants there is the shad- 
o put on if the sun is bright, 
ten hours during the day is 
eg fet. to leave many witkout 
~The Cactus enthusiast can 
fF to business in the morning 
satisfied that, whether it 


a: Il not harm. Their requirements 
‘are simple, and they thrive with a 


7 Treatment of the Plants. — 


a 


“native habitats ‘Cacti grow in the 
_ efevices of rocks and in dry barren 
oil, we Shall have some idea of 
— treatment they require. Dur- 
ing the growing season they are 
subject to torrents of rain, while 
‘ing the remainder of the year 
.sun blazes on them and the 
and becomes parched. Nature 
provided them with thick 
hy stems, so that they are able 
without water for weeks. 
ng winter they require little 
no water. — BS often happens 


<“- 


with ates sear in the 
ouse- is ruined while he is 
ere _is ‘No likelihood of 


a oe not fe When grown 
in greenhouses containing a mixed 
tion of pats thev should be 


oe like plenty of drain- 
> and porous soil. Use clean 
and asa rule the smaller the 


3 NATIONS. 


’S NOVELTIES —STRONT 
Ss PLANTS NOW READY. 
__ INSPECTION INVITED. 


aes of all kinds Seis on 
and and cut ta Order. 


Ss 
ns or the sun shines, his plants. 


W hen we consider. that in their - 


' The 


BS ane 


ee 7 law ake © «# 
Ie eg sa, iad  * 
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Re within reason, the better the climbing sorts ; the flowers are de- 
plants thrive. Many can remain lightfully fragrant, _ opening at 
in the same pot for years. Fibrous might, pure white inside, reddish 
loam three parts and half a part brown oyitside. C. flagelliformis 


each of broken brick rubble and 
old mortar form a suitable! soil. 
In the spring the plants should 
be syringed every morning and re- 
ceive plenty of water; this treat- 
ment may be continued until the 
end of summer, when water must 
be gradually withheld. Propaga- 
tion is carried out by means of 
cuttings and seeds. In the case of 
the latter it necessarily takes  se- 
veral years to obtain  fair-sized 
plants. ‘The seeds should be sown 
in spring in pots or pans contain- 
ing plenty of draina~e and - light 
sandy soil. Some of the kinds can 
be increased by division, notably 
Mamillarias. Grafting is also prac- 


“tised, some of the weaker sorts be- 


ing grafted on the stronger. 
— The Hedgehog Cactus (Echino- 
: cactus). 
Many of these are remarkable for 
their stout, often hooked, spines. 


The 
has 


able size and vary in colour. 
Golden Cactus (KE. Grusonii) 
an enormous globular stem,  gol- 
den yellow snines and is very dis- 
tinct. The Bishop’s Hood (K. My- 
riostigma ) at first Isnoks more like 
a piece of chiselled granite than a 
living plant ; it has small clusters 
of minute hairs dotted all over 
the stem, giving the plant the 
appearance of being marked with 
white spots. The Fish-hook Cac- 
tus (EF. Wislizeni), is a large- 
stemmed kind with S raitacnee 
hooked spines. 


— Cereus. — 


These differ very much in 
mode of growth and _ flowering 
characters. Three distinct types 
of growth are noticeable. First of 
all there ate -those with thick 
fleshy stems, columnar or globular 
in growth; the next in imnortance 
ate the climbing sorts ; and, third- 
ly, those with hanging or trailing 
stems. To the first-named group 
belong the giant C. vieanteus, at- 
taining a heicht of 50 feet or more 
in its native haunts of California 
and Mexico. Plants of this can he 
grown in a small greenhouse. C. 
pertivianus is a tall, rapid grower, 
flowers white, tinged with red on 
the underside. . C. variabilis is a 
tall nicht-floweting svecies, with 
cream white flowers. The Old Man 
Cactus (C. senilis) is one of the 
most attractive of the Cactus 
family ; the long silky white hairs, 
6 inches or more are peculiar. 
C. grandiflorus (Oueen of the 
Night) is one of the most beautiful 


- size, 


flowers attain to a consider- 


(the Rat-tail Cactus) is most in- 
teresting; it has rich rosy red 
flowers. ven without flowers it 
is exceedingly interesting; the stems 
hang down when the plants are 
suspended from the roof like so 
many thick tails. It is sometimes 
met with growing and flowering 
freely in windows. 
— Thimble Cactus (Mamillaria), — 
These are popular with cultiva- ’ 
tors of Cacti, most of them being 
small in growth, and a collection 
takes up little space. The clusters 
of small stems growing in a pot, 
have a fascination of their own. 
Sometimes littl more than an 
inch in height, often covered with 
silky spines, it seems almost im- 
possible to believe they are living 
plants. A number have very beau- 
tiful flowers, while some produce 
small red berrylike fruits when 
the flowers wither. M. elongata 
produces offsets freely from the 
base; stems about the thickness of 
-one’s finger, flowers yellow. 


— Phyllocactus. — 
These are distinguished from the 


plants usually referred to when 
speaking of Cactus by their flat- 
tened branches, which are leaf-likie 
in general appearance: These grow 


out of the ends of others, and also 
from the stem mnear the base. 
They are, perhaps, the most wide- 
ly grown of the Cactus family, 
and they certainly excel them all 
in point of variety and _ brilliant 
colouring of the flowers. They 
should. be given the warmest. posi- 
tion in the greenhouse or window. - 
Mix a little leafmould with: the 
potting soil, and give a little weak 
liquid manuring durine the grow- 
ing season. Established plants 
should not -be potted annually; 
they flower better if left in the 
same pot for three or four years. 
A top-dressing of fresh soil and 
cow manure annually is sufficient. 
Cuttings inserted in spring root 
readily. 
— Euphorbias. — 


These do not actually belong to 
the’ Cactus family, but many of 
them are very similar in appear- 
‘ance. It is easy to find out whe- 
ther a plant is a Eunvhorbia or 
not, by pricking it with a _ pin. 
Tf a milktike juice exudes, the 
plant is a Euphorbia; if watery 


in aprearance, it belongs to one 
or other of the Cactus family. The 
flowers are not conspicuous, the 


curious stems and spines being the 
“most notable features. 
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Sedum Sieboldii. 


The Stonecrops present a great 
variety of height, habit and colour, 
but Sedum Sieboldii has slender, 
arching stems furnished with three 
leaves at each joint. Thse leaves 
are nearly round, beajitifully scal- 
loped on the margin, and of a 
pleasing sea-green hue. The flow- 
ers are produced in flattened clus- 
ters at the apex of the stem and 


of a pleasing pink colour. The 
plant may be grown in a_ shady 
position, but it will produce the 


best colour if given a sunny aspect. 
The stems anid leaves will also be 
firmer and more durable. Whether 
grown in sun or shade, however, 


the plant never becomes coarse or. 


rampant, so that it is admirably 
adapted for growing in. windows. 
If hung up by a piece of wire in a 
small basket or cocoanut shell, it 
will fill a place in the window or 
verandah without interfering with 
other plants, and be seen to better 
advantage than if crowded up. 


—_——¢ 
Streptocarpus. 


Both as regards size of flower, 
and brightness of colour, this beau- 
tiful plant is remarkable for the 
wealth of bloom, and the continu- 
ous ‘succession in which the same 
is produced. 


Tf a packet of seed be procured 
a fine stock of platits can easily 
be raised, which, apart from the 
trouble necessary in the earlier 
stage of their growth, will heed 
but comparatively little attention 
to successfully cultivate. The pans 
in which the seeds are sown should 
be well drained, and nearly filled 
with a compost of equal, parts 
loam and leaf mould, and half a 
part of silver sand, the top layer 

Sow the seeds thinly, and cover 
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them with a light dusting of silver _ 
sand; and after placing a piece of 


glass on each of the pans. 
them in a shady “position ‘in 
greenhouse, 
necessary and wiping the mois- 
ture every day. 


stand 


On petehantaies taking place, Te-. 
move the pieces of glass, and when 
the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, prick therh out in other 
pans prepared as before. After a 
short time in these, pot up singly 
in thumb pots, and later on into 
ain, pots, using a compost of equal 
parts loam, peat, and leaf mould, 


with gq good proportion of silver 
sand. 
During the winter great care 


should be taken not: to overwater 
the plants, but with the return of 
spring liberal supplies of ‘root 
moisture are required, but syring- 


ing the foliage should_ not be. prac- - 


tised. 


Move into the flowering size pots 
(5 in.) using the compost as in 
the previous pottings, with a 


the = 
supplying water when © 


The Day Lillies. Bs 


The peautahe ang lilies, eee = 
Hemerocallis, succeed ander the — 


~commonest treatment in any or- 
dinarily good garden soil, if deeply 


worked, moderately enriched, ‘and | 
with a good supply of moisture in © 


spring and early summer. ‘There 


are vatiegated varieties, -and- these 


make splendid pot specimens use- 
ful for house or greenhouse decor- 
ation. They produce their large 
lily-like flowers in great profusion, 
they bloom for a long period, the 
flowers are valuable for cutting, 
and the plants never need any 
stakes or supports of any kind. 


H. flava is one of the common- 
est kinds ; 


its clear yellow flowers 
ate freely "produced, and they last 
for a long time in good comdition, 
they are also sweet-scented. H. 
fulva is' a bronzy-orange colour, 
shading to crimson. There is also 
a double variety of this, which is 
often termed the ‘ tawny-flow- 
ered day lily.” H. flava argentea 
has _ silver variegated foliage. A 


sprinkling of a reliable chemical / very early variety is H. Middien- 


fertiliser added. 


During the eae period oc- 
casional applications “of weak 


liquid manure is beneficial, and all | 


faded blooms should be removed, 
except those required for providing 
seed. 


If the plants be given a dry po- 
sition after flowering the grower. 
can save his own seed. but as the 
Streptocarpus is not self fertilising 
it is mecessary to perform this op- 
eration by hand. This should be 
done on a fine dry dav by carefully | 
transferring the pollen on to the 
stigma (when the same is. 
with qg camel hair brush. 


A greater yield of seed will re- 
slit if the flowers on different 
plants are crossed, but if it is de- 
sired to perpetuate any varticular 
variety the flowers on the same 
should of cowrse be used only.— 
“The Gardening World.” 


eee Se 


Schizostylis coccinea, sometimes 
called Winter Gladiolus, is bulbous 
and semi-herbaceous, i-e., 4it loses 
its old leaves annually, ‘put before 
these decay the young leaves are 
a good size, so that it is nearly 
evergreen, Established clumps send 


up many spikes of deep scarlet 
flowers. ‘The flowers are durable 
in a cut state and extremely 


pretty. 


ripe) 


dorfiiana ; it is a smaller growing 


plant than the others, and its palle _ 


yellow flowers are only a moder- 
ate size. } 

H. aurantiaca major has large, 
deep golden: yellow flowers, and is 


one of the finest ; its blooms are 
fully six inches in diameter, 
Magnolias. 
Every garden should contain 


someth ng that at some tinve shall 
give it an individuality and char- 
acter. Large sized flowers have 
a striking and distinctive effect ; 
they do, give the originality and 
individuality that should belong to 
every garden. ‘Take for instance 
the Magnolia which is one of the 


most beautiful of trees. M. grandi- 


flora is one of the best known. 
It is a evergreen and the flowers 
arelarge white 
funrved. 


a wall plant. ‘The stellata is suit- 
able for the smallest gardens for 
itis 


earliest to bloom. The 
consist of numerous long, narrow 


petals, giving the flowers astarry 


appearance, and in-this respect it 
differs from most other Magnolias 
which have fewer atid broader 
petals mostly arranged in 
form of a cup. 


and highly per- — 
M. conspicua is of smaller 
growth and is sometimes used as 


one of the dwarf. growing- 
It is deciduous and one of the — 
flowers 


the’ 
In this case the: 


: 
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ame being pressed down level. 
wa spread widely open, and 

oWers come in advance of the 
ves. The plants may bloom 
ely from: the time ‘they are I2 
high, and. 3% ft. is usually . the 
it of the ‘height of plants we 
e in gardens. It is a Japanese 


“i Many of the Magnolias, \especial- 
ee: \ 
are difficult to transplant 
owing to the fleshy character~ of 
_ the: roots. M. Stellata is one of 
: ae easiest, however, to. trans- 


- 


plant, being more of the nature of 
i oy dwarf shrub than a tree, and 
es roducing more fibrous roots. On 


account of the fleshy character of 
he roots, the best time to trans- 
lant Magnolias, is just before 
growth, commences. 


a ‘The usual methods of propgagat- 
oe ing Magnolias are by seeds and 


have a tongue cut in them Efiitas 
to that of Carnation and be pegged 
lown on the soil. A little fresh 
oil consisting of loam, leat mould, 
and sand would encourage the pro- 
a luction of roots, = 


ae. 4; 


Hydrangea Paniculata 
: _ Grandiflora. 


When well grown this is one of 
he best of shrubs as it keeps in 
flower for a considerable time and 
is very, showy. The type, H. 
paniculata, is a Japanese shrub 
chat grows 6 feet or so high and 
several feet through. ‘The leaves 
ba. are. ovate, 4 inches to 6 inches 
ong and serrated. The flowers are 
white or cream-coloured and borne 
in large terminal panicles, most of 
he blooms being small and fertile, 
he others large, showy and ster- 
e variety-- grandiflora is 
very much like the type in habit, 
ut the inflorescences are  com- 
ae sed mainly of sterile _ flowers, 
d are much larger than those 
of the type. When ithey first open 
_ they are white or cream-coloured, 
but with age they become suffused 
ie with red. When young, healthy 
ep: slants are grown in very rich soil, 
it is possible to obtain - -exception- 
y fine heads of flowers often as 
much as 18 inches long and I foot 
through at the base. ‘To obtain 
florescences~ of these dimensions 
is necessary to restrict the 
plants to a few growths, cutting 

hard back each year. Grown to 
a full-sized bush the flower heads 
e€ more abundant, but are much 


» those which attaiti the. size of, 


Dall ap ees 5 Mee 
ad m3 , 
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Making New Lawns. 


Double digging and mianuring is 
aS good as trenching, and is less 
cosuy. 
digging is sulhcient, the manure at 
the same time bemg well blended 
with the soil. if tme soil is in 
good condition, the manuring is 
confined to the surface, and is 
given in the shape of top-dressings. 
if the land is uneven, or if: banks 
or terraces have to be made, the 
good soil should in all cases be 
saved for the surface, which should 
be made firm by treading, rolling, 
or ramming, ‘he same pressure 
should be given to the whole sur- 
face, so that the settlement may 
be equalised, All made-up surfaces, 
should be rammed. Steep banks 
are an abomination, and it is bet- 
ter to cover these with wichurai- 
ana Roses or other creeping plants 
or shrubs than to~ plant grass, 
which generally becomes unsightly. 
Where a perfectly level lawn is 
required, the spirit level must be 
used and g series of stumps driven 
in at equal distance apart, show- 
ing the level of the lawn when com- 
pleted. A good toolman can ex- 
peditiously work this out in a 
perfectly true manner.~ If possible, 
the preparatory work of levelling, 
etc., should be done in time for 
the seeds of weeds to germinate, 
so that the grass may be set on a 
perfectly clean surface. ae roots 


of perennial weeds may be taken 
out during the digging and = pre 
paring of the surface. 

Wall Gardening. 

‘Phe kind of wall that is” best 
suted for wall plants is that 
known as the ‘dry wall,” by 
which is meant a wall made of 


rough stones without mortar, and 
built against a backing of good! 
soil, Such a wall is usually, con. 


structed at some place in the gar- |; 


den where a sudden’ change of level 
occurs, and may with great advan- 
tage take the place of some rough, 
sloping bank, I have myself con- 
structed such a wall, and the me- 
thod of procedure was as _ fol- 
lows :—The line for the wall ds 
marked out half a foot or so from 
the bank, and a trench taken ‘out 
to the’depth of half a foot. In 
this trench the first course of 
stones is placed along the whole 
length; these should be fairly 
large, oblong, with a broad, flat 
base and fairly flat upper surface 
for the reception ol second course. 
The stones in the cowrse touch 
each other, but no mortar is used 
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in the joints. In laying a course 
it is well to use a hammer for 
roughly shaping the stones as they 


‘ 


in many iastances single ~ 


come to hand, and, 
bricklayer’s pile of 
have a pile of soil at 
which, as far 
are filled. 
laid 


in place of the 
mortar, to 

hand with 
as possible, the joints 
When the first course is 
there will be a considerable 


gap between it and the ‘bank be- 
hind; this space is filled ‘with 
good soil, leaf mould, and. man- 
ure, the latter not coming quite 
as, far forward as the stones, 
In laying the second course, care 
should be taken that ehe stones 
are set somewhat further back 


than those in the first course; in 
ho case should they overhang.’ In 
laying the course it is 
that a fair number of | stones 
should be placed with their long 
sides at right angles to the line 
of the wall, with the object of 
“tying the wall and so adding 
to its strength. The space behind 
this course is again filled up, and 
the third course laid with similar 
precautions as to overhanging the 
course below. In some _ places 
considerable ledges may, be left, 
when it is thought that their pre- 
sence would conduce to the happi- 
ness of some pafticular plant. In 
this connection some stress should 
be laid on the importance of put- 
ting in the plants as one builds the 
wall, as in this way one is en- 
abled to build _and dispose the 
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soil according to the needs of the 
plant, and also to ensure that 
sufficient soil is placed about its 
roots to guide them to the richer 
soil behind. Each successive course 
is laid further back than the one 
below it, and so the wall slopes 
upwards to the required height. 
When it is required to construct a 
wall facing’ in two directions, the 
bottom course is laid as described 
on each side, and the intervening 
space filled up with good material, 
the second course laid, and the 
intervening spaces filled, not for- 
getting in the courses ‘plenty of 
a tie rs stones; each successive 


_ course generally approximates to 


its fellow on the other side of the 
wall, and so the top of the wall is 
considerably narrower than the 
base. 


In rough stone walls the plants 
are best inserted as the wall is 
being built. A joint between two 
stones is filled with soil and the 
plant laid along the joint with its 
root towards—or, if long enough, 
—in the soil in the middle of the 
wall, Some fine soil is sprinkled 
on the roots, and so a train is 
made leading to the middle of the 
wall. <A flatish stone is then 
placed- on top, and thus the deli- 
cate roots shielded from the sun 
soon track back to find the cool 
root-run in the middle of the wall, 
and so the plants are enabled to 


face sun and frost with impunity.- 
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The planting “3 a_ brick, wall ee a 
more dillicult and more unsatis- 
factory matter. In the construc- 
tion of such a wall the middle «is, 
left hollow and filled with rich 
soil; holes are left in the  brick- 
work where plants are 
The roots of the plants are in the 
soil in the middle of the . wall, 
rather below the level of the hole. 

Seeds may be sown either when 
the wall is being made or after it 
is made. In the first case, a few 
seeds are laid along one of the 
vertical fissures, between the stones, 
taking care that there is soil in the 
joint. Some fine soil is dusted 
over the seed, and a stone placed~- 
upon the top. ‘The seed must not 
be sown too far back. “When the 
wall is already made, seed may 
be dropped into an earthy chink, 
preferably near a ledge, and light- 
ly covered over with the soil. It 
is, 1 think, preferable to use seed- 


lings than to sow seed, with 
careful planting one can ensure 
that the roots are in good ~ soil, 
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Using Artificial Manures, 


Artificial manures are most valu- 
able to the gardener if carefully 


used. They are especially valuable 


at this time of the year when 
most plants are growing strongly 
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required, 


trated manures to plants growing — 
and the plants soon obtain a firm - in pots the safest method is to — 
hold. 


_. water, giving the artificial manure’ 
afterwards, while the soil is 


with moist heat, and an abundant ~ 


and are showing blossom. buds, 
are therefore in ‘ust the condition ; 
when some extra food is_ poe cyte 
These artificial manures, j ERY 
act quickly, and may b 
to growing crops with advantage 
now, especially during showery ~ 
weather. It is necessary to. be 
_very careful not to give the plants’ 
an overdose, otherwise more harm 
_than good will result. A little at 
“a time, just a mere pinch, such as. | 
can be taken up between the thumb 
and first finger, should be sprinkled 
among the plants. Such applica-_ 
tions may be given once a- week 
with advantage, and they will im- 
part an added vigour to the plants” 
-and increased size and substance 
to the flowers. An overdose — will | 
have the effect of making the 
plants lose their leaves, ~and, per=) _ 
haps the flower buds fall. ‘Arditial | 
manures must be applied to Sweet — 
Peas very cautiously ; the slightest 
overdose may cause the flower- 
buds to fall. In applying concen- 


mix a little in the water one is 
about to give them rather than to 
sprinkle it on the soil. “In an or-— 
dinary two gallon watering» can & 
full of water a pinch of — ‘manure _ 
that is taken up between the 
thumb and two fingers IS} vasser ass 

general rule, sufficient. Artificial _ 
manures should not be given — to. 
plants when the soil about ~ their — 
roots is dry. If the soil is dry it 
should first -be watered with clear — 


— still 
moist.—F.J. pes : " 
Alocasias. — 


Alocasias are plants of great | 
beauty and easily grown into large 
specimens, providing i ‘proper a 
greenhouse treatment. given, sam 
which consists of cuananes them 3 


supply of water at the roots dur- — ; 
ing the growing season. ‘This na- 
swurally causes the material in 

which they are potted to decom-_ 
_ pose quickly, and necessitates its 
being renewed yearly. aero Ahis — 
is not done it is lable — get 
sour. The soil should cneeey of ag 
peat and well-decomposed manure — hs 
in equal parts, with the addition — 
Jot a little loam and silver sand. 
Spring being the best time to shift 
‘them, most of the old soil should 
be taken away. Alocasias are sur- — 
face rooters, and do best when ~ 
the pots have a greater depth of 
‘drainage in them than is used for 
most things. 


‘ye 


nderland : The Unseen 
> Artists. a 


are Se adanted: the the ,com- 
Association with 
ure & and beautiful will ‘have its 
s upon us. When we — think 
‘jaa has been ae provi- 


.« 
is Si immortals. . Ani- 
not appreciate it. Along 
ie fifties I used to drive over 
ast flower-sprinkled — prairies. 
ragrance was so profuse you 
ved wading in it.. In the far- 
ho izons the emerald of the 
th blended with the sapphire of 
leavens. I sat entranced, 
g in the scene. But my 
never could take any interest 
sa Along with the world of 
there is a world of soul. 
the soul has tastes as well 
e palate. Sometimes I sit 
among my flowers and think 
em as the most skilled 
sts on earth, with a_ refine 
nt of taste, a delicacy of touch 
r human brain or hand can imi- 
tate. In a group there will be an 
. peony, a columbine and an 
poppy. How ‘courteous 
one is to the nee of the 


‘a 
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other. — Under the earth a un- 
seen influences which baffle all hu- 
man ken, ‘These tiny roots down 
in their prison are doing what no 
human artist can do with wide 
open eyes in the full light of day.- 
lvach busy worker knows just 
what he is about. The  peony- 
never steals the tints that belong 
to the columbine. Flowers‘of the 
saine variety never, rob each other. 
How can those unseen artists pick 
out and send one color for the 
outer petals and another for the 
inner ones? ‘Two varieties of the 
same family grow side by _ side. 
Mach may have a dozen. shadings 
and tintings. Never is there a 
mistake made. No red is sent up 
when the color should be blue. 
Hach flower must have just what 
belongs to it—such exactness baf- 
fles all human effort. 


See that superb iris, the finest 
of the whole Germanica family ? 
The standards are immense petals 
of velvet and ivory, with that mar- 
velous glistening reflex like that 
of the richest silk. How could 
those artists down in the dark 
manufacture that elusive sheen 
which flashes in the sunlight? )Then 
these charming petals must be 
veined and traced with the most 
delicate tintings, while they are 
edged with deeper purple.. Never 
is a mistake made in the blending 
of those harmonious colors. 


The giant macrantha is the 
largest of all, with petals three 
inches across. Never a_ blunder 


made in the moulding and fashion- 
ing of those great blossoms—vein- 
ing and tinting them with a 
beauty surpassing the rainbow. 
And there is Fairy, tall . and 
princely, with the delicate  fra- 
grance of the peach blossom. 
Who manufactured that dainty 
little vial of odors and then un- 
corked it to pour the aroma out 
upon the air? Mark that tracery, 


interwoven with the pure white- 
ness of the flower. aad 
There is no blind chance in~ all 


this. In this garden of delight I 
am at. work with God. All these 


things are the expression of His 
_love. ‘How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, oh God.’ All 
these forms of beauty—these smir-— 
acles of the highest art, are the 


translations of his thoughts ‘to 
me. So much for the present. 
But just over in the unknown are 
new forms of loveliness which are 
yet to greet me—new creations. 
I take a dull piece of earth and 
plant it to bulbs, roots and seeds, 
and He and I created this section 
of Paradise let down to earth for 


_the margin of 
‘and instead of g'rowing old I seem 


‘in pots the 
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our delectation. It is all a_ pro- 
mise and a prophesy of the ‘glory 
to be revealed.”’ 


I am over fourscore, living on 


the two worlds, 


on the borders of eternal youth. 
So I am proclaiming the evangel 


of beauty far and wide. It is the 
Gospel of Hope. ‘There is an up- 
lift and inspiration in-it. It will 
make people less; sordid and 
greedy. It will lead the young 
into paths of pleasantness and 
peace.—G. §.. Harrison, in ‘‘ Hor- 
ticulture.”’ 
SS 


Potting Soil or Compost. 


What is meant by “ good _ pot- 
“ting soil.”. Now these words, or 
the common ones, ‘‘ good com-— 
post,” flow glibly from tongue and 
pen; but they convey little or no- 


thing to the mind of the novice 
in pot plant culture. First, it is 
needful to, impress the fact, that — 


for pot plant culture ordinary gar- 
den soil will not do. Plants grow- 
ing in rich soil out in the garden _ 
are in very diverse conditions” 
from similar plants growing in the 
very frestricted space that flower-: 
pots aflord to their roots. For 
these soil must not only have an 
ample supply of plant food in it, 
but it must have in it also some 
fibne or other ingredient which 
shall keep the compost fairly open 
and porous, allowing air and 
water to pass through it freely, 
thus keeping it equally moist and 
sweet, but also enabling roots to 
run in it freely. Ordinary garden 


soil lacks fibre, and after being 
frequently watered in pots lacks © 
‘porosity. It runs close together 


‘and becomes hard and impervious; 
it also lacks natural plant food. 
Now, for ordinary plants grown 
compost or soil 
should consist of turfy loam, old 
hot-bed manure, now solid and 
fully decayed, equally well decayed 
leaf soil and sharp white sand, But 
the turfy loam is the primary con- 
stituent, and should be in the 
proportion of two-thirds at least 
of the whole. This material may 
be difficult to obtain, but the 
skimmings of grassed land will do. 
The older it is and the yellower the 
sand under it the better. If when 
this soil be compressed in the hand 
it holds together it is a stiff loam, 
and can be corrected in using by 
adding rather more sand. 
a‘ free loam it breaks freely and 
will need less sand. To make good 
soil the surface should be cut off 


If it is ° 
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to a depth of from 4 to 6 inches, 
be removed to where needed, they 
be made a stack or heap of in one 
corner of the garden. If a good 
sprinkling of soot be placed over 
each layer it will do good. Such 
soil is practically virgin loam, and 
is full of plant food and fibre. 
It should remain untouched’ for 
fully six months at least before 
any is used for potting. Then cut 
down the sides, collect the — soil, 
and run it through a coarse sieve, 


having a mesh nearly an inch in 
width. Too great ‘fineness in 
potting soil should be avoided. 


In running the loam through the 
sieve care should be taken to see 
that neither grubs, wireworms nor 
other insects are in it. To the 
two-thirds proportion of loam thus 
provided ‘for a potting process, 
add through the same sieve, and 


well rubbed by the hand if not” 


passing readily, old hot-bed man- 
ure and good decayed leaf-soil to 
make the other third. Well mix 
it, then place it into a neat heap 
or in a box ready for use on the 
potting bench. It is best, as a 
rule, to add the sharp “white or 
silver sand when about to be used, 
giving, if the loam be stifl, a quar- 
ter part. 
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Notes on Rose Manuring. 


The following hints on manures 
are from one of the yearly publi- 
cations of the English Natural 
Rose Society :— 


1. Maiden Loam.—There is no 
material to equal this for 
growing and particularly valuable 
is the top spit from pasture land. 

2. Leaf SoilThis seems to 
possess the same excellent quality 
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as maiden loam in that it encour~ 
ages the formation of fibrous 
roots, I prefer to use it with. 
the leaves not too much decayed, 


If it has become’ sour a ; 
lime should be added. 

3. Horse Manure.—This ‘should 
be from stables where the _ horses 


are bedded on straw or moss lit- 
ter. As they are generally _ pre- 
pared, straw litter has the yreat- 
est manurial value for Roses. 
Iexperiments have | shown 
peat moss litter nay, when 
perly prepared attain, at least for 
some crops, a higher value . than 
straw litter. Whichever is used it 
should be turned over from time 
to time till completely fermented. 
In the case of moss (1) © see 
that the litter is finely broken 
up before used as bedding, (2) 
take care that the litter is not al- 
lowed to get dry~ before it is ap- 
plied as manure. 


4. Cow Manure.—This ~is 
heating than horse manure, and is 


particularly useful as a summer 
mulch, | : 
5. Iaquid Manure.—Horse or 


cow manure soaked in a tub or 
tank and the sediment, allowed to 
settle is excellent for watering in 
summer. It should be diluted to 
a light straw colour and applied 
after rain or a thorough watering. 


6. Artificial Manures:—Iime in 
one form is the most useful, par- 
ticularly in soils where Roses have 
been growing for some time, and 
in those of a heavy texture. Basic 
slag contains a great deal of lime 
and-also phosphates, and has one 
great advantage for an amateur in 


that it acts very slowly. An over-_ 


dose, therefore, is less harmful 
than in the case of the acid _phos- 
phates—e.g¢., 


lime. The golden rules for the use 
of artificial manures are as _ fol- 
lows: (a) Never use them in 


greater strength: than recommend- 
ed; (b) do not use the same pre- 
paration too often on the same 
ground ; (c) regard them rather as 
supplements to than 
for animal manures. 


7- Burnt Earth.—Burnt earth 
has considerable 


for Roses, particularly on heavy 
soils. 


—————_-@—_- 


It is rare that the soil of flower 


gardens is sufficiently rich; it may 
have been made so in the be 
ginning, but is not infrequently 
neglected alterwards, although it is 
advisable to apply a portion, ac- 
cording to requirements, of man- 
ure annually, . 
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. pot. 
‘and pour off the liquor — that will. 


_ weeks, taking care to press as dry — 
that” 


pro-! 


‘less * 


“years ago, before which they were 


supherphosphate of. 


substitutes 
manurial value : 


- NOTE.—SPECIAL GUOTATIONS | fo ‘| 


“Foreman, Messrs. 


Pot-Pourri of Roses : 


‘The sespiess recipe we » know ioe 
Pot-pourri of Roses alone is tobe 
found in “‘ Home and» Garden” as” 
follows :—Put alternate layers of 
“Rose leaves and bay salt in any — 
quantity you please in an earthen — 
Press down with a plate, — 
be produced’ every day for six 
as-possible. Let the mass be 
broken up, and add the following © 
ingredients, well pounded and ~ 
mixed together: Nutmeg, oz. ; 
Cloves, Mace, Cinnamon, gum ben-— 
zoin, Orris root (sliced), 10z, each, 
Mix well with a wooden spoon. 
The Rose leaves should be gather- 
ed on a dry, sunny afternoon, and — 
the bay salt roughly crushed: be- - 
fore using. Orris root may be 
replaced with advantage ay goog 
Violet powder. > 


/ 
4 


Evolution of Flowers. 


Lecturing recently at the: Uni 
versity, of London, Professor Bot-— 
tomly, of King’s College, |  poinveda 
out that a flower is a machine for | 
manufacturing seeds, and that it 4 
was estimated that flowers first 
began to bloom about 500,000 © 


mere plants. When insects were 
evolved flowers were also evolved 
to attract insects as a meats of 
distributing pollen. As in Dar 
win’s theory of the evolution of _ 
flowers there was, up to a few 
years ago, a missing link which 
marked “the evolutionary stage be-~ 
tween the fernworld and the true 
flower world—namely, the “Maiden- 
hair -tree, Sten in Japan. | 


TURNER, ROBERTSON & 00, 


Electrical Engineers, 
Contractors and Suppliers. 


126, GRENFELL STREET, ADELAWDE 


(Basement of Robert Harper’s). 


Estimates Given Free for all 
Electrical. Work. 


BUILDERS and° ARCHITECTS. te 


Ring up Telephone No. 996° (cer.tral). 
Mr, Turner, late Elevator and. Motor 
Unbehaun & John- 


stone; Chief Electrician Zino Corpor ; 
ation,’ Broken Hill. ~ 
1%, GRENFELL ST., “bm aie ; 


“sweet pea has been traced 
Eto 1650. The origin of the 
pea is divided principally be- 
Sicily and Ceylon, the © ori- 
| purple~ variety being. native 
he former Island and Sardinia. 
y Was also the native habitat 
of the white vaciety. Testimony 
so points to Ceylon as the home 
the original pink and _ white 
ety, known as the Painted 

; the original red also came 
fates : 


3 Father Franciscus -Cupani, an 
Italian monk and, botanist; is 
credited with being the first “culti- 
or of this flower at Panormus 
icily, in 1694, and the seed of 
the purple variety was sent by 
him to England and elsewhere. 


he seed of sweet pea became an 
icle of commerce as early as 
30. In 1793, a London - seed 
alogue listed four varieties, 
ek, Purple, White and Painted 
4 About 1876, Henry. Eck- 
of iegpphire, England, took 
“up the sweet pea. He began with 
six of seven common sorts and 
out over 100 varieties. . The 
at boom in England began with 
ers Spencer type. Strange as it 
“may appear the beautiful colours 
‘We now enjoy in the Sweet Pea 
e a ‘degradation. The © ori- 
nal purple contains them all but 
mney are masked. ~ 


fe star of the Sweet ‘Pea is 
in the ascendant—indeed, it 
‘s higher and higher every year. 
very important that garden- 
‘ are ‘at dast -coming properly to 


can grow and show: Whatever 
‘cause, the result is a matter 
gratification, and the greater 


- STOUT, 


Fillcbodied and Nourishing, is 
Bcpne apprEees of ia Stout 


“COOPER & & SONS 


Kensington. 
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the vogue that is attained by 
Sweet Peas, the better it will cer- : 
tainly be for our gardens. 

Sweet Peas differ from all other 
flowers in several material points, 
hut in none more than in_ the 
effect of evolution. With the de- 
velopment of most flowers on the 
lines laid down by the florists we 
have seen the loss of some feature 
that had previously been regarded 
as essential. For example, many 
of our modern Roses, superb in 
form, glorious in colour, magnifi- 
cent in size, wonderful in  sub- 
stance, lack perfume. It has been 
bred out of them, and while the 
man who fights in the exhibition 
arena does not deplore this one 
iota, the cultivator who grows 
Roses for his garden and his home 
considers it a matter for keen re- 
gret. Something in the same 
direction applies to the modern 
Carnation, but no such charge can 
be maintained against the Sweet 
Pea. The blooms have increased 
in size, substance, and abundance, 
and they remain Sweet Peas still 
—fragrant, floriferous, elegant. 


os SA Bs Ses See 


Saintpaulia Ionantha. 


This pretty compact little plant, 
often called the African violet, isa 
charming subject for the. warm 
greenhouse, Its bright blue flow- 
ers show up admirably when 
staged with the pink Gloire de Lor- 
raine Begonia, or one of the white 
varieties as Turnford Hall. It 
shows to still better advantage 
when grown in small baskets _ sus- 
pended from the roof, alternately ~ 
with the, above Begonias grown 
as hanging plants. Propagation can 


be effected in three ways, namely, 
from seed, from leaves, and by 
division. Jf from seed, which is 


the longest process, treat in the ~ 
same way as tuberous Begonias. 
If from leaves, select good _ stout 
leaves, cut the midrib in three or 
four places; get a seed pan, well 


drain it, fill with one part leaf 
mould and one part coarse silver 
sand well mixed, and peg down 
leaves on this, giving a good 
watering with a fine rose. Then 


plunge in brisk bottom heat and 
cover with a bell glass; wipe the 
glass every day, taking care not 
to allow- any moisture to rest on 
the leaves or the result will be 
damping off, and in the course of 
a few weeks little plants will ap- 
pear. Prick these off into small 
thumb pots, and when the pots are 
full of roots shift the plants into | 
their flowering pots or baskets. 


= 


_enjoy a 


BONDS. 
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The surest method of propagation 


is ‘by division of the roots, Select 
old plants with a good.’ matty 
crowns, knock them out of Aheir 
pots, cut each crown with a piece” 
of root attached, and put wp. into 
6in. pots, which is a suitable size 
to flower them in. If grown (in 
baskets they must be well lined 
with sphagnum moss. Pot tmnod- 
erately firm, but not too hard. 
The. compost best suited for this 
plant is two parts good fibrous 
loam, broken with the hand ‘to 
about the size of walnuts, two 


parts flaky leaf mould, halfa part 
chopped sphagnum moss, with a 
good dash of coarse silver sand. 
This should be well mixed. They 
warm, moist atmosphere 
at all times, plenty of shade in 
summer, and full exposure to light 
in winter. Water in a medium 
way during growing season, keep- 
ing rather dry during winter.— 
“The Gardening World.” 


EW. 
) ZEALAND 


/ Insurance . 
. Company, ; 


LIMITE D, 


TO STOCK OWNERS. 
This well-known COLONIAL OFFICE 


is now issuing. 


LIVE STOCK POLICIES. 
with most lenient conditions, special- 


ly prepared to meet local requirements 
covering 


DEATH FROM FIRE, NATURAL 
- CAUSES, AND ACCIDENT. 


Foaling Risks a Specialty. 


FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS 
APPLY TO THE LOCAL AGENT. 
(N.B.—The well-known ‘ Maori Head ’ 
Agency plate is to be seen in all the 
chief centres), or THE MANAGER, 
112 KING WILLIAM ST., ADELAIDE. 


Claims paid exceed £7,500,000. 


Departments — FIRE, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ INDEM- 
NITY, PLATEGLASS, FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE, ADMINISTRATION 
BURGLARY, LIVE STOCK. 
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Attar of Roses. 


There. does not appear to be 
. ruck, ptobability of any great de- 
‘yélopment in the scent industry on 
an ‘export basis in view of Mr. 
French's recent report, but Austra- 
lia imports considerable quantities 
of scent, and there would appear 
to be no reason why this cannot 
be home grown. The following 
article should be of assistance to 
those who, in a small way, may 
have opportunity or inclination to 
take a share :— 


By Joseph Knight, in Journal of 
Agriculture, Victoria. 


Possibly there is no plant grown 
which is more popular than the 
rose, nor any perfume produced 
which finds more favour than the 
Oil of Rose, or, as it is generally 
known, ‘“‘ Attar of Roses.”’ 


Its cultivation is simple. I 
grown under healthy conditions, 
the plant adapts itself to almost 
any soil or climate, and there is 
but little trouble with insect and 
fungoid pests. é 


The work of gathering the flow- 
ers lasts but a few weeks—gener- 
ally from four to five—after which 
the plant may be left -to itself. 
All that is necessary is to prune 
in the autumn, and cultivate the 
soil sufficiently to keep weeds in 
check. It takes about 4 tons of 
bloom to make lb. of _oil, and 
the present’ wholesale price of oil 
in Melbourne is £3 per oz., or £48 
per Ib. It is well, therefore, to 
look whether regular labour can 
be obtained to gather the blooms 
every second day, as this is ne- 
cessary to ensure success, The 
work is light, and where the 
united efforts of a family may be 
utilised, rose cultivation has much 
to recommend it. ‘This brief paper 
is written as a guide to _ those 
who wish to give rose.growing 
for essential oil production a trial. 


— Varieties Suitable. — 


In dealing with this question, 
only those which have been tested 
in this State, and found to be 
satisfactory, will be considered. 


The late Mr. F. Mellon, who had 
experience of essential oil produc- 


tion in the South of France, was 
employed many years ago by the 
Department to establish a Scent 
Farm, and provide plants. He in- 
troduced the variety known as 
the ‘‘ Provence Rose,’ which s 
much cultivated in the large rose- 


producing district of Grasse, in 
the South of France. , 
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- supplies all requirements, as it is 


‘loam, or clay, answers 


Mr. Mellon, in sing: his ey sufficient moisture 
dence before the Royal Coniratses velo of the 
sion on Vegetable Products, in an- |, a 
swer to the qutstion of the suit- Plants were di 
ability of Victorian soil and cli- most every part of Vaete 
mate, stated that it was muc _ 80 lar as growth is concer 
better than that of the South of | __ know of no place where 
France, He stated. that ~ ~ the ~ been a ~ failure, The | 
town of Grasse, which is saad to. ~ Rose can be recom 
be the centre of the world’s flori ®7Y Patt es this State. 
aia eee ae 52 rare eat Plants. ei. 
some oO em employing 500 people 1. 
at a time. With this” experience _ Plants may be 


before him, Mr. Mellon was careful — eee , - whee is. known as 7 
to introduce the best rose for his — ae ee it e latter mey\ be 
purpose when stocking the first ieee om any — plantation ze: 
scent farm established in: this — W° as been established for 
State. He discarded all others but — three or four years, when the plan 


is being thinned out. Beg“ eeow: 
ing from cuttings, pieces | 
inches long are planted Spubetn 


the one referred to, this he named 
‘‘ Rose de Grasse,’’ which is iden- 


. G te ee . . ” iz. 
ear t wee Senos ae _ well-prepared nursery’ bed _ in an a 
; tun, and left until well rooted ; 
On Mr. Mellon’s departure, the they may be put out in lesen 
writer took charge of this Farm, spring, or’ carried over until thst 
and can say that this variety following autumn. When well © 


rooted suckers can be obtained 
hardy and easily cultivated, and, they will be better, as they can be 
with proper attention in pruning, planted out in their permanen: 
gives a large amount of blooms. place at once. The plants shoulk 
Another variety of rose will be be well cut back when being plant, 
dealt with separately later on. ‘ed out, and it is advisable ‘to 
Fe i prune back straggling or wounded — 

— Boil roots. The stem and side shoots — 
Many rose growers ae that should be trimmed first of ail, a 
special soils with clay, or a “clay both above or below the ‘surface, — 
bottom,’’ are necessary. Possibly with the exception of two or three - 
this may be the case with some on the top. ‘These should not be 
varieties, but with the ‘‘ Provence more than 1 foot to Ts inches 
Rose’’ it is. not mecessary. A above the surface, as it is desir- 
warm, dry situation, whether sand, — able to have a good strong — stem 
the pur- to build the plant on, so that it . 
pose ‘qiuite well. The only situa- can fill the space allotted. to it.> 
tian which I have found unsuitable In selecting plants, it is well ‘to. 
is one with a wet bottom, ~ take only from those that arg: of 
healthy growth, ee 


= Climate. — = ae my 


may 


Most parts of Victoria are suit- — — cuteperom - = 
able for rose cultivation. Those  , 
that do not experience excessive The soil for rose culture should 


. be cultivated to some depth. — 

Or ae ~ploughed, it should be subsoiled, 
as in most cases it is better toe 
keep the surface soil on the top, 
-and Joosen the subsoil to a. depth 
of at least 10 or 12 inches. The 
soil should be well pulverized b be 
fore planting, and, where — ea 
-nient, it would be better 
fallow for a few months t . 
‘putting, plants out. Wheré drain- — 
age is necessary, it poe be at-— 
tended to as early possible, - 
as a “ wet bed” is’ ines le . 
able. ‘All that is necessary in the 
after treatment is surface culti\ 
tion by light ploughing—3 or 
inches deep—and extermuliniey 
weeds. 


rain, but sufficient to 
plant to mature its blooms, give 
the best results in “ oil.”’ Rain on 
the blooms has a deterimental ef 
fect. 


At the Dunolly Flower Farm, 
North-western District, the crop 
could be harvested without danger 
of _rain; while at lJeongatha, 
Southern District, the reverse was 
the case, considerable rain falling 
during the four or five weeks the — 
plants were in bloom ; but under, 
these conditions the plants were. 
more vigorous, and gave a much~ 
greater yield of blooms. 


As to the yield of oil, I had no~ 
opportunity of judging, as the farm — 
was closed down before a proper 
experiment with distillation . was — 
made. It is recognised that the © 
more sunshine the greater is the 
amount of oil, providing there is 


The plants of the ‘ Brave 
Rose ’’ should be set out in rows — 
about 4 to 5 feet apart, and t 2 
space in the rows should be a 
3 or 4 feet. Where it is inte 


ah 


should. 
say 6 


ween the rows 
1, or even more, 


der favorable conditions ; 
00 close, it would be 
cult | both to gather — the - 
cultivate the Jand: 


‘o ane be taken ‘not to 
‘deep, for if it is planted 
) the crop becomes stunted 
ealthy, ‘This is a mistake 
made by those having 
ence of rose culture. 
Se should be near the sur- 
“spread out, and running 

an angle of~about 45 
. and the fine surface soil 
cul gi ‘on them tightly. 
give the plant a good — 
d goa long way to the 
‘ _ establishment \ 


urling ee is a much 
oint, and methods differ ; 
“extraction as the ob- 
form of bloom or quality 
‘Tose is of no “consequence. 
is required is “ quantity.” 

b should be cut back so as 
duce an abundance of . young 
h on which the blooms can 
Care must be taken to 
the thinner growth, and 
3 ght and air through . the 

and at-the same time 
hen the leading shoots so 
ep it in-proper form. The 
in which this should be-car- 
out is important, as late 
oes hot give time for 
oots” to. develop belore 
ring season is due, ‘The 
ne for rose pruning about 
ity is July and August, but 

r eatly in July, is to be 
ed when pruning for the 
ses of oil distillation. The 
should be done thorauphly, 
aa! give” A eae to work 


— Gathering « of Blooms. = 


cond day, and the best 
x this operation is early 
morning before the sun gets 
its height ; the earlier the bet- 
ay! The thy a should be taken 


1 by shaking” if it is done 
lis time. Care in this respect 
; xy if the best results are 


ms ‘should be cut as 
the flower as possible, as 
tter beyond the petals Te- 
panty of the oil, aaee 


ho se labour, the wider 


bush develops consider- 


of a 


< 


looms must be oa 


Fisk of bruising or lode 
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is ustless: When gathered, blooms 
should be taken direct to the stil 
room and not exposed to the sun’s 
rays, Or rain, or moisture of any 
kind, 

— Distilling. — 

Rose distillation is similan to 
that of other essential oil-prodne- 
ing plants, but somewhat mc re de- 
licate, and extreme care must be 
taken not to force the “ boiling.” 
This is, perhaps, difficult where di- 
direct heat is applied, but with 
superheated steam it is easily re- 
gulated, and where it can be done, 
this method is the best way of 
raising the temperature. 


In Bulgaria, small stills are 
scattered all over the flower-grow- 
ing districts, but it is, said that 
nothing like as good results ~ are 
obtained as in the South of 
France, where the work of distilla- 
tion is carried out in large and 
well-equipped establishments, which 
sometimes handle 150 tons of roses 
a day. Nevertheless, with proper 
care in applying the heat, and at- 
tention to little details, good re- 
sults can be obtained with the or- 
dinary still and direct’ heat. 


un distillation, two methods are 
adopted. The oil is contained on 
the surface of the. petals. Hither 
the petals are stripped from the 
calyx and distilled separately, or 
the whole flowers are etmployed. 
The former method gives a su- 
perior product, but it is doubtful 
whether the extra labour is re- 
paid. 


In rose distillation, delay must 
be avoided as much as_ possible . 
the roses should be treated within 
24 hours from the time of gather- 
ing, and care should be taken not 
to submit the roses to more rough 
treatment than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The place of treatment 
should be free from offensive or 
other odours. A good supply. of - 
cold water is necessary to supply 
the cooler, and where a running 
stream is not available is must be 
supplied from a well or tank by ° 
pumping ; this water may be used 

over and over again. 

Many small growers along the 
Mediterranean coast make rose 
water without the second distilla- 


_ tion or extracting the oil in any 


way. As there is no licence-fee 

for holding a still in the Common- 

wealth, but a permit only, with a 

guarantee against any imposition 

or infraction of the Excise laws,: 
it may be worth while for some 

of our young ladies to try this . 
-as a pastime, as there is a ready 

sale for Rose Water if properly 

prepared. It is used mr gel ye for 

many purposes. 
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— Enfleurage and Maceration, — 
Roses grown in France and else- 
where are also utilized for perfume 
extraction by the processes known 
as “‘ Wnfleurage and Maceration,” 
In the latter case pure olive oil 
is generally used. ‘The oil is 
placed in a large vat, and the 
rose petals are submerged in it; 
they are stirred up, occasionally, 
and after about 24 hours drawn 
out, and the oil pressed from the 
spent petals, and the same process 
is repeated with fresh petals until 
the oil is sufliciently impregnated 
with the scent of the flower, when 
it is stored, and the essence 
extracted by some highly rectified 
spirit solvent. 


The ‘“ Enfleurage System” is 
very popular in France, and a very 
considerable amount of ‘““Pomade’’ 
is made and used in this form. 


— “Red Rose.’ 
Rosa Gallica. 


The rose is cultivated in England ’. 


and elsewhere for its flowers, 

- which are gathered in the bud, 
The lower portion of the calyx is 
cut off, and it is dried ‘in this 
form. Mr. Slater states that ‘it 
finds a ready sale at 3/6 per hh. 
The wholesale chemist and drug- 
gist purchases freely, and there 
should be a good opening by way 
of export. 

It is recommended in the Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia, but, like many 
other articles, to have its proper 
standing, plants must be cultivat- 
ed in Great Britain. This rose has 
but little perfume in its fresh state 
but develops a beautiful fragrant 
odour when dried. 

The drying is extremely simple 
and inexpensive. The bud when 
gathered and trimmed should be 
spread out so that the -air can 
pass through the leaves. The most 
suitable method is to make a few 
trays, about 3 feet long by 2 feet 
wide, with strong hessian for a 
bottom. The buds are spread 
evenly over this, and a temporary 
_stand is made after the style of a 
“three sided clothes horse’; then 
these trays can be laid across the 
two side bars, and the whole built 
up to whatever height is desired, 
and if just.sufficient room is left 
between each tray for the air ‘to 
pass. through, the drying can be 
completed without further trouble. 
This may be carried on in the open 
air or within doors; if out of 
doors, there should be some sort 
of cover to protect from rain or 
dews.: The quicker the drying is 
done the better will be the result ; 
the blooms should not be exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun. 


- 
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Vegetable Garden! 4 


Vegetable Calendar. 


Hurry in late sowings of mar- 
rows, melons, trombones, pump- 
kins and,all kinds of summer veget- 
ables. N.Z. spinach, although not 
one of the most delicate of 
vegetables, is one of the most 
prolific. It certainly pays well 
for any space or attention given 
it. Silver Beet is always a handy 
stand-by. It can be sown now. 
A bed of nice, free, sandy soil; not 
too far from the*water tap, can 
hardly be put to better use than 
growing a crop of sweet potatoes. 


Pots of rooted cuttings are  ob- 
tainable and they are no trouble 
at all. Small sowings of celery 
may be made but most amateurs 
will prefer to buy the seedlings 
later on. Salads are all the 
sweeter for being ~home grown. 


Lettuce, of course, we get in such 
abundance and of such excellent 
quality from the hills, that few 
attempt growing them in summer. 
It can be done with a well and 
deeply dug soil, a liberal mulch 
and a mist spray nozzle close at 


hand for the hot and scorching 
winds. Onions, mustard, cress and 
radish are less exacting, they 


should, however, be grown quickly 
otherwise they, lose the ~freshness 
and sweetness which the ~home 
garden salads should possess. 


G. A PREVOST &  €o,, 


25-27 Steamship Buildings, 
CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 
PORTERS, 
on Commission Only. 


the 
Ger- 


Special attention given to 
Export of Fruit to English, 
man, and other Markets. 


Woodwool, 
Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in 
‘regulation Export Sizes. 


A pple Wrapping Paper, 
the 


All Orchardists’ requigjtes suppled 
at Lowest Rates. 


Agent for— 


The Harvey Orchard Ploughs dnc 


Cultivators. 


U Motor Power Spray Pumps. 
at our North Terrace Store. 
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On view 


Tomatoes. 


: 


\ 

To fertilize tomato flowers hold 
the bunch of flowers with the left 
hand, place the nail of the thumb 
immediately underneath the flower 
so as to make the pollen fall upon 
the thumb nail; then gently press 
the end of each flower in turn into 
the pollen on the nail. When the 
pollen is used up, more may be 
obtained in the way described. If 
every flower is thus treated, a 
good crop of fruit will be assured. 
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Runner Beans. 


This is a very excellent 
able, especially for “cooler situa- 
tions. With plenty of water they 
do well on the plains. As the 
plants are voracious feeders and 
appreciate a cool, moist root-run, 
no pains should be spared in pro- 
viding them with these essentials. 
The stout roots also penetrate the 
soil to a considerable depth, so 
that it well repays to break it up 
at least two spits deep. With the 
lower spit plenty of partially-de- 
cayed manure should be mixed. If 
the soil contains a preponderance 
of sand, cow or pig manure is 
best ; but if clay is the principal 
element, ° that from horses is pre- 
ferable, ‘though in many cases the 
beginner has to use the best that 
is obtainable. With the top spit 
it is a good plan to mix some 
superphosphate, a small handful to 
each yard run of row. In addi- 
tion, if the soil is very. stiff clay, 
some sand, some burnt earth, old 


veget- 


potting ‘soil, road scrapings, or, 
indeed, anything of a porous na- 
ture that will.tend to render it 


more friable may be added, taking 
care to mix it well with the soil. 


When the seedlings appear, steps _ 


_ must be taken to guard. them 
against slugs, which are-particu- 
larly fond of them. Apart from 


trapping the pests, which is the 
most satisfactory method of all, 
some fine coal ashes, soot, or soot 
and lime may be sprinkled rather 
thickly round the plants. As soon 
as the plants begin to run, stout 
stakes, twine, or coarse netting 
must be placed for them to climb. 
Six feet is a reasonable height for 
the supports, though the plants 
will climb nearly twice that height 
if supports are available. The sys- 
tem of topping Runner Beans is 


and keep that most dreaded of all 


not one that — we rote advoc 
for garden cultivation ; where’ ‘ 
pod rests on the soil its flavour i 
impaired. Besides, a ‘well-support: | 
ed row of Runner Beans makes at 
excellent screen in the garde b 
a point that ought not to be los 
sight of in selecting the site. Dur 
ing hot weather, and particularly 
when the plants _commehce tC 
flower, copious supplies of wa 
must be afforded, and once a w 

should be supplemented with weak 
liquid manure. In- addition, an 
overhead  syringing with clea 
water will prove highly beneficial 


pests, red spider, at bay. When 

“the plants reach the tops of their 
supports, the growing point of 
each may be nipped out, an oper 
ation that may have to be re 
peated several times. 


‘ 
Propagating Seakale and § 
Root Cuttings. 


‘There are two eens of pro- 
pagating this subject, one by seed 
and the other by root cuttings. 
Raising Seakale trom seed is am) 
easy, cheap and satisfactory me 
thod of propagation, althougt 
much slower than that of cuttings 
Make drills 1 foot apart in well 
prepared ground and the seed sowr 
about 1% inches deep and 6 inche 
apart. This is a better _ practic 
than sowing thickly and _ subse 
quently thinning out the resultin ni 
seedlings to 6 inches apart. Las 
on remove each alternate seedlir 
thus leaving the plants 1 foo é 
apart ultimately. Two years < 
least are required for the “plas 
to be sufficient advanced to 
for forcing: Sow in winter. | 


Seakale crowns, however, J 
be obtained for forcing within 3 
year. Any old plants obtainabl 
will answer our purpose admi 
ably. ‘The thonglike roots, , ¢ 
x thongs, ” as they are terites 
may be cut or broken off from tl 
main root quite easily, The stron; 
est plants are always raised frot 
root cuttings, and these are ol 
tained from the severed portion 
The severed thongs vary in thie 
_ness. Some are as thick as, 
man’s forefinger, others are neare 
in substance to that of the br, 
finger of a lady. These are 
up into lengths of about 4 inches 
For exceptionally fine forcing Tr i 
6 inches is thought the better | 
but either size will give: sat 
tory results. a 


The upper or wanes end of eac 
length should be cut straigh 


S as & 
a dione or narrow 
ting fashion, As there 
very little diflerence be- 
“upper and lower end of 
ths, it is a good rule to 
lower end slantwise, which 
determines the fact. “ Tie 
n bundles, placed in a shelt- 
pene they will | soon 
T, when Sone may be 


"Practice. . 


i Hiench utbivetos 


has a 


nowledge of the soil treat-— 


neighbor, the Englishman 
is said, much to learn. 
d with its ‘improvement. 
= piece are to be «found in 

ar dens. Inspring the ground 
roken up. They do not. wait 
pees ee ” can be made. 


ts 


and which 
: ‘ throws 
heap to decay. The dust 
the © summer 
contains but a 
juantity of coal ashes, and 


ade use of. This is mixed 
stable manure and cow dung 
rove it. About Paris this 
‘is put at once on the land, 
ery, metals, etc. picking out 


‘not. only a manure, but it 
o lighten heavy loams soils. 


Compost. 


Seetilly Peting the satis 
nd fences which surround 
tden clear of weeds and 
a considerable addition of 
ompost and manure will 
“All kinds of  veget- 
ide refuse may be used 
ie pile, but do not add 


of _hard-wooded 


hes thus obtained thrown 
ne heap. ™~ 


ds that have seeded should 
the heap, and this because 
ther treatment will 
e se eds, Such is their ail 


Ne 


s to manure, it. is not so much 


nd, compared with his — 


\ 


otking of the soil goes hand 


hout the year the workers 


atter,- iergracds. This com-- 


rned, and the | ashes only add- — 


get rid. 
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that nothing else will kill them, 
however well they may apparent- 
‘ly cause the @€cay of the weeds 
with their seeds, will not in reali- 
tv have killed the seeds. We have 


known seeded weeds lie for a very. 


long tinre in a compost heap, with 
every appearance of the whole be- 
ing reduced to a condition of tho- 
rough decomposition, and yet on 
application to” the land, a 
very short! time sufficed to give as 
fine a crop of weeds as if the 
seeds had been put in quite fresh. 


_ The bedroom slops put ‘on with 


the ashes from the* house are 
very useful.. Care must be taken 
not. to add more than can 


be absorbed by the material with- 
out an excess to be offensive. 
Lime. should be added in the form 
of gypsum, which will allow of the 
slops in moderation to be added 
without offence or fear of disease. 


In the preparation and manage- 
ment of manure lies much of the 
success in the cultivation of the 
garden.. It is a stfangefact that 
the greater number of amateur 
gardeners usually take one of the 
two extreme courses—thev either 
fail to manure at all, or else they 
add large quantities of fresh, hot 


stable manure, and jt is hard to 


decide which course does the more 
harm. 


The: whole heap should be turned 
over two or three times, and then 


re the more humus, are the in less than twelve months a splen- 


did{manure is ready for the gar- 
den, over which it should be scat- 
tered in the usual way, and dug in. 


In making up cucumber and 
melon beds many people sink a 
three or four inch pine close to 
where the plants are to 
Tf the Pipes are porous the  bot- 
tom end is plugged with clay, or 
if solid the pipe is \filled with sand 
eravel, or manure. Where water 
is scatce it is a \sood nlan, though 
it is notyan unmixed blessing. 


A suburban amateur cardener, 
who rather prides himself on his 
peas, has had a particularly fine 
crop. The other miornine, having 
picked a supply for the day, he 
was returning to the house, when 
he noticed a neighbour who is 
tather deaf, lookins over the gvar- 
den fence. ‘‘ Peas.’’ he shouted as 


he held un the basket on the fence. 


‘“ Peas.” from my own carden.”’ 
“Thank vou,’? replied his neioh- 
bour, picking up the hasket and 
makine a short track for his own 
door, leaving the disconsolate pea- 
Jess one to wonder whether the 
neighbour is really as deaf as he 
is supposed to be, 


eee 


AND, PIRLD. 


stand. 
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About Fertilizers and Their 
Use. 
Chemical conceptions) of any 
sort, especially concerning solids, 


are always complicated with ques- 


tions of solubility. The slow but 
certain action of ‘the elements 
\ making our rocks yield up their 


-stores of food for vegetable growth 


is largely a question of solubility. 


The only ‘‘Open Sesame’’ at the 
plant root is solubility. ~ Animal 
and vegetable life/both are de- 
pendent upon solubility. 

Every day conditions are such 
that. we immediately associate 
solubility with that combination 
of elements: called water. Water 


and solubility. 


The illimitable solvent action of 
water needs no proof. Sea water 
even contains gold, although gold 
is one of the most obdurate 
metals, being dissolved by only 
the strongest acids. Vet gold is 
not soluble in water in the com- 
mon  acceptation of the word. 
Such substances as sugar, nitrate 
of soda or, sulphate of potash are, 
although not to tke same degree 
because sugar will disolve in twice 
its weight of water, pure nitrate. 
in nearly its own weight while the 
sulphate takes ten times to become 
dissolved. 


The simple solvent action of 
water, while remarkable, should 
not be confused with that obtain- 
ed when it is combined with other 


agents. Many ‘mixed Yertilisers,”’ 
blood or bone, are — insoluble 
and require something besides 


water to dissolve them. 


In this connection the great in- 
fluence of the fineness of fertilizing 
matetials should be noted fon its 
great practical importance. The 
ease or otherwise with which it 
yields up its value depends lareely 
upon the ‘amount of surface ex- 
posed or in other words upon the 
working surface. Fine grinding 
makes surface grow in astounding 
fashion and therefore even if the 
solubility is slight the work done 
ina given titre is vastly increased 
and the maximum effect is reach- 
ed with the finest powder. 


Everybody is cognizant of this 
truth and its application to bone. 
Being of slight solubility in water 
its immediate value depends to a 
great extent upon its _ fineness. 
Almost any action upon it from 
any agent will be aided by large 
surfaces. To have bone last a long 
time we use ‘‘inch’’ bone. To have 
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it less-ilasting we use ‘‘meal.’’: To 
get-its value as near to “ now” 
_*as “possible, use very fine. But no 


grinding mill ever made by man 
can begin to equal the smallness of 
the Particle of a fertilizer already 
, dissolved in water yet fine grind- 
“ing does advance a little ‘along 
the road of solubility. 


The great importance to the 


plant of this questidn of solubility / 


lies in the accepted fact that no 
solid can be taken in by the 
root. Whatever necessary mineral 
is wanted by the plant must first 
be dissolved; to be admitted to 


the internal works it must be a 

liquid. \ 
a ca 
Scab in Potatoes. 

The injury is confined’ to the 


surface of the tuber, the skin being 
broken up into fragments over the 
diseased patches. Although the 
market value is much depreciated 
when scab is present in - quantity, 
the quality of the potato is not 
in the least impaired for eating. 


If scabbed potatoes’ are used for 
‘€ seed? without having been ster- 
ilised, the resulting crop. will al- 
most certainly be diseased, and in 
addition the fungus will pass into 
the soil, where it is capable of 
living for several years. Scabbed 
potatoes may be used for ‘ seed ”’ 
without the slightest danger of 
spreading the disease if they are 
immersed for two hours in a solu- 
tion consisting of one pint of com- 
mercial formalin (equal formalde- 
hyde, 40 per cent.) mixed with 
thirty-six gallons of water. The 
potatoes should be spread out to 
dry, when they may be cut and 
planted in the usual manner. Great 
eare must be taken after potatoes 
have been treated as above ‘that 
they are not placed in sacks or 
hampers that have contained 
scabbed potatoes. 


Land that has produced scabbed 
potatoes is certain to be infected 
with fungus, and should not be 
planted with potatoes for several 
years afterwards; beet, swedes, 
carrots, and cabbages are also at- 
tacked ‘by the fungus. Cereals 
may be sown with safety on in- 
fected land. 


In the case of gardens and small 
allotments, where potatoes are of 
necessity grown every year, the 


Readers! ee arene 


your methods of breeding, rearing 
and managing Liwe Stock? Jet 
us have it if it will only fill the 
bask ef a Pest card, 
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trenches in which the notes are : 
planted should be sprinkled with 


powdered sulphur. Sax 


as 


Lime favours the dev elopment of. 


the fungus in the soil’; the, same 
is true of stable manure, night 
soil, etc. Acid manures only: should 


EA 


be ‘applied to land that is a 


fected. He: 


Peelings from infested - potatnee’ 
“unless 


“they have been boiled, 
should not be given to pigs. Burn 
ing is the safest, and in the end, 
the most economical, method ‘of 
dealing “with them. — From the 


Journal of the Board of ee 


ture and Fisheries. 


—_————_@————- 


Potatoes for Exhibition. 


In soil fairly rich, deeply work- 
ed, and inclined to be rather light, 
there should be no difficulty in 
growing first rate tubers. Strong, 
or rank, manure should be avoid- 
ed. When manure is put on the 


ground it should be in the au- 
tumn, and dug in deeply, leaving 
the surface as rough as_ possible 


for the winter’s frosts to do, their 
work, Some think that anvthing 
in the shape of a potato will do 
for seed purposes. This is a grave 


mistake, for here lies the founda: \ 


tion of success in a large measure. 
It is a question of beginning well 
that leads to ending well. 
trouble should be thought too 
much in preparing the sets. Select 
good sized tubers and of the very 
best shape, from four to six otnces 
in weight, and set them up in 
boxes in a light airy place secure 
from frost. They will then sprout 
and throw uv short strong shoots 
and by planting time be in fine 
condition. Plant whole sets, rub- 
bing off carefully all weakly side 
shoots, and leaving the two 
strongest. The dwarf growing 
kinds may be two feet between the 
rows and 18 ins. from set to Set. 
Stronger growets should be. three 
feet from row to row, ‘and the 
same in the row.. They will well 
repay for the extra room ociven 
them. Plant carefully about six 
inches deep with a trowel, loosen- 
ing the soil well all round, and 
takine every care not to iniure 
the shoots. Fill in round the set 
with nicely prepared sifted soil in 
which a small anantitw of sont and 
wood. ashes and leaf mould form 
a part. When crowth commences 
they should he looked over  fre- 
quently, keenine the esround flat 
hoed wntil fit for earthine nun. A 
litht dressine of soot and suner- 


phosphate alternately will helo 
them on throush the growing 


period,—E-xchange, 


acre, if steamied or finely ground is 


No > 


If Wes oli “bone 1 
etc., are used either i 
digging in or surface apr 
it is of snperen to know 


= Wie 


sited a "theit presence. Basie 
is soluble to the extent « ees 
cent. where: there is free 


and an appltcatian ats the ‘rate 

from 6 to 8oolbs. per acre show th 
effects of the application for fron 
three to four years. Ifa quicker 
or greater result is needed an ap 
plication in solution- and suspen 
sion should be given ‘either with 
clear water or liquid manure, com 
stantly stirring while using. Sw 
perphosphate gives a quicker r rest ult 
than basic slag Particularly where 
phosphates are presets in thexs ‘Sol 
already. 53 


aa 


Bone meal used in the game. pr ) 
portion, ie., 600 to 800 ths. 


traceable for about two years 
yet it ds true that the important 
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r the potash, but do~ 
to using kainit, as it acts 
imal and vegetable organ- 
et and an accumnul tor 


pr sek to. use in addition 
rate of from one to two 
ie per acre applying 
urface dressing after wood 
ave _ been Sse te or 


ag is ty some rane 
Spr or to. ee 


f is aoe and maggots, 
- ogee readily 


*, 


Bes itrogen there is - nothing 
tt equals well decayed farm-yard 
nure, that which has been well 


ogen conserved, the former 
providing a cesspool to re- 
the drainave. which should be 
ed over the manure heap 
rain and again, and the latter by 

“small quantities. of sulphate 
dry 
sul- 


Pi ron either in solution or 
te. These _apvlications of 


he eap of spurious or 
r 1 with ammonia present in the 
, anymonium sulphate. Fin- 
, it is of the utmost import- 
2 . get a soil that has Present 
T ma 


big American celery grower 
rit lanching in hot weather 
t easily accomplished. Soil at 
on affords most favorable 
itions for rust. Instead of 
vethod, 12-inch boards are 
Only ‘good lumber is pur- 
ts are nailed on to pre- 
@, and the boards are 
cared for as hotbed sash, 
tter than many a gardener 
for them. Fach board does 


When the plants are r2 
gh, the hoards) are _set 
> them and fastened in place 
c amps. made from a piece 
Vy wire about I0. inches 
and bent to a little less 
eet angle two inches from 
_ Pairs of rows are se- 


its potash, phosphoric acid | 


canisms and: 


stand in a semi-dark 


six to seven times in aie 


lected at:intervals over the field 
for the first blanching. In this 
way wagon ways aire opened and 


labour is saved in moving the 
boards from row to row. The pro- 
cess requires from to days to two 
weeks, according to weather con- 
ditions, - When ready for market, 
the celery is dug with spades, - and 
stripped of outside leaves in the 
field. It: is hauled to a_ shed, 
trimmed, washed with a_ hose, 
bunehed and scrubbed... The root 
is cut to a four-sided wedge and 


three or four stalks are tied at top’ 


and bottom into a flat bunch. 
—_———_e—_——_- 
Mustard and Cress. 


Mustard and Cress in-~ a_ salad 
erop that is largely grown, but 
not always to the best advantage. 
A few shallow boxes, some fitielv- 
sifted but sweet_soil, some crocks 
and a good supply of seed are all 
that is required. One good-sized 
over each hole in the bottom of 
the box will provide ample drain- 
age. Fresh soil, finely sifted and 
containing a large percentage of 
sand, is best. Fill the boxes so 
that when the soil is pressed 
moderately firm: the surface will be 
slightly below the edges of the 
boxes. Scatter the seed on the 
surface fairly thick and _ even, 
press it in slightly with the bot- 
tom of a clean pot or pan, sive a 
watering with a‘fine.rosed can and 
nlace until 
germination is effected or cover 
with paper. Never cover the seeds 
with soil and do not use the same 
soil for more than one crop. Mus- 
tard and:Qress are usually wantited. 
together, therefore the former 
should be sown three days later 
than the Cress, as it grows faster 


and consequently becomes ready 
for cutting more quickly. After 
germination stand the boxes in 
full Nicht and avoid watering 
latter to permeate the soil from 
overhead. If water is required, 
just dip the boxes and allow the 


water to rise from below upwards. 


—— 


Birds and Seedlings. 


The sparrow is exceedingly fond 
of tearing-up plants as soon asa 
speck of green appears above 
ground. Those who have watched 
this bird carefully know that some 
are torn up out of sheer mischief, 
for, as soon as they are out it 
drops them ruthlessly to continue 
its work of destruction, Cotton has 


‘spatrow 
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been found the best preventive. 
Black is to be preferred, for, being 
nearer the colour of soil, the bird 
cannot see it so well. Stretched 
along the side of rows of seedlings 
a few inches from the ground the 
strikes against it, and 
goes Off faster than* he came. 
Another way to’ keep the birds off 
the fruit buds and» seed quarters 
is to ‘get some broken mirrors 
and suspend them a few feet from 
the ground in such a manner that 
they cast a reflection over the 
ground, so that any little breeze 
keeps them moving. ‘This causes 
the reflected light. to dodge in 
and about in an unexpected way 
to the alarm of the birds. The 
mirrors should be placed six or 
eight yards apart. Any pieces 
over three inches square are suit- 
able. The birds get used to it in 
time, still it does help. 
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The Art of Budding. 


Budding is the operation by 
which a bud, with a portion of 
bark, is taken from a tree or plant 
and inserted beneath the bark of 
another tree or stock, as in the 
case of young trees, or beneath 
the bark of the same tree. This 
is at times. necessary, as some 
parts of the tree may fail to pro- 
duce branches. The main princi- 
ple of budding is the same as in 
grafting. The union is effected 
by means of the organisable mat- 
ter, the cambium, which is found 
between the alburnum and the in- 
ner bark ; and the success of the 
operation depends upon the abun- 
_ dance of that matter being such 
as to permit.of the bark being 
easily lifted from the wood.- When 
both the stock and the tree from 
which the bud is taken are in that 
condition, which is usually during 
the earlier part of .summer, and 
often continues till the middle or 
end of the March following, espe- 
cially if there is a moist summer, 
the union is most readily effected. 
There are times when the flow of 
sap is checked, and the bark will 
not lift readily (this will be no- 
ticed during a dry spell). At such 
times budding should not be at- 
tempted. Still, moist, warm wea- 
ther is the most suitable; very 
dry, hot weather with a fiery 
sun is likely to kill the buds, 
during such weather 
should not be attempted. 
tion, with the water at a fairly 
even temperature, will assist the 
union véry materially in a dry 
season. Rainy weather is injuri- 
ous, for when water gets into the 
wound it decomposes the sap, and 
organisation cannot proceed so as 
to form a union. 


There are several modes of per- 
forming the overation, bt shield 
or-T budding is the method g¢tener- 
ally adopted, it having proved to 
be the most successful. When oper- 
ating, the shoot -containing the 
buds to be used should be taken 
off, and the heels placed in a little 
clean water, the fresher the better, 
till the stocks are ready for work- 
ing. <A cut the shape of a T is 
made in the stock large enough to 
admit the bud. <A bud, is then 
taken out of the shoot, by insert- 
ing the knife about half an inch 
above the bud. ‘The cut should 
be made so that the bud is in the 
centre of the shield, the shield be- 


and — 
budding © 
Trriga-' 
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os formed. 


ing from a eee to half an ‘nie 


wide at the centre, sloping off to~ 
a point at the lowest end. ‘The 
petiole or leaf stalk should be cut 
through at half its length, and the 
bud inserted by holding the petiole 
between the thumb and finger, 
and inserting the lowest point of 


~ the bud at the top of the ‘T, push- 


ing gently the while till the whole 


y 


of the bud and shield is under the — 


bark of the stock. | The “petiole” 


is then ‘ righted” till it is in the | 


centre of the T, and the binding i is 
then applied, using a soft twine or 
raffia, and not tied too tightly, 
for it is essential that a free cir- 
culation of sap should continue. In 
taking the wood out of the shield, 
ot, as some call it, the ‘ core,” is 
not removed. Shonld s 


of the bud, it will not succeed, 


‘and a new one must be ‘ chosen. 


The base of the bud is of a green-: 
ish colour, and of a pulpy nature, 


this come ~ 
_away, leaving a hole at the base. 


and is the commencement of what 


is known as the medullary. sheath, 
the upper part of which is the eye 
or growing point of the bud. If 
the wood comes out clean, 
the exception of the stbstances 
just mentioned, the bud is ready 
for insertion. The operation, to 
be done successfully, should he 
done quickly, for the organising 
tissue is very delicate, and soon 
becomes vitiated or spoilt if ex- 
posed to the action of the air for 
any length of time. This will be 
seen if the operator will take the 
trouble to notice the effect of ex- 
posing the wound to the air. The 
cambhium will become quite brown, 
and in a short time a thin layer 
of bark will be formed under it, 
vet it can never unite with living 
tissue placed in. contact with it. 
In the course of two or 
weeks it will be seen whether the 
buds have taken. If the netiole on 
being touched drops off readily, it 
is a sign that the bud has 
taken, or become united with the 
stock : on the contrary, if the peti- 
ole withers or shrivels, it is an 
indication that the bud is dead or 


dying. As soon as it is known 
that the buds have become united 
with the stock, the ties should 


be loosened or cut, and the buds 
seen to occasionally, and in ahout 
six weeks from the time of budding 
they may be removed altogether. 
When the bud shows signs of push-* 
ing, the stock, if necessary, may 
be headed back to within half an 
inch of the top of the shield. The 
bud will then begin to grow rapid- 


with 


- comparatively large scarlet drupes 
‘three - 


‘jy, and in the course on) the 


“tarts, Compotes, preserves, ‘sytups, 


- Loganberry, 


‘ing season a hice tree be 
On thes other. hand, i 
~ the bud is left aS mant fill the 


winter pruning, t e heading — back | 
may be left till that time. i 
If the budding is done in) or 
before December, ee, 


the budding-is not done’ ‘an late in® 
the summer, it will be better to. 
leave the pud- dormant till the 
spring, when a ES shoot. may” 
be looked for.. Bt 


Raspberries. ae 

— vA 
Raspberries are much appicciatl 
ed fruits, wholesome, delicious, and_ 
easily cultivated shee the ~ situa-— 
tion and soil are suitabie. Both — 
the red and yellow kinds are 
pretty dessert fruit, while for 


and vinegar they are far superior 
to the strawberry Few old: writers 
have said mich about the berry, 
which owes its name either to its” 
very thorny stem or to the fact’ 
that the fruit looks rowgh, hence 
raspberry, which eardeners and 
others often shorten to-“Tasps. "a 
The common raspberry (R. idaeus) _ 
grows wild in a good many Eng- 
lish woods and shady banks, and 
upon hills and high cliffs. The fruit 
in the indigenous plants is gener- 
ally bright red, sometimes yellow. 
It also grows ‘wild in most parts | 
of northern Europe, Africa, and_ 
Asia ; some say most of our cul 
tivated species are descended from | 
the Himalayan raspberry, which © 
has fruit of a _ reddish-orange 
colour. The stems of the wild 
raspberry, like those of the garden 
species, are erect, no trailing. The 
flowers are greenish-yellow, and 
the fruit consists of a very ao 


of pleasant flavour, | Nt 


In America snd tees kinds 
brambles are cultivated, and some 
of them are crosses between _ the 
blackberry and ‘raspberry. The 
wineberry is really a Javanese 
plant ; the verv abundant berries 
resemble those of the mulberry — in 
shape, but are of a bright red hue 
and the foliage is handsome, T 
with its large, 
maroon-red fruit, is a hybrid be 
tween the blackberry and rasp- 
berry. There is another, species 
with almost black fruit ; “there | ‘is 
also the ‘' Glenfield ” black’? rasp 
berry. The so-called ‘“strawberry 
raspberry ’ is a hybrid, for which 
very much cannot be said. he 
fruit is rather like that of the Ar 
butus, but is very tasteless. a 


the following articl? will find 
1 interesting and very clear ex- 
anation of the caprification of 
ig. What applies to ~ South 
a applies with equal force. to 
own country where the dried 
industry is fairly .on the 
- to becoming successfully and 
nanently established, largely 
igh the efforts of Mrs TB: 
bson, of Hectorville. For those 
shave a tree or two of _ the 
yrna fig in the home garden 
ll be of interest to know that 
s. EK. & W. Hackett supply 
all-important ‘insect (Blasto- 
gus) in season. The Capri tree 
course Mecessary to maintain 
ermanent supply but the ordin- 
‘suburban gardener will find it 
ch less trouble to procure his 
ply as he requires them. As 
ntioned in the article referred 
‘it appears to be well estab- 
ed that second crops in other 
countries are matured by the 
insect, which would otherwise not 
ao, It is also believed that it 
roves. the quality of . certain 
V ieties in which its presence is 
mot. essential for the actual pur- 
pose of eaiag ie crop. 


ie ats Ra AE 2 
3 Lecture ‘delivered- before Pearl 
ers’ Association, 5th Decem- 


s 
Ca . 
ey 


1g1I, by I. Tribolet, ‘Horti- 
ulturist and Viticulturist, Elsen- 
bi = Government “Agricultural 


School, Cape Province. 


e fig is one of ‘the best eae, 
st widely distributed, and most 
lesome of fruits, and has been 
ong; cultivated _ by man as any 
th eee now used by him, 


icing the last Landtity five years 

so a’great many facts of in- 

have been brought. to light 
ecially’ bearing on the matter of 

ination and~ on the different 
of. oe Be 


A SMITH & 00 


“ENGINEERS, 
WAKEFIELD STREET B35 
fo > | ADELAIDE 

(Opp. Gawler Place). 

- Sole Makers of the 

aye Centrifugal” and Double 
on Pumps, ‘Horizontal and 
Vertical. ; 
sst on the market. Repairs 
© all kinds of Machinery. 
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The fig, botanically, is known 
as a spurious fruit (Syconus), and 
is fleshy, partly hollow receptacle, 
with its, flowers and seeds, or real 
fruit on the inside, and belongs to 
the tribe Artocarpeoe, genus Ficus 
carica, and is divided into two 
great classes— 


(1) Those which ripen and be- 
come edible without developing 
perfect seeds, or, in other words, 
they become pomologically ripe, 
but not botanically ripe. ; 


‘unable to 
for eating ex- 
of perfect 


(2) Those which are 
ripen or become fit, 
cept the formation 
seeds takes placed. 
comes both pomologicallv and bo- 
tanically ripe, that is, it can he 
eaten and also. be propagated froin 
the ripe seeds it contains. 


To the first great class belong 
all the figs that have been grown 


‘in this country till quite recently. 


To the second-belong all the figs 
of the Smyrna type; some of 
these have been introduced here 
during the last few years. 4 


The initial difference 
these two general classes is that 
the first which can become ripe 
and fit | for eating without pollina- 
tion possesses what are known 
as mule flowers. This class can- 


between 


not be propagated from seed, but 


only from cuttings, 


The ena class possesses male, 
female, and gall flowets,. becomes 
botanically ripe, and can be pro- 
pagated from seeds as well as from 
cuttings. This class includes _ the 
Smyrna type, which contains only 


female flowers, and which to be 


of any value must be fertilized. It 
also includes the Capri, or what 
is called the male fig. 


.- 


Now, the Capri section (which ,is 


also Ficus carica) possesses male,- 


female, and gall flowers—these 
gall flowers, as will be explained 
later on, play a very important 
part in the economy of the fig. 


Thus the two great classes of 
figs have four distinct types of 
flowers, each of which has a _ dif- 
ferent purpose to serve. 


The 


(4) gall, and vary considérably in 
shape > and» ‘size. 


The fale flowers are found 
cupying about a third of the 


oc- 
in- 


This class be- . 


/ 
flowers, as already shaken 3 
are (T) male, (2): female, (3) mule, 


! 


- terior of the ordinary edible 
are 


en 
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side area of the fig, and grow 
round the ostiolum or eye of the 
fig, point towards the centre of 


the fruit, and are not to be seen 
from the outside except in the 
ease of abortions or freaks, when 
they sometimes burst through and 


grow there. 


They, as in the case of other 
flowers, carry the pollen, and are 
found in the first and third crops 
of the Capri figs. 


The female flowers occupy, in 
the Smyrna figs, nearly the whole 
of the interior, and their office is 
to receive the pollen, become fer- 
tilized and produce seeds. If this, 
fertilization does not take place,’ 
the fig fails to come to maturity, 
and drops off the tree when about 
half grown. 


The mule flowers. are 
throughout the whole of 


formed 
the in- 
fig, 
incapable of being fertilized, 
and- are probably degenerate  fe- 
male or gall flowers that have 
become modified by cultivation. 
The figs bearing» mule flowers 
ripen without pollination. The gall 
flower is characterised by an im- 
perfect stigma and a shorter style 
than that of the female flower. 
Tt is found in all the crops’ of 
the Capri fig tree, and is ‘incap- 
able of being fertilized. It is spe- 
cially adapted as a_ receptacle for 


the eggs of the little wasp (Blas- 


tophaga grossorum). It is in 
these’ galls that the wasp is 
hatched out and lives till it reach- 


es maturity and is able to under- . 


take the important work of Bor 
lination. 

— Caprification — j 
is the means used for bringing 
about the fertilization of the 
Smiyrna fig by the transference 
of the pollen from the male flow- 
ers of the Capri fig to the female 
flowers of the Smyrna fig or figs 


‘of that type. 


Unlike the flowers of most other 
plants the fig flowers are en- 
closed in a partly hollow, fleshy 
receptacle, and cannot be visited 
by passing insects, such as bees, 
wasps, flies, etc., by which the 
pollen from one flower may be 
carried to another. 


For bringing this about in the 
fig there is a special insect that 
is not, as is the case in other 
flowers, a visitor, but is a per- 
manent resident in the fruit, and 
so interdependent is this little 
insect and the fig tribe that it 
has been said, and truly so, that 
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if this insect were by any chance 
to die out every fig tree in exis- 


tence (if the intervention of man 
in' the matter of propagating by| 
cuttings be left out) in a few 


years would perish off the face of 


the earth. The converse also 
holds good: if the fig- trees died 
the insect would be wiped out. 

In the case of Ficus carica, this 


little insect is| known as Blasto- 
phaga grossorum, and none of the 
other Blastophagas, of which there 
are a great many species known, 
inhabiting a number of different 
varieties of Ficus, could do the 
work. 


The female wasp to look at is 
very much like a small black 
ant, about one-eichth of an inch 
in lencth, with wings mostly held 
at right angles in a vertical direc- 
tion to the body, which gives her 
rather a haughty appearance as 
she struts round after emerging 
from the Capri fig. 


The male is somewhat smaller, 
and looks much like an ordinary 
quarter-srown flea with a -tiele- 
scopic ovipositor. His sight is 


very bad, having only partly de 
veloped compound eyes and no 
ocelli. He never leaves the  in- 


terior of the fic, but emerges from 
the gall, in which he has srown 
up somewhat sooner™ than the fe- 
male, and busies himself bv going 
round’ fertilizing her before. she 
leaves the gall in which she has 
been bred, so that when = she 
emerges from the fie she —immedi- 
ately sets ahout lookine for an- 
other fig in which to lay her eggs. 


In making her way out of the 
eve of the fruit she has to push 
through quite a tanole of male 
flowers, and, covered- with pollen, 
she bursts into the outer world 


and enters any’ convenient fig, 
whether it be Capri or Smyrna. 
If it happens to be the former, 
she lays her eges in the gall 


flowers and soon after dies. 


If the latter, she finds no 
flowers, and rushes round in 


gall 
ra- 


ther excited state, snreadine the 
pollen grains' with which she is 
covered on the receptive part of 
the female flowers of the Smyrna 
fig, which thus becomes fertilized. 
Tn her futile aquest for a suitable 
place in which to lay her eggs, 


she will probably drop one here 
and there, but soon gives it up 
and usually dies in the fig. 


— Capri Fig Trees. — 


For the maintenance of the gen- 
erations of the little wasps there 
must be a tree or trees on which 
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there is always fruit, or rather 
that carry overlapping crops al- 


ways at a suitable stage for the | 
reception of the insect. These 
crops must also contain suitable - 
receptacles for the insects’ eggs. _ 
Such a tree is the Capri ficus. or 
Capri fig tree, which bears 


one year. In each of these crops 


are found gall flowers, which seem 


to have been specially evolved to — 
suit the breeding papeianeks of 
the insect. sy 

The! three crops pore by ‘the 
Capri fig tree are :— 


1. Profichi crop, which contains 
gall and male flowers. 


2.-Mammoni crop, which con- 
tains gall and feniale flowers. 


3. Mammei crop, which 
tains gall and male flowers. 


The insects from the 
croD go into the mammoni 
and lav. ‘Those hatching 
from this laying come from 
mammoni crop,.enter the 
mei crop, and lay. 

ph ae 

The insects from ‘ this 
come from the mammei 
enter the profichi crop, 
and so on, ad infinitum, as long 
as there ate figs -at a _ suitable 
stage for the insects to operate 
on. 


con- 


crop - 
out 
the 
mam-, 


laying 
crop. 


To insure prover overlapping of 
the crops, it is hardly safe to 
depend on one varietv of Capri 
tree, so that in practice at least 
three varieties rivenine at slight- 
lv different periods are planted. 


This also tends to lengthen the 


period of emergence. yen then 
from various causes, such as 
frosts, droughts, etc., sometimes 


the insects are lost thronch not | 
having figs to go into. When this. 
happens they must be obtained 


from somewhere else and re-estab- 


lished in the Capri trees when the 
next crop is at the rieht stave. 


The time at which the risk is 
greatest is 
and mammoni crops. 
insects emerm@e early 
profichi crop before there is a- 
sion of the comine mammoni 
crop on the trees. All these per- 
ish, and vit is only the insects 
coming from the very latest pro-_ 
fichi that have an ovvortunity of 
getting into a few of the most 
advanced of the mammoni crop. 


Millions of 
from the 


As the wasp likes cool places- 
and shade, the Capri fig trees are 
usually planted close together, 12- 


— 


and © 
brings to maturity three crops in 


Sek 


_(profichi crop) on a bit of twine — 


» can be gauged within a day or 
vrofichi — 


and lay, — 


_ fift~ figs to do the first a> 


)fit to ‘receive, *the cimsesh ate 


between the ovprofichi © 


Pt. byee tis Io Tete 5 ft., 
hedge rows about | I 


apart The branche a 
should. shade’ the ~ yhole. fo} 
ground. They need) practica 


pruning, and most, if not 
suckers are allowed to | 
round the tree. “The figs” 
are later in coming to “maturity. 
than those on the main stem. 


It, is advishiles ve iene 2a jel , 
you can irrigate at least _ a few 
of the trees; this” assures. a plenti-- 
ful supply of buds, and somewhat — 
retards rivening, and so lengthens | 
the period of emergence.) ae ie a 


— Method of Caprifying. — 


This is done by tte cine’ L 
number, say five to ten Capri figs 


raffia, rush, or some such mate-_ 
tial, just about the time the in-— 
sect begins.to emerge. This period 


two by cutting open a few of the 
figs and observing if there are- 
number of males busy moving 
about the galls. ‘If this is so the 
fertilized females will very soon 
eat their way through the little 
galls and thence out through - the 
eve of the fig; the fruit at this 
stage also becomes coe to otheg 
touch. % ing 


The oe of fies that Rexel 
been prepared are then placed here 
and there among the branches of. 
the Smyrna trees either by throw- 
ing them up in the tree or placing 
them where required with a long 
light pole such as a bamboo,‘ In 
some cases for the first caprifi 2 
tion four or five figs are placed i 
little wire baskets tied-in different " 
parts of the tree. For small 
young trees a couple or. th 
strings with, say, five figs one 
would be sufficient for all the : 
that would he likely’ to he fit. 
Very large tirees will take up 


LS 


As the Smyrna figs are not — 


time it is advisable to. vive. 
trees a fresh lot of Capris in about 


JAMES WHITE & 80 


238, CABRINGTON S05; ADELAIDE 


— For — 
Baths and Bath Hesiters tial 
Tanks, Skylights, Ventilators, ete. 
And all kinds of Plumbing 


First Quality Work Only. 


’Phone—Central 2731, 
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ee ‘or. ‘ten days’ time to bol 
late: the figs that were too small 


ey first capeiiying’ 


Pe. =n: the figs come on slowly 
and- aaercnty it is sometimes ne- 
estes to caprify a third or a 
fourth time so that the. whole of 
“wrop may ‘be fertilised. 
i he “caprifying should Size done 
from the time the Smyrnas are 
pierow the size of a hazel-nut up 
+ Hill thley are nearly the size of a 
nyt, say, from a_ little wnder 
fan inch to one inch in diame- 
_ The flowers inside. must not 
cs kes brown, must be of a 
eenish colour, and be w ostand- 
‘A safe proportion of Capri 
x trees to Smyrna trees is one Capri 
_ tree to fifty Smyrnas. Each fig 
may be looked upon as giving from 
300 to 600 insects. =a 


f 
= Introduction to California. 


After eight years of. persistent 


and last introduction from Algiers, 
sent over to Mr. Geo. C. Roeding 
by Mr. W.-T. Swinele, of the de 
artment ‘of agriculture, in 1899, 
roved successful. The insects en- 
ered ai number of the voung Capri 
ches on the trees and thus became 
_ permanently See “in Cali- 


3 the : Sans figs. held 
crops, and the best drying fig in 
_ the world was given a _ Place 
_- amongst the ovrocressive fruit 
~ gtowers of the West to enter into 

ompetition | with the decadent 
3g ast, that for over twentv  cen- 
_ turies had supplied practically all 
Ee the® dried re of commerre. 


being teinie established in 
erica, was given the name 

Calimyrna, ” being a word com- 
unded from the two. words 
lifornia and Smyrna, ‘taking the 
_ part of the first name and 
3 name. This end was arrived 
que siving a prize for the most 
1S: and aynronriate natre 

fic, and “ Sal tiger a, WAS 


there are a yet oe of varri- 


foeine of the § success in Cali- 
, the Cape Department ‘of 
ulture was not Wie in get- 


and _ continuous effort the seventh - 


their 


— Toe, a roe MN - 
il SS Bee 

fms ys Stee 2) | ed 
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ting an importation of trees direct in September—6 months, Total 
from Mr. Geo. C. Roeding, which 12 months. 
consisted of a parcel of 140 Capri Tani 3 
and Smyrna trees of different — Advantages of Calimyrna , Figs 
varieties (Calimyrna, Kassaba, and Caprification, — 
nartrege Spots ome Ekg pes Apart from having the best Iry- 
es nae Dia atin eke i= ing fig in the country that «ver 
sine Mage eh between an be the-world has known, with its 
eS OTe ip. Chee. MEAT. roun 1g necessary appurtenances — Capris 


was in 1902.3.. 


Two lots went to Constantia 
District, one to Filsenburg, and 
one to Grrkemstown. 


In July, 1907, Mr. Lounsbury, 
then Chief ‘Governinent Entomolo- 
gist of the Cape, but now Chief 
Entomologist of the Union,. was. 
in America, and as both our Capri 

_and Calimyrna had reached the 
fruitine stage he arranged to have 
some of the Blastophagas sent on 
at the right season. In Novem- - 
‘her; -1907, Mr. Mallv, Assistant 
Government Entomolovist (Cape), 
-on his return from California, vot 
four twigs of Capri from ~- Mr. 
Roeding with fruit containing 
wasps. They were wranped in 
damp moss and kent chilled till 
landing on_4th January, 1°08. 


One twice with fiss on was put 
in a tin of moist sand at once and 
exposed to the sun and _ outside 
conditions. The others were kept 
in cold store till 20th Februasv. 
After forty-five davs. of exvosure ~ 


the first twice vielded a few ‘ fe 
males. This was at once brought 
to Elsenburg by Mr. Lounsbury 


himself, who cave instructions as 
to what attention, etc., was to 
be given to the nttine and in- 
sects when thev emerred, Whether 
any insects sot into the Capris 
from this twig is not certain. 


; The Secorid lot was hrousht out 
on 25th March. ‘The insects were 
careflly watched and helned where 
possible, and fies into which they 
were seen to enter marked. 


The experiment proved quite 
successful, and the calimyrnas 
have been pollinated by them each 
year since their introduction. 

The following is within a few 
days—either earlier or later—the™ 
time at which the Blastophagas 
enter each crop of figs on the 
Capris at ‘Elsenburg : — 


~ 


Ist crop Profichi—enter 2nd week 
in September, emerge 2nd week in : 
January—4 months. 


2nd crop Mammoni—enter 2nd 
week in January, emerge and we?k 
in March—2 months. 


3rd crop Mammei—enter 2nd 
week in March, emerge 2nd week 


and Blastophagas—it can safely 


“1 was delighted with the 
Clements Tonic 
~effected. I have had no 
return of my complaint. 
I think this should con- 
vince any sceptic that 
_ CLEMENTS TONIC Cures.” 


i} | cae 


Mr. JAMES WILLIAMS, Wel- 
lington Street, Exeter, S.A., writes 
this letter, 9/10/12, stating that 
THIS GREAT MEDICINE, 


CLEMENTS 
TONIC 


Cured him of Liver Trouble, and 
restored him to health. 


change 


He con- 


siders that it worked wonders : 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


~ **T shrink from publicity, but it is 
only fair to give credit where it is due. 
My testimony should help others. Re- 
cently I got right out of sorts with 
pains in the chest, caused by my 
sluggish liver. After a meal, all 
vitality left me, and right in the small 
of my back I had great continuous pain. 
I believe a severe illness was in store 
for me, but I was fortunate in having 
Clements Tonic recommended. I TOOK 
THREE BOTTLES OF IT, AND I WAS 
DELIGHTED WITH THE CHANGE IT 
EFFECTED. 1 HAVE HAD NO RE- 
TURN OF THE COMPLAINT. I 
THINK THAT SHOULD CONVINCE 
ANY SCEPTIC THAT CLEMENTS 
TONIC CURES INDIGESTION. 


(Signed), JAMES WILLIAMS.” 


Mr. Williams is a living testimony to this 
great medicine, which is unequalled for 
the relief of stomach and liver troubles, and 
its timely use may prevent many slight func- 
tional ailments from developing into serious 
organic diceas-s, as this letter explains. 


All Chemists and Stores sell 
Clements Tonic. _ 


31f you have Insomnia, Poor Appetite 
Weak Nerves, Low Spirits, or Indigestion, 
send for it. It is wise to have it in the house, 

if 


a 
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be assumed that by the caprifica- 
tion of some of the old establish- 


ed figs of the country that bring 
to perfection only one of their 
crops, such as figs of the San 


Pedro type that only mature Bre- 
bas or first crop, a considerable 
gain will be obtained through hav- 
ing the insect and the pollen from 
the Capri (male fig) to pollinate 
the second crop of these varieties, 
which is now lost to us. 


It. has already been definitely 
established that the Castle Ken- 
nedy, which only matures its first 
erop under ordinary circumstances, 
will with caprification mature its 
second crop, and so with many 
other varieties. : 


If the Capris of the district do 
not alwavs fit in for pollinating 
these first or second crops that 
ate now lost, they may be obtain- 
ed from either late or early dis- 
tricts for the purpose of pollinat- 
ing the crops. .as occasion may 
dictate. This will materially  in- 
crease the ‘returns of our already 
existing fig industry. 


The superiority of the Calimyrna 
over other drying fies shows itself 
in the properties of | superiority 
of taste and nuttiness of. flavour 
that it has on account ‘of maturing 
seeds and becomine hotanicallv 
ripe, on account of its falline off 
the tree when it has reached a 
state of maturitv, and on account 
of the lesser amount of manipula- 


tion required to make a _ perfect 
dried fig. 

Sulvhuring, and even the dip- 
ping and processing as in- other 


fics. is not absolutely necessary. 
The colour, smoothness,  velvety- 
ness of skin, etc., is all that can 
be desired. 


The fic is one of those trees that 
thrives over as big an area, in 
as many kinds of soils, and under 
as variable climatic conditions, as 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT 


WICKS Bros., 


~ We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines. 
Large Stocks of Apples, Almonds, Apricots, Cherries, Plums and Prunes, Pears, Peaches, Quinces, etc., etc. 


ORDERS FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COMMONWEALTH. a 
Visitors met by appointment at Balhannah Railway Station — 
Catalogues Free onj Application. : eit 


inspection invited. 


any other of our fruit trees, and 


there are many places in the 
Union where it should -grow to 
perfection, especially if from one 
to three waterings could be given 
per year. 
ditions are suitable, I don’t think 
one could put their land to better 
use 
mytna fig orchard; say, from five 
to ten acres to start with. 


————_@—___—_——_—_- 


Fruit as Diet. 


— Arthur v. Benjafield. — 


Dr. H. Benjafield, at the fruit 
‘conference the other day, took 
occasion to refer in ‘terms which, 
to put it mildly, were the reverse 
of flattering to Dr. Arthur's evi- 
dence before the Fruit Commission; 
in which he suggested a 


scale, which, if it was meant to 


appeal to the average man, wo-* by chemical analysis or 


man, or especially children, was 
a-lamentable failure.. Dr. Arthur, 
it will be remembered, and suppos- 
ing his meaning to have been cor- 


rectly, reported, certainly apveared ~ 


to go unnecessarily out of his 
way to depreciate the food value 
of fruit and vegetables. 


Dr. Arthur is a man of eminent 
scientific reputation and there is 
no doubt that his protein and fats, 
his. carbohydrates and ash, his di- 
gestive co-efficients, and his 
calories of energy in quantity and 
ratio were amply sufficient and 
scientifically correct in theory, 
and probably in experimental  re- 
sult. Brought down to the level 
of general practice they micht fail 
and do it badly. Man wants but 
little here below, we have been 
told, but at least he ‘wants that 
little palatable and anppetisine. 
it probable that even with its in- 
adequate supply of fruits, nuts and 
vegetables it would | sustain 
-healthy and vigorous life though 


a oS ee 
November, 1913. — 
7 ‘ ~ ae 


Where the soil and con- . 


than to laying down a Cali-: 


dietary - 


aan 


‘TREES. 


r.O. Balhannah, S.A. 
Late H. Wicks, Riverside and Balhannah, Payneham 9 


45 aores of faultlessly grown Fruit Trees, 


if would deprive jit of some of its 
ameliorating influences, It mayof 
course be grossly’ material to 
speak of the pleasures of eating ~ 
but it is nevertheless true. It= ~ 
should also be remembered that a % 
nut, fruit and vegetable only diet a 
would equally sustain healthy and 
vigorous life, though possibly un- - 
‘der present conditions at slightly  — 
increased cost. There is’ nothing 
to be gained by going to extremes 
and any system of-diet if it is ~ 
moderate, regular, and in variety _ 


is good. In such a scheme fruit 
undoubtedly has its mission, 
- — Theory and Practice. — 

- The American people ~ have, 


through their ‘colleges and experi _ 
mental stations, gone very tho-. = 7 
roughly into the question of hu- 
man nutrition and the consensus of — — 
opinion certainly ‘gives to fruit 
an important position in dietetics. 
‘This importance. may possibly be 
better shown by observation than 
experi- 
mental data. The casé is some- 
what, analagous to that of plant 
feeding. The chemist may say 
with perfectly trfith that a given 
soil does not want manure be- 
cause it already has phosphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen enough 
‘to last anything from 50 to 500 
years or more, vet the fruitgrower . 
comes along with a few pounds of 
bonedust and increases his crop. > — 
‘It is not necessary to refer to 
the question of availability, etce., 
we know much more about plant 
food than human food, and it is | 
probable that the complexities’ of ~ 
the! working of the ever present 
‘microbe’ are greater? The ~ 
point is that the ¢hemist may 
equally say that bonedust and ‘fruit 
juices are not necessary, but that~ 
the fruitgrower is one case and 
mankind in the other prove that ~ 
they are. A want inborn (witness 
~the child's appetite for fruit) — 
and-marked has some more deeply 
rooted source than the pleasures 
of taste. a 


~ = . 
4 f 2 


> Man is an adaptable animal and 
from the dawn of creation he has 
broadly speaking, lived on what 
he could get rather than on what 
* he might” like. The Esqiimo, for 

instance, cannot get pineapples and 
ches but he does very well on 


eee 


_blubber. The Fijian cannot get 
tloins of beef or saddles ol 
mutton, so he fills up with 


bananas. Climate is the deciding 
' factor, and the Australian cli- 
~ mate simply howls for large sup- 


plies of fruit. To some extent 
this is modified by the — fact 
that, “broadly speaking, we are 


I of northern origin, the race comes 
froma cooler climate and the call 
r fruit is tempered by ancestral i in- 
 stincts which do not require so 
: “much fruit, but the further we, as 
_a race, go, from the starting point 
and the longer we are influenced 
3 by” climatic environment, the more 
- the natural call will be heard and 
the less potent will the  meat- 
eating inherited instinct be felt. 
Stated geographically, the abori- 
; ginal peoples on the equator eat 
all fruit, those at the poles no 
fruit, and. those between, a half 
and shall diet. =. 


= The: Real Question, — 


es ee resolutions were passed in 
- onnection with the subject—'‘That 
; the Government. be requested’ to 
_ demonstrate the value of fruit 
Silas a: food,’ -and also that ‘This 
"conference collect and publish a 
. bulletin containing ‘every known 
recipe and use Gt fruits.’ _ Both 
are quite admirable as far as they 
‘O- but they really don't do more 
han touch the fringe of the mat- 
Be eer, ‘Incidentally the second point 
Pit acted on in the letter rather than 
4 _ the s irit, raises appalling» ovi- 
. sions. ee it is intended to 
_ provide a special building to house 
th “book which, if one sense ofthe 
word, will certainly be a magnum 
pus, and ‘provide special trains at 
xeursion fares to. enable visitors 
‘come and gee it for it would be 
viously impossible to send it to 
em. However, we can_ safely 
Ss that point. 


— - Interesting Evidence. — 


1e evidence of Dr. Benjafield of 
‘extreme difficulty any resident 
ba Glenorchy | finds in dying at 

hat favoured spot, four only hav- 
g _accomplished it in the Alast 

e ‘years ~ out of 1,000 chances 
the expedients- which residents 
a neighbouring district resort 
in attaining the same end, also 
. Fisher's contribution — towards 
- theory of the coincidence of 
i SONS and Rolgemarianisin 
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\ 
vineing. Carrying the 
cipal a bit further one would 
pect inhabitants of some of 


same prin- 


@X- 
the 


A RECORD ! ! 


South Sea islands to live for ever. 


and the bushman of the outback 
districts of the Commonwealth to ~ x 
succumb at a distressingly varly 
age... Similarly the peasants of 
South Murope,, where the grape, 


the fig, the date, the olive and the 


onion make up a large portion 
the diet should be 
longer lived than their 
competitors, but according 
statistics the reverse is thle 


flesh and__ cereal eaters, 
grow, out-work, and out-live 
southerners. 


—Preference not the only k 
Most people like 


habitually indulge in them for 
simple reason that they cannot 
ford them. 
of plain water with something 
take the taste off; ride in 
cars and moderate their desire 
fish, 
fruit. 


Pita. dish “of “td a 


grapes, apples; tomatoes, apricots, — 
before 
each of one hundred people and 90 


cherries, or strawberries 


stronger and 
LSet 


case 
and the Swede and Norwegian fish, 
out- 
the 


They make the best 


of 


AULDANA 
WINES . 


in competition against ali 


‘actor.— 


champagne, 
motor cars and fish, but they do not 


the 
af- 


AUSTRALIA 


to 


tram 


for at ADELAIDE WINE SHOWS. 


It is precisely the same with 


Ib. 


1904. CHAMPION CUP for 


per cent. of them will, like Oliver 


Twist, ask for more. Put the same 
they 


fruit before them at 1/- a lb. 


HOCK 


will tell you that they like it but 
will leave the buying to the mil- 


lionaires of the community. 


They 


will admit its palatability and hy- 


gienic value but.as to the former 


1005. CHAMPION CUP fer 


they will do wthout at the price 


and for the latter wait till 
comes along and buy a bottle 
corn cure or painkiller or see 


it 
of 


a 


CLARET 


doctor as being cheaper in the long 


run. 


want 
any 


He does not particularly 
know how to eat it, 


The average Australian does 
not really want to be ‘told of the 
value of fruit he knows it already. 


small 
boy will be happy to give a prac- 
tical lesson, but what he does want 


1906. CHAMPION CUP for 


SHERRY 


to: 


to kuow is how to pay for it asa 


regular and extended item of daily ' 
Dr. Benjafield hits the nail 
right on the head when he spoke 
They 


use... 


of the middleman’s charges. 

are simply an outrageous tax 
the grower and on the public. 
is not that the middlemen 


and 


apricots, grapes, cherries, 


matoes at certain limited periods 


Besides also many 


on. 


t FIRST PRIZES 


are 
unfair or make great profits, but 
the system is wrong. - Except with 


toe aumerous te mention 
to- 


Town Offiee : 


of the year, there is probably_ 
no popular fruit in which the © Ditiraladia Chambers, 
retail buyer can purchase an 


equivalent in tissue building 

energy producing material as 
meat and cereals at the 
cost. 


and 


same 
At high prices fruit must 
depend on its palatability to secure 


King Wm. St., Adelaide. 
Vineyards and Cellars : 


Magill, South Australia 


in 


‘on its palatability plus 


~ 


.meat ; 
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sale, at medium prices it can stand 
its food 
prices it can 
stand solidly on its food value 
alone. “ Put in another Way, any 
average fruit or vegetable at 6d. a 
Ib. w a very pleasant, very 
healthful, but very expensive source 
of nutriment as compared with 
at 4d. they are probably 
equal to bread in food value with 
some advantages thrown in it, 
and at 2d. a tb. they are a rea- 
sonably cheap source, and at td. 
they are very cheap. 


value, and at low 


— The Remedy. 


‘Tf Dr. Benjafield is correct in his 
estimate of the proportions the 
{ruitgrower and the fruit seller re- 
ceive of the consumers’ money, the 
further the grower can get in the 
direction of lessening the cost of 


’ distribution the further he gets to 


popularizing the practice of fruit 
eating. The position is that 
though the grower does not get 
more than he earns and sometimes 
perhaps not enough, the consumer 
has to pay too much. The grower 
has it in his own hands, he must 
grow more cheap fruit, he must 
be his own middleman on co-oper- 
ative lines and he must create and 
foster demand by looking to it 
that the supply and distribution 
end is fixed up on the most eco- 
nomical lines and before all that 
the supply is constant as far as 
season, and climate permit. ~We 
look to such methods, as more 
likely to lead to the fruitgrowers 
and fruit-eaters millenium, when 
fruit at every table three times a 


_ day for 365 days in the year-shall 


be the rule, than to get Govern- 
ment assistance or the most en- 
tertaining of cookery books, excel- 
lent as both these incidents ‘of mo- 
dern life wndoubtedly are. 


—————_o—_———_ 


Small doses of aconite alternat- 
ed with belladonna are recommend- 
ed as a preventive of milk ‘fever. 
Commence immediately after calv- 


ing, ten drops of the latter  tinc- 
ture every four hours till four 
doses of each drug had _ been 
given. 


Canning. 


for home and market use is very 


largely adopted... The dried pro- 
duct not having found as - much 
favour as with us.” A ‘writer. 
in a recent issue of “ Wisconsin 


Horticulture,’ describes the theory 
and processes of the operation as 
follows :— 


The principle underlying the pre- 


serving of canned goods is simple. | 


It was early in 1800 that a French- 
man named Appert discovered that 
by thoroughly cooking a fruit or 
vegetable that had first been 
placed in a hermetically sealed ves- 
sel, it could be preserved for a long 
period of time. The idea was to 
exclude the oxygen, which he re- 
garded as the cause of decay. His 
practice was correct though based 
upon an erroneous theory. 


To the French scientist, Pasteur, 
is due the credit of discovering the 
cause of fermentation and decay, 
namely, the 
and other micro-organisms. 


_ 


The steps required to 
about *the preservation of canned 
goods differ with each crop. In 
general fruits and vegetables with 
a high percentage of nitrogen, such 
as peas, are the most unstable and 
require the greatest care A eC 
ning. On the other hand acid 
fruits, such as tomatoes.and rhu- 
barb, are easy to handle, the 
presence of’ an acid assisting in 
preserving the v egetable. 


There are no hidden: secrets in 
canning, the problem is simply 
that of sterilization for the des- 


truction of the bacteria by heat- +2 


and the use of hermetically 
vessels to maintain this 
Generally speaking the 
can 


ing 
sealed 
condition.- 
contents at the centre of the 


must be brought to a temperature” 


of 185 degrees F. for’ a given 
period of time. ‘The time required 
to do this varies according to the 
crop and size of the can. Corn, 


ALBERT O. PIKE, 


(Late GAMEAU BROTHERS. 


Clairville Nursery, Hectorville. 


All kinds of fruit trees for sale, Citrus trees, Lemons and Oranges a 


speciality. 


Telegraphic 


Address—DPike, Hector ville, 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Payneham. Telephone—Cen- 


tral 2768. 


“secured in fifteen minutes” 
7 tomatoes. > . 


other words, in order 


- be a closed retort, ; pies 
perature of an open. vessel can | 


presence of bacteria | 


iS liquid. 


cause the fruit to decay, but they 
gradually digest or 


ae process to remove them. 


‘ciple ofa fireless cooker. 


- three months later that many ~ 


stack were still warm and it is 


ie te 
es oxannaeesd is a poor ond 1 


~ of heat, and it will often Tequire a : 
’ full hour to reach a tempe ati / 
In America the canning of fruit © 


e centre of the can that | 


here are a mines ol . aera r 
canners offered on. the Eade: —" 
The fundamental feature ‘of all of | 
‘them is the sterilizing — chamber. - 7 


_ Water boils in the open air at 212°. 


degrees Fy At a. given altitude, 
no matter how long it is heated os 
it never goes above this tempera- 
ture. However, if it is confined - 
in a closed vessel, it soon reaches 
a much higher “temperature, In. ae 
to secure — 
the high temperature necessary 
for sterilization the chamber must 


Again if we add sugar or any — 
other substance that increases. the 
dentisty of the water, the* ~tem-- 
be brought to 250 or more de ~~ 
grees. Every housewife knows — 
that preserving is one of ‘the — 
simplest and most successful me- /_ 
thods of canning fruit. Here she 
is able to secure a higher tem- 
perature by the means of a denser 


The first step in the’ ‘canniig’ 4 
process proper is known as’ blanch—_ a 
ing. This consists in plunging the — 
fruit or vegetable into boiling: 
water for from one to three min- 
utes, the object being to remove 
certain complex chemicals known r! 
as enzimes. These enzimes do not. 


break down — re 
the fibrous tissue, leaving a musy — 3 
mass; hence this sort of parboil By 


“The next step is the cooking Of a 
sterilizing—and the length of. time 
and temperature. required for this ‘ 
ae with each crop. oe 


erpllowing the cooking comes ie ; 
cooling process. Unless immedi- 
ately cooled many products will > 
continue to cook for hours or even 
weeks after taking out of ‘the 
chamber, somewhat on the prin: 
In one 
instance, for example, a large 
quantity of corn was stored in a 
room, and it was discovered sai 


the cans toward the centre of th 


needless to add. that (that bunch o: 
corn was cooked to a finish. 
To avoid over-cooking, the 1S 
are immediately cooled either oe rs 
plunging or spraying with cold — 
water. peat *. 
The closing of the San ‘steart ow 
hole in the centre ot the top ism 


or dotting, and the 
1 the’cover is known as 
| ‘One becomes. proficient 
h these operations only by 
ce. ‘The working of capping 
been greatly facilitated by the 
» of a solder rimmed cap. In 
_ease a thin layer of solder is 
ieee d around the edge of the cap 
the can manufacturer, hence it 
nly to heat this with a solder- 
iron in order to seal the can. 


Glass" jars, while in some re- 
pects ideal, are too costly and 
nbersome for this work. ‘Tin is 
ich ‘cheaper and more convenient , 
However, one should have a care 
about what is put into~ them. 
acid, of certain vegetables, 
as. ‘rhubarb and tomatoes, 
ill E Aissalye- tin. When vegetables 
er these conditions are con- 
d, the tin is deposited in the 
an liver, so if you do not 
ta tin liver, give attention to 
feature of any canned article.’ 
vegetables should be placed 
. enamelled tins. ‘These cans are 
coated on the inside with a hard 
| abe Saneteuce that is not af- 


a hight Beeeratare. The en- 
mel adds somewhat to the cost 
the tin. Generally speaking 


HOLDEN & 


COMPARE; 


of trees or eee cultivator Gaite close up to the roots or trellis. 
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only thie best grades of canned 
goods are put up in enamelled tins 
—in the standard and_ second 
grade the consumer takes his 
chances. 


costs 
some 
‘is capable of 


The outfit we are using 
about 150 dollars and with 
crops, like tomatoes, 
handling upwards of 1,000 cans 
per day. The results for the first 
season have been very  satisfac- 
tory. I strongly believe that any 
truck grower who handles above 
an acre Of a given crop can pro- 
fitably invest un an outfit of this 
kind. and build up a good trade of 
his own, selling only in case lots. 
It means putting before the con- 
sumer the fin shed product instead 
of the raw material and at a con- 
siderable increase in profit. To cite 


a not unusual example of its pos- 


sibilities, I have a letter from a 
friend in Missouri who writes me 
that his asparagus crop has aver- 
aged at the rate of 552.00 dollars 
per acre for the last six years 
and for the year 1917, 
acre. 


If a horse is short-ribbed, he is 
light in his middle, and is nearly 
always a poor feeder. 


780.00 per 
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Topping the Vine. 


” 


The advisability of ‘ topping 
vines—like all operations that go 
under the name of summer prun- 


ing—depends on various factors. 


The operation consists of cutting 
the shoots off flush with the top 
of the stake, but it ‘is a mistake 
to do it indiscriminately. If all 
the shoots of a vine are bundled 
together and cut off with one 
stroke of a hook at the top of 
the stake, the tendency must be 
to disturb the balance of the root 
and leaf systems, and the very 
fact that immediately they are 
cut off a number of side shoots 
make their appearance is proof 
that a mistake has been made 
which the plant is endeavouring to 
rectify. 


The side-shoots certainly provide 
thicker foliage round the grapes, 
and therefore more shelter, but 
they also bring a-second crop of 
grapes, which often is fairly large 
and, therefore, detrimental to the 
main crop. I do not believe that 
topping causes the strength of the 
vine to go into the grapes; the 
strength of the vine, on the con- 
trary, finds an outlet in the _ side- 


Saddlers, Etc.,- 
F, R OST, Grenfell Street, 
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shoots, 
fruit that has not first been 
borated by the leaves? 


The vine-growing districts of 
Australia are all folate hot, and 
it is singular that in the districts 
of Southern Europe, where the 


ela- 


climatic. -conditions are somewhat 
similar, vines are not topped; and 
in France the method jis confined 
almost entirely to very cold dis- 
tricts. 

Where topping is done in the 
north of Italy it is always done 


before blossoming; and the shoots 
are not all removed at once, but 
at different times with intervals 
of eight to ten days, making gene- 
rally three operations. 


Some growers. in Australia 
‘““top’’ principally because ‘the 


shoots interfere at a certain stage 
with work in the vineyard. In such 
cases, why not limit the-topping 


to the shoots that have grown 
too. Jong? At any rate, five 
joints should be left over the 
grapes if the shoot carries one 


bunch, and three joints if the shoot 
carries more than one. 

I should say that in the case of 
old vines, or \of vines not too 


\ 


for nothing goes into the vigorous, or in districts where long — 


spells of dry weather occur during 
summer, ‘‘ topping ’’ may, be done, 


ly.; in the “case -of -very 
vines growing.in a soil not jacking 
moisture during summer ‘‘topping” 
will hardly do any good, and may 


cause harm in the long run.--M./ 
Blunno. — Agricultural Gazette, 
N.S.W. : 

SSS ee Se 5, 


Thinning Fruit. 


It is unfortunate that the tlun- — 


ning of. fruit goes . absolutely 
against the grain of the average 
amateur. He has planted fruit 
trees to bear fruits, and he can. 
not, or will not, see the advan-' 
tage of removing ‘them before they 
are big enough tas. Ders Ob thes 
slightest value. By laying a tho- 
roughly good foundation at the 


start, the grower immensely bene-_ 


fits in the long run; for-if*a_ tree 
is not subjected to the exhaustive 
process of cropping in its earliest 
days, it will bear regularly season 
after season when it is established, 
whereas, if it is overburdened at 
the start, it will be stunted or 
thrown into that peculiar ‘state 
which spells a crop in 
years only. 3 


——_o—___— 


Moving Orange Trees. 


Though it is not good to move 
trees when they are. growing free- 
ly. _ Nevertheless, if it be neces- 
sary they can be moved 
during any, cool change, 
ferably ‘just as the change is 
coming on. Prepare the ground 
well where the tree is to go in 
a day or two beforehand ; dig the 
hole, taking out one good spit, 
and digging the. next deeply, mix- 
ing in some wood ashes and a few 
pounds of crushed bones or  bone-. 
dust—half a gallon will not be too 


and pre- 


much for each tree. ‘Then water 
and leave; also water the tree 
to be removed. When the’ work 


is to be done the ground will be 
in good working condition. ‘Take 
up as much root as_ possible, cut 


off the big roots cleanly, keep all 
moist, and put into the new posi-— 
tion, allowing for the after-sinking | 


of the soil, so that the tree will 
finally stand with the swellings at > 
the base of the stem ; where 
big roots begin are just above the 
general surface. Spread the roots 
well, cover with fine, moist, mel- 
low soil; keep the roots in their 
proper place; firm the soil round 
them gently, and water well. Thin 


, 


the loss of the roots, 
> cularly 
provided it is not done drastical- _ 
vigorous — 


‘Cover the tree if possible 


time 


alternate = 


-- allow the water to soak well down — 


safely - 


the © 


Free November, 1913 


corresponding » with 
more pa 
taking soff the tender 
growths. When a tree is remoyed — 
its first eflort is>to restore and — 
develop its root system before ity 
makes growth above ground,. To © 
this end of leaves are mecessary 
for the elaboration of sap, but 3 
the tender growths are of little — 
use for this purpose and equires 
nourishing to grow. They are, ~ 
therefore, a source of weakness, 
and except under exceptional cir- ~ 
cumstances are better mnipped- off. - 
with 
hessian, and. it will hardly ae 
at all, and will soon start growing 
again. 


out the top, 


X 


Young Trees. 


The first two summers are usu-_ 
ally the most trying period for a 
young tree, and it is during this 
that strict attention must — 
be given to them, After the = 
cond summer is over they will re-— 
quire very little attention, except ~ 
the ordinary » cultivation, The @ 
young tree having been  carefu y. 
planted and. staked during thesas 
winter months will begin to make 
its growth as the warm avec thicesy 
approaches. When watering the — 
tree use a hoe or fork, and give 
the soil a good stirring, this will 


into the ground, and 
roots of the tree will follow it~ 
down. Do not allow a hard crust © 
to form round the tree,- which 
usually caused by the sun bakin, 
the damp soil—by giving the sur- 
face soil a little stirring with a 
hoe, this will be. prevented. The 
use of grass or litter as a mulch 
is to be recommended for when it” 
is provided for the trees, the num- 
ber of waterings each summer 
may be reduced. Remember that— 
one thorough watering is more 
beneficial than two or ten spaniaa 
ones, 


the young | 
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he dairy cow has been described 
a machine, the object of which 
to convert the forage raised on 
S e farm into money by. means of 
y putter,- and cheése..» But 
a the: owner of a piece of ma- 
chinery knows exactly of what that 
pe icuiar machinery is capable, 
y farmers can say the same ol 
ir animals. ‘They may form es- 
mates more or less accurate, but 
ey seldom reduce it to a_ test. 
Men have been known ‘to refuse 
he means of enlightening them- 
selves as to which of their cows 
Alas profit and which scarcely 
pay for their feed, preferring to 
linger in ‘the groove in which their 
_ forbears travelled, but they adopt 
an attitude which is at the same 
time unreasonable and unprofitable. 
To attain the greatest success, we 
- must be abreast of the times, and 
; when a man has placed within his 
- power means of ascertaining the 
exact value of each of his cows it 
is surely to his own advantage to 
eps those means into practice. 


ES The Best Cow. — 


‘The best dairy cows - are those 
that will return in milk the great- 
est value for the food consumed. 
1 t is easy for the farmer to ascer- 
_ tain how much. butterfat a cow 
"produces in a year for a_ given 
amount of feed by weighing her 
~milk at every milking, or at fre- 
nt intervals, and testing it with 
* Babeock test. It: can be 
1e with) little labour providing 
proper arrangements are made. 
~The names or “numbers. of the cows, 
‘together’ with the days of the 
month, should be placed on a A 
eet, and with a pencil — and 


aE = Sere et Sy ete =, 


é Editor will be pleased to receive 

sponden and answer . questions. 
ese raplion will, for the most part, be 
t by mail, unless received just Etor 
mete of publication. 


BER OF ALL KINDS. 


spring-balanee handy 


ing shed, the amount of milk given 
by. each cow at ev ery milking 
can be recorded in a few seconds. 
It would be best ‘to total the 


figures at the end of each month, 
and at the year’s end the farmer 
would have a complete record of 
the exact amount of milk each 
cow has produced. Compared with 
the knowledge it gives, the trouble 
is infinitesimal. 


— Testing. — 
Testing, of course, is another 
matter. It should be done about 


the middle of each month. A day's 
milk, both;morning ‘and evening, 
should be tested, and if this is 
takien.for the average each month, 
it will approximate at the end of 
the year very closely to the actual 
amount of butter-fat produced by, 
a cow. Hvery: farmer can tell 
pretty nearly the value of the food 
his cows consume, and when this 
is compared with the value of the 
buttertat furnished to the cream- 
ery by each cow, it is‘easy to dis- 
cover which cows return a profit 
and which are not worth keeping. 


The value of this system is so 
obvious that it ought not to re 
quire any argyiment to convince 
the farmer of its necessity, but it 
does. One man who was urged to 
adopt the Babcock test replied, 
‘“Tm afraid I~ should find too 
many poor cows in my herd.’ It; 
would be difficult. to conceive a 
more ridiculopis answer, and it 
would seem that argument is fu- 
tile with such a man, but other 
men with similar ideas have been 
converted to sanér views. ) Many 
have confessed that, ti 

prior to using 
the test they were grievously mis- 
taken in their estimates of the 
capacity of individual cows. 


— Selection. — 
The selection—of a good dairy 


cow requires much discrimination, 


\ 


in the milk-» 


Jung capacity. 


- udder. 


“Teaking’’ and ‘ sucking ’’ 
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and even gn expert cannot ,always 


select one with unerring certainty. 
and even an expert cannot always 
his own discernment, of course, but 
he should always aim to secure a 


cow from a dairy breed. Occa- 
sionally an animal of excellent 
quality might be found among 
some of the beef breeds, but it is 
safer to hunt among the! dairy 
breeds. ‘The cow’s head is.» the 
first thing to examine, and_ every 
indication of a strong brain and 


strong ‘nervous force, because milk- 
production is the result of nervous 
force, which starts from the brain 
and runs along the spinal cord. 
The mojith should be large, and 
the jaws strong and muscular. 
There should be a great depth of 
body, a broad chest, large girth 
round the heart, and plenty. of 
A broad, strong 
loin, with hips wide apart, and 
backbone rising high between 
them, are recommendations in so 
far as the organs, of maternity are 
concerned, The thighs should be 
thin, and incurved on the back 
side, with plenty of room between, 
and the flank arched up high just 
in front to give room for a fine 
The udder>should extend - 
well forward and well back, and 
have four good-sized teats set well 
apart. Large, full milk veins to 
carry the blood from the udder 
to the heart through large ‘‘ milk 
wells,” or openings through the 
walls of the chest, are Signs of a 
large flow of milk. 


Some farmers base their judg- 
ment entirely on the -size of the 
udder, and providing it. is large 
they are satisfied. In many cases, 
however, they have been deceived. 
A cow may have a good udder, 
but it must also have a good 
dairy form—that is to say, her 
‘“machinery ’) myst be capable of 
filling her udder for a sufficient 
tits to make her profitable. The 
buyer. should carefully examine the 
udder, to see that it has no para- 
lysed quarters, and gives milk 
easily and freely from “each teat. 
cows 
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should be avoided. 


to observe these faults. To detect 


leaking, particular attention is re- 


quired, but a ringed nose or slit 
tongue frequently betrays the ani- 
mal which suffers from the habit 
of sucking other cows, or, what is 
still worse, sucking itself. 

To obtain the greatest profit out 
of his business the dairy farmer 
must be frequentfy selecting cows, 
and he will soon be convinced 
that, gust as there is the best beef 
form, there is the best dairy forin. 


——_——_@—____. 


Feed Oats Freely to Farm 
Stock. 


By Thomas Shaw in American 
Agriculturist. 


The oat-crop has never been 
given that prominence in our agri- 
culture which its importance de- 
mands. It is usually looked upon 
as a crop that can take care ot 
itself under hard, conditions, and 
is, therefore, generally sown on 
land low in fertility and less clean 
than ground assiguea to 
wheat, barley, and maize. 


— The Best Frame-Food Grown. 


The fact cannot be questioned 
that the oat-crop is the safest 
food, and yet >the _ oat-crop 


grown is so far short of the de 
mands made upon it that it is 
usually looked upon as the dearest 
concentrate that is extemsively fed. 
The relative price of oatS as a 
food is away beyond what it ought 
to be, a result that comes from the 
fact that the area sown is not as 
large as it ought to be, and the 
attention given to increase the 
yields is less than it ought to be. 


— Oats as Food for Horses. 


No gtfain-crop will compare, with 
oats as a food for horses. In 
some localities more corn is fed to 
horses than oats, especially to 
horses hard at work, but they are 
so fed because of the cheapness of 
corn rather than because of any 
superiority which it. possesses. 
Confine a horse to a ration all 
corn in its grain portion, and an- 
other to all oats, and the latter 
will keep in better ;shape and for a 


longer period than the former. 
When the runner or the trotter is 
to develop staying-form, he must 
have oats. When the § pregnant 


mare is to be fed grain, oats will 
serve far better than corn in de- 
veloping the foetus. When young 
foals are to be rushed forward, it is 
an oat-ration that is wanted. ° 


ha? Ae a i SS os seo ele 
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It is not easy 


crops ob _— As a Food for Milch Cows. — 


— Oats as Food for Cattle. — 


As a food for calves, oats are. 
without a rival’ The calf only a 
few weeks old may be allowed to 
eat whole oats ad lib until it 
is twelve weeks old, and along with 
even skim milk only it will grow © 
nicely and never be off feed if the 
milk is fed properly. 


--Oats are the most important 
grain-factor in growing cattle for 
shows. Pound for pound, more 
oats are fed to them than of any 
other kind of grain. The bulk and _ 
concentration in them are so per- 
fectly adjusted that better than 


-any other grain do they help to 


keep the digestion in tone under 
forced feeding. 


Oats area splendid food for fat- 
tening cattle. The only reason 
why they are not used more for 
the purpose is that they are too - 
dear to be fed in very large quan- 
tities, and yet, notwithstanding 
their relative dearness, many feed- 


ers think it pays to feed them in 


considerable quantities along with 
corn. In leading animals up to 
full feed they are a necessity. 


they are’ superb. Here also were 
it mot for ‘their dearness they 
would be uSed to a much greater 
extent in feeding milch cows than 
at present. They are a good 
food for the pregnant cow. Pound 
for pound, they are as good as 
bran for milk production, and. 
some persons, indeed, consider 
them better. Hven in the form of 
hay, when cut at the proper stages, 
they are a’ satisfactory food. . 


— As a Food for Sheep. 


As a food for sheep they are _ 
superlatively good, whether fed to 


= es vi be fattencd in eee Roce 


'. Oats make a good grain-food ‘for 4 


oats alone, but some corn aids - 
~ cheapening the ration. ‘They 
the best grain-food that can , 
given to stock-rams, and oat-chay | 3 
cut somewhat ‘e earlier than is ord 
able for cows ae good food, pee 
sheep. 


As a. Hood: for Swine. ae 2 2 


For young- swine oats are a pot 
ae providing the hulls” are sifted _ 
out. Otherwise, the hulls are too 
“coarse to suit their digestion. ona 
“make a splendid food for brood 
~sows when pregnant, given and 
made into sep: alone, or along with — 
bran. For sows in milk the same 
mixture is fine, and is further im-_ 
proved by adding ground corn. The 
two former are fine for milk-pro-_ 
duction. The latter ads in main-— 
taining flesh. For swine during — 
the growing period ground oats are q 
also good, alone, or with other ~ 
grain; but corn is better thanoats — 
for swine that are being fattened. 
— As Food for Popiltry. a 


Zu 


poultry, also, put they should not | 
_be confined to a grain-ration of e 

oats only.” Wheat is rather better 
than oats for egg-production, and — 
corn is better for fattening, anda 
yet for both uses oats along with 
‘the respective grains would be an ~ 
improvement. The live stock of © 
the country and their needs call 

loudly fer an increase in the oats 
erop:—American | Agriculturist. - 


Crib Biting. 
A writer in Rural New Vorkard ay 
gives this as a remedy for pre-= 


venting horses gnawing their man- 
gers and halter-ties :—‘ a have x 


cpu 
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extra cream saved will soon 


tests prove that '‘Globe” Separators 
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 coal-tar the worst 
horses would, never 
erward. ‘The tar should 
While hot. An old broom 
brush may serve as a 
~Thave also found g 
ure a horse of biting his 
ap or rope, bv boiling. the 
er, in which’a bar of 


‘his remedy, tried on se-— 
orses which ve have owned, 


_ One horse, | when I 
him, would bite a heavy 
wo ‘ost as soon. as. 


small soaped rope cured 
This was nearly. 
hos ‘and a pas aur been, 


Male. 


x no phiy sical character. 
the bull that may be 
as infallible indications of his 
to produce females of milk- 
rit. In the cow there are 
ings that seem to-indicate 
x lack of merit, as'a milk-— 
well- -balanced 
: ttached and con- 
i with the blood ‘system by 


un barrel and ample digestive 
n going with it, that. the 
be of some value as a 
Sometimes these signs are 
dic tors of milking “merit, 
es _, they. are misleading. 
th the bull there is little. 
d indication, even passably 
_ to show “what his value - 
to be as a sure of milk- 
Constitution he should 
constitutional vigour and- 
ng performance do not 
together. Records of. 
ancestry is the. surest 
possible accurate -deter- 
of his” possibilities as a 
roducers. _ But this, 
mall number of cases, 


is” bulls on basis of the 
ent of their rudimentary 
organs. He. pays atten- 
LO he 5 osu of their ances- 


ah the aes and dest 
_ of the rudimentary 
o daithy constant guide to 
al's ability to sire milk- 
hese teats are ‘small and 
osely together, the bull 


7 sesa ti the wood-— 


hing soap has been dis- — 


Indications in the z 


eloped milk veins, indi- 
roviding there is a well- 


continually 


ie rst hacnonieted on 
catth > breeding known to us | 


Teng wen. 


at ~~ 


ry 
t 


o 


Done 
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would not be used in the herd, un- 
less he came from a line of milk- 
ing stock that was fairly uniform 
in individual merit, 
are well placed, large, and with 
some show of udder to back them 
up, the bull is taken as an almost 
sure getter of a. desirable kind of 
milking stock. And invariably, it 
is said, his ofispring size up to the 
standard: of production indicated 
by this characteristic of their sire. 
The sign is not infallible—no signs 
of milking ability we ever heard 
of were—but there is a great deal 
of sound reason in the sign of the 
rudimentary udder to back up the 
indication. The matter, anyway, 
is worth considering saiiett one is 
purchasing g dairy sire, especially 
if the Aurehaes is being made with 
nothing to guide the buyer but 
the appearance of the bull before 
him and the word-of the man do- 
ing the selling. —The New Zealand 
Farmer Stock and Station Jour- 


penal, 
Those. who have the care of 
horses should accustom them to 


eat a variety of food which is not 
always included in the usual bill 
of fare; such, for nstance, as a 
bran mash in which a drop. of 
‘linseed oil has been put, sweeten- 
ed gruel made with oatmeal or 
flour, and of course, linseed tea or 
eruel, It is rare that a horse re- 
fuses to eat good linseed cake, 
and there are times of sickness 
and ill-health when 4q little may be 
given with good results. A horse 
which will dat and drink such food 


is much easier to nurse than one 
_which. does not care for change of 


diet that is calculated to do him 
good, and therefore has to be 
drenched, a _ process 
which no horse likes. 


* 
es 


If the teats” 
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Essentials in Dairying. 


The first thing, of course, is to 
have the right sort of cows to 
produce the milk ; the, second is to 


have the right sort of appliances 
for dealing with the milk when ob- 
tained. “Most farmers already 
have their stock of dairy cows, but 
for those who are about to start 
in the business, ‘‘ says ‘Mark Lane 
I{xpress,’’ and the younger genera- 
tion generally, it may not be out 
of place to. here describe the sort 
of cow to look for when one goes 
to market. In general appearance 
a cow should “he gay, her eye 
should be full and bright,  eye- 
socket prominent, head a fair 
length and free from coarseness, 
the’ face should be dished, the 
nostrils large, and the muzzle pre- 
ferably white, though this point is - 
of little importance, as cattle with 
black noses, indicating Welsh or 
Channel Island crosses, are often 
excellent milkers. The horns shoy1ld 
not be too strong; neck having 
the appearance of length; withers 
and shoulders fine ; brisket well let 
down; back rather hollow; ribs 
well sprung ; with as little  slack- 
ness as possible behind the ° shoul- 
ders ; the haunches wide, as also 
the pelvic bones. The skn shold 
be soft and slack, and the animal 
should be as fleshy as _ possible, 
but not loaded with fat about the 
region of the root _of the tail, 
which latter should be thin and 
long. 
mt * 


— Colour. 


Colour does not matter, but per- 
haps a roan is the likeliest of any. 
The udder should not be pendulous, 
but should extend well under the 
belly and back between the hind 
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legs. The teats should be as far 
apart as possible, and should all 


direction — 
direction of 


point in the same 
rather forward) in the 
the front feet. . The most import- 
ant indication of a good milker, 
and an infallible one, is the size of 
the ‘‘ milk veéeins.’’ These are the 
large blood-vessels leading from 
the udder along the belly, and if 
these are not large and well de- 
veloped the cow is not a milker, 
no matter how large the udder 
may be; and, on the other hand, 


no cow with well-developed veins 
was ever a bad milker. The calf 
should be with the cow, as when 


dealing with a reliable vendor its 
age may be taken as an indication 
of the length of time she has been 


calved ; but as a cow, will often, 
in the absence of Ree own off- 
spring, suckle any that may be 


given to her, unscrupulous traders 
do not hesitate to sell as _ fresh 
ealved a stale milked cow, having 
with her a young~calf. Hence it 
is as well to know with whom one 
is dealing. Sometimes cows can 
be purchased to good advantage 
before they have calved, but in this 
case their dairy qualifications have 


to be taken very much on trust, 
and frequently when’ they calve 
their too-confiding purchaser  dis- 


covers that his new acquisition is _ 


minus the-use of one or more of 


her quarters. 


Having got our cows, we will 
proceed to deal with the- question 
of milk. In case of: a person 
starting — a dairy, only “enoagh 


T. J, RIGHARDS & SONS, 


cows should be purchased to. pro- 


duce about the quantity of butter 
or milk desired, others being added 


first purchases 
their 


to the stock as the 
get stale and fall off in 
milk. 

_ Milking. _— 


The operation of milking ont 
be conducted in as cleanly a man- 
ner as possible, and though _ wash- 
ing the hands before “milking is al- 
ways strongly insisted upon, and 
1S, “of course, very proper; . aS a 
matter of fact the hands. should 
not be allowed to touch the milk 
at all. The teats of the cow 
should be seen to be clean before 
the pail is placed underneath, and 
milking with a “ dry hand’? should 
be insisted upon. In the case of a 
cow very “hard” at ‘starting, 
and inclined to be tender, a draw 
of milk may’ be taken into the 
palm of the hand and teats 
rubbed with this until gq start can 
be made, the pail not being placed 
underneath until all possibility of 
any drip from the fingers falling 


into it has been removed by _the- 


absorption of the surplus milk. 


— Cleanliness. — 


Foddering of the cows with fe 
should — 


be. postponed until after 
milking, to avoid the dust created 


by this operation finding its way 


into’ the pail. The milk while 
still warm, after having been 
sieved, should be passed through a 
separator, which takes out the 
cream, ahd at the-same time fe- 
moves all suspended impurities 
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from it, thus having a most 
portant bearing on thes quality 
the butter to be “subseque 
made. As regards g cream sepa: 
ator, choose one that is'simpl 
easy to clean, ,and. have one 
ample capacity, as if too sn 
the process of separating beco 
extremely tedious and) wastes 
great deal of time. A most im 
postant point is to have the da= "| 
chine mounted on a rigid bed, and 
if possible on the ground rAthes Cc 
than on a wooden, floor, as if there 
is any wieasiont or movement the 
work of separating becomes very 
much heavier and the wear and 
tear on the machine proportion 
ately incfeased. Always use the 
best. lubricating oil for 2 separa 
tor, as the gearing is very high,” 
Boe any friction’ of the working 
parts materially increases the la- 
bour of working and wear of the 


» 


machine. —Exchange. A Ey oe 


Preparing for Bush Fires, i 


On the average farm the burning 
of grass strips between ploughed | 
furrows as, preventive fite guards 
around the boundaries is so indis- 
pensable a requirement that in n 
case should its carrying. ot - 
neglected. The mixed potent 
“farming is steadily extending, 
if it was universal the general. dan- 
ger would be greatly — minimised > 
but that time is not’ yet, 
hence the necessity for a gener 
adoption of precautionary me 
sures. The greatest danger of bus 
fires springs as a rule from — 
large farms worked* on the sin 
crop. system. In the hottest, 
driest part of the ‘year these areas, 
as the natural result of this mode 
of working, are like tinder. - T) 
wheat paddocks carry a bedrees 
mass of stripped straw, — the 
headlands wave 
ripe dry grass and weeds. 
weeds and: grass on the rest | 
the area, having become rank — 
" dry, are as inflammable as — 
zine, and a fire once started s 
ly spreads, unless g check, has b 
provided in the shape of burnt 
grass strips between ploughed. 
rows. A mixed farm is not 
the same extent exposed tofu 
risk. In the first place, at © 


stripped wheat straw are being 
to ithe match, and when risk o 
is greatest, there iS q smaller p 
portion of ‘dry material on a g¢ 
mixed farm. The wheat  stubbl 
are buried in the fallow ploughing 
Instead of it being necessary ( 
save the natural grass to sustain 
the stock in summer, the worker 


farming principle can, 
approach of the. hot season, 
he growths that would 
ise Bicone ‘drv and inflam- 
‘because in his rotation of 
he has suflicient succulent 
stuff coming along for the 
_ By working his sheep on 


grass and weeds from the 
nds, and also have every- 
eaten close down around 
louse and farm buildings. In 
vy case, however, the. safest 
of fire break, and the cheap- 
is ‘made by vlan vhine around 
area two parallel strips about 
n wide and setting fire to 
‘rass between. Some plough 
Side strip and do not clear the 
, which certainly saves grass, | 
to be on the safe side it is. 
to sacrifice the strip of grass 
have a cleanly burnt out strip 
vt least’q chain wide. - 


- — In case of Fire. : 

Assuming, however, that even 
hese precautions are taken with | 
d to providing fire breaks as” 
asis from which to fight fire 
e when crops and grass 
threatened, it has to be fe- 
mbered that the produce of the 
harvest is by means out of danger 
although in the stack yard. “Tn 
tv cases the tisk of stack burn- 
is as great as when the crop. 
in the field. In this connec- 


ishing a fire break base from 
thich to oppose a_ rapidly — ap- 
3 ing conflagration that can 
opted even as late, as_ after 
arm has been given. It was 
ined in a letter sent to-the 
r by a practical correspond- 
it, who vouched for the fact that 
adoption of this means has al- 
“on one occasion saved him 
absolute ‘ruin. In cases where 
fective: breaks have not been 
ously ploughed, he writes, 
‘in the event of a fire breaking 
“suddenly and threatening a 
or eae yard, it is impera- 
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tive that the danger be immediate- 
ly counteracted by starting an- 
other fire out from the point to 
be protected, in order to run and 
In such 
a case there is danger in the ten- 
dency of the protecting fire strip 
to run back upon the property 
sought to be saved. The means of 
avoiding this is to attach about 8 
feet of fencing wire toia, barn door 
or large sheet “of galvanised iron, 
and pull it by the wire attachment 
asa drag rotnd the stack yard 
or crop, while a second hand fol- 
along its edge. 
Say it is a stack yard ‘that is ‘to 
be. protected, then the grass is 


lighted. along the edge of ‘the drag 


furthest from the point to be pro- 
tected, by one man told off to 
light the grass following the drag 
as it is steadily drawn. along, 
while another follows in the wake 
to beat out anv sparks that may 
threaten to light the grass in to- 
wards the stacks, leaving, of 
course, the other side to burn 
outwards to meet the approachine 
danger. This expedient has proved 
effective, not only in our  corres- 
but also in 
others that he is informed of, so 
that by its means mytch loss has 
been prevented, even in the face of 
a raging fire hearing down in full 
blast upon the crops and home- 
steads. For‘beatine out the fire, 
instead of using branches or wet 
sacks, the best kinds of fire-beat- 
ers are made by fixing a piece ol 
bullock hide about a foot sqitare in 
the slit end of a wooden handle, 
and using it on the fire as a gar- 


earth on one of his 
seed beds with a spade, and it is 
well to have a supply of this class 
of beaters prepared beforehand and 
kept in tneadiness.—Leader. 


dener pats the 


| 
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The Advantages of Dis- 
horning Cattle. 


The advantages of dishorning, 
or, more properly, of preventing 
the growth of horns, are so appre- 
ciable. that jt is surprising that the 
practice is not more extensively 
adopted, says ‘'The~ T,ondon 
Field.’ From a.~ comparatively 
eatly age till the time they reach 
the shambles, horned cattle are a 
source of annovance and risk to 
the interests of their owners. Even 
on the pastures animals” are fre- 
quently injwred from being attack- 
ed by some infuriated or mischiev- 
ous companion; but it is when 


‘ they_are confined in the sheds, or 


in the course of a journey by road 
or rail, that the horn nuisance is 
most visibly revealed. When ani- 
mals are tied up in stalls the pre- 
sence or absence of horns may . be 
of insignificant account, but under 
all other circumstances horns are 
undesirable in the highest decree. 
The preference which eraziers show 
for hornless cattle is the stroncest 
and most convincine evidence of 
this fact-that the breeder could ob- 


tain, and it is an extraordinary 
fact that he manifests so _ little 
regard for the wishes of his. cus- 
tomers, and, indirectly, for his 
own pocket. Wornless cattle, it 
has been noticed, are, as: a rule, 
more docile and contented than 


horned stock, which seem to har- 
hour. the impression that, having 
been provided with weanons of 
warfare, it is their duty as well as ’ 


their privilege to make use of 
them against their fellow-crea- 
tures. 


— Grazine with other Stock. — 


This remark does not avply~to 
the same extent to breeding stock, 
hut holds good. as most graiziers 
will affirm, in the case of two or 
three-year-old bullocks, which are 
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notariously pugnacious at every 
available opportunity. There is 


no doubt that the preference for 
hornless stock has aided material- 
ly in popularising the black or 
blue grade cattle of the north with 
graziers in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Aberdeen-Angus and Gal- 
loway breeds and their crosses pos- 
sess strong claims to high favour 
irrespective of their advantages in 
this respect, but many instances 
could be cited in which they would 
probably not have been purchased 
-in preference to other types had it 
not been for their inability to in— 
jure horses or other stock with 
which they are pastured. Owners 
of thoroughbred studs invariably 
select hornless cattle in preference 
to horned to occupy the_ pastures 
in which their colts and fillies 
oraze : and thus breeders of-Short- 
horn and other horned types lose 


a good class of customer through ° 


their failure to dishorn their store 
calves in the simple manner indi- 
cated. In almost every batch of 
cattle there are one or two reptre- 
sentatives, usually the smaller, se- 
lected as the objects upon which 
the rough and evil inclinations of 
their companions may be exPend- 
ed, and these as a rule require a 
longer time to grow and mature 
sufficiently for the fat market. The 
reason for this is that, apart from 
being the objects of abuse and ill- 
treatment, they are prevented by 
tyrannical masters from obtaining 
their prover share «f the food ra- 
tions, and are indeed literally 
starved. 
yard or shed would, of course, ef 
fect a remedy as far as they are 
concerned, but in all 
the bullies of the lot would select 
some others 1pon which to vent 
their evil inclinations. The dis- 
horning process is more commonly 
adopted than was the case ten 
vears ago, but it is still far from 


Their removal to another’ 


probability - 
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beitie as neat as it out to be, 
and it is unfortunate that. it should 
be so difficult to convince breeders 
of the extent to which the value 


of their~ neglect to apply the 

simple remedy which is ever ready 

at hand. 5 ‘ 
2 ae 


Healthy Stables. 


Air is the first necessary of life; 
we may, without suffering more 
than temporary inconvenience, ab: 
stain from food for a time, but we 
cannot, even for manw seconds, ex- 


‘ist without breathing atmosphere 


around us. This is one of the self 
evident truths which appears to be 
sometimes overlooked in connec 
tion with horses and the stabling 
erected for them. It’ is. unfortu- 
nate that it should be so, because, 
of all donrestic anithals, the horse 
by reason of his great lung capa- 
city, is the one that requires the 
most copious supply of air, and 
is the one that suffers in the great- 
est degree from lack of fresh air. 
An ill-ventilated stable is an 


un- 
healthy stable ; the horses kept in 
a building in which the air is. 


vitiated and foul with the exhala- 


tions arising from the excreta, and: 


from the animals themselves, are 
infinitely more liable to contract 
disease than horses which enjoy 
plenty of air and sunlight. 

The virtues of fresh air have 
long been well understood in hot 
countries, where it is even more 
necessary to man and horse than 
in temperate climates. The Arabs, 
who are particule1-- ood horse- 


masters, keen their 
much as possible in the oven air ; 
and both native and European 
owners in India prefer, during the 
dry seasons, to picket their horses 
with head and heel rores in the 
open under the shade of some 
spreading tree. 


animals as. 


One of the most misused. artic 
about a Stable is a curry ¢ 
particularfy the ‘old fashion 
with sharp teeth. The curry 
when used on a horse at all, shoul 
be employed with judgment, ot 
wise it does more harm than go 
As a method for ruffling the te 
per of a horse there is hardly any- 
thing more effective than eee cry 
comb roughly used. It bad 
enough at this time a eae whe : 
the coats are short, and there 

only dust to deal with ; ; but 1 in w 
ter, when the mud, after a har 
day’s work, has caked on — varion ; 
parts of the animal’s frame, and. 
the curry comb, is used to scrap : 
off, and incidentally — to’: 
considerable quantity of | r 
by the roots, the tool ‘becomes 
instrument of torture. “In groom- 
ing horses,’’ writes, the Farmer. 
Advocate, ‘main reliance shoulda 
be placed upon ‘the brush, and i 
sometimes, serviceable for direct | ‘ 
application, though it ought to b 
rubbed in the direction the hair 
lies. Some men will ~ruffle the ; 
whole coat with the comb, in order 
to loosen the direct, and remo 
traces of scurf among the hair. ~ 
The hard teeth of the comb injure | 
the skin, and thus produce more 
scurf. than they remove. ‘The se-_ 
eret of keeping a horse’s coat in 
good condition is to use the comb 
hut sti ldom, and the brush moder-— 
ately, taking pains not to rub th 
hair the wrong way. A little re- 
gular brushing is better for the 
coat than a great deal of reckless | 
currying, and very much better for — 
the ‘ horse’s disposition. "—Austral- 5 
asian. 


. 


Who is the best adviser on farm 
practice ? A successful farmer in. 
your own district. That  is—he | 
can if he wants to. oy sn a 
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By Dr. S. 


s m ulkers, the Red- Poll herd 
shed by the Department of 
tute four years ago is main- 
ing the early promise of be 
ig a factor’in the improve- 
t of the dairy herds of be 
eat will be recalled. that 
1 _ with an average milking 
period “0 thirty-seven and a hali 
pecs was 5:750 Ibs., and in 
1911-12, with an average milking 
a e forty weeks, 6,353 tbs. 
ar just closed, “1912-13, 
are still very good, al- 
igh fhe: average (5,128 ths.) is 
iewhat lower, on account of the 
yn in the ‘herd of a number 
milking for the first 
also because. of the un- 
conditions under which the 
was milked for the greater 
et, Sas Asa the Seeeiiet 
dry, 
m “ pastares at Ruther be- 
arkedly detrimental to re- 
ae A feature of the 
however, ase is even 


5 paratively hich . ik yield “under 
the - adverse conditions, is that 
: eae fat tests lave been as 


~ High Testin e. 


In Santee. the caeene test 
ged from 4.31 to 5,95, the | three 
uighest cows going 5.1 to 8.2 
ca aeealey 4.4 to 8.4 (Cuba), and 
ia). Three other 
Pe lcalecty tested over 6 per 
ress ‘towards: the elgse of their 
ing period, viz.: Connecticut, 

‘ ‘Beulah, 4.9 to GA: 
4.8 to 6.2. This sea- 
-13) the hich-testing ca- 
y of the herd has again been 
pond two. heifers, 


oe ee: falter cows very close 
- the record of the herd. India’s 
a4 has ranged from 4.1 to 6.2, 
Birdseye's - ‘from’, 3.9 to) 8.0, 

e latter on three:successive even- 
ilkings giving the extraordin- 
ests of 9.4, 9.5, 9.7. All the 
re rred to above, are com- 
ests of the morning’s and 
milk taken under Gov- 
tandard conditions. Some 
eifers, too, appear likely 
y on the fame of their dams 
gards milk vield, Goldleaf, a 
iehter of Bullion (7, 723 ths. re- 
rd), having yielded 6,437 ths. 
r the Standard Test period 
‘months, with a butter fat 
po oe. 4.1 to 5:3. . ~ She 


oath: Director of Agriculture, Victoria. 
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Rea F Polls” for Dairying. 


. 


calved at two years and two months 
old, and is due to calve again 
at three years and one month. 
Her yield. of ‘butter fat, ~viz., 
308.5 Ibs., is so far the best of 
all the heifers that have complet- 
ed the nine months’ milking under 
Standard Test conditions. 


— Sale of Bull Calves. 


Satisfaction. appears to have 
been given by system that has 
been adopted for fixing the price 
of the bull calves, viz., the value 
of the annual butter fat yield of ¢ 
the dam at 1/- per Ib. Thus Bul- 
lion yielded 357 Ibs. of butter fat, 
and her calf was sold at £17 17/-: 
Havana yielded 230 ths. of butter 
fat, and her calf was sold for £11 
11/. Bull calves ex cows on their 
first milking, and in respect o 
which there is therefore no record 
available other than that of the 
grand dam, are sold for a uniform 
price of five guineas ; and this last 
season the purchasers under these 
conditions of the Goldleaf and 


Birdseye calves can be considered . 


fortunate. ‘ Three guineas addition- 


al if the calves are kept till 
over twelve months old; but this 
has occttrred in only . one case, 


each season’s drop having been 
disposed of as calves. Details: of 
the different bull calves: available 
are advertised in the Journal as 
the drop proceeds, and those which 
aire bespoken are reared for deliv- 
erv at six months. If a calf does 
not rear well, a second choice is 
allowed, but so far no purchaser 
has had occasion to take advan- 


tage of this. 


— Hornlessness. 


Reports from breeders who “‘pur- 
chased the earlier calves show that . 
upwards of 90 per cent. of the 
calves got by the Red Poll bulls, 
ex crossbred cows, or cows. of 
other breeds, are hornless, and 75 
per cent. are whole red in colour. 


The characteristic feature of the 
breed, viz., hornlessness, is des- 
tined, in the opinion of the writer, 
to play an important part in the 
economics of dairying in Austra- 
lia. With the gradual increase in 
the expensiveness of hired tubour, 
the cost of stall feeding dairy 
cows is becoming almost prohibi- 
tive, and yet hand feeding or “rti- 
ficial feeding in some form must 
be carried on if the butter yield 
is to be maintained or increased. 
For this country must adopt the | 

practice of growing and conserving 


2 


- Mamufacturer 
geared forced Pumps—Repairs to all 
_ olasses 


~ 
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fodder in the spring for feeding in 
the autumn and winter if it is to 
continue to compete successfully in 
the butter export trade. The 
period of lactation of cows must 
be lengthened to increase profits 
to a degree commensurate with 
high land values and costly  la- 
bour ; winter dairying must be 
»be carried on to avoid the present 
baneful break in our supplies to 
“the Tondon market ; and neither 
of these things can be done if de- 


pendence is placed on pasture alone , 
and without hand feeding. 
— Its Advantages in Hatd 
Feeding, — r 

With hornedi cattle, for hand 
feeding to be successful, they must 
be stalled and fed separately. If 
dehorned, or hornless, they may 
be fed with half or’ less. labour 
from troughs or racks in open 
sheds ot yards, or paddocks. When 
‘deprived of their horns, cattle 
cease the disastrous butting and 
ripping of one another which is so 
common a sight in cow yards, and 
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A TRIAL SOLICIFED 


the damage done by the bully of 
the herd, if such exists, is negli- 
gible. On one of the large dairy 
farms along the Murray in South 
Australia a dehorned herd of too 
milking cows is kept continuously 
on a paddock of 30 acres, being 
fed with green lucerne and lucerne 
hay deposited from: a waggon over 


the fence into long lengths of 
troughs, out of which the fodder is 
‘eaten by. the cows comfortably 


ranged up side by side. 
Lest some dairymen, who sight 
the advantage of conserving labour 


in hand feeding in the -way sug- 
gested above, may be led into 
trouble, it is necessary to men- 


tion that dehorning has been de- 
cided by the Courts of this State 
to be illegal. Consequently, if 
hornless cattle are wanted, it is 
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~ Food. 
Very many owners. (says 


English exchange) object to maize 
vor Indian corn, as they contend 
that ite fattens horses 
strengthening them in proportion 
to the 
compared with oats or 
beans. 

for this 


peas or 
That there is foundation 
belief is correct enough, 


amount consumed when 


an 


without — 


and, as the price of maize is now 


ntuch nigher than it was formerly, 
there is “less attraction about it; 
but it provides a welcome change 
for the horses, and i’ supplied 
judiciously can do no harm ; 
fagt, if it assists in putting flesh 
pipon a lean horse, its adoption as 
a food is to be welcomed. 
is a form of grain that cannot be 


N 


Ane. 


Wheat > 


a ae ae a es 
jt a ; 
: _ November, 1913 
Weeds. : 


-sweepings and 
-nor would we greatly — blame ee 


-seedmen keep good seed for those Es 


-mark—and il they get it, likewise — 


Some Besple in their. eagerness 
to get cheap seed, would — buy — 
refuse. from seed — 
cleaning machines if they _ could, “4 
vendor, — 


says an exchange. Alt 


who will pay a fair price, but — 
buyers demand cheapness—save the 


sufficient nastiness to occupy them a 
a very long time in securing its — 


elimination, It aS aiuue Cay 
-more than they deserve. _ oe 

<2 & 

AN this Gal h not Sitter so - 


much if it were possible for pea 
sower to keep ‘the results of his — “ 
errors on his own ground. Can he gy 


necessary to breed them hornless, recommended as a food for horses, do so? No. He rapidly infests. as 
and it was with a view of giving and,serious consequences have at- his neighbours’ properties. The Re 
a lead in this matter. that the tended its consumption in consider- seeds of his folly are born on the 
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ment of establishing a 
polled milkers. The breed has been 
developed as a ‘milking herd in 
England for many years, Lord 
Rothschild’s herd at Tring Park 
being notable as deep «milkers. 
But in Australia they have hith- 
erto been mainly known as a beef 
herd, reputed for their quick con- 
ditioning, and it was with some 
misgiving that the experiment was 
undertaken. So far the indications 
are that the milking function is 
inherent in the breed, and the re- 
cords published during the last 
two years, as well as those set 
out in the tables following, appear 
to- show that the cross may be in- 
troduced into ordinary dairy stock 
without any risk of a diminished 
milk yield. At any rate, results 
so far afford ample justification for 
the departure made by the De- 
partment and for its continuance, 


often upsets the ‘bowls and causes” 


the skin to break out, in addition 
to which it is not easily digested. 
In all cases of a change of food, 
however, it is most essential that 
it should be gradually effected, as 


otherwise abdominal troubles may 


follow. Bran, if given dry, 


is a 
useful addition to the mixture of 


grain and crop, as the horses usu- ~ 


ally like it, and is innocuous. 
Of course, if given wet, or in the - 
form of a mash, bran tends to 


loosen the bowls, and, therefore, it 
cannot be recarded in the light 
of a regular food, unless it is given 
in qa dry condition. 
————o—___—- 
" : 4 


Don’t be ‘ consistent,’’ but be — 
the plant, 


simply true.—Holmes. 


=“. 


country, 


er quantities in plants whicn have ~ 
from 


and wide, infesting many miles of 
working who shall , say. 
what injury to'his fellows.* 


bat Wy, 


The risk of stock poisoning | bea ag 
sorghum owing to the presence of © 
‘prussic acid, depends to a large 
extient, on the growth of the vlant. | 
It is a somewhat curious fact 
that prussic acid is present in Targ- 


any cause become stunted — 
whereas in a quickly grown — crop — 
on rich land very little will | beg 
present, and second vrowths ar 


said to be more dangerous than — 
the first cutting. “ Nitrogetous — 
manures appear to induce the — 


formation» of the toxie element ine 
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a them, and bred from them. 


paid for the full plumage 
single bird. 


getting £20 apiece for the plumes 
of twenty-two birds. © Nowadays, 


average price. 


in his garden. 


¥ “likewise planted lucerne. 


ee 


Origin of Ostrich Farming. 


‘er 
Ostrich farming was begun by 


the eatching of wilds birds some 
_ time between the years 1857-60. 
_ As far as I can gather the two 


men who are entitled to be called 
the fathers of the ostrich industry 
Van de Westhuyzen 
They caught 
‘many wild birds which were then 
‘running on the flats, domesticated 
The 
feathers of these wild birds and 
their progeny were in great de- 
mand, and from £20 to £30 was 
of a 
I well remember on 
the market here an uncle of mine 


for far finer feathers, £6 is a fair 
Some twenty-five 
years ago (1886-88) there was a 
bad slump in the price of feathers, 
which then realized only from £2 
to £3 per plucking. At that time 
there seemed to be no demand for 
feathers. 


The credit of first introducing lu- 
cerne to Oudtthoorn is due to a 
former magistrate, Mr. Scholtz. 
He sowed a small patch in drills 
A little later my 
‘uncle, Richard Gavin, arrived from 
Treland. He noticed this lecumin- 
ous plant and thoucht it very like 
the clover of his old home. Ac- 
cordinsly he sat down and wrote 
to Phillip Bros., seed merchants, 
at Capetown, and asked them to 


- procure some seed for him. ‘This 


he sowed broadcast on a viece of 
land which is now a part ‘of Hich 
‘Street and there it grew Iuxuriant- 
ly. Then another of my __ uncles, 
James Gavin, bought a_ similar 
bit of ground which is now a por- 
tion of Oueen Street. Here he 
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Figure 112 


Ostrich Farming 
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has heen laid down to lucerne, un- 
til you now see/the large area 
under this crop in this district 
alone. You will not be surprised 
to learn that we consider it a 
truly wonderful plant. We can keep 
six birds to the morgen (a morgen 
is approximately 2 acfes) ‘on 
irrigated lucerne land, and we can 
safely reckon on an average price 
of £8 to £9 for the plumage ‘of 
good birds. ‘The annual value of 
the output of feathers from Oudt- 
shoorn is now close on a_ million 
sterling. 


— What Capital is Required for 
Ostrich Farming ? — 


Around Oudtshoorn a great deal 
is required when compared to 
other branches of farming in other 
parts of South Africa. This is 
mainly due to the very hich price 
which must now be paid for land 
under water and lucerne in this 
district. Some of mv neighbours 
are now buving more land for 
their ostriches at £200 per mor- 
gen. Vou may be interested to 
know that the whole of the arable 
land of the Oudtshoorn District, 
i.e., 
the furrow, is rated by our Divi- 
sional Council at an averave price 
of £150 per morgen. Tn the face 


land under the plough and , 
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9 to 16 feet 
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in South Africa. of these facts T would say that 
the prospective ostrich farmer 
Se should have £5,000 to start with 
One of the first farms on which “im this district. Nevertheless, the 
lucerne was planted on a large Majority of our well to-do farmers 
scale was Welbedacht (wel) began their careers with little or 
thought of”), which was owned "0 capital. 
by the Gavn Bros. I believe I Tet us suppose that a_ thrifty 
am correct in saying that they colonist! buys ten morgen of  lu- 
were the first farmers in South Jucerne land under water with cer- 
Africa to realize that lucerne fod- tain grazing rights, and pays at 
der could be used not only to feed the rate of £200 per morgen, 
ostriches, but also for all kinds £2,000. He must then buy three 
of live stoc: as well. Before their pairs of birds at, say, £150 per 
experiments it was practically un- pair, or £450, Next, he proceeds 
known in this country. Since then to erect outhouses, incubating 
everv year more and more land rooms, and rough sheds for the 


chicks—the cheaper the better, be- 
cause ostriches should not be 
pampered. Then he must purchase 
a wagon and mules, a span of 


oxen, ploughs, cultivators, and 
other farm implements. ‘The cost 
of all this equipment may be 


placed at £1,000. Wages and the 
cost of fencing must also be taken 
into account. A simple home- 
stead may have to be erected: so 
that by the end of the first year 


he will have expended a _ fairly 
large sum of money. 
With us the birds are mated in 


March and April. We allow the 
chicks to run with their parents 
until they are from two to three 
weeks old. Then we wean them 
and let them run on lucerne, giv- 
ing them in addition crushed bar- 
lev, bone meal, and limestone to 
aid their dicestion. Many  far- 
mers run their birds on ‘srowit¢ 
lucerne, but the best and most 
economical plan is to cut it and 
feed it in sepatate naddocks. There 
is less waste hv this method and 
the plants are not iniured by too 
close cropnine, Youne birds run- 
nine on tender Incerne are Mahle to 
suffer from liver troubles. Old birds 
are seldom so affected. 


The first feathers are ovulled 
when the birds are from eight to 
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nine months old. Some farmers 
clip their chicks when they are four 
months in order to form an even 
crop of feathers later on. The 
weight of a chicks feathers is usu- 
ally from five to six ounces, and 
is valued at 45/- per tb. After six 
months we clip the wing feathers 
and the largest blacks, and pull 
the others. The first crop after 
the chick stage is worth from £6 
to £10. Next, in from two to 
three months we pull the quills 
of these same birds, and six 
months later we have another 
plucking, and so on. That is to 
say, we have on an average three 
plumages in two years and two 
months. Ostriches often live 
twenty years and more. But after 
their fifth plumage they seem to 
deteriorate and the feathers be- 
come narrower, shorter, and light- 
er. A mature bird gives eight 
ounces of wings and about s xteen 
ounces of tails and blacks or 


drabs. I have known some birds 
to give twelve ounces of wing 
feathers. The record price for a 


pair of ostriches in this country is 


£1,000. The largest ostrich far- 
mers in Africa are the Potgteter 
Bros. They own over 5,000 birds. 


Most of our feathers are sold 
locally, as we find that we get 
higher prices from the Oudtshoorn 
buyers than anywhere else in 
South Africa. These buyers ship 
direct to London, Paris, and New 
York. 


— Why is Oudtshoorn Specially 
Adapted to Ostrich Farming? — 


There are three main reasons. 
Firstly, the climate. The ostrich 
thrives best in a dry climate. 
Aridity 1s essential to the produc- 
tion of the finest feathers. The os- 
trich can stand a great deal of 
heat, but he does not like damp- 
ness nor extremes of heat and 
cold. Secondly, the Karoo - soil 
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of the Oudtshoorn valley is speci- 
ally suited to the bird, probably 
due to the fact that it contains a 


good deal.of salt and lime. Tast- 
ly, Oudtshoorn is well watered 
by two perennial rivers which 
make possible the growth of lu 
cerne, or, in other words, a rich 
and abundant food supply. The 


pedigree ostrich, like the thorough- 
bred horse, needs to be well fed 
and well cared for if he is to give 
the best results. Neither ostriches 
nor horses can be expected to 
thrive if they are left on poor veld 
grass. 


The Oudtshoorn valley is rough- 
lv 70 miles long by 35 miles broad. 
We utilize the waters of the 
Grobbelaars and Oliphants River 
for irrigating our lucerne lands. 
A large portion of our valley is 
composed of rich loamy soil. We 
find that lucerne does best in a 
sandy loam which has a substra- 
tum of lime. Our average annual 
rainfall is to inches. This ts a 
very important point. Take, for 


example, the ostrich country 
around Grahamstown, where the 
rainfall is 30 inches per annum. 


There the farmers cannot produce 
three crops of feathers in two 
vyears—as we cafi—because there is 
too much moisture. SuppoSe rain 
falls when your feathers are ripe 
to clip it dscolours .them “and 
spoils their lustre. Coming nearer 
home, the same thing is true of 
the ostriches in the Districts of 
Mosse, Bay and Gorge, where the 
precipitation is so much heavier 
than with us. Birds removed‘from 
the sea-coast to the Oudtshoorn 
valley pick up at once, and their 
feathers begin to show. that  ex- 
traordinary lustre for which owr 
district is so justly renowned.— 
N. H. 0. Gavin in the Agricultural 
Journal of U. S. Africa. 


Seta ee 
Standard Test Cows. 


First report on Victorian Gov- 
ernment Herd Testing for period 
ending 30th June, 1913, by W. A. 
N. Robertson, B.V.Sc., Chief Vet- 
inerary Officer. 


In submitting this, the First Re- 
port of the Herd Testing Scheme, 
as carried out by this 
ment, it is opportune to _ briefly 
trace the steps which led to its 
successful launching. 


In nearly all countries in which 
the dairying industry has been 
highly developed, associations ‘ of 
one form or another are in exis- 
tence for the testing of the indi- 
vidual cow. Some of these associ- 


Depart- - 


ations confine themselves to tests 
covering a short period only. It 
is, however, becoming more and 
more evident that, in order to ob-— 
tain reliable data, the recording of 
weight of milk must be done 
daily, and the test must cover a 
full milking period, and continue 
from: one season to another; for 
it is well known that great vari- 
ations may occur in the returns 
at different stages of lactation and 
during different calving periods. 
All progressive dairy farmers are ~ 
familiar with the conformation 
which for generations has been re- 4 
garded as an indication of milking | 
| 
| 


* 


qualities; and most are also 
familiar with the fact that reliance 
cannot regularly be placed on type 
and form as indicative of milking 
capacity, and oftentimes buyers 4 
may be landed with a duffer:; ‘but ‘ 
just as the external form is hand- = = 
ed down from one generation to 
another, so also is the capacity 
for milk production, which, on ex- 
ternal appearance, cannot be truly 
predicted. It is, therefore, only by 
means of testing over a_ period, i 
and under careful observation, that 
the capacity for transmitting milk- 
ing qualities can be, determined. 


at 


The scheme for the Government 
certification of standard cows, 
which was inaugurated last year, 
is confined to the testing of pedi- 
greed herds of the various dairy 
breeds under the strictest condi- 
tions practicable. The object de- 
signed to be attained is that pur- 
chasers of bulls of any dairy breed 
may be assured concerning the. 
milk and butter yielding capacity 
of the dams. Oftentimes in the 
past great disappointment has 
been experienced by purchasers of 
bulls from pediereed herds by rea- 
son of their failure to improve the 
milking capacity of the progeny of 
cows upon which they have been 
used. Greater reliance has been 
placed uvon show vard points and 
so-called milking tyre than upon 
actual milking records, and, indeed, ~ 
the practice of recording milk 
vields of pedicreed herds has not 
been at all common in this State, 
so that the owners were not in 
a position to vive anv records to 
purchasers. It is anticipated that 
when the scheme comes into full 
operation dairymen will pay much 
greater attention to the milking 
record of the dams in the pedigree 
than their show yard honours, 
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For the period which this report 
covers, terminating on oth June, 
1913, fifteen herds have been enter- 
ed. The breeder who was first 
to recognise in a practical manner 
the benefits to be derived from the 
test, and to whom must go the 


honour of being the first to enter 
his herd, is Mr. F. J. Stanmire, 
omborneit, who entered, on 
h May, 1912, his Ayrshire herd, 
was. shortly followed by 
’ Messrs. P. EB. Keaim and C. G. 
phyon. t 
t \ oe 
‘There were many other breeders 
_ who, though realizing the benefits 
- to accrue from holding onicial re- 


» various reasons, cna ve imime- 
diately participate by entering 
S their herds. As the test covers a 
- period of nine months, only those 
peows which were entered prior to 
} ' October last can be considered, 
a Beerusceusntly only a small number 
have had an opportunity of quali- 
fying for the certificate. 


The first samples were taken on 
ard July, 1912, from the 
| Mr. C., Gordon Lyon ;.- and _ the 
_ herds of Messrs. Stansmore, Keam 
and Read were tested soon after, 
g in the order mentioned. Up to 
_ the present the butter fat yield 
(completed or incomplete) of 180 
cows is in the possession of the 
Department, though this number 

comprises only eight herds of the 
| fifteen entered. The approximate 
number of cows whirh will be test- 


; ed in the fifteen herds’ is 4o0. 
_ Representat ves of most breeds 
have been entered, viz., Jersey, 


Ayrshire, Red Poll, Shorthorn, and 
: Dexter Kerry, and the figures, 
already on record indicate that no 
one breed has quite a monopoly as 
first-class butter producers. Up to 

- date sixty-two cows have com- 
pleted their term, and of these all 


but seventeen qualified for the 
certificate. The details of the 
individual herds are given, from 

which some interesting compari- 


sons are shown. 
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Standard cows under these re 
gulations are those which, during 
the official lactation period. yield— 


(a) in the case of cows commenc- 
ing their first lactation period and 


being then under 3 years of age, 
rsolbs. of butter fat; (b) in the 
case of cows commencing their 
first lactation period and_ being 
then over 3 years of age, 200 lbs. 
of butter fat; (c) in. the case of 


cows of any age commencing any 


lactation period other than the 
first, 200 lhs. of butter fat. 
—_———————_-o—___—_ 
The Effect of Watery Foods 
on Milk. 


In summarizing a= number of 
experiments on the effect of 
watery foods on the milk flow in 
dairy cattle and the sometimes 
conflicting *results the Board of 
Agriculture report that :— 


On examining and comparing the 
conclusions drawn from the vari- 


ous experiments there are several 
points which appear to emerge. 
The general view of those who 


have studied the subiect seems’ to 
be that excess of drinking water 
does not appear to have any ef- 
fect whatever upon either the quan- 
tity or quality of milk. It seems, 
therefore, unreasonable to expect 
water administered in any other 
form to have any effect on the 
vield and composition of milk. 
The experiments cited show that 
there ate certain watery foods 
(such as roots) which appear to 
lave no very pronounced effect on 
the milk, while others, such as 
pumpkins, reduce the secretion ma- 
terially. Still others (brewers’ 
grains) have, by general consent, 
a marked stimulating effect. It 
would appear, then, that ‘the 
water content of the food as such 
has but little influence on ‘either 
the quantity or quality of the 
milk. It 1s one or more of the 
other ineredients of the food—not 


necessarily nutrients in the ordin- 
ary sense—which are ‘responsible 
for the variation in the output 


and fat content of the mitk. It 
is pointed out that, brewers’ crains 
might have a physiolocical effect re- 
sulting in increased flow. This is 
an invortant conception worthy of 
further attention. 


In the experiment on the use of 
molasses as a condiment it was 
concluded that molasses contained 
materials which. avart from 
their nutritive value, had a con- 
siderable effect on milk secretion. 
Further, it is concluded that the 
specific effect, of a food varies 
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with such circumstances as the 
composition of other ingredients 
with which it is employed,, and, 
it is (1) That many feeding stuffs 
have a specific effect on the yield 
and quality of milk; and (2) that 


this effect is to be 
stimulating 


attributed to 
substances in the food 


—substances which have physiolo- 
gical rather than nutritive effects, 
and which are present in foods 
in small quantities only. 

As has already been pointed out, 
it is difficult to eliminate factors 
other than the one the effect of 


which it is desired to investigate. 
The water in the food may he as- 
sociated with substances which 
produce physiological effects re- 
sulting in an increased yield of 
milk, but care must be taken not 
to attribute such an increase to 


the influence of the water in the 
food. ‘This mistake appears to be 
largely responsible for the very 


conflicting views which obtain. 
e 


Effect of Change of Pasture 
and Feed on Milk 
Production. 


The dairy herd on the Ruakura 
(N.Z.) Farm received, in addition 


to pasture grass, a liberal supply 
of forage in the form of chou 
moellier, millet, peas, and maize, 
from the new year until March 


27th. It was then found that the 
milk yield had commenced to de 
crease very rapidly. The cows 
which were nearing the end of 
their lactation period were taken 
from the pasture field and confined 


tates. Both yield of milk and 
in a field of green barley and 
butter-fat content were consider- 
ably _ increased :—Milk yield for 


week previous to removal to tares 


and barley, per cow, 118lbs. Per- 
eentage of butter fat, 4.5. Milk 
yield for second week, on tares 


and barley, 157lbs. Percentage of 
butter fat, 5.0. It is stated that 
the weather was cooler during the 
period when the cows were on the 
barley and tares than it had been 
previously, and this was also a 
factor which influenced ‘the yield 
of milk and fat to some extent. 
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The Practical Use of 
Timber. 


Although the following notes 
refer more particularly to western 
(N.S.W.) timbers, the principles 
enunciated apply nevertheless 
equally to the use of timbers from 
other districts. Before entering 
upon the subject we will give an 
elementary description of the struc- 
ture of timber. 


All trees that provide us with 
timber are outward growing trees 
—that is to say, they increase in 
girth by developing — successive 
layers round the trunk next to the 


bark, Each year generally adds 
one of the layers or rings, and 
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consequently they are called strain; and therefore, when “using 


“annual rings.’’ In addition to 
the annual rings, trees have me 
dullary rays, which are thin and 
generally broken lines, radiating 
from the centre, or pith, to the 
bark, and vice versa. ‘ These rays 
are not very apparent in some 
trees, but in dry cypress pine they 
are easily seen. Cabinet makers 
call these rays the ‘‘silver grain.’ 


The trunks and branches of trees 
consist of two kinds of wood—the 
hard, dead heartwood, or dura. 
men, and the soft sapwood, or al- 
burnum,. The latter is much 
lighter in colour than the former. 


The bark consists of an outer 


and inner layer. 


It is through the sapwood that 
the root-sap is carried up to the 
leaves. Here ‘chemical changes 
take place with the carbon that 
has been abstracted from the car- 
bon dioxide of the air, which has 
found its way into the leaves by 
means of the breathine pores or 
stomata. After the various changes 
have taken place the ‘‘ food sap” 
returns by means of the inner bark 
and passes through the medullary 
rays to nourish the tree. 


Heartwood is much stronger and 
more durable than sapwood, and 
the outer portion of the heart- 
wood is stronger than that near 
the centre, or pith, more particu- 
larly if the wood is “‘ pipey,’’ be- 
cause then it has heen subjected to 
decay and is very brittle. 


Old’ wood is stronger, though 
lighter, than voung wood. The 
strength of t mber is influenced bv 


the quality of soil on which- it 
erows. FEvenness of grain in the 


annual rings denotes strone wood. 
Tocalities subject to droughts 
produce faulty timber. 


By strength of wood we mean 


the resistance it offers to force 
acting at right anoles to its~ 
grain. This is called “transverse 
strength.” 


It must be patent to afl that 
where the strongest parts of tim. 
ber are ovreserved the structure 
built would have a much longer 
life than where the weaker tissues 
are made to stand the strain. 


For stackyards, stables. huts, 
and the like, cypress pine (Callitris 
sp.) timber is generally used in 
this district, because it is practi- 
cally the only timber of anv | size, 
and is much easier split and work- 
ed than the eucalypts and acacia. 


Cypress bite is verv fissile, but 
will stand very little transverse 


most frequently break at or near 


‘al laboratory in 


in favour 


it, knowing of its weakness, work- 
ets should aim at conserving the 
strength in every possible way. 

Anyone familiar -with pine used in 
stockyards knows that the rails 


the middle and at the tenon, which 
fits the mortise of the post. When 
pine saplings are used as rails the 
posts should be close together to 
lessen the strain when stock 
bump against the rails. 
nothing but the bark should be 
removed from young pine in mak- 
ing a tenon, because the young 
wood is much weaker than that 
from mature trees, and by  re- 
moving the harder heartwood of 
an already weak timber the 
strength and durability is very 

materially lessened. — Agricultural 
Gazette of N. S .W. 
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Separating Temperatures. 


In a- recent issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Mr. J. H. Monrad, of 
Denmark, gives some interesting 
notes upon the effect ol tempera- 
ture on the work of the cream 
separator. In Denmark cream and 
skim milk must, under the law, 
be heated to at least 176 degrees 
Fahr. for pasteurizing, and thus 
the milk can be separated at a high 
temperature if ithis is desirable. 
As a fact, the normal separating 
temperature in Denmark may be 
placed at about 131 degrees. Ex- 
periments at the Royal agricultur- 
1910 showed, 
that this temperature 
degrees, » 


however. 
was little superior to 95 


_ which is about the temperature of: 


freshly-drawn milk, the difference 

amounting to only .006 per cent. 
of the warmer milk. 
The difference, however, became 
“much more pronounced “when the 
temperature was allowed to drop 


below 95 degrees, and German ex- — 


periments are quoted ‘showing 
that at 86 degrees there was 2 per 


cent., and at 50 degrees there was 
6 per cent. left. Altocether, the 
“data quoted show that  freshfy- 


drawn milk is warm ‘enough for — 
practical purposes, but that when — 
the milk has heen cooled by stand, 9 ‘ 
ing, the work of the a igi is) 


decidedly less eaicient 
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Balanced v. Unbalanced 
Rations for Dairy Cows. 


,te 

With: a view to demonstrate the 
loss which may be sustained by 
_dairymen who supply their cows 
with unbalanced rations, the fol- 
da he ge a was made by 
= Experiment Station. 
‘Two 4 Ot 9 cows producing prac- 
tically equal quantities of milk 
- and butter fat were treated for 131 
_ days in every way alike, except in 
the rations fed. The treatment for 
several months previous to the 
- commencement of the experiment- 
al period had been the same for 
Er. all the cows. 


“ae The ration fed to Lot «1 was 
a well-balanced one for cows giv- 
2 _ing 4otb. of milk daily, and had a 
nutritive : ratio of 1.6, while that 
_ fed to Lot 2 was deficient in pro- 
be tein, and had a nutritive ratio of 
Myl-TT, 


7 ‘ 

3 - The following conclusions were 
_ reached :— 

1 The quality of the ration affects 
_ the physical condition of the ani- 
condition 
consumption, and 


- mal, and the physical 

é, vitally affects 

_ production. The cows on the un- 
balanced ration lost greatly in flesh 
3 


bla 


during the test, and their subse- 
quent production was reduced. Lot 
I, which received the balanced ta- 
tion, produced approximately one- 
third more than Lot 2, _ receiving 
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conditions obtaining during the 
hot summer months. The greatest 
deterioration in fertile eggs oc- 
curred in the experiments which in- 
cluded a certain amount of natural 
incubation. Both fertile and in- 
fertile eggs taken from straw-stack 
nests gave the greatest number of 
spots; this was the only case in 
which a large number of infertile 
eges deteriorated to such an extent 


as to be unfit for food.  Infertile 
eggs, regardless of where they 
may be kept, are more resistant 


to deterioration than fertile ones. 


and 
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the unbalanced ration. ‘Thirteen The haphazard methods of poultry 
cows on a ration with a nutritive management on farms are respon- 
ratio of 1:6 produced as much sible for two-thirds of the ‘ total 
as eighteen cows on aration with loss in fertile and infertile eggs. 
a nutritive ratio of 1:11. Be- The production of the dnfertife egg 
cause of the lack of protein in seems to be the greatest asset in 
the ration fed to Lot 2 the other the attempt to bcos high quali- 
nutrients were not used to the ty market eggs during hot wea- 
best advantage. ‘This shows in a ther. WWegs of high quality would 
striking manner that an excess of be produced and Mek loss prevent- 
carbohydrates cannot be made to ed if egg producers would observe 
take the place of a deficiency of — the following rules :—(a), Give the 
protein, . hens clean nests; (b) gather eggs 

at least once daily ; (c) keep eggs 
é in a cool dry pYace; (d) market 
Take Care of the Farm Egg. eggs at least twice a week; (e) 
kill or sell all mature male birds 
as soon as the hatching season 
With the view of determining the closes. : 
causes of the enormous loss in 
eggs, and, if possible, working out a 
methods for its elimination, ex- 
tensive  hegeanag were carried F 
out by U.S.A. Dept. of Agriculture. arm Notes. 
The production of spots, blood ———ow 
rings, and rots is favoured by the Seaweed is considered to have 


some value by farmers of the At- 
lantic States of U.S.A. It is ga- 
thered by farmers and fishermen, 
dried and baled as we bale hay in 
Australia. In this state it is 
eaten by sheep, tattle, and deer, 
and when boiled and mixed with a 
small quantity of any cereal meal, 
is said to be of some value as a 
pig and poultry food. 


* * * * 


As an instance of the variation 
in yielding capacity of an ordin- 
ary herd of shorthorn cows, the 
legac recorded by the Edin- 
burgh and East of Scotland Agri- 
cultural College, may be quoted:— 
The highest yielded by a single 
cow was 1,505 gallons in 47 
weeks, the lowest being 478 gal- 
lons in-39 weeks. In the following 
year, the figures were 1,224 gallons 
im 52 weeks and 438 gallons in 26 
weeks. 


* * * * 


It seems only reasonable to urge 
on every stock owner the advis- 
ability and even the duty of 
acquiring at least some funda- 
mental knowledge of the more 
common diseases. to which his 
stock are always liable, and a 
very limited amount would en- 
able him at once to see whether 
or No professional aid was neces- 
sary. It should also prove la safe- 
guard against the dangers of ignor- 
ant blundering, of which the fol- 
lowing is a striking example :—A 
valuable drayight mare was suffer- 
ing from simple colid, and the 
owner gave a dose of spirit of tur- 
pentine in linseed oil, which was 
administered through the nostril, 
with the result that she died in- 
stantly from suffocation. : 
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ie Poultry Notes @ 


siete and Dual-Purpose 
Breeds. 


— A Comparison. — 


One is a little amused at the 
dency which exists to dismiss with 
very small consideration the claims 
the General Purpose Club mike for 
the breeds they favor. As a matcer of 
fact, they could put up a very good 
case for the Orpington, Wyandotte, 
etc., not only as a_ general. purpose 
bird but as a straight-out layer The 
Australian Leghorn record is 1589, 
the Black Orpington is 1,534. In vro- 
portion to number of entries for the 
Record Stakes the latter is the better 
performance. It may be objected that 
you don’t judge a breed by the excep- 
tion, but the average, which may to 
some extent be correct. How do the 
various breeds stand on this bisis? 


ten- 


— The Place of the Leghorn. 


We do not suggest that there is any 
breed likely to displace the White 
Leghorn from the commercial man’s 
point of view. It has too long a lead 
and too many good qualities ever to 
fear serious rivalry under present con— 
ditions, or any which are likely to ob- 
tain for many years to come, but it is 
of some interest to trace back to the 
“how and why” they established their 
lead of the breeds, and what it really 
amounts to on averages from the or- 
dinary poultry man’s point of . view. 
There was a time when all breeds 
were practically equal—we will go 
further and say that they still are 
equal in inherent capacity, and they 
all had, have, we believe, equal 
possibilities. Certainly the difference 


or 


between the two classes, Dual and 
Single Purpose breeds, as layers only 
was so small! as to be negligable. 


— Old-Times. 
In the early days of competitions 
the Wyandottes probably had _ the 
pull. Warren’s Silvers were talked 
of all over Australia, and W. A. Smith 
put in a word for the breed at Ma- 
gill. They were probably one of the 
exception$ to what we had just writ- 
ten about all breeds having equal pos- 
sibilities, for they were, we believe, 
doomed from the start by their color. 
It is hard enough to breed a Silver- 
laced Wyandotte. It is hard enough 
to breed a layer. When you have to 
look at both points at the same time 
and in the same bird you are apt to 
get cross-eyed or quit the game— 
most people did the latter. Had War- 
ren’s Silvers happened to have been 
White Wyandottes it is not impos- 
sible, not even improbable, that it and 
not the White Leghorn would have 
been the national fowl of Australia— 
but they weren't. 


— Some Figures. 


In looking up figures to back our 
contention that all breeds were equal 
or had equal possibilities, the first 
volume we took down happens to 
contain the final figures‘ of the 
Hawkesbury, Rockdale, and Gatton 
competitions for 1906, with Dookie 
and Roseworthy . nearly completed. 
Taking the completed returns, we find 
that taking the first ten pens in each, 
the breeds include—g White Leg- 
horns, 8 Black Orpingtons, 3 Silver 
Wyandottes, 2 Minorcas, 2 Golden 
Wyandottes, and 1 pen of Imperials. 
That is, 16 light breeds to 14 repre- 
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melass. 


from a 600°head flock, and Van Dres- 


‘Rocks, in which America could prob- 


hot cakes. 


standing of the Leghorn to-day. 


Norentan 


the general purpose 

Dookie gave three to each in 
the first six pens, and Roseworthy 
five to each class in the first ten. Poa 
tals, 24 single purpose to 22 dual » pur- 
pose—a pretty even go. If you took 
the same number of pens to-day in 


sentatives of 


‘the same or equivalent competitions, 
the record .would read 46 pens—46 


White 
on. 


Leghorns—the rest looking 
— A Great Wins— 

It’s a great win surely. What has 
done it? The birds themselves, their 
innate capacity and color, or the men 
behind them, their ability and perse- 
verance. Probably it was both, with 
a little luck to help. Personally we 
are inclined to think the men behind 
had the major part, and that good 
luck had a considerable share in the 
beginning. Things certainly came 
their way for the Whites, and the re- 
cords even then give a hint of how 
things were to go. Wyckoff, with 
an advertised egg average of 190 eggs 


ser with a 203 average from a goo- 
head flock, had already sent over 
birds to a number of breeders. The 
Black Orpington men had no Wryek- 
off or Van Dresser behind them, for 
English breeders were advertising 
shape of comb and quality of sheen. 
The Silver Wyandotte men had no 
one. to give them a hand, for Ameri- 
can breeders were discussing lacing 
and shape. No Australian breeder 
happened to want White or Barred 


ably have produced a Wyckoff. or a 
Van Dresser. 


— The Break in South Australia. 


In South Australia “Sunnyhurst”’ 
Leghorns had put up a big break on 
the next pen, also Leghorns, in the 


previous test and were selling like 
The Subiaco 1494 pen, 


which, if we remember rightly, led 
the way into the fifteen hundreds, and ~ 
filled the West with Leghorns was in 
the making. “Ontario” was well on 


the way to the first of his two Rose- — 


worthy wins, and his New Zealand 
success, which went a long way to do — 
the same office for the Dominion, and 
Mr. Padman, at Dookie and Rosewor- 
thy, had started his series of triumphs — 


all over Australia, which stand quite 
alone in poultry history, and are cer-_ 
tainly the principal factor in the 
— Luck! — “ 


: “ yy 
It is idle to speculate what would 
have happened if Mr. Nal ea had — 
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average Silver Wyandotte has lost 13 


/ 
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+ _ off blood. If 


ih A ee 


ember, 1913 


not bought a setting from Mr. Stew 


art, and subsequently used the Wyck 


Mr. Brooks had not 
owned a emous TOSS stich, we 


Soaver Seidwri to throw a poor Bitet 
in his long and very useful career— 
probably no other single bird did as 


much for_the breed—or if Mr. Pad- 


_ man had happened to prefer his Silver 
- Wyandottes as a starting point. 
_ Leghorn may, of course, have come 
out top-dog. 
but it is safe to say that it would have 


The 


We believe it would 
taken longer about it, and would not 
have become quite so  top-doggish. 
We do not forget that others have 


had a big hand in the position to-day. 
The names of Kinnear, Bertelsmeier, 


Cosh, and Morrish occur to one in 
South Australia, not forgetting, of 


- course, General Hart and his contin- 


gent. 
—A Reflection. — 

‘How little a- few or even a great 
many individuals can do to leaven the 
mass, and the quite absurd desire of 
the hen as a tribe to stand by a con- 


stant average, and incidentally the 
evenness of the candidates for honors 


as they stood in 1906, and the natural 
laying habit of the unselected hen is 
shown in the page before us. The 


Hawkesbury breed averages stand at 
120 White Leghorns, 167. eggs each, 


120 Silver Wyandottes 165 eggs each, 


114 Black Orpingtons 158 eggs éach. 
Taking last, year’s results (7 years 
later), “Agricultural Gazette” of New 


South Wales, the figures are:—168 
White Leghorns 189 eggs each, 42 


Black Orpingtons 175 eggs each, 24 
Silver Wyandottes 152 eggs each. The 
Leghorn has gained 22 eggs in seven 


years, the Black Orpington has gain- 
ed 17 eggs in the same time, and the 


on seven years’ laying. If Tennyson 
had happened to write about hens he 
would probably have amended his 
famous couplet, and written “Strains 


may come and strains may go, but the 
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hen still for ever.” 


stops Truly, it 
seems about as difficult to raise a 
breed average as to break up a Buff 
Orpington, which has made up her 
mind to become a mother, 
— More Reflections. — 


By the way, there are two ways or 
more of breaking a broody—one is to 
keep lifting her off but leaving the 
nest there; that is evidently a fool’s 
game. It is just possible that the 
present system of selection is equally 
a fool’s game.. We keep lifting out 
of our strains the hen that fails, but 
are we equally careful not to leave 
the male bird who passes on _ the 


weakness to some or all of his daugh- 
ters. It would certainly be safer in 


one case to toss the hen out of 
the yard, and in the other to heave 


the male bird over the fence and keep 
him there until you have proved that 
he can transmit to all his daughters 
his mother’s capacity. At present 
selection” and “lifting” appear to 
pan out very much the same—you 
keep on doing it, but you don’t get 
much forwarder in the mass. Keep 
on long enough and something may 
happen. Nothing much happened af- 
ter ten years at Maine. Nothing much 
has happened apparently at Hawkes- 
bury after seven years, for certainly a 
average rise of two eggs.a year in the 
three most popular breeds are some- 
what small potatoes. 


“ce 


— A Fair Comparison. — 


There is another way of comparing 
the value of the breeds to the aver- 
age suburban or farm poultry keeper. 
Most of such people keep their birds 
two and sometimes three years. Un- 
der their conditions all eggs laid are 
worth current value, they seldom have 
enough to worry about cold storage 
and pickling by which the commercial 
plant man equalises his summer and 
winter returns, the actual daily value 
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Black ©rpingtons 

. SilverWyandottes 

15 Eggs to each setting. Guaranteed 

fertile or replaced. 10/6 per setting 

T. E. YELLAND, 

Co-Op. Union, Ltd. 


SE 


S.A. Farmers’ 


of his eggs rather than the total num- 
ber is the fairer guide for him. On 
this basis the Hawkesbury returns be- 
fore us are of interest. In one two- 
year test the actual value of eggs laid 
was per head 34/5 for White Leg- 
horn, 32/6 for Black Orpingtons, 30/3 
for Silver Wyandottes. In another 
32/11 for White Leghorns, 34/2 for 
Silver Wyandottes, 26/4 for Black 
Orpingtons. Average, 33/8 for White 
Leghorns, 32/2 for Silver Wyandottes. 
29/5 for Black Orpingtons, For a 
three-years’ test the figures are 45/6 
for White Leghorns, 44/4 for Silver 
Wyandottes, and 36/2 for Black Orp- 


ingtons. For ordinary home or mar- 
ket ‘purposes at, say 6d. a Ib. live 
weight, and 1/ dressed, the average 


Wyandotte cockerel is worth I/ an 
Orpington, 1/6 more than a Leghorn. 
We think that is a reasonable com- 
parison. If we allow each hen one 
brood a year, and two _ cockerels 
reated to the brood, and add the ex- 
cess meat value, we have on the two 
basis:—Gross returns, 36/2 for 


35/5) 0 fon im bileaelks 
Orpingtons, and 33/8 for White Leg- 
horns. On the three-year test the 


Silver Wyandotte leads by 5/ on the 


years’ 
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basis, 


White 


Same 


and the Black Orpington 


and Leghorn are level. 


To make sure of the matter we have 
just looked up Mr. A. A. Dunnicliff, 
jun.’s splendidly compiled analysis of 
the egg-laying tests, 
find that in the five two-year tests the 
White Leghorn occupied third place, 
the Silver Wyandotte fifth place, and 
the Black Orpington seventh place of 
the fifteen breeds treated of. The 
figures — 502 White Leghorn, 
value of eggs per head 34/4; 150 Sil- 
ver Wyandotte, 31/6; 264 Black Orp- 
ingtons, 29/10; if we add the meat ex- 
cess on the same basis we get for 


ten years’ and 


are: 


the two years’ gross. return. per 
head :— 
1. Black Orpington .£I 15 10 
2. Silver Wyandotte .. meet 15 46 
3. White Leghorn Pacer 14) 4 
— A Good Case. — 

Yes, on those figures, and they are 
more or less applicable \to all tests 
and all breeds, the general purposes 


people have a good case. A specially 
well-grown Orpington or Wyandotte 
cockerel would probably put up big- 
ger breaks on their rivals. For in- 
stance, Mr. J. H. Hobbs mentions in 
the volume before us, growing Buff 
Orpingtons to 5% Ibs. in 13 weeks, 
and 7 lb. in four months. We remem- 
ber Mr. F. J. Wimble giving us much 
the same results with Blacks. In Sil- 
ver Wyandottes Mr. W. A. E. Smith 
used to put up some big weights, and 
Mr. Gabb, also in Wyandottes and 
other breeds, easily made a 50 per 
cent. increase on average growth. We 
have not the figures by us, but putting 
it-at 1% a month, at four months or 
thereabout is within the mark. These 
figures are not usual, but they are "to 
be got. As between the Leghorn and 


his rivals, an impartial judge would 
probably sum up that for average 


conditions of poultry keeping, the 
odds were in favor of the rivals, but 
he would be careful to add that if you 
throw a stone in any part of Austra- 
lia you would be much more likely to 
hit a good Leghorn than a’good one 
of any of its rivals—there are more of 


them, and we can safely leave it at 
that. 
—————-@—__—_——_—- 
Look the chicks over’ once in a 
while for lice. If you find any, just 


take clear lard and rub some well into 
the feathers on their throats and on 
top of their heads, and don’t forget to 
put some under their wings. 
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The Pearl Theory Again. 


In discussing the theory of the in- 
heritance of laying through the male 
we have referred to various outward 
characteristics of comb color and 
structural formation, which are more 
or less exactly governed by definite 
rules, and suggested that there is no 
reason why other characteristics such 
as size of eggs, color of eggs, the 
habit of broodiness, and more import- 
ant than all, number of eggs should 
not be equally the result of definite 
inborn constitutional changes,, which 
could be equally predicted and con- 
trolled. Because we do not know a 
thing is really not sufficient reason to 
suppose that it is unknowable. 


Apart altogether from any theory 


the male bird is sometimes ° cre- 
dited with a controlling influence in 


the size of egg, more correctly he 


transmits the quality which he in- 
herited from his mother. 


eral way, we can admit the male in- 


fluence in size, why not in number? 


In color of egg the male bird has a 
known and easily proved influence. 
Again, it is reasonable to ask if chis 
share in color of egg is known why 
can not the reasonableness of his 
suggested influence in number be ad- 
mitted, and if that be admitted, as it 
practically is, is the further admission 
that this influence is predominate, and 
can be controlled a very big step for- 
ward. 
— Broodiness. — 


Broodiness would on first sight ap- 
pear to an essentially feminine qual- 


ity, transmitted from.female to female. 
but we know that it is not so, and 


that the male is equally potent. 
Broodiness in Leghorns, for instance, 
has been put down to too much bran 
or too little bran, to too much meat 


or not enough, fed to the birds them- 
selves, though we doubt whether 


there is any experimental evidence to 
support this or any similar idea. Is 
it not more reasonable to suppose 
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that broodiness is the result of the in-_ 
the | 


born constitutional make-up of 
bird. In this case it may be a con- 
stantly recurring factor in the ances- 
tral make-up of the breed or it may 


have been one recently introduced by 


one of the acknowledged crosses of _ 


the breed. Bran or no bran, meat or — 


no meat, may possibly exaggerate the 


tendency, but that it will ever be the | 
originating cause seems more 
doubtful; anyway, the notion would. 
make a biologist smile. 


‘Broodiness, color, and size of egg 
are easily and quickly recognised 
characters. They are or should be 
easily controlled. 
instance, we believe, that broodiness 


in later years was on the lend a 


Roseworth competitions, yet — 
would think that continuous SeiMeion 
would ere this have been completely 


controlled, for obviously any breeder 
finding he had the taint in his strain 
or flock would take care never to 
hatch an egg from a hen guilty of it. 


If the principle on which the “Pearl” 
theory is founded is sound such 


breeders, though they may have re- 
duced the trouble, will not be free of 
it, unless they have had a lot of blind 
luck in choosing their male birds. 
And this seems, on competition fig- 
ures, to be about the position. 
breeder in the same circumstances 
who has not only not hatched any 
‘eggs from a broody-tainted hen, or 
used a male bred from such a hen 


bought from a tainted source should | 


. non-broody flock. The strain 
will be constitutionally “pure” as re- 
gards broodiness. Accordin Ee oe 


Mendal law, a strain may be “pure” 
to broodiness, or white eggs, or large 


eggs, it may be “impure,” or it may - 
be simply soaked in broodiness, tinted 
eggs, and small eggs, either one or all 
together. The latter would really be 


“pure” for the quality or 
which was not wanted. 


have a 


- Birds of a “pure” non-broody strain 
on both sides, will throw only non- 


: 
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It is reported, for, 


Any 


qualities” 
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- ye 
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birds, the “impure” broody 
‘will throw the three sorts, and 
f€ recessive or “soaked-in-broodi- 
; ‘strain will throw all broodies, 
gh possibly they may not show 
nless they eat too much or too 
bran. It would be possible to 
uild up on Mendelian lines a strain 
of which every bird would show 
diness, and lay tinted and small 
» and yet be pure White Leg- 
ns. On the other hand, on the 
mie Jaw it spould be possible to 


IL be non- Btaotdy; 34 lay white 
s of large size, and do it in three 
erations from the same original 


and animals, &c.. Re- 


turning to the “pure” non-broody 
‘strain, it is not that broodiness is 
n ‘islaid or dormant, it is simply, that 
he capacity to brood has passed out 
of their constitution, and no amount 
of effort or bran will bring it back. 
Their is just as much chance of a 
white man and woman producing a 
black family. Blackness in the one 
and broodiness in the other is simply 
“non-existent. 
_ + — Where We Stand. — 
_ The practical opportunity given to 
‘breeders does not rest on theory. 
Dr. Pearl has put up the results of 
four years’ work. He has shown that 
he or any other breeder working on 
certain lines can breed birds of good, 
bad, or indifferent laying capacity, 
and do it with certainty, and he puts 
‘up the figures to show it. Not figures 
ftom 6 or Io birds, but from 10 hun- 
dred. There appear to us to be just 
three - possibilities which would war- 
ant scepticism. The gentleman may 
be mad, his figures may be a dream, 
or he is wrong in his assumption that 
pullets of equal age will show in the 
first few months of laying which 
class they belong to. Failing either 
of these somewhat unlikely possibili- 
ties, the figures must stand, they may 
De ignored, but ‘they cannot be ques- 
ioned on any other ground. The fact 
hat color, comb, leg-feathering, ex- 
tra toes, crests, skin coloring, and 
nany other characters in bird, animal, 


Pe Pearl, an the known influence 
the male in such closely allied 
aracter as size and color of egg, the 
rther fact that so ‘ essentially a femi- 
e trait as broodiness is equally in- 
nced is, of course, no proof that 
nber of eggs is also governed by 
same laws, but it is at least pretty 
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Wanted : An piiekation 


Some months ago we were discuss- 
ing the 


many 


inconsistent scores made by 
competitors in successive lay- 
ing competitions, with a breeder who, 
in his day, was well in the first flight. 
We asked him why he dropped out of 
it. Apart from the stereotyped “No 
time” and “Not worth while” excuses 
he owned up that the real reason was 
that he could not keep it up, and hav- 
ing had a place in the lead the ruck 
was not good enough for him. “As 
you know, I had good stock,” he said, 
“and by all the rules of the game they 
should have improved, for I bred 
from higher scoring birds, they hatch- 
better, eat better, grew better, 
feathered better, and worked © better, 
but .they didn’t lay better—not by 
long odds, I don’t know why, unless 


ed 


it was that the strain on the vital 
energy was too great, and that the 
general stamina was reduced.” In 


this particular case, every point was 
considered, and everything that know- 
ledge and observation could suggest 
was put into the birds, but still they 
went back. Few breeders have been 
so thorough in their methods, but 
generally speaking, the case is typical 
of others, as far as can be judged by 
the performances of birds at our lay- 
ing competitions. It may ‘be, of 
course, that the decreasing stamina 
idea is correct, there is, at all events, 
a good deal to be said in support, but. 
it is a little surprising that such birds, 
or at all events, these particular birds, 
were about the healthiest, busiest, and 
most active set of invalids we have 


ever seen. One would expect that they 
would show other signs of impaired 


vitality. If we hadn’t seen them we 
should have been more sanguine as to 
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the correctness of the theory. That 
was four or five years ago, but we 
hear that they are still able to sit up 
and take a little nourishment. 
————__@—______ 


An Achievement. 


“Tropical Agriculture,’ quoting 
from the journal of the “British Board 
of Agriculture,” refers to the report 
of the poultry expert, South Australia, 
and says that it deals with the general 
progress of the industry. It also re- 
fers to the result of an experiment 
with Leghorns and Black Orpingtons. 
We are particularly happy to have 
seen this notable record, as it hap- 
pens to be the first we have come 
across in regard to the recently de- 
funct poultry stations, and we hasten 
to do justice to the occasion or try to. 


Who can say now that the work of 
the South Australian Government 
Poultry Experiment Stations is not 
well known! In view of this discoy- 
ery (though possibly dimly guessed at 
before) of so unusual a contribution 
to the world’s accumulating know- 
ledge of the hen and her peculiarities, 
it would not be surprising to know 
that the experts, experimentalists, in- 
structors, and investigators of 28 
countries, together with their report- 
ers, typists, secretaries, and general 
backers, at their recent very interest- 


ing conference, received the news 
with enthusiasm before adjourning 
for drinks, which might have been 


very appropriately chalked up to the 
Agent-General. 


In the natural agitation arising 
from reading of such a record of ex- 
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perimental work one is perhaps apt 
to lose sight of some of the details. 
For instance, did the Kybybolite and 


Murray Bridge stations share in the 
achievement and participate in the 
triumph, perhaps they didn’t. If so it 


would almost be enough*sto account 
To have wait- 
an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, and then be 
barred at the last moment would in- 
deed have been hard. To speak lightly 


for their closing down. 


ed so long for 


of such an experiment after it is ac- 
complished is, of course, easy, but one 
is perhaps apt to forget the brain 
wave which originated the conception 
and further remember the naturally 
anxious consideration as to whether 
the staff was qualified to deal with so 
intricate a project, or whether it 
would be safer to ask the Government 
for an extra sum for supplementary 
assistance. As far as we can judge, 
it was successfully carried through 
with the customary staff, and means 
already within the control of the de- 
partment, there do not appear to 
have been any contingencies to grap- 
ple with. 


Again, there would arise the im- 
portant question, whether the stock 
available was sufficient to meet all 
demands, or whether it would be ne- 
cessary to import any from New Zea- 
land, for it is quite probable that there 
were never more than a poor 2,000 
birds to select from. True, that left 
a margin, but was it sufficient? An 
anxious moment, to be sure. Need, 
then, for a stout heart and mind well 
fitted to grapple with emergencies. 
But the minister was at the helm. 
Happy State; fortunate industry. 
There are other points worthy of the 
same enthusiasm, but why elaborate? 
Virtue brings its own reward, and in 
any case “All’s well that ends well.” 

What was the experiment? Great 
Scott, we nearly dropped the -cutting. 
Here it is in its sweet simplicity and 
its noble design:— 

“The weight of eggs produced by 
three White Leghorns and_ three 
Black Orpingtons during a year are 
recorded, and the results tend to show 
that the limits of variation in, the 
weight of different eggs laid by the 
same hen are considerable, in nearly 
every instance after a rest of a day or 
two, the succeeding egg showed an 
increase of weight.” 

Talk of the value of time and the 
usefulness of labor! What a splendid 
example to the young of what they 
may live to accomplish, say the junior 
division of that very admirable insti- 
tution, “The Mail's” Boys’ Poultry 


\ Parliament.” 


Club; what an inspiration to them to 
labor and to wait (rather a long time) 


in the cause of poultry culture. Per- 
haps we may be permitted to humbly 


tender our congratulations to the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Director, 
and even to the least of the members 
of the departmental staff. When they 
are quite old men they’ may possibly 
be glad to remember with pride that 
each in their degree contributed to 
making the world richer in its store of 
poultry knowledge. We trust that it 
will not lead to unworthy jealousy or 
unprincipled emulation of what has 
been so gracefully and so unosténta- 
tiously done. We feel quite sure that 
wiser councils will prevail, and that 
we shall never read that some far 
future Director of Agriculture “plant- 
ed three Carmen and three Pinkeye 
potatoes. He noticed that there was 
considerable variation in the size of 
tubers, that it gradually tended to in- 
cease, and that after rain this in- 
crease was specially noticeable,’ or 
that the then Principal of Rosewor- 
thy College “sowed three students in 
deep sand.” He noticed differences 
in conduct, but generally speaking 
temperatures tended to increase and 
facial expression to become contort- 
ed. When water was forcibly applied 
these symptoms become complicated 
and manifestly irate.’ Truly South 
Australians are a patient. people, but 
they might in far distant days smile 
at so unusual a notion of practical ag- 
ricultural experimental work, they 
might even go to their last extremity 
and ‘‘ask an interesting question in 
In these days they will 
probably say as we do, “Well and™ 
bravely done, thou good and faithful 
servant,’ for it is surely better to do 
something, even if its practically help- 
ful outcome is not apparent to the un- 
trained eye, than not to do it. 
We hope there will be many, more 
experiments; we also hope we shall 
not be considered offensive in sug- 
gesting that they be on somewhat dif- 
ferent lines. 


——_e____——_——- 


Have you ever seen a picture of a 
poultry louse? My stars, what aw- 
ful looking things they are! No 
wonder the chicks keel over and die 
when they have to endure such terr- . 
ible enemies as these. Let’s fight for ~ 
our birds against these fearful things! 


Keep right at it till the last one is 
gone. Then the birds will grow and 
that. means something for you and 


me. 


, ike 
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Vitality. 


———— ‘ 


As far as a hen is concerned, eggs 5 
are merely nature’s call for reproduc- — 
tion and perpetuation of her kind, and 
there is a more or less well-founded 
belief that nature where she feels a 


lessening of the vital forces, whe- 
ther in a tree or animal, makes a spe- 


cial effort to reproduce her kind, so | 
that one, perhaps, might reasonably © 
expect an extra flush of eggs in a hen — 
which felt some premonition of this — 
slackening of her vigor, just as a dy- 
ing tree may put out very abundant | 
blossom. In this case, the tree is — 
usually obviously a very sick tree. | 
With regard to the devitalized hen 
she would appear to be a subject to 
keep out of the breeding pen, but it 
is doubtful whether the health of the 
parent has any great effect ‘on the @ 
offspring, seems a radical sort of sug- — 
gestion. , 


4 ‘ 
— Y\- Lot to: Wear —— 


We have a lot to learn yet of the 9 
relation of the hen to the eggs she © 
lays, or rather the embyro it contains. — 
On the face of it, one would suppose ~ 
that it is very close and intimate, but — 
the further one gets in, the records of © 
experimental work the more one finds — 
that the embyro is a good deal more 
than a reproduction of the mother 
plus the father. It is a very gener- 
ally, in fact universally accepted be- 
lief that health, vigor, and stamina is — 
the foundation of a profitable flock. | 
Nothing seems more reasonable, but — 
that sound health in its fullest sense 
is essential in parents and offspring. q 
We have been told always to breed 
from birds which are and always have ~ 
been healthy, to cull chicks that had 
crooked toes, because they couldn’t 
scratch; that were pasted up, be-— 
cause the bowels were weak; that had ~ 
worms, because their little tummies” 
were out of order; that had catarrah, — 
because they would have bellows to | 
mend; that didn’t rush their tucker, 
because their digestive organs were © 
faulty; and finally, to cull those that 


WANTED TO SELL. 


t 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, : 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, | 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. 


dn't Scratch their way through a 
\ anized bucket, because their vital- 
s low. All very good advice 
- sound now as the day it was 
written, which, as far as general 
principles are pancerncd was some- 


a up to a year or two a9 we don't 


ec Brhel University, however, have 
h =n it would be of interest’ to 
what would become of the 
sands of chicks which are now al- 
lowed to die of neglect, or killed to 
put them out of their misery. Birds 
ich would be considered unfit to 
‘e on a decent commercial plant, 
be allowed the priveleges of par- 
enthood. They therefore selected 
contrasting lots of chicks. Three lots 
“were so ill and weak, “that only spe- 
cial diet and attention was necessary 
to enable them to live at all,” the 
ther three lots were strong and 
aad normal chickens. 


4 ; Be GE ack. 


E We have not the report at hand at 
‘the moment, but generally speaking 
‘the results must have been a shock to 
the “sound” high vitality lots. The 


erstwhile invalids and the healthy lots 
were put into the laying houses at 
the same time and all treated alike. 
‘In the breeding season the “weak” 


yh ts were mated, some with “weak” 
ockerels, and some with “strong” 
sockerels, and of the “strong” pnilets 
some were mated with “strong” and 
some with “weak” cockerels. It cer- 
ainly was a grand opportunity -for 
‘the ‘strong” to show what they were 
“made of, and simply walk over their 
2aker sisters, but they did’nt, pos- 
sibly of course it was modesty which 
‘prevented them, anyway, it was apity 
sonsidering a great department had 
en the trouble to clear the course 
for them. In number of eggs, weight 
eggs, cost of eggs, the results were 
eC even, pia the “strong” 


1 Risks, the Betancial advantage in fay- 
£ the ee crowd was about 
It is only fair to 

attendance and 


-—’ More Shock. — 


More surprising is the fertility, 
eeuliey; vitality, and first year 
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laying of the 
the various 


chickens produced by 
combinations 


was much 
of.a muchness, whether two “weaks” 
or one “weak” and one “strong,” or 
two “strongs” were noted the results 


were quite variable. This experiment 


is not of quoted, and it was 
conducted to advocate 
the claims of the for if weak- 
not tell to any extent in 
two, or three years years, it is 
surely safe to say that the difference 
between constantly selected “strong,” 


and unselected birds and more espec- 
ially selected weak birds would tend 


always to increase in favour of the 
“strong.” The experiment does show 
perhaps that the yearly massacre of 
the chicken innocents is a little over- 
done, and appears to show that “vital- 
ity” is an, unexpectedly potent and 
constant factor in the make up of the 
hen, at the same time vitality is a 
dangerous weapon to play with, so 
in the words of the ancient Roman 
agricultural writer who lived and 
naturally also died something B.C., 
and whichhas been repeated some- 
what frequently since, “let those 
which be kept for breeding be strong, 
and the best which thou hast.” 


———_@—__—~ 
The Coucou de Malines. 


course 
certainly not 
“weak,” 
ness does 
one, 


There is a sort of impression that 
poultry keeping and English speech 
are synonymous, but there are others. 
the following from an English ex- 
change refers to one of the most 
well known breeds :— 


Anyone visiting the restaurants of 
Brussels for the first time can hardly 
fail to notice the extreme delicacy of 
flavor and whiteness of-flesh. 


without which hardly any dinner is 
served. The inquirer is told it is a 
poulet de Bruxelles, and as_ the 
chicken is certainly in Brussels, and 


was fairly certain to have been pur- 
chased in one or other of the markets 


there, the answer is taken as an <in- 
contestable fact, conveying nothing 
special to the imagination. But, per- 
haps, in the course of his travles 
through Belgium, the same inquirer 


as well © 
as the enormous size of the poulet, 
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may come across a_ village which 
seems to contain nothing but black 
and white chickens of every size. 
“Plymouth Rocks,” he says, with a 
knowledgeable air, “crossed with 


Buff Orpingtons. Some of them, evi- 


dently!” he adds, as he sees a yellow 
tinge on another lot. Yet the shape 
of the birds is more that of a Brahma, 
and neither Plymouth Rocks nor 
Orpingtons have feathers on their 
legs, and surely there cannot be so 
many mongrels all alike! 


With pity for such profound ignor- 
ance the peasants would explain that 
these are “Coucous de Malines,”’ bred 
and reared exclusively to supply the 
market with poulets de Bruxelles, and 
then the traveller remembers his din- 
ner in that city. 


The writer visited a small village— 
by all accounts only one of many— 
where literally thousands of this 
breed were being reared. Upstairs, 
downstairs, inside and out, every pea- 
sant had Coucous of every age, wher- 
ever there was an available corner. 
The Coucou argentee (silvered) is 
much favored by the peasants, but 
these, and the Coucou doree (gilded) 
have certainly a mongrel appearance. 
The white Coucou, either single or 
rose-combed, is a magnificent bird, 
but the plumage of the Coucou pro- 
per greatly resembles that of the 
Plymouth Rock, though that of the 
cock should be more evenly barred, 
and the shades very distinct. The 


‘end of the feather is generally light, 


while with the hen it is the reverse. 
She should be altogether darker and 
of a blue grey, uniformly shaded. The 
eye is red or pale orange, the beak 
white, or slightly lined with grey. es- 
pecially in the case of dark pullets 
The legs are white, more or less fea- 
thered on the outside. 


The Coucous mature very quickly 
and cockerels should feather at three 
to four months and weigh 7 lbs. and 
upwards. They are very easy fo rear, 
as they are hardy, and the most con- 
tented and happy of little chicks, 
though they are rather a cause of an- 
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xiety to their mothers, never losing an 
opportunity of getting out of the run, 
to roam off and scratch on their own 
As mothers the hens are ex- 
cellent, and for young Partridges un- 
equalled. It might be thought such 
large birds might be clumsy, but they 
take the greatest care never to put 
their foot on a chick, A brood of 
Partridges was hatch- 
ed off by a Coucou, one hen’s egg be- 
ing added to what she considered the 
puny eggs she had ever been 
asked to sit on. These were put in 
a coop with her, close to a shrubbery, 
and every morning she took her little 
family out all among the long grass, 
seeming to know exactly the food 
they required, and every evening she 
brought them back to sleep in the 
coop, and she never lost one. They 
had a few ants’ eggs, but beyond that 


account. 


thirteen young 


most 


nothing but what they found for 
themselves. 
The Coucous are most excellent 


winter layers, and lay a large, pinky 
brown egg. For breeding for show 
purposes care should be taken to sel- 
ect only the most perfectly marked 
birds, as they certainly have a ten- 
dency to “sport’—though, of course, 
for table purposes this does not mat- 
ter in the least. 


—————_-o—____— 
Lice. 


About the first thought the poultry- 
man has when the hot weather comes 
around, is to look for lice. Now lice 
are ever present where cleanliness is 
neglected, but the hot 
time they form into a grand army and 
make their most serious attack. 


All sorts of remedies are offered: 
Whitewash to which is added an 
ounce of carbolic acid to every pail- 
ful, hot salt water, kerosene (the last 
two can be used in a spray pump), 
and soap water left over from the 
week’s washing. 


The main point in fighting off lice 
is to keep the houses clean. All 
droppings should be removed at least 
once a week, twice a week would be 
better, and every morning would be 


best of all. Use some tobacco waste 
with nesting material, for both lay- 


ing and sitting hens. Use plenty of 
kerosene Over the roosts and in the 
corners of the nest boxes. This 
should be done at least once a month, 
and twice a year the exterior of the 
house should be whitewashed, using 
carbolic acid in mixture, as noted. 


days is the’ 


“floor to the perches. 


Poultry Notes. 

ote hy : “ 

Hens’ feel the ,warm 

much as other folks.» Give them a 

shady place to sit down once in a 

while and rest. 
better for it. 


purposes Orpingtons 
grow very. satisfactorily and flesh 
well; and being of a docile nature (a 
point that they doubtless owe to the 
Cochin and Dorking blood in their 
composition) the birds lend 
selves well to the cramming process 
of fattening. The whiteness of the 
skin and legs of the buffs, whites, and 
jubilees renders these varieties first- 
class marketable ‘fowls, for they can 
be most satisfactorily ‘‘dressed.” All 
varieties, the whites included, are of 
exceedingly hardy constitution. They 
are great foragers, and are equal to 
most sitting and heavy breeds 
small places; and for the poultry- 
keeper who has a large range and de- 
sires a good all-round breed they pos- 
sess all that is needed. 


For table 


Many persons suppose that the yolk 
is more nourishing than the white, 
but the reverse is the case. About 
80 per cent. of the solids of the white 
are flesh-forming, and only about 30 
per cent. of the solids of the yolk. An 
important advantage in giving infer- 
tile egg to chickens is to prevent 
waste. Meat and other animal mat- 
ter stand next in importance in this 
respect, having a greater proportion — 
of flesh-forming elements—true food. 
Meat and eggs will make up the def- 
ciency of flesh-forming matter in the 
proportion of grain and meal that 
may be in a diet. . 


A cross between Plymouth Rock 


and Brahma or Plymouth Rock and 


Langshan will be found useful; but 
perhaps the best of all is Indian 
Game and Langshan; birds of this 


cross produce eggs with a very deep 
brown shell. ‘ 


Ayoid posts stuck in the ground for 


perches to rest on, for two reasot S— 


they are in the way when cleaning up 
the droppings, and they afford a 
transit for the red mite from the 
This pest, as a 
rule, breeds in the floor among the 
manure and then ascends to the per- 
ches. Suspended perches are probably 
the best, but one can affix battens to 
the ends, or side walls of the houses 
and let the perches rest on them, but 


do riot nail the battens tight up to the point of the beak upon the 


walls, but leave about a quarter of ae 


weather as 


cient dusting facilities are available, 
They will do all the ‘ 


bird affected with vermin, in which — 
them- — 


for — 


inch space, so as not to afford a har- 
bor for the mite. | 22 
' ar, i 


Fowls do not get. boas lice if suffi 


Consequently, there is no necess 


resort to dipping them, which ; 
laborious undenaisae when 


daylight and on a bright sunny ieee a 
Occasionally one will find an old. cock | 


case a good dusting with insectibane d 
immediately settles the pest. Care 
should always be taken to provide — 
good dust baths. If the runs are lo- 
cated in light sandy soil the matter is 
very simply arranged, that is by cov- 
ering in a dry corner in wet weather 
and always “having a damp spot in 
summer time. This is easily done by 
throwing a few buckets of water in a — 
shady’ spot, under a tree for prefer- > 
ence. If the runs are located on hard 
soil, a corner could be well broken — 
up, made as fine as possible, and sup- _ 
plemented with wood ashes. 


A good supply of ‘coops” is. eetalaans 
for the chicken raiser. They should 
be twenty-four inches square at the 
bottom, and be built of stout wood, 
tongued, and quite water-proof. It | 
pays in the end to have them really — 
serviceable. They will last many 
years if the owner takes the trouble — 
to paint and store them in a dry place a 
each season when not in use. Cheap 
coops let in the water in bad weather, 
and the test of a coop is that it gives 


adequate protection to the inmates 
when they most need it; and this is 


exactly what makeshift conrs ital to 
ioe j ’ 


~ 


The symptoms of roup are Bye y 
inflamed and closed and filled with — 
offensive matter. Nostrils closed in — 
the same way. Face swollen. ‘Cia 
ensive smell. To treat the sick birds, 
take a quart dipperful of warm water. 
and color it purple with pertmauga-/ 
nate of potash; add a half teaspoon-~ 
ful of creolin to the m.xture. ~Souse 
the head of every 1oupy bird in this 
mixture, so that it reaches vi 
passages in the HORE tap 


between the bikdts) wilid ee 
mouth open. Place the sck 
from the others in well ee 
coops. Giv: nourishing food, 
oned with g nzer. 


The hen in preening itself, gives a 
few hard digs or squeezes with t 


BY 


spo 


; a,’ 
5 hits ni 


tail; then the head and face 
sted about vigorously upon the 
C where the oil has been squeezed 
by the beaks next the head and 
well annointed with the grease, 


rorously, just as Reg were over the 


il-gland. The way the fowl is 
ible to lay its head upon its back and 
ty twist it about there, shows the free- 
om of movement of the head of the 

owing to the skull being jointed 


O the | “spine at only one place. 


er noticed a fowl drink with the 
ak pointing towards the water; as 
eon as the beak dips into the water 
e head is thrust forward until the 
eak is as. nearly” horizontal to the 
urface as the fowl can hold it. It ap- 
years as though the tongue is relied 
upon. to feed when the tip of the beak 
has reached the surface. The fowl 


water. The hesitating way the fowl 
‘approaches the surface of the water 
with the tip of its beak seems to ac- 
‘cord with the suggestion that the 
position of the eyes renders the fowl 
incapable of distinct binocular vision. 
As soon as the fowl has its beak as 
nearly horizontal as it can get it, 
with ‘the greater part of it immersed, 
it works the lower mandible, and 
probably. the tongue too, in such a 
way that some water is made to 
trickle into the bottom of the enlar- 
ged part of the mouth behind the ton- 
gue. Then the fowl raises its head 
upright to let the water run down the 
gullet mechanically. 


Don’t forget to provide shade. 
“A wheat bag on a. frame is better 
fon nothing, two wheat bags 
opened out and fixed up wigwam 
ee are better. Anyway, let 

_there be a current of air under 
whatever contrivance you fix up. 


Natural shade is best. Any. va- 
nt Pees. or unused ground should 
with maize, sorghum, mil- 
Tet, ete. If.there are no vacant 
pens sow sotre of the strong 
ibing beans around ‘the sides 
de train them over the top. We 
7 some climbing cucumbers used 
mt the purpose once and they were 
a great success. If you prefer 
eauty a utility try a few seed 


Pei cont antiig Be Septed 
ons, put the notes her, efforts 
uce always pass | Coane with 
‘Etocer, 


never dashes its beak down into the 
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@ Home Notes. @ 
Puke Wiselables, pel the air absorbed in it; (3) To throw 
down the lime if the water is hard. 
> i stan rope With clean jars, rubbers, covers, and 
The preliminary care for canning ithe above utensils one.is. ready to try 
vegetables must begin in the picking bk, pal apne ? 
the first vegetable. 
and handling in the garden, and the 
necessary directions will be given with Peas, — 
the recipes—but the preparations in the { 
kitchen are the same for all and can be It is labor lost to can old peas. Peas 


given here. 


This kind of canning is merely steri- 
lizing food stored in sealed jars, and 
once the contents has been thoroughly 
sterilized there is no likelihood of spoil- 


for canning are better picked when best 
for the table, but better too small than 
too large. 


As peas ripen the development of 
starch makes them difficult to keep when 


ing for several years if the sealing is canned. Canning also emphasizes any 
intact, except under one condition and tendency they may have to a_ mealy 
that condition is so important, so under- flavor. Peas should be picked in the 


rated, so generally ignored that I can 
hardly place too great a stress upon it— 
and that is clean jars, chemically clean 
jars. How many times do women can- 
ning use a jar stained by previous con- 
tents ? Never use a jar or cover that 
is stained. If hot soap suds does not 
remove the stain, soak the jar for 24 
hours in strong solution of washing 
soda, if that fails*use comercial hydro- 
chloric acid one part water, two parts 
(can be used over and over again) or 
try sapolio, bon ami or dutch cleanser— 
and if all these fail use the jar for 
pickles or throw it away. 


Never use a rubber ring a second 
time. Buy the best you can get. They 
should be soft, flexible, not too thick, 
and should not stretch,in the boiling. 


Never touch or handle the cover or 
rubber on a sealed jar. The steamed 
juices in cooling form a delicate cement 
between the cover and rubber, and this, 
if broken by turning or handling is liable 
to start a leak and admit air. Always 
lift a jar by the jar itself, never by the 
cover. Keep your jars in a cool, dry, 
dark place after canning. 


Provide the following utensils: (1) A 
boiler or kettle with flat bottom and 
with a close cover. The kettle should 
be deep enough to take pint or quart jars 
and yet leave an inch of space above 
them. An ordinary tin wash boiler such 
as is used for clothes is the best when 
a number of jars are to be done—but 


when I have only one or two I use a’ 


soup ketle. 


(2) Provide a piece of expanded 
metal lath, or galvanized wire netting 
having % or 1 inch mesh cut to fit the 
bottom of the boiler. Or have a wooden 
rack made to fit the boiler. Either 
should lie flat. The object is to lift 
the jars from the bottom of the boiler 
to prevent them from pumping when the 
water boils hard. 


(3) Plenty of new good rubbers. 


(4) One or two extra jars for emer- 
gencies. 


(5) Boil one or two gallons of water 
for ten or fifteen minutes after it comes 
to a boil. Cover it while cooling and 
keep it covered until used as shown later. 
The objects in boiling the water are 
threefold: (1) To sterilize; (2) To ex- 


early morning when they are cool. If 
the pods are dirty or the pickers of 
questionable cleanliness, wash the pods 
before shelling. 


Fill a pint jar half full of the steril- 
ized water (if the water is put in first 
air is not imprisoned in the space be- 
tween the peas, to cause trouble in boil- 
ing). With clean hands shell the peas 
directly into the jar until it is full. Add 
half teaspoon of salt. Lay on carefully 
washed rubber ring, then the cover 
loosely fastened. When all jars are 
ready place them in the boiler on the 
Wire or wooden rack. Now pour in 
cold water until it comes to two-thirds 
the height of jars, cover and put the 
boiler on the stove and boil two and a 
half hours from the time the water boils. 
Quarts should boil three hours. As 
soon as the period is up turn the fire out 
and without delay as quickly as possible 
lift the jars out one at a time and 
tighten the cover'before lifting another 
to tighten. One bushel of peas makes 
10-12 pint jars. 


Never, never, never, lift a cover off 
the jar, as that would admit infection of 
moulds and ferments. Let me repeat 
again, do not delay in tightening or seal- 
ing covers as soon as the water ceases 
to boil; if you do you can in a few 
minutes hear fresh unsterilized | air 
carrying all sorts of germs of moulds 
and ferments sucking into your jar to 
ruin your work. I consider this and 
the question of clean jars and covers and 
good rings the crucial points of the 
whole process. Everything depends on 
them. 

— Asparagus. — 


Wash and trim the asparagus. Cover 
it with boiling water, boil fifteen min- 
utes, drain, cool, and arrange it neatly, 
heads up, in wide mouthed jars; adjust 
the rubbers, fill the jars to overflowing 
with water that has been boiled and 
cooled; add a half-teaspoonful of salt 
and lay on the tops loosely. Cook the 
jars in the boiler one and one-half hours 
as directed for peas and finish in the 
same way. 

— Beans. — 


Beans should be picked before the 
dew falls in the evening, or after it is 
dry in the morning, and kept in a coal 
place covered with a cloth or wet paper 
to keep them crisp. String and cut 
the beans as for the table, throwing 
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them into cold water as they are cut, 
drain them and throw them into boiling 
water to cook until they can be pierced 
by a silver fork without breaking and 
they must cook no longer. If they are 
cooked too long at this stage they be- 
come soft and mushy in the cans. Re- 
move from fire, drain immediately, and 
pour cold water through them in a col- 
ander until they are cool and firm. If 
one has not a faucet or pump, three or 
four changes of water will be sufficient. 
Use plenty of water. This cooling is 
called blanching by some writers. 


Half fill the jars with the sterilized 
water, then put in the beans which have 
been thoroughly drained and pack them 
in as firmly as one can without crushing, 
add one-half teaspoon of salt. Finish as 
directed for peas, cooking one and a 
half hours. 


Young and tender beans require little 
more than scalding in the preliminary or 
first cooking, but. old beans require 
sometimes fifteen or twenty minutes ac- 
cording to toughness and quantity. It 
is advisable on this account not to cook 
more than four or six quarts at a time 
for the preliminary cooking. Shelled 
Lima beans are done in the same way. 


— Beets. — 


Young beets may be canned _ either 
whole or sliced, and with or without 
vinegar. Select young fresh beets; 
wash, put them into boiling water and 
boil carefully for thirty minutes; then 
remove the skins, and pack the beets 
into quart jars. Add half a pint of 
vinegar to a quart of water that has 
been boiled and cooled; fill the jars with 
this mixture. Finish as directed for 
peas, cooking forty-five minutes. 


———"—_o—_—_—- 


Some Simple Home 
Remedies. 


Salt and water, used as a gar- 
gle for sore throat, is equal to 
chlorate of potash, and is entirely 
safe. It may be used as often as 
desired, and if a little is swallow- 
ed each time it will have a bene- 
ficial effect on 
cleansing it and allaying irritation. 
In doses. of one to four  tea- 
spoonfuls in half a pint to a pint 
of tepid water it acts promptly as 
an emetic, and in cases of poison- 


ing is always on hand. It is an 
excellent remedy for bites and 
stings of insects. It is a good 


astringent in haemorrhages, parti- 
cularly for bleeding after the ex- 
tracting of teeth. 


Mustard is another valuable re- 
medy. No family should be with- 
out it. Two or three teaspoonfuls 
of ground mustard stirred into half 
a pint of water acts very prompt- 
ly as an emetic, and is milder and 
easier to take than salt and water. 
Equal parts of ground mustard 
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the throat by- 
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and flour or meal made ‘into a paste 
with warm water, and spread ona 
thin piece of muslin, with another 
piece of muslin laid over it, forms 
the indispensable ‘‘ mustard plas- 
ter.’’ It is almost a specific for 
colic when applied for a few min- 
utes over the “pit of the 
stomach.’’ For all internal pains 
and congestions there is no remedy 
of such general utility. It actsas 
a counter-irritant by drawing the 
blood to the surface ; hence in se- 
vere cases of croup qa small mus- 
tard plaster should be applied to 
the back of the child’s neck. ‘The 
same treatment will relieve almost 
anv case of headache. 
plaster should be moved about 
over the spot to be acted upon, 
for if left in the place it is liable 
to blister. 
as well when at a _ distance from 
the affected part. An excellent 
substitute for mustard plasters is 
that known as mustard leaves. 
They come a diozen in a box, and 
are about four or five inches. They 
are perfectly drv, and will keep for 
a long time. For use, it is only 
necessary to dip one in a dish of 
water for a minute and then 
apply it. 


Common baking soda is the best 
of all remedies in cases of scalds 
and burns. It may be used on the 
surface of the burned place either 
dry or wet. When avplied prompt- 
lv, the sense of relief is magical. 
It seems to withdraw the heat, 
and with it the pain, and the heal- 
ing process soon commences. 


People whose occupation keeps 
them on their feet a great deal are 
often troubled with chafed, sore, 
and blistened feet, esnecially in ex- 
extremely hot weather, no matter 
how comfortably their shoes may 
fit. A powder is used in the Ger- 
man armv for siftine into the shoes 
and stockines of the foot soldiers, 
called ‘‘ Frusstreu-pulver,’? and con- 
sists of three-parts salicylic acid, 
To parts starch, and 87 parts pul- 
verised soapstone. It keeps the 
feet dry, prevents chafine, and ra- 
nidly heals sore spots. Finely-pul- 
verised soapstone alone is very 
good. 


Another vlan is to soap the feet 
well with good vellow soap before 
puttine on the socks. 


wait il et oe ee 


A public school teacher says 
that she once required a pupil to 
compose a sentence with the word 
“doema” as the subject. The 
pupil, a lad of ten, after some de. 
liberation, submitted his effort. 
It read as follows :—‘' The dog- 
ma has five pups.’’ 


A mustard 


A mustard plaster acts- 


Ounces of Prevention. ‘ 


Never begin a journey until - 
breakfast has been eaten. ; 


Never take warm drinks and — 
then immediately go gut in the 
cold. : 


Keep the back, especially 
tween the shoulder blades, — Sat 
covered ; also the chest well: pro- 
tected. ia 


In sleeping in a cold room estab- | 
lish the habit of breathing through 
the nose, and never with the mouth : 
open. 

Never go to bed with 
damp feet. 


Never omit regular cathe, for — 
unless the skin is in an active con- 
dition the cold will close the pores — 
and favour congestion of other dis- 
eases. ‘ 


After exercise of any kind. never. 
ride in an open carriage or near 
the window of a train for a mo- 
ment ; it is dangerous to health, | 
and even to life. 


When hoarse, speak as little as 
possible until the hoarseness is re- q 
covered from, else the voice may 
be permanently lost or difficulties % 
of the throat be produced. 7 


When going from a watm at- © 
mosphere into a cooler one keep 
the mouth closed, so that the air_ 
may be warmed by its passage 
through the nose ere it reaches the | 
lungs. 


] 


; old or 


. 
7 
: 


——————_o—_—__—__- 


Crystallised ‘Fruits. 


y 


The means of preserving, fresh — 
fruits in q crystallized form is at-— 
tained by extracting the juices 
from the fits and replacing them ~ 
with sugar syrup, which upon 
hardening, preserves the fruit 
from decay, and at the ‘same time. 
retains their natural shape and, 
to some extent, flavour. ‘The pro- 


cess is as follows -—Fresh fruit, 
nearly ripe, whole, or cut into 
quarters, in the case of citrus and 


such large sorts, should be boiled 
until they are soft enough to be 
handled without breaking. In the 
case of citrus fruit, the rind should 
be lightly pared off and the pith 
removed, at least', couvle of hours 
before boiling. The softer kinds, S, 
such as peach, plum, apricot, 
would merely be steeped in boil 
water for a very short time, ca 
being taken that they are n 
immersed sufficiently long to 
cooked. The exact time can 
be determined by actual exverie 
After this the water from the fri 
should be allowed to drain off 


ehiy. and 
‘ th ey should be placed in hot 
pa and kept there for a 
S, so that the sugar may 
e fruit cells and displace 
nee remains after the boil. 
y or scalding process. The fruit 
ne jould then be lightly 
cold water and packed in 
y white sugar while wet, and 
lowed to ‘remain there and dry 
fin a draught, until it is hard 
ough to be 
A common home = re- 
for preparing sugar syrup is: 
pound white smear to 1 pint 
ater, adding the white of an 
‘to every 4lbs. of sugar; boil 
mixture over qa fast fire for 
wenty minutes, and strain through 
‘cloth while hot, when it is 
eady for use. 


en 
Children. 


Ra “chila’ s bed should slope a lit- 
tle from the head to the foot, so 
t the head may be a little 
ugher than the feet, but never 
re nd the neck to get the head‘ on 
ep pillow. This makes the 
ild round-shouldered, cramps the 
eins and arteries, and interferes 
with the free circulation of the 
blood. -Even when a child is se- 
veral vears old the pillow should 
be thin and made of hair, and not 
on any account of feathers. 
_Sealds and burns are more fatal 
in children than in adults. The 
blisters arising from them should 
sr be cut. 

_Everv part of a child’s body 
should be warmly clad except the 
head ; to keep the head too warm 
increases the tendency to brain 


fie 


They want to 
xercise their muscles even more 
an their brains, and. they never 


¥ fear Seedlings ! 


Bi for present Planes 


seers 
Pd 


A Peaks. Zinnia, Cosmos, 
ee Sunflower, Centaurin, 
ox, ‘Petunia, etc., at 2/- per 

00; posted, 2/6. a. 

nts for Bazaars, etc., at whole- 

-rate—Coleus, Ferns, Begonias, 

: Palms, Fuchsias. 


. A. LASSCOCK, 
GO CKTEVS, 
Phone, Henley 34. 


Ww hee gifliciently 


washed ‘in ‘ 


packed away for . 
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will be quiet or staid unless they 
are ill. Do not startle a child ; 
many nervous diseases can be 
traced to qa sudden noise or alarm- 
ing obiect frightening and startling 
the infant. 


Don’t allow a child to sleep 
with an elder person; its rest will 
be less disttirbed and more bete- 
ficial alone. 


An excellent dish for the nursery 
is made in the following manner : 
Place in boiling water for five 
minutes half qa turnip, half aq car- 
rot, and qa large onion. Cut up 
half qa pound of neck of mutton, 
brown it slightly in q frying pan, 
and add half a pint of warm 
water and the vegetables. Simmer 
for an hour, and serve in a veget- 
able dish with all the gravy. 


————_o—__—_——_ 
To Tell Anyone’s Age. 


Ask the person, writes an  ex- 
change, whose age you are to tell 
to take the number of the month 
in which he was born and multiply 
it by two. 


January is counted as number 
one, February as number two, and 
so on through the year. To this 


product he must add five and 
multiply by fifty. 
To this last number he must 


add his present age, and from the 
sum subtract the number of days 
there are in a year, or 365. 


All the work up to this point 
must be done by the person with- 
out letting anyone see his ficures; 
but now vou ask him to tell you 
what number he has found, and to 
that number you add 115. | 


The result obtained by this last 
operation contains the information 
wanted. 


Point off two figures on the 
right, and the number will be the 
age sought, while the number on 
the left will give the month in 
which the person was hon: This 
trick never fails. 


Alwavs keep carbonate of soda 
in the house; it is useful for so 


many purposes. For burns and 
scalds it is an excellent remedy. 


The surface of the burns should be 
covered with it, either dry or just 


damped. It relieves the pain 
caused by the bites or stings of 


insects. A small saltspoonful in 
half a'tumbler of water will relieve 
heartburn and indigestion, and if 
taken with tepid water the last 
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thing at night will frequently in- 
duce sleep in restless persons. 


Varnish on the hands should be 


removed with methylated spirit, 
and paint or tar by rubbing in 
butter or lard. When the stains 
are loosened, wipe the hands as 
clean aS May be with soft paper or 
rag, and then give them a_ good 
washing with soap and warm 
water. 


Tried Recipes. 


— Veal Shape. — 

Pass two pounds of veal through 
a mincing machine with half a 
pound of fat ham. Grate half a 
pound of bread-crumbs and add 
them to the meat; add two well- 
beaten eggs, salt, and pepper. Mix 
well and press into a butter mould, 
Put q few tiny bits of . butter on 
top, cover with buttered paper, 
and bake for two hours. Turn out 
when cold. 


—Conserve of Apples and Pears. — 


Take a pound of hard green ap- 
ples and a pound of hard stewing 
peats, peel both, cut the apples in- 
to quarters and the pears into 
halves, corine both, hut retaining 
the vippins. Put them in q deep 
earthenware pan with two pounds 
of sifted suear, two ounces of can- 
died peel, the grated rird of 4 le 
mon, an otanee sliced and freed 
from nins, and the jinice nf hoth 
an, orange ond q lemon, halfa stick 
of cinnamon, a few ‘nobs of gin- 
ser, and a olass of rum or water.’ 
Cover the nan and place it in a 
moderate oven, where it should be 
allowed to remain till the fruit is 
perfectly cooked and the. svruv is 
a Tich red colour. Tt will take 
six or eicht hours. The fruit should 
not be broken. Serve cold with 
whipned cream. 


— Rabbit Pie. — 


Prevare pastry as for heef steak 
nie (about a pound of flaky crust), 
lining the edoes of the dish. Cut 
the rabhit into neat joints, season 
them with pepper and salt, and 
put them in 4 nie-dish with a quar- 
ter of a pound of salt pork cut 
into thick nieces. Pour in half a 
pint of water. Cover with pastry. 
Make » hole in the ton and decor- 
ate with nastry leaves. Bake for 
about an hour and three avarters. 


— Russian Salad. — 


Scrape and cut a carrot into 
thin strips. cut a turnip into 
somewhat thicker slices ; boil them 
in Separate. saucepans in salted 
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water till 
to basins 
ed; then 


soft ; strain, and put in- 
of cold water till want- 
put each vegetable in a 
clean dry cloth and swing them 
round and round to dry thein. 
Put them in a_ salad bowl with 
cold sliced potatoes, jpeas, and any 
other vegetables at hand ; sprinkle 
with pepper, salt, finely chopped 
onion, and parsley. Pour in two 
tablespoonfuls of oil and one of 
vinegar, toss lightly, and mask 
with mayonnaise sauce. 


— Apricot Cream. — 


Rub a pound of apricots through 
a hair sieve. Dissolve an ounce of 
gelatine in a little milk, whip some 
creamn till stiff. Mix ail together, 
sweeten to taste, colour a pale 
pink with cochineal, and pour into 
a mould. Turn out when set. 


— Rice Shape. 


Boil a ‘pint of milk and an ounce . 


of sugar; when boiling stir in a 
tablespoonfill of ground rice and 
any flavouring preferred. Boil for 
a quarter of an hour. Turn into 
a shape. Eat cold with jam or 
cream. 


— Chicken Patties. — 

Mince some cold chicken and a 
little cooked ham, moisten with 
gravy, and adda few drops of ‘le- 
mon juice, also salt and pepper to 
taste. Roll out some puff pastry 
and stamp it into rounds. Lay 
half the rounds on greased patty- 
tins. Brush round the edges with 
beaten white of egg, and put some 
of the minced chicken on each 
round ; cover with the remainine 
circles of pastry. Brush over with 
white of egg, press. the edges 
slichtly together and bake in a 
quick over for about twenty min- 
utes. Fat hot or cold. 


— Puree of Vecetable Marrow. — 

Peel and cut up two medium- 
sized marrows, put them in an 
enamelled saucevan with;an ounce 
of butter, an onion, a little celerv 
seed, a bav leaf, pepner corns, tied 
in a muslin bag, salt, and enough 


— Ll 


These Heaters are very largely 

used by the Government, Public 

Institutions, Hospitals, and lead- 

ing Citizens of the State. They 

are High Recommended and giving 
every satisfaction. 


STR VENS, 
Manufacturer of 
Patent Bathheaters, Baths, 
troughs, etc., 
139 O'CONNELL, STREET, 
NORTH ADELAIDE. 
‘Phone 3190. 


Cc. 
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stock to barely cover the veget- 
ables. Boil them till quite soft, 
then rub through a sieve; return 
them to the saticepan and add 
enough milk to make the soup the 
consistence of cream. A little corn- 
flour may be added to thicken if 
liked. Serve with fried croutons. 


— Broad Beans with Sauce. — 


Boil the beans, remove the skins. 
Put them in a saucepan witha 
tablespoonful of chopped ham and 
cover with brown sauce. Add a 
squeeze of lemon before serving. 


— Duchess Pudding. — . 


Mix a pint of milk. with an oz. 
of cornflour; boil up; add two 
ounce of sugar and two table 
spoonfuls of crumbled sponge-cake. 
Beat all well together, and when 
cool add four well-beaten egos and 
half q glass of sherry. Decorate q 
mould with raisins and citron peel, 
ana steam the puddine in it for an 
hour and a half. Turn out 
serve with custard sauce. 


— Custard Sauce. — 


Beat up an egg: add half a 
pint of milk and three lumps of 
sugar; stir over the fire till the 
sauce thickens, flavour with van- 
ila, and pour round the pudding. 


— Meringues with Cream. — 


Beat the whites of six eggs toa 
stiff froth with six ounces of castor 
sugar. Put svoonfuls of the mix- 
ture on waxed or buttered paper. 
Allow a little space between each 
Bake in a slow oven or in a good 
moderate oven with the door left 
oven. When cold, scoop out some 
of the centre of each merineue, fill 
with whipped cream, and join two 
together, enclosing the cream _ be- 
tween. 


— Green Gooseberry Jelly. — 


Three quarters of a pint of water 
to each pint of hberriles. Simmer 
until the berries are broken, put 
them into a telly bag, and drain 
overnight. Measure the juice and 


boil it quickly for fifteen minutes. 


Stir in an equa] measure of sugar, 
and boil steadily half an hour. It 
should he then ready to pour into 
iellv olasses, but it is best to try 
it first. Skim well while boiling. 


— Celery Soup. — 


Wash one head of celery and 
cut into pieces: simmer in two 
quarts of stock for half an hour or 
until the celery is tender. Make a 
thickening with four ounces of 
flous, pour into the soup, and 
hoil for ten minutes; then rub 


‘in ‘a saucepan ; add half a pound | | 


and — 


through a sieve, return it to the | 
saucepan, add half a pint of cream © 

or good milk, bring to ‘the boil 
again, and serve with fried crou-— 

toms. ] 

— Rice Soup. S 

Melt four ounces of eek iter ‘\ 


of rice, a pound of veal (cut in 
pieces), half a pint of tomato 
sauce or four tomatoes sliced, 
a chopped onion, a tablespoonful of 


chopped parsley, some pepper, _ | 
salt, and cayenne. Fry in the but- | 
ter for ten minutes.; add a pint off 4 


stock or water, and let the rice | 
simmer until all the stock has been 
absorbed ; then add enough stock 
to reduce it to the proper consis- 
tency. Skim off the fat and serve 

very hot.- 4 


Pa 


MRS. AGNES MINCHIN WRITES THIS | 
LETTER. ABOUT THE MARVEL- 
‘LOUS EFFECTS OF CLEMENTS 
TONIC (Adelaide Series No. 8). 


“‘This medicine was like 


the Olive 4 
Leaf to me.) 


It gave me hope, it gave 
me strength. It made my blood richer. % 
and purer. I can only thank your — 
great medicine for that splendid bless- © 
ing, health.’’ , 


Here is the letter in full. Read 
Surely human suffering is painfully il-— 
lustrated in this story :— 


vit: 


4 
| 
: 


17/10/7128 


“* Frederick Street, 


** Riverton, S-A., 


“CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


““ Twelve months ago I suffered with — 
a bad form of liver complaint, that 
made my life a misery. Life was a 
burden, not a pleasure. I had bilious 
headaches and sickness, and a feeling — 
like seasickness, and was as useless as 
a Sailor on a rough voyage. 


“ CLEMENTS TONIC WAS LIKE 
THE OLIVE LEAF TO ME—it gave me 
hope, it gave me health. My liver and 
digestion became perfect, and I have 
not been troubled since with the bad 
attacks of sickness. The medicine im-— 
proved my blood, it became richer and 
purer. I took five bottles of CLEM- 
ENTS TONIC, and this last six months © 
I have enjoyéd the best of health. : 
CAN NOW EAT AND SLEEP WELL, 
AND ENJOY LIFE. I CAN take 


FOR THAT 
HEALTH. 


(Signed) “Mrs. AGNES MINCHIN,’ 


Many causes contribute to 


are 


nesses, and functional ailments, 4 ae 


few of them. No woman, 
married or single, should be 
CLEMENTS TONIC. 
and it is always 

the Chemist or Shores! t 
and have health.—Advt. ; a 


or 


December, 1913 


" Border Notes. for 
December. © 
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fl summer seedlings should go in 
hout much delay. Half the battle in 
fiving them a good start is to have the 
- ground well watered a day or two be- 
Ke orehand, so that it is moist and kindly 
4 to the touch when dug and raked over. 
_ Also water the seedlings well before 
taking out of the seed box or pot, plant 
them firmly but not too deeply, and 
water and mulch at once. If bought 
seedlings are wilted before you have a 
_ chance of putting them in, it is a good 
plan to plant the whole packet, without 
-undotmg the wrapping, in moist earth, 
Pe water them well, and cover them with 
a pot or box for a few hours. 


fo 


Sabvias, Asters, Petunias, Dianthus, 
Gaillardias, Zinnias, Phlox, Marigolds, 
* Celosias, Amaranthus, Cosmos, and 

- Calliopsis are a dozen which will give 
) ~~: you no trouble. — 


Cannas are one of the hungry ones. 
- They will not make the lusty, vigorous 
growth which makes such an addition 
to their beauty unless they have plenty 
of water and a good mulch of manure 
which has some body in.it. Some weak 
+ liquid manure once a week will also 
_. help them along. Mention of the canna 
teminds one that seed should be sown 
Bs now. It is very hard, hence their name 
Indian Shot, and will be none the worse 
for a thorough soaking. Pour very hot 
water over them and let them steep in 
this for twelve hours. 


Ss ‘Other seed which can be sown to 
_ advantage this month ate Cineraria (do 
not, by the way, forget the Stellata type, 
~of which we saw such a beautiful show 
_ last month), Cyclamen, and Primulas, 
F aer for indoor or outdoor flowering. 
loxinia, Calceolaria, and Begonia 
here you have facilities for growing 


Stock at the end of the month, though 
you may get there almost, if not quite, 
as soon with much later sowing. Bal- 
sam grow and flower very quickly, and 
if you have room for a packet or two, 


‘in not too sunny a place, why just dib 
them in nine or ten inches apart. 


Hoe, 
mulch and water and you won't be dis- 
appointed. Small patches of summer 
flowering annuals just to make up for 
failures in earlier sown lots may be 
made, but in a general way we should 
have finished with the late flowering 
plants of this season and be looking 
forward to the early flowering ones of 
next. Snapdragons, Penstemons, and 
Columbines are three you should sow 
if you have not already done so. Don’t 
hurry the seedlings when they appear, 
just kecp them gently moving. 


Don’t forget that the nurserymen are 
able to’ sell you some very nice dahlia 
plants in pots, which will be flowering 
in three or four months’ time. That is, 
they will flower if you do your share. 
In planting out see that they have been 
well watered beforehand and that the 
soil is nice and-mellow. Knock them 
gently but firmly out of the pots, and 
please do not pull them out by the stalk. 
Plant them firmly, but you can do this 
without your number nine boot. Boots 
and the brittle roots of the dahlia do 
not agree. Early planted tubers and last 
year’s clumps of the coarser kinds will 
be making very strong growth. Unless 
you want them to flower at the hottest 
and most trying time, try cutting them 
down and let them begin again. Some 
plants might object to this treatment, 
but the dahlia appears to thrive on it. 
You, do not want to rush this plant 
along at this time of the year, as long as 
they are healthy and making moderate 
growth you can be a little easy with 
the water tap. 


Cut back carnations which are show- 
ing a lot of old stems. Keep them well 
mulched and watered and you will be 
delighted with the fresh lease of flower- 
ing life which will result. Verbenas 
will respond to the same treatment. 
Geraniums which may be looking shabby 
will also be all the better for it. 
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Don’t forget that you do as much 
good by spreading a dray load of man- 
ure, or a barrow load for that matter, 
on the surface of the garden as by dig- 
ging it in. Some, at least, of the “good- 
ness’ goes down with the watering, and 
what is left of the mulch in autumn 
will do as much good in opening and 
lightening the ground then as now. 
Plant food in super, bone dust, and 
potash is more cheaply bought than in 
manure, and in any case what you save 
in water by the use of a good two, three 
or four inch mulch will go a long way 
towards paying for any artificial sub- 
stitute. | 


Mulching naturally reminds one of 


the roses. Those which were cut back 
after the first lowering are making pre- 


parations for a second and perhaps un- 
natural crop in a few weeks’ time. They 


will be helped by a regular weekly al- 
lowance of some gentle stimulant in the 
way of manure water. Do not forget 
the chrysanthemum bed when trundling 
the mulching barrow. Where ordinary 
decorative blooms are wanted it will 
be time to cut the plants down. They, 
like the dahlia, will not mind at all. 
Water as they need it, but do not flood 
the bed. Delphiniums and Pentste- 
mons will both be candidates for any 
you have to spare. Keep the former 
clear of old flowered spikes and all 
new growth securely staked as soon as 
it becomes necessary. 


If you have not divided up your vio- 
let, polyanthus and primroses it may 
still be done or can be left till March 


CARNATIONS. 


ee 


LANE’S NOVELTIES—STRONG 


PLANTS NOW READY. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


Cut Flowers of all kinds always on 
hand and cut to Order. 


J.O. LANE, 
NURSERYMAN, WALKERVILLE 
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for the vidlets and later still for the 
others. You certainly get finer and ear- 
lier violets by summer division, but you 
occupy a good deal of sometimes pre- 
cious room. Take up the clumps. Care- 
fully select the old, exhausted parts of 
the crown and throw them away. The 
-newer growth you divide so that each 
piece to be planted has its share of root. 
Plant very in a well dug and 
manured bed or border. Mulch to keep 
the root run cool and moist, and give 
plenty of water to keep it so. When 
the plants are established and making 
nice growth, you can ease off with the 
water, for you do not want to do more 
than keep them just green and growing. 
Violets are not at all afraid of a rea- 
sonable amount of sun, but any of the 
polyanthus primrose tribe will want a 


more shady situation during the sum- 
mer months. Perhaps the best plan 


is to set them in under an orange or 
similar tree, and divide when they make 


new growth next season. 
worth taking care of, but an ordinary 
summer month in an exposed open situ- 
ation will simply bake these plants out 
of existence. 


firmly 


grass are still 
lawns are still 


Couch and buffalo 
plantable. Many old 


looking for that spring dressing of nice | 


sandy soil; it is not. too late. Also a 
little sulphate of ammonia in weak solu- 
tion will be appreciated. Don’t be afraid 
of planting out pot grown stuff. Much 
of this will turn out better in December 
than June. Bouvardias, Bougainvillea, 
etc., much prefer it. 


Flower Seedlings ! 


for present Planting. 


Asters, Balsam, Zinnia, Cosmos, 
Correopsis, Sunflower, Centaurin, 
Phlox, Petunia, etc., at 2/- per 


1003 posted, 2/6. 


Plants fot Bazaars, etc., at whole- 
sale rate—Coleus, Ferns, Begonias, 
Palms, Fuchsias- 


E, A. LASSCOCK, 
LOCKLEYS. 
’Phone, Henley 34. 


| Can you write us 


Readers ! * something about 


your methods of breeding, rearing 
and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will enly fill the 
back ef a Pest card. 


They are. 


Garden Notes. 


—Nasturtiums.— 


Why 4s it that Nasturtiums are so 
seldom given prominence in the garden? ~ 
Is it that they are too easy or too com- 
mon? We have just been looking at a 


- bed, or rather heap, which certainly 


proves the truth of the former “fault,” 
What was a few months, or rather 
weeks, ago an wntidy heap, mostly 
bricks and rubble, has been converted 


with the aid of a couple of barrowloads’ 


of soil, a tree stump or two, and a cou- 
ple of packets of mixed seed, price 3d. 
each, into a veritable glory patch. No 


sowing in specially-prepared beds, no’ 


hardening off in pots, no bother about 
slugs, no mulching, no heavy watering, 
no anything. And the result. Well, 
just beautiful. Pale yellow with flam- 
ing orange, bronze and amber, with wine 
dark reds merging into black. What a 
colour scheme. There is hardly a flower 
which gives so much beauty at so little 
cost. 
the garden, for with their cool green 
leaves they add a charm to the ‘most 
daintily arranged table, and though one 
hardly likes to mention such mundane 
affairs, the leaves make an excellent ad- 
dition to a sandwich, and their seed, as 
a substitute for the coarse commercial 
caper, to the most tender cuts of a nice- 
ly-boiled leg of mutton. Don’t forget 
the Nasturtium for autumn and winter 
sowing. 7 
—Graceful Growth— 

There is perhaps a_ special grace 
about plants which from a thick tuft 


throw up long slender stems crowned. 


with delicate blossoms. These add the 
beauty of extreme gracefulness, and of 
course they must be planted so that they 
are seen from that tuft of foliage below 


to the dainty flowers above; because 
they may reach two and a half or three 


feet they are often marred by having 
dense plants of shorter growth in front 


of them. It is, perhaps, in a‘nice per- 
ception of these details of garden craft 
that lies the secret of achieving a bea- 
utiful garden, as compared with one that 
is ordinary and commonplace. There 
may be the same varieties of plants in 
each, 
beauty so subtle but so real that we shall 
hardly know wherein it lies, while the 
other may make no impression upon us. 
The novice has learned a valuable lesson 


when he realises that true and artistic 
gardening does not mean merely the 


skill to grow plants, however well he 
may grow them. A poor little strip of 
a town garden, tended and cared for by 
one who was veritably a garden artist, 


Toses, 
“Manda’s Triumph, Pink Roamer, and, 


They do not end their beauty in | 


but the effect of one will be of. 
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_may be far more picturesque and artistic 
and interesting than a much larger gar-~ 
den in a beautiful country district. Only 
a study of nature, a study of the subtle 
and often surprising harmonies, con-— 
trasts, distinctive character, boldness, or ~ 
dainty gracefulness can achieve’ a really, 
beautiful carey : 


—Rosa Wichuraianas ‘and its i Hiloo. ce 


The word “wichuraiana” is derived 
from the. discoverer’s name, Herr Wic- 
hur, who was a German botanist | (says. 
“The Garden”). He accompanied the 
Prussian expedition to China ‘in’ 1859- 
“61, and during that expedition the’ spe- 


-ciés: was discovered. This botanist was \ 


suffocated in the year 1866. In: the 
“Index Kewensis” R. wichuraiana is 
mentioned there as R. Luciae, It was 
not until about the year 1895 that an- 
American, Mr. Manda, took the species 
in hand and hybridised it with other 
which produced such sorts as 


later on, Gardenia and Jersey Beauty. 
Evergreen Gem came to us from the 
United States. The well-known Doro- 
thy Perkins originated also in America, 
its parents being the species and the 
Hybrid Perpetual Rose Mme. G. Luizet. 


The species is a very low, trailing plant, 


with bright glossy foliage and large 
clusters of pure white single blooms, 
blooming in August. It is very readily 
hybridised, and is capable of vast im- 
provement in the hands of ne skilful 
hybridist. 
— Lilies in Pots. — ; 

Liliums in pots may be given liquid | 
manure when in full growth, and the 
pots are filled with roots. It would be 
a mistake to give them any manure 
while they are just pushing through 
the soil or for some time afterwards. A 
little manure may sometimes be used in 
the soil when potting, but more especi- 
ally when top-dressing, and in that case 
liquid manure would be unnecessary un- 
til some time after the 


One may, however, give liquid manure 
when the stems are about 418 in. high 


or 1 ft. provided the leaves are fully 
expanded, but it ought to be weak rather 
than strong. After the buds commence ~ 
to expand liquid manure may be made 
stronger. After the flowers commence 


to expand liquid manure is of no fur- 


ther service as far as the flowers are 


concerned, and the soil should, indeed, 


be sufficiently enriched to enable Liliums — 


to complete their growth without any _ 
further liquid manure after that time. 


One should remember that Lilies are not 
very gross feeders, and if their consti- 


tution is in any way weakened by over- 
) ; 


eA R 


top- -dressing. ee 


— 


ee ee 


z the bulbs may decay after flow- 


: _ — Fixing a Strain. — 
~The verb, “to fix,” is often used in 
ardening phraseology. When a cross 
s Bomiade between two varieties the re- 
sulting seedlings generally give several 
different colors. Some of these are sure 
be of a poor character, but the best 
only is selected, and the rest thrown 
way. Seeds from the best one are 
por and the seedlings may again show 
ome variation from the desired color, 
a ut all these are weeded out — or 
“rogued,” ” as the term is—and seed saved 
again from the desired color. The same 
ee may be gone through again and 
seedlings again rogued, but if these 


2 ee of only one colour, and that true to 
type from which the seed was saved, then 
f a grower considers that the variety 


s been fixed. Seeds saved from new 
Batictes are very liable to sport—that 
‘is, to give rise to other colours inferior 
to that which is desired. The inferior 


into bloom and seeds only saved of 
those which have come true to the type. 
The process is, of course, repeated for 
a number of years until the desired 
variety ceases to sport. Be is then said 
to be fixed. 

3 ' —Cheap Fumigation.— 

A convenient and effectual method of 
 fumigating plants attacked by green fly, 
etc, for those possessing only a few 


plants for window decoration is per- 
formed by procuring a tobacco pipe fill- 


ed with strong black tobacco says an ex- 


change. Next take the plant to be 
_ fumigated and wrap it closely round 


ith newspaper, and then light the pipe 
and smoke till the tobacco is well 


fay a handkerchief over it, pulling the 
loose ends tightly round the bowl of the 
pipe. Next push the stem of the pipe 


the rim of the pot and blow through the 
d till you are sure the space within 
; completely filled with smoke. The 


SS should be left on for about an 


‘HOTEL 


HINDLEY STREET. 
- CHARLES HONES, Proprieter 
(aie of Epeatee Royal Hotel). 
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ones are pulled out as soon as they come - 


kindled; ‘place a lid on the pipe and 


through the newspaper on a level with. 


THE GARDEN 
—The Use of Liquid Manure. — 


Most gardeners know the value of 
this for plants that are rapidly ad- 
vaneing to their maturity, though 
the novice in hisignorance of the pro- 
perties of sulphate of ammonia, ni- 
trate of soda, soot, animal manures, 
salt, &c., is often inclinded to ignore 
them, but roses, “carnations, del-+ 
phiniums, in fact the choicest things 
of the garden that have to produce 
an abundance of blossom over a long 
period are greatly helped by occa- 


sional doses. It should always be 
given after rain or a_ thorough 
watering with clear water; it should 


never be too strong for the plant to 
which it is administered, and it should 
not be given too frequently. When 


one realises how grandly some plants 
flourish near the sea, it is not diffi- 


cult to fancy that the vigour is to 


some degree due to the salt. Car- 
nations are said to respond to the 


treatment, and enjoy a pinch of salt 
in the water, and especially during a 
time of drought. There is this to be 
said of salt; however, the ground is 
inclined to harden unduly, and there- 
fore must be frequently stirred with 
the hoe. Soot especially in a cold, 
heavy soil is beneficial to most grow- 
ing plants, and may be used as a 


change sometimes, rather than, as is 
often the case, relying solely on liquid 


animal manure. This last, of course, 
is especially useful for strong-grow- 
ing specimens, and unless it has been 
plentifully supplied by being dug into 
the soil the roses will greatly benefit 
by occasional doses. Nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia are power- 
ful stimulants, and their action is 
quickly perceptible, but they should 
be used only occasionally and in 
turn with others. 


'—The Lawn Mower.— 


Before commencing work the run- 
ning parts should be oiled, and when 


cutting is finished, dirt and grass 
should be brushed off. An oily rag 


rubbed over the-knives and _ plate 
will keep it from getting rusty. Set- 
ting the knives to the plate must be 
done carefully, as the smallest move- 


_ ment of a screw will cause it to go 


heavy with unnecessary wear, and 
the least lifting from plate will not 
cut the grass. Place a piece of note- 
paper between plate and knives, when 
if it cuts this evenly from end to end 
without rattling it will make good 
work, ' 

—Choisyea Ternata— 


The Choisyen ternata is one of the 
best of our smaller shrubs. A nice 
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stock of plants for forming a low 
hedge may be worked up by taking 
cuttings of young growth, three or 
four inches long. Set around the 
side of a pot, which should be placed 
in a moderately shady position. Pot 
off singly later. 

—A Useful Little Propagator.— 


One may be easily made from an 
empty box. Cut the two sides and 
front so as to form a good slope (says 


an exchange), leaving sufficient depth 


to hold small pots standing on a 
good layer of cocoanut fibre. An 
odd slip or two of glass to cover 
closely over the top is required. Nail 


four strips of wood to form the legs 
at each corner of sufficient length to 
allow a small oil lamp and a large tin 
baking dish to pass just freely under. 
Carefully trim the lamp once a day, 
and then fill the tin dish with hot 


water. Put this on top of the lamp 
and cliow an hour or two to pass 
before putting in ihc nots of seed, 


&c. As the first growth above the 
sutl appears give a little air by raising 
one piece of the glass, aliow-ng more 
aiv and longer tine eacn cay until 
the seedlings can come out of the 
propagator, and go in a sunny win- 
dow or gizenhousc. 


—Stem Rot in Carnations.— 


This is a serious disease, and one that 
is very difficult to control. It is caus- 
ed by fungi, which spread in the soil in 
the same manner as the roots, and in 
this way they produce diseases by des- 


troying the tissues of the plants upon 
which they feed. Diseases of this nat- 


ure are the outcome of some unfav- 
orable conditions, planting too deeply, 
or imperfect drainage; hence the nec- 


essity for careful preparation before 
placing out plants and planting them in 


a proper manner. Prevention is better 
than cure. Stem rot is the dread of 


carnation growers. It, however, is not 
primarily a rotting of the stem, but a 
wilt disease manifesting itself first by a 
wilting of the leaves of some of the 
shoots often on one side of the plant 
only, and in nearly all cases a portion 
of the plant is at first affected, more 
particularly in the early stages of the 
disease. This disease always progresses 
upwards, and the affected branches soon 
droop and die, until finally the whole 
plant follows suit. There does not ap- 


pear to be any cure for this disease, as 
it strikes and enters the plant at the 


root; it baffles the carnationists like 
cancer baffles the doctors. When a 
plant dies from the disease the soil 
should be renewed before setting an- 
other in the same position. 
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—Woodlice in a Green House.— 


Woodlice seek shelter during the day 
in ‘any crevice or spot where they can 
hide themselves. Where it can be done 
without injury to the plants, hoiling 
water should be poured into any place 
where they are likely to congregate. 
They also be readily traped by 
cutting Potatoes in two and scooping out 


may 


Mr. F. W. MIATKE, 
a 
Veteran 
of 
the 
German-Danish War 


now the owner of a prosperous tai'or- 
ing business in Saddleworth, South 
Australia, sends his opinion of 


CLEMENT: 
TONIC 


Mr. MIATKE, who gives this 
testimony, fought in the above-men- 
tioned war, in 1864. He has lived 
in Saddleworth for 40 years. He 
writes, 16/10/12: 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


‘lam glad to add my praise 
to your medicine. | am close 
on seventy-two years of age, 
and YOUR TONIC HAS HELPED ME 
TO RETA'N MY HEALTH, so that | 
must speak well of it. From 
time to time | have what seems 
to be cramps in the chest, and 
flatulence, caused by bad di- 
gestion, and liver and kidneys 
out of order. | HAVE ALWAYS 
BENEFITTED BY TAKING CLEMENTS 
TONIC whenever those complaints 
come on, and it generally tones 
me up and enables me to carry 
on my business. 


(Signed) F. W. MIATKE.’’ 


In cases of Nervous Breakdown, Pal- 
pitation of the Heart, Anemia or 
Poor Blood, Low Spirits, Poor Appe- 
tite, Nervousness, Urinary Defections, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, and 
minor stomach ailments, Clements 
Tonic is reliable, becau-e it ravidly 
relieves. All Chemists and Stores 
selliteverywhere. Sendforit. When 
you get this medicine you get health. 


some of the centre. Then lay these Pot- 


atoes with the hollow side downwards, 


and when examined next morning the 
woodlice will be found sheltering there, 


when they can be readily destroyed by 
dropping them into a bowl of boiling 
water. If these hollowed out Potatoes 
are laid on a hard surface, a notch or 
two must be cut in them in order to 
allow the woodlice to enter, otherwise 
they will be unable to do so. Another 
good means of trapping these pests is to 
take some small clean pots, then place 
in each a freshly cut piece of Potato and 


fill up with a little dry moss or hay. 
These pots must be laid on their sides 


in the most likely places and examined 
the first thing in the morning, when the 
pests found therein may be destroyed. 


—A Remarkable New Sunflower.— 


A new sunflower is referred to in a 
recent “Garden” as a very striking flow- 
er, with a broad band of chesnut red 
round the base of the yellow petals, 
and is the result of a cross made be- 
tween Helianthus annuus (the common 
annual yellow sunflower) and H. lenti- 
cularis (the common wild Sunflower of 
North America). 


—Placing Window Plants in Rain.— 


One frequently sees Ferns, Aspidis- 
tras and Palms, also other kinds of 
plants, put outside during rain showers 
or under the hose so that the leaves may 
be washed clean. It is a very good plan 
to treat the plants in this way when they 
are placed in a shaded position. The 
mistake generally made is to expose the 
plants to sudden bursts of strong sun- 
shine as well as to the rain, with the 
result that many leaves which have nevy- 


er before been exposed to the sun’s rays 
get badly scalded. There would be no 


risk if the plants were taken indoors 
again before the sun shone, or if they 
were put in a position not exposed to 
the sunshine. 


—Soil for Biedee Plants.— 


To keep the soil of house plants sweet — 


and hence encourage growth: Stir gent- 
ly the surface, guarding against bruis- 
ing or breaking any roots near the sur- 
face by following the lines of the roots 
rather than ripping them upward. The 
effect of stirring the soil of plants is 
similar to that of hoeing garden plants. 
To keep ferns Inxuriantly green, spray 
with lukewarm water by using a small 
rubber sprayer or whisk. This use of 
the whisk has several advantages. It 
aids both the whisk and the fern: the 
former, in that the straws are cleansed 
and refreshed; the latter, in that breath- 


* (writes 
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ing pores are freed from dust, thus giv- 
ing the plant health and beauty. 


—Are Unwieldly Names Detrimental to _ 
Roses. Eee 


This matter was brought rather pro- | 
minently to my notice by the remark — 
of a large grower, who said that the © 
name of a certain rose “absolutely kills ~ 
the variety,” also that he did not believe 
it would ever become popular under the 
circumstances. I am quite averse to a 
long, ungainly name, says a writer in the 
“Garden,” but I imagine if a rose poss- 
esses real merit, its name will not pre- — 
vent it being grown. I remember when ¥ 
Frau Karl Druschki came out there was © 
a cry raised against its name, but it is 
now in almost every garden in the land, 


and familiarly known as Frau Karl or 
in the trade as Druschki. 


I remember the introduction of a 
French rose named Fiancailles de la © 
Princesse Stephanie et de VYArchduc © 
Rudolphe. Of course, this was diffi- — 
cult, but if the rose had any real merit — 


it would be still grown to-day. 14 
daresay to foreign ears Mrs. Wakefield — 


Christie Miller sounds just as bad as © 
many of the German names of roses do | 
to us. r 


—Amateurs as Specialists. — 


The old proverb, “What is worth — 
doing is worth doing well,” applies — 
with more force to amateur gardening — 
than it does to those who make it a 
profession, for the amateur having ~ 


more time and a far smaller field can 
apply himself to much closer investi- 


gation than is possible to the profes- ~ 
sional. The gain to the amateur is§ 
manifold; for example, by becoming 
a specialist he finds greatly increased 
interest in his favourite plants; he 
develops his power of observation 
and reasoning; he has opportunities — 
of displaying his skill to appreciative 
friends, All the great specialists who © 
have won fame or fortune were at 
one time amateurs like you or I 


“The . Gardening World’). 
One produced a new grape, another a_ 


new potato, another a new dahlia, 
and so on. You could as easily suc- 
ceed. Why not try? It is worth at- 
tempting. The field is so immense 
that there is scope for every one, no 5 


the same time feardine that Hah, may 


also teach—by experiment—the best 
method of cultivating any ni 


tates; and by careful study even the 


st ‘may achieve as much as 
st Banpred amateur, For 


rves, as well as for men of all 
sar and conditions, there can be no 
r amusement, investment and 
» than that of being garden 


*¥ < eS Cemellias in Pots.— 
ro grow Camellias well, in pots, 
ca re and regularity are necessary, as 
zlected they soon fall a prey to 
sc &: and ot other insects. Nice healthy 
young “plants can be purchased at a 
onable- price, and these should be 
ig ted into. pots sufficiently — large, 
raining them well and using a com- 
post - of sound fibrous loam, rather 
st rong” than otherwise, a sixth part 
of well-rotted manure free from 
worms, adding freely rough sand 
or road grit. Firm potting is essen- 
ti al. Although Camellias enjoy. occa- 
sional supplies of liquid manure, none 
should “he, given until the pots are 
yell filled with roots, that made 
at rom steeping a bag of sheep mazure 
‘in a large tub of water—this 5 bcing 
diluted till it asumes the colour of 
pale ale—being the best. 

’ aad —A: Flowery Land.— 
The total area of the Scilly Isles 
is 3 600 acres, of which rather less 


than 2,000 can be profitably cultivated. 
Immense quantities of Narcissi are 


‘grown, there for the English market. 
About 37 years ago there were 
eight varieties of these bulbs: grown 


a here. How these flowers came into 
the island is 2 matrer of sme ob- 


urity. It i¢ not unlikely that some 
Natit (= varieties mzy have been in- 
‘troduced by Benedictine monks, who, 
through long generations, Beaipicd 
whe: rriory OL Sts Nicholas. One of 
the ‘most striking sights 12 be seen 
at ‘Scilly are | ‘the little boats laden 
h the fragile. and fragrant flowers 
ich struggle from the smaller “off 
. ds,” “some dark and stormy 
YM vinter morning, against surge and 
ms st, to teach the steamer at St. 
p One consequence of 


y is, Vhe ee ce Narcissi 
oO} safe! y be grcwn out of doors 
beautiful flowers—-now quite 
titudinous in their variety as 
ompared with the original eighr 


+ picked ~ long before they 
i pane brought into the fos 
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—Staking.— manure and sharp sand, equal parts. 
. This should be well mixed. When 
We must not forget that as a rule potting the ferns, drainage should be 
staking is not an operation that can be provided for by filling in first. with 
done all at once, or, if the staking is, charcoal, coarse gravel, or something 
at any rate the tying is not. Never de- ofthe kind. Remember that ferns 
lay either operation after the need of it Gbject to stagnant moisture at their 
is perceived, and on no account ti€ 4 foots and over-supply of water. 
plant up to its stick as if it were a bun- While care ii watering must be fol- 


dle of faggots. Strong dense plants 


should have three efficient stakes to each 
plant. This will mean that only a third 


of each plant will be tied in to a single 
stick, and the result is that light and air 
will penetrate to the heart of the plant; 
and, so far as appearances go a subject 
thus treated will look far more nat- 
ural and beautiful than if it is encircled 
with but one tie binding it close to- 
gether. Tie plants to their stakes while 
still young and straight, but do not for- 
get that as they grow bigger they will 
need more tying higher up the stems. 


Strong twine is the best material to use 
for all heavy sturdy plants, and it is a 


good thing to study the natural growth 
of the plant before tying, that care may 
be taken not to destroy more than poss- 
ible the individual character and habit. 
For many things it is a good plan to tie 
the twine round the stake first and then 
to encircle the plant; this is especially 
to be recommended in windy situations. 


—Care of Tools.— 


Gardening work is rendered much 
more laborious than it need be if the 
workman’s tools are not kept in 
proper order. Spades, hoes, and all 
tools should be kept-clean and bright; 
with dull, rusty, or half worn-out 
implements the work takes longer to 
do, and is not so well done. It is 
trying to one’s temper to have to 
work with unsuitable tools. Gardeners 
get attached to a spade, and persist 
that it is impossible to do effective 
work with it. A small grindstone is 
in using it until it is so worn away 
not an expensive article, it will last 
nearly for ever, and is most useful 
for sharpening spades, hoes, knives, 
or other implements upon. No tool 
should be left out at night; only the 
careless or lazy man would neglect 
to take it to the shed, where it should 
first be cleaned, dried, and hung up. 
Tools which have to lie by for a time 
should be wiped with a rag on which 
a little kerosine has been poured, 
this simple precaution prevents rust- 
ing. 

—Growing Ferns Indoors.— 


- 


The best soil for ferns in general is 
a light, porous loam or leaf mold, 
one-half, and not too finely broken up, 
and the other half well 


rotted 


lowed, and while it is a good plan to 
water plants by setting them in the 
soil so that the water will be certain 
to seach the one should watch 
against mistreatment of plants in 
either extreme, that of soaking the 
until it becomes sour or allow- 
ing it to become too dry. Ferns, as 
a rule, require a soil kept on the 
moist rather than on the dry side, 
therefore provide for good drainage. 
Give the plants plenty of light, a 
moderately warm and moist tempera- 
ture, and they will soon adapt them- 
selves to the conditions of the living 
rooms.—Floral World. 


roots, 


soil 


—Moving Evergreen Trees.— 


To move evergreens in summer, if 


it has to be done, needs care. First 
of all a trench should be dug around 


the plants of about 2 ft. from the 
main stem. In doing this any roots 
encountered should be cut cleanly 
off. It is probable that you will not 
find many roots, but the distance 
they travel from the main stem 
varies according to age, condition of 
the soil, and other matters. Then 
tunnel underneath, tie some _ stout 
canvas or mats around the mass of 


soil to keep it in place, put some 
pieces of wood around to _ prevent 
the ties cutting into it; then by 


making an incline to the bottom of 
the hele at ‘he .1°s the plant is to 
be taken out, 11 may by means of, 
planks end rollers be drawn _ there- 
from and removed to its new posi- 
tion. If to be taken some distance 
a low trolley is very helpful. In 
planting great care must be taken to 
work the soil firmly all round, and 
after it is finished a good watering 
will be beneficial. Frequent hosing 
is of great help, as it tends to keep 
the foliage fresh till the roots are 
again active. 


\ 


—Japanese Pagoda Tree.— 


Of the many beautiful trees and 
shrubs in cultivation a great number 
come from Japan. The Pagoda tree 
(Sophera Japonica) is one of them. 
Being a round-headed, symmetrical. 
tree, it is well to plant by itself rather 
than in a group, and in such a posi- 
tion its beauty, when in flower, is the 
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when, the superfluous water having 
better enjoyed. The blossoms are 
cream-coloured, and the panicles are, 


under favourable conditions of 
growth, so large and so numerous 
as to make a really great display, 


really weighing down the branches. 
Pods containing bean-like seeds 
follow.—“Exchange.” 


—Charcoal.— 
Wood, burned to a powder, would 


be described as wood ashes’ by 
gardeners and not as charcoal. Char- 
coal to be of service to gardeners 


must be in the form of lumps of vary- 
ing, yet of moderate size. For  in- 
stance, it is often used as an ingre: 
dient of potting composts. It serves 
to aerate the soil, to help the drain- 
age by making the soil porous, and it 
also serves to hold the constituents 
of plant food in a gaseous state or in 
the form of a salt. In this latter in- 
stance it might be said that charcoal 
was a manurial agent. Charcoal in 
itself consists chiefly of carbon which 
cannot be utilized by plants as a 
manure. Generally it may be regarded 
rather as an outdoor servant than as 
an element or constituent of plant 
food. When wood is burned~ to 
ashes the latter are: rich in potash. 
If the wood were young rather than 
old there might be some potash in 
conection with charcoal, but certainly 
not so much as in the case of wood 


ashes. The above will explain the 
preparation of charcoal for horti- 


cultural use, and it is generally used 


for increasing the porosity of the soil 
as in the case of plants, whose roots 
are of a delicate nature, and want 
careful treatment. Charcoal has a 
great power of absorbing the various 
things that may be in the soil, and 
when it gives up these to the roots 
it might be described as a manuarial 
agent. 
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Gloxinias. 


Gloxinias are, among the easiest 
and also most beautiful of all plants 


when really well grown, and deserve 
to be taken up and grown in the 


same spirit and same manner as the 
roses, dahlias, and carnations are now 
by some of our very best amateur 
growers. Of course by their not being 
sO hardy as the plants above men- 
tioned, and needing the protection of 
frames or glass houses, they will 
never be grown to the same extent as 
the roses, &c. Still, although they 
may not be  everybody’s. flowers, 
there are those who like them better 
than any other flowers, and we all 
know, it is the man with the “hobby” 
that always does them best, and ob- 
tains better results than any other 
grower. 


The Gloxinias from which the pre- 
sent garden varieties take their origin 
are natives of Tropical ‘America, and 
were so named in honour of Benja- 
min P. Gloxin, a botanist of Colma. 
Their propagation from seeds _ is 
simple—as easy, in fact, as that of 
Begonias—and, with a little care and 
generous treatment as to tempera- 
ture in the early: months of the year, 
they may be depended upon to pro- 
duce a most gorgeous floral display. 


Gloxinia seeds are  excedingly 
minute, so that some care is neces- 
sary in the sowing and the prepara- 
tion of the pots and soil for their re- 
ception. A shallow seed-pan or, fail- 
ing this, an ordinary flower pot 
should be carefully crocked to within 
2% in. of its top, and on the crocks 
a layer of rough fibry material placed 
to prevent the soil washing down into 
the drainage, and this covered with a 
compost consisting of equal parts of 
loam and good leaf mould, with a fair 
sprinkling of fine potting sand to the 
depth of about 1% in. The compost 
should be well mixed, baked to get 
rid of insects and destroy fungus 
spores, and passed through a fine 
sieve. Some pure leaf-mould should 
then be taken, well baked and rub- 
bed through a very fine sieve (such 
as is used in the kitchen for strain- 
ing gravy), placed on the top of the. 
compost to the depth of about one- 
eighth of an inch and carefully 
levelled. The pot or pan must now 
be placed in water, the level of which 
should be just below the top of the 
soil, aud ailowed to remain therein 
until the whole is thoroughly soaked, 
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been allowed to drain, the seeds may — 
be sown. 


~ 


—Sowing the Seeds.— 


Gloxinia seeds being so very small, 
it is impossible to scatter them evenly 
and thinly with the fingers, and they 
should therefore be mixed with a little 
fine silver sand, and the mixture scat- 
tered carefully over the surface of 
the soil. No covering is necessary, — 
or at the most a very slight sprink- 
ling of the fine-powdered leaf mould. 
It may be here stated that the object 
of having the top layer of pure leaf 
mould is an important one, and 
should not be overlooked when deal- 
ing with Gloxinia, Begonia, or other 
minute seeds; it does not readily 
“cake” as pure loam would, nor is 
the troublesome liverwort, which so 
often develops on the surface of pot 

_soil likely to appear, and therefore 


the inevitable loss of a large percen- 
tage of the minute sedlings will be © 


avoided. 


The pots may now be plunged in 
fibre in a propagator or other heated 
structure where a temperature — of 
65 to 70 deg. (the latter for pre- 
ference) can be maintained, covered 
with a piece of glass to conserve the 
moisture, and the whole heavily 
shaded, a piece of brown paper being 


well adapted for this purpose. The 
soil must not be allowed to become 


dry, and whenever water is needed it 
should be applied by immersing the 
pan nearly up to the rim and not by 
means of a rose or syringe overhead; 
warm water (70 deg.) should always — 
be used, The propagator should be 
kept close and only opened for a 
short time morning and evening to 
allow the stagnant air to become 
changed, and at the same time the in- 
side of the glass must be wiped dry; 


neglect of this may result in the whole-— 
sale damping off of the seedlings. 


In about ten days the tiny plants 
will begin to make their appearance, — 


and the brown paper shading must — 
then be removed and full exposure © 
to light given, but protection from — 
the sun’s rays must be afforded by — 
means of tissue paper or light muslin. 4 
While the first pair of rough or true — 
leaves are in process of formation is — 
the best time to prick out the seed-— 
lings’ into shallow pans or boxes, — 
using a compost as before, but omit-— 
ting the layer of leaf mould on the 
top. At this early stage pricking out — 
is a somewhat tedious and trouble-— 
some operation, but it is important — 
to take it in hand before the little — 
rootlets have had time to run far and 


im ‘avoid a severe check to the 
ants, For lifting, a small zine plant 
ib , ‘in the pointed end of which a 


\G laped notch has been cut, will be 
found a very efficient tool, as ‘it may 


: be bent to any angle required, Each 
plant ‘should be levered out of the 
ii soil by. means of a large match with 
one end pointed, carefully lifted with 

the notched label, and deposited into 
: vga hole made in the new soil 
a pointed stick and carefully 
ited in, In this way it will not be 
Bmrcecesary to touch the plants at all 
ES _with the fingers. As already stated, 
this will require time and patience, 
but it is surprising how quickly and 
”% neatly it may be done with a little 


practice. The seedlings should be 
planted about 1 in. apart, and the 


pan containing them then immersed 
ina vessel of water as described 
above, allowed to drain, and then be 
put back again. in the propagator and 
$ kept” close for a few days till root- 
action is again ‘vigorous. — 


 SSee —Growing On— 


From this time full exposure to 


light (with the pans near the glass), 


-. but not to direct sunlight, must be 
given; a sturdy and robust growth 
z will then result. As soon as the leaves 

begin: to touch one another a further 

shift | must be given, this time plant- 

ay ing. singly ‘in 2¥%-in. pots, carefully 
 : ‘crocked and filled with Soil consist- 
- ing of loam two parts, leaf mould and 
fibrous peat of each one part, with 
~ about half a part of coarse potting 
sand, the soil being made moderately 
firm about the roots, and the whole 
moistened by standing the pots for a 
few minutes up to their rims in water. 


From now onwards the plants 
' should be shaded from bright sun- 
‘light ~ and kept on a shelf near the 
Ng glass in a temperature of 60 deg. to 
65 deg. | The soil should be kept 
“moist, _ but the leaves must: not be 
wetted. When the roots begin to 
work well round the sides of the pots 
—which may be ascertained by care- 
fully turning out the ball of soil by 
inverting the pot—the final shift 
‘should be given into 5-inch pots, ‘this 
size. being the most suitable for 
; “flowering i in the first year. The com- 

“post. for this potting must be carefully 
wk _ prepared, and pencist of pend mellow 


hare,® leaf. mould one part, and a 
sprinkling of coarse sand to keep 
pei puree, a little guano may 


: ieeinise: enjoy Pere growth a 
fair amount of moisture, but during 


the flowering season somewhat drier 
suroundings will result in a prolonged 


flowering period. The best tempera- 


ture to grow Gloxinias in is about 
60 deg. to 65 deg. but they will, 
when once started, do quite well 
during the summer months in a 


greenhouse in which there is no arti- 
ficial heat. 


In conclusion, let it be impressed 
on those contemplating the culture 
of these charming plants to always 
procure the best seed obtainable, and 
probably what is known as “mixed” 
seed, producing as it does a _ great 
variety of colours and shades, will 
give the most satisfactory results, 
with every possibility of obtaining 
some novelties as to size and colour. 


Mee ete 
The Budding of Roses. 


An amateur rosarian should always 
have a few stock handy for “working” 
or budding himself. Perhaps he may 
want to duplicate some of his own 
varieties, or he might have the chance 
of getting a bud or two of some 
coveted ‘novelty from a brother ro- 
sarian, and if the stock be ready in 
his own garden all difficulties dis- 
appear. The operation of budding is 
simply and easily learnt, especially 
if one has the chance of actually 
seeing it done. It is essential that 
the stock be ready—that is, the bark 
must come away from the wood 
easily, showing that the sap is run- 
ning. 
a budding knife (cost 2/), which 
must be sharp, some budding cotton 
(3d..a ball), and a deft pair of hands. 


Commence by carefully removing 
leaves and thorns for 4 in. along the 
stock, where the bud is to be inserted. 
Then the bud must be prepared. This 
is done by taking the cutting. from 
which the bud is to be taken, and in- 
Sert the knife about half an inch 
below the bud, cutting near half-way 
into the wood of the shoot, con- 
tinuing it with one clean slanting cut, 
about half an inch or more above fhe 
bud, so deep as to take off part of 
the wood along with it; then with 
the thumb and finger, or point of the 
knife, slip the woody part of the bud 
out, and observe if a tiny piece of 
wooé still remains over what is called 
the eye of the bud, if it does, then 
the bud is perfect, but if not, then it 


is useless, and another bud must be 


cut. When this is done, place it in 
the mouth, and with the knife make 
a horizontal cut across the branch 
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to be budded, right through the bark to 
the hard woody part. Then make a slit 
downwards perpendicularly to the first 
cut, also going through to the wood, then 
neatly, with the flattened handle of 


the knife, separate the bark from the 
wood. Into this incision slip the pre- 
pared bud, right down so that the 
leaf stalk is about half an inch below 
the first horizontal cut. The next opera- 
tion is to cut off the top part of the 
“Shield,’ as the inserted bark is 
called, even with the horizontal cut 


first made, in order that the bark of 
the stock and the bark of the shield 
shall exactly coincide at the trans- 
verse cut of both. 


Then, commencing from the bottom, 
tie the two together with the budding 


cotton, proceeding upward, closely 
round every part except the eye of 
the bud itself, and continue it a little 
above the horizontal cut, not too 
tight, but firm enough to keep the 
parts well together and exclude the 
air. At the end of ten days the tie 
may be loosened, and if the bud has 
taken, the tiny piece of leaf stalk 
will fall off and the bud will appear 
green, but if it has failed it will be 
dried looking and black. 


Keep the stock well watered and 
all growth, other than that of the in- 
serted bud, cut back. Very little 
practice will enable one to be most 
successful in this interesting opera- 
tion. A very pretfy effect can be 
secured by working various kinds of 
roses on to one. For instance, most 


of us have a yellow Banksia growing 
on trellis or arch, and this Rose is a 


first-class stock. 


Do You Wish to Appoint an Executor 
or Trustee? If so, the 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE 


AND AGENCY CO., OF S.A., LTD. 
(INCORPORATED 1880) 


Whose extensive practical experience specially 

qualifies them to undertake these duties, can relieve 

you of obligations to private friends, and remove 
all risk of loss or mismanagement. 


CALL and talk the matter over with US. 


Amount at Credit of Estates, Trusts, _ 
and Clients, £2,581,873. 


— 


DIRECTORS.—W. J. Magarey, J.P., (Chairm 

W. Herbert Phillips, Esq., L. A, Teleops 7P. aa 

Cc. E. Muecke, J.P., Richard Smith, JP., E. W. 
Van Senden, Esq, 


SAFE DEPOSIT NOW OPEN 


OFFICES—22 GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE. 
Manager, E. W. Williamson, A.I. A.V. 
‘Asst. Manager, W. W. Carter. 
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Some Diseases of the Rose. 


Some three or four hundred different 
species of fungi are recorded in books 
as attacking the roses of different spec- 


ies; but, fortunately, only four of 
them cause serious trouble and an- 
xiety to the rose grower. The diseases 


they produce are too well known, at 
least by name, to every rose grower; but 
possibly the symptoms are not quite so 
well known. 


What is Disease ?—Perhaps it is nec- 
_essary to point out that the fungus is 
not the disease, but its attack sets up a 
condition of disease by (4) crippling 
the foliage and in other ways interfering 
with the normal performance of the 
life-work of the plant, (2) robbing the 
plant of food intended for its own use 
and needed for its own development, 
and (3) forming poisons which destroy 
or damage little or much of the host's 
tissures. It is quite clear that wrong 
method of cultivation, i.e, failure to 
provide the proper environment for the 


a a a a a 


““T HOPE yoOU WILL PUBLISH THIS 
LETTER, SO THAT OTHERS MAY 
BENEFIT BY CLEMENTS TONIC.’’ 
(Adelaide Series No. 9). 


Mrs. Marion Lamb, of Dale 
Port Adelaide, S.A., writes 
11/10/7712. In this letter the reader 
will see what horrors of ill-health 
comes to those who are afflicted with 
dyspepsia. They will also see what a 


Street, 


remarkable medicine Clements Tonic is ° 


for its relief. 


“CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


“Two years ago I was ill with dys- 
pepsia. In spite of the doctor’s atten- 
tion I had the same intense discomfort 
DAY AFTER DAY, AND MY HEAD 
WAS FIT TO BURST WITH A _ CON- 
TINUOUS PAIN IN THE TEMPLE. At 


times I would be so dizzy it seemed 
as if the very ground was_ snatchdd 
from beneath my feet. OH! WHAT A 


MISERABLE EXISTENCE I HAD DUR- 
ING THAT 18 MONTHS. Friends look- 
ed on with sympathy, yet quite help- 
less, until ONE FRIEND PURCHASED 
A BOTTLE OF CLEMENTS TONIC for 
me, and I got happy relief. An eight 
weeks’ course restored me to good 
health. I hope you~ will publish this 
letter so that others may benefit. : 


(Signed) MARION LAMB.”’ 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia are two 
common ailments. Improper food and 
too much meat diet often causes them. 
CLEMENTS TONIC strengthens the di- 
gestive powers, gives good appetite, 
regulates the bowels, tones the liver 
and kidneys,: and creates health. Get 
it and use it. ‘It is the KING OF 
TONICS. All Chemists and Stores sell 
{t.—Advt. 
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plant, will also cause disease; but there 
is one great and important difference be- 


tween diseases due to the attacks of 
fungi and those solely due to imperfect- 
ions in an inanimate environment, and 
it lies in the contagious character of the 
former. } 


Dissemination 
is as catching as measles, rust as in- 
fectious as whooping cough, black 
spot as contagious as smallpox, and 
mildew as catching as a cold. Like 
these human diseases, those of the 
plant may pass over individuals, and 


even whole 
tively immune. Like them, too, the 


condition of the prospective ‘victim 
and the nature of its environment, 
which so much determine his con- 
dition, to a great extent determine 
whether or not the plant shall suc- 
cumb to their attacks. 


The Value of Sturdy Plants.—lf 
one wishes to keep a plant free from 


disease, one must keep it in health, 
which is to say, plants really healthy 


_ rarely (not never) fall victims to the 


attacks of fungi. The first principle, 
then, is to see to it that our plants 


are grown so as to be 
strong; open to the light and air and 
sheltered from cold draughts, but not 
in a closed-in space so that air has 


no free circulation; in soil well drained 
and sweet, moist, but not so as to 


encourage the development of sappy 
. ’ ! 

growth; rich in plant foods, but not 

overrich in nitrogenous matter. 


Prevention Better than Cure.—The 
next point to remember in _ dealing 
with diseases caused by fungi is that 
when once damage has been done, 
say, to a leaf, actual cure is impos- 
sible, i.e., the particular leaf damaged 
cannot be repaired, though the plant 
may develop new foliage in its place. 
So all our efforts must be, when once 


the attack has begun, towards preven- 
tion of its spread. Thus we come to 


the bedrock fact “Prevention is better 
than cure,” and may consider what 


preventive measures to adopt in 
dealing with these four diseases, 
beginning with the most virulent. 


Mildew.—The fungus giving the 
mildewed appearance grows outside 
the plant, merely sending suckers 


into it to obtain nourishment. Hence — 


its presence is quite evident, and it 


may be detected by careful observa- 


tion at its first onset. It attacks all 
the growing parts, causing the leaves 
to become curled and incapable of 
performing their functions, Shoots 
and buds are also attacked. 
powdery appearance of the mildewed 


myriads of spores, 


by suitable applications, and — either | 


of Disease.—Canker 


‘ - 
races may be compara- 


; the attacks of mildew best. 


arts 


sturdy and © 


month. 


‘cannot be brought down with ease. We 


that is high up on some old dry stem. 


The | 


the pretences Be f 
each capable of 
reproducing the fungus in a fresh. oN 
centre. As the fungus: is itself on the — 
outside of the plant, it may be killed 


leaves is due to 


p entiful dusting with flowers | of eae 
phur while the leaves are damp. with ‘ 
dew or spraying with sulphide Co 
potassium (liver of sulphur) | at the | 
rate of 1 02. to 2 gallons of water. 
It is important to note that ‘anitdew: xe 
is always most virulent when — ae 
roses have received a ae Good 
drainage, combined with — “dust — 
mulch formed by a hoe, will ae much 


towards avoiding atack, and at the ¥ b. 


same time, where mildew is prevalent, — 
choice may be made of those varieties. 
which, in the particular district, resist 
Probably 
no varieties are perfectly immune, 
but some are less prone to attack or 
suffer less from it when it comes ie 
¢ Dhe Garden.” 


Layering hia in) 


——— it 


layered. this 
The operation is quite an easy 
one. Cut away all the old flower stems 
first. These are no use to you. Next 


scrape the surface soil away from the 
base of the plant. This you do to allow 


the stems to spread and bend down more. 
easily. Lay each section of the plant 
out in as direct a line as possible, mak- 
ing the crown the hub of the wheel. 
If the ground is light and sandy, no new 
soil need be brought to help i in the root- ae 
ing of the carnations ; but if it is heavy, 
it will be necessary to bring some light — 
‘material to lay the shoots in when you 


have made a cut at the point where vex, 
desire the new roots to rere (EEN 


Carnations are being 


The light sandy soil penne a ae Me 
rooting than a medium that is heavier. 
Bend the shoots into position, and build © 
the ‘soil up underneath anything that. 


do not mean that you should bank up — 
twelve inches of earth to catch a shoot — 


The building up should never be more 
than a few inches at most. The elevat- 
ed pieces must be left alone if it 1S) 
not possible to bring them down by an 
easy bending: It will not ‘do to break 
the growths in the process of layering. © 


The idea is to leaye the shoot attached — ie 
to the parent plant, from which it will a 


draw sustenance while the portion - 
where the cut is made sets up a rooting 
on its own, 


“some fine wire “hairpins’ iat 
fan aily will use thick enough 
for pinning down the 
sr the cuts are made. These 
a _ yourself, Lengths of wire 
‘on one end like a shepherd's 
will, ‘do. as well as pins. 


wy 

a 
v set ‘About malting the cut in iiite 
Do this with a sharp knife 
gh a joint at a distance that will 
peremnding. be done without break- 
Where the piece of grow- 
cely in the soil will do. Don't 
i the joint. Halfway in, and 
rd d of an inch along the shoot 
that is required. Be careful 
g the stem now, | or you will 


ff. Put a pin “on. either side 
“cut, - Asch the shoot: a in’ 


» 
he 
nN 


Use wen soil 
‘is no trouble to 
a that is too dry is diffi 
bate Go round all the es 


on Have an increase in hee car-_ 


‘nation stock. Keep Breund) contin-. 
c ally moist. Her Pea 


1 


ee with very ee pee and 


ess “AIL the sorts do wae as 
om year, old plants. When we say “do 
better,” we mean they make better 
wth and bigger plants, and conse- 
ently. flower more freely. The year- 
i when restricted to a few 


; a bud or two or each, pro- 
eS ye best ‘show blooms. apes 


i 
€ 


eciot ‘course eee grown 
dass: seed, look at each one 


es of, You et. Bia 
tubbish heap at clearing 


7 Py ws * ee es ae * 2 we 6 
wa sy ; . fn be 
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taken from seedlings cf the pre vious 
year give finer flowers the ensuing 


summer — season. Cuttings, which 
should be taken from the old plants 


with little portions of the root at- 
tached, a bed of sandy soil and leaf 
mould should be made, and stamped 
together firmly in a not too open 
place. Insert the cuttings at least 
2 in. apart. Provide a moveable 
frame, but do not cover except on 
hot days, but leave exposed to full 
light and air, and keep the soil mode- 
rately moist, but not drenched, or 
the cuttings will rot off. In autumn 
plant out in permanent positions, 
and the fine display of fine large early 
blossoms will more than repay any 
trouble you! may have taken.—F.J. 


‘ 


—————_e_——___—- 


Mulches and When to 
Apply Them. 


The summer mulching of various 
plants is an important phase of 
gardening, yet it is one that there 
seems to be a good deal of confusion 
over, more particularly in the minds 
of amateurs. At the outset of these 
notes it may be as well to consider 
the object of mulching during the 
summer months, and this may be 
briefly-summed up in the following 
sentence:—For the preservation of 
moisture in the soil and, in some in- 
stances, the providing of, food for the 
plants. Then the substance of which 
the mulch is composed must be con- 
sidered, and there can be little doubt 
that the best is short, partly decayed 
stable farmyard manure. Even a 
mulch of fine soil will frequently be 
of considerable advantage. Having 
thus decided why, mulching should be 
done, and the best material for the 
work, we may now consider when the 
mulch should be applied, and to what 
crops it is likely to be of especial 
benefit. There is no doubt whatever 
‘that the majority of mulches are ap- 
plied far too early in the season, i.e., 
before the soil has become thoroughly 
warmed by the sun, with the result 
that the roots are kept in a cold 
medium for a considerablly longer 
period than they would be were the 
mulching material withheld for a 
‘time. Again, it is useless putting on 
a mulch to preserve moisture when 
the soil is in a comparatively dry con- 
dition. “These two points fully grasp- 
ed, the beginner is not likely to go 
far wrong; he will know that the 


mulch must not be put on until the 
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soil is thoroughly warmed, but un- 
less artificial watering is intended, be- 
fore the spring rains have _ been 


evaporated. 


Next comes the question—To what 


plants may the mulch be given with 
advantage? Generally speaking, all 
newly planted trees and shrubs 


derive great benefit from a mulch 
intelligently employed, and the same 
-remark applies to herbaceous plants 
where the soil is of a rather sandy 
character. Then there are plants 
which naturally delight in a moist 
rootrun, and these will very much 
enjoy any attention given them in 
this respect. To whatever plants it 
is applied, however, it is wise to 
keep the manure from coming into 
actual contact with the stems; in 
many cases it may not do any harm, 
but sometimes serious injury is 
caused, and it is best to err on the 
safe side. 


—_@—____—_—_— 


An Interesting Plant. 


The wild rice of Canada (Zizania 
aquatica) is an annual aquatic plant, 
growing only in fresh water, and its 
seeds, notwithstanding the numerous 
cereals that are now cultiva'cd. even 
to-day form the chief farinaceous 
food for 30,000 North American 
Indians. It is described as a remark- 
able, useful, and when in full blossom, 
a strikingly handsome grass, every 


stem being crowned with a _ large 
panicle of flowers, 1% ft. to 2 ft. 


long, and about two-thirds as much 
wide. The male flowers are confined 
to the lower part of the panicle in 


graceful, arching racemes, the female 
to the upper part on stiffer ones. Apart 
from any economic value it may 


possess, this plant is certainly worthy 
of cultivation for its beauty alone in 
shallow ponds and ornamental tanks, 
When grown in good soil, it forms a 
most stately grass, with stems stand- 
ing 9 ft. to 12 ft. above the water, 
with narrow, pointed leaves from 
2 ft. to 4 ft. long, 2. in. to 24% in. 
wide, and of a deep, vivid green 
colour. Exclusive of its utility as a 
seed or rice-bearer for the human 
species who inhabit. the country 
where it grows wild, the sweetness 
and’ nutritious quality of the seeds 
attract an infinite number of wild 
fowls of every kind, which flock from 
distant climes to enjoy the rare re-. 
past, and by it become inexpresibly 
fat and delicious. White men where- 
eyer the plant grows highly esteem 
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the rice when prepared for food as ‘hand as much as possible to prevent it 
the North American Indians prepare falling out into the receptable. 


a breakfast cereal. In a bulle- 
tin of the United States Department 
of Agriculture it is stated that the 
available supply of wild rice now sells 
at from two to three times the price 
of ordinary white rice. The seeds 
will not keep in a dry state, as most 
seeds they must be transported 
in wet moss, or in mud, or 
ice. Apart from the value 
Canadian wild rice as an 
ornamental plant, suitabie for plant- 
ing in a. water garden or a mud fiat, 
it is well worth introducing from an 
economic standpoint.—Australasian. 


it, as 


do; 
in water, 
even in 


of the 


——_e—__—_. 
Mealy Bug. 


Mealy bugs is one of the most trou- 
blesome pests the gardener has to deal 
with. This insect, which multiplies rap- 
idly, can easily be identified by its pinky 
red body which is covered with a white 
mealy powder. Once mealy bug obtains 
a firm footing in a green house nothing 
but the strongest and most persistent 
measures will eradicate it as it moves 
about rather freely; therefore prompt 
remedies must be applied as soon as it is 
discovered. 


To clean plants badly infested they 
_ must be either washed or syringed with 
a strong but safe insecticide. A good 
and effectual insecticide can be easily 


made up as' follows: Dissolve % lb. of 
soft soap and % lb. Gishurst Compound 


in three gallons of boiling water and add 
a wineglassful of paraffin mixing- the 
whole thoroughly with the syringe while 
hot and allowing it to become cold be- 
fore using. Large plants badly infest- 
ed should be well syringed with the 
mixture, first laying them on a sheet of 
corrugated iron and placing a tub at one 
end for the insecticide to run off into. 
The then be used over 
again. Another effective and economi- 
cal method of applying the insecticide 
to small plants is to place the solution 


in a tub taking the plant in the hands, 
being careful to cover the soil with one 


mixture can 


WANTED TO SELL. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. 


Dip the 


foliage several times wetting every por-_ 


tion thoroughly and afterwards place 
the plants on their sides to drain. Where 
the attack is but slight there is nothing 
more effective than methylated spirits. 
A camel hair brush should be dipped in 
the spirit and the insects lightly touched 
with it. Every one that comes in con- 
tact with the spirit will be destroyed. 
I have neyer found methylated spirits 
to injure the tenderest foliage. Mealy 
bug frequently hides in cracks, crevices, 
and such like places, therefore where 
houses are badly infested all woodwork 
should be scrubbed with the above sol- 
ution and the walls treated with lime 
and paraffin, afterwards stopping all 
cracks in the woodwork with putty.— 
“The Gardening World.” 


—————_e—_-__—_—_ 


Fern Balls. 


See 


It is a great pity that there. are not 
more good specimens of the fern ball 
seen in our homes, for as an  orna- 


mental addition to a room it is very 
desirable, 1f well grown. 


- When first purchased they spbaie 
be thoroughly soaked and then hung 
in the lght. When. growth has 
started they should be regularly 
treated, every two weeks, to a bath 
of manure water. They should 
never be allowed to become dry. 
While the manure water seems to be 
an essential in the treatment of fern 
balls, in using.it there is a liability of 
being obliged, speedily, to make a 


quick choice between your fern ball 
and your family. The manure water 


will start the ball growing, but it will 
also start a wave of disapproval that 
will be quite convincing. 
if you care for a fern ball you must 


contrive to treat it as above sug- 
gested. 
Fern balls may be used as table 


centre pieces. Holes are bored in 
them with a pencil and cut flowers 
inserted. Using them alternately 
keeps them in good condition and 
keeps on hand an ever-ready table 
decoration. When the foliage has 
begun to wither the ball should be 
stored so that it will not become dried 
out. Burying it in the ground for a 
few weeks before starting it into 


growth will materially benefit it and 
assist its start. It would be well to 


watch the string that binds the moss 
A little. ate 
tention to this detail will prolong. the 


as it is liable to rot out. 


life and usefulness of the fern ball. 


However, | 


Watecne: 


The fact that “circumstances | alter 


cases” is especially applicable to all gar- | . 
dening matters, and the following hints _ 


on watering may prove useful, as much 
injury is done to plants both by oyer- 
watering and under-watering. It is well» 
to remember that families of plants- 
have their individual peculiarities in 
very much the same way as human be- | 


ings, ‘so. that while ‘copious water 
makes some plants thrive, it will cause | 


others to decay, and here it is that some ~ 


knowledge of the native habitat of the | 
Gardeners | 


plants becomes most useful. 


will learn by observation how much | 


water is necessary to their plants, and 


will know by the appearance of the soil i 


when it is required. A general rule 


is that if tMe surface feels dusty to the — 


finger-tips it is over-dry ; if it sticks to 
one’s fingers it is too wet; but if there~ 
is a feeling of moisture without any of — 
the soil adhering, it is just right. 


It will be found that plants thrive — 


by watering at one time 
than at other times, and by far the best — 


time to give it is either early in the t 


rather — 


A 


morning or late in the afternoon, but — 


never when the sun is most powerful, as — 
b 
\ 
; 


at middle-day. In using a hose or water- 


_ing pot care must be taken to let the — 


water fall gently and not dashed 


- against the roots of the plants, although ~ 


it is advisable to refresh the sonage by | 
an occasional watering, which serves to 
cleanse it from dirt and insects. 


> 


Another important, rule to remember — 
when watering is that the ground must — 
be thoroughly soaked; give enough to — 
penetrate to the lowest root, for there is ~ 


nothing so harmful to. plants as a mere ~ 


sprinkling. To conserve the moisture a 


in the soil, pulverise the surface to an 
depth of two inches after watering, as 


in this way plants get the full benefit _ 


of the earth’s chemical properties, and 
their vitality is increased. 


/ , . Tay oq 
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NATURAL GUANO | 


From Indian Ocean now landing ex” 
““Hebe.’’ Analysis Nitrogen }° per, 
cent; Citrate soluble Phosphate of 
Lime 13.11 per cent.; Insoluble Phos- — 
phate of Lime 50.25 per cent. pe 
70/- per ton delivered to rail, or free 
on board at Port Adelaide, 


Samples on application. . 


ARTHUR H. HASELL, 
PORT ADELAIDE. 
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Vegetable Calendar. 


Summer gardening on the plains is 
very much a matter of hoeing, watering 
and mulching. At any rate, it is the 
~ secret of successful work. We heard 
° py the case put very clearly by one of the 
_ Messrs. Hackett the other day to a cus- 
tomer who had handed in a list of pretty 
> well every known in and out of season 
vegetable. “Have you plenty of water?” 
he asked; “plenty of manure, and plenty 
of interest in the business end of a good 
hoe?” On being assured that the pros- 
“pective gardener was well fixed in these 
three essentials, he proceeded to cut 
out about two-thirds of the list with the 
remark that there “were plenty., left.” 
Not good business, perhaps, but very 
kindly and helpful. Probably good busi- 
ness too, for as we thought at the time, 
it will be a long while before that young 
gardener takes his custom elsewhere. 


es The great standby of the average 
amateur gardener in the summer is the 
French bean. Most of the early sow- 
ings are fruiting now. To keep the 
plants healthy and the later-sown plants 
a . growing, keep the ground well hoed, 

mulch if possible, and sprinkle between 
the rows a little superphosphate, not 

more than 1lb. to, say, 30ft. of row. 
_ Poultry manure is even better or as 
good. Do this once a fortnight, and 
keep the bushes well picked, and a bed 
of beans will give an astonishing 
amount of very delicious vegetable in 
‘return. It is better to throw surplus 
beans away or boil them up for the 
fowls than to let them harden. If you 
let the plants get ahead, one may be 


picking beans which are past their best 


all the season. Make a sowing once a 
fortnight from now on to February for 
a constant succession. Candian Won- 
~ ders and Improved Emperors are standc- 
_ dard sort, but it is well to make,~say, 
alternative sowings of one of the wax 
- butter or stringless varieties. 
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When well grown and raed cooked 
they are delicious, though the lighter 
yellowish colour of most of them is 
rather against them. Lima Beans are 
well worth growing now that the weath- 
er is warming up. The beans should be 
picked when young, and not left to 
harden in the pods. 


Now ‘that tomatoes are down to 
moderate prices in the streets, it may 
hardly seem worth while to put out 
plants, but the home grown fruit pos- 
sesses a freshness and flavour vaich 
you cannot buy. This is especially so 
at mid-summer, when the quicker it is 
eaten after picking the better it will be. 
If your plants have grown leggy, it is 
a good plan when planting out to layer 
the long stem about an inch below tbe 
surface. Roots will be put out at the 
joints and will add to the streneth of 
the plant. Don’t, however, forget about 
it when hoeing. There are many ways 
of training the bushes, the most usual, 
perhaps, is not to do it at all. Often- 
times you get as big or bigger crop by 
this method. Pruning to a single ot 
double stem for late grown plants does 
not increase the quality or quantity of 
the fruit, even if carried to the extreme 
limit of neatness and symmetry, but a 


certain amount of training, even if it 


is only over some boughs, for the reason 
that it lets in air and sunlight into the 
body of the row or plant, and air and 
sunlight are the very best preventitive 
of the moulds, rots and fungi generully 
which play ‘such havoc in many gardens. 
The slug and snail, which seem to have 
developed an abnormal fondness for 
ripe tomatoes, are to a large extent left 
lamenting. The most simple method is 
to run a couple of lengths of 3in. mesh 
wirenetting on each side of the row. 
Each length to lean outwards forming a 
roughly-shaped V or trough. We pre- 
fer to lay a length of wire, say, 2ft. 
wide, 1ft. or 18in. above the plants and 
keep them to a single stem till they 
begin to get a grip of the netting, and 
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then let them go their own sweet way. 
Some old water piping for standard 
crosspieces and rails make a very neat 


job, with a few bits of fencing wire fo 
bolt them together, and will practically 
last for ever. By this means you keep 
the fruit well above the ground with a 
free circulation of air. ‘There is plenty 
of room for hoeing and mulching, you 
keep your rows tidy in appearance, and 
you reduce training to a minimum. A 
single row of upright wirenetting along 
the length of the bed serves the same 
purpose, and is perhaps better for ear- 
lier plants, but requires more attention 
in the matter of tying. 


Naturally one wants to grow the 
plants as well as train them. More to- 
matoes probably are delayed in fruiting 
by too much water and too much nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia than 
by any other cause. Both are good, of 
course, in their place, but their principal 
mission is to make growth rather than 
fruit. Keep the plants on the dry side, 
if anything, till they have set their first 
clusters, then turn on the water tap till 
the fruit is begining to ripen, and then 
ease off a bit. If the ground is decently 
manured before the plants are put in 
they won’t want any addition at first. 
A pinch, and only a pinch, of sulphate 
won't hurt them if they seem to hang 
back a bit at starting. Afterwards, 
when the bushes have set to flower and 
are making vigorous growth, a weak 
does of liquid manure twice a week will 
help things on a lot. If you are using 
natural manure use it weak and often. 
Just enough to colour the water a pale 
straw, and if artificial (there is nothing 
better than super) a handful sprinkled 
along ten feet of row, once a week, and 
hoed in, will keep things moving. 


———_-e—_———__ 


Fertilizing Melons. 


The jmelon has one peculiarity 
which must be well understood, or 
failure to obtain a crop may result. 
This is, that if one fruit is “‘ set ” 
a few days ahead of others on the 
plant, it has power to absorb so 
much nourishment as to starve the 
later comers, and prevent their 
growing to any size. To counter. 
act this tendency, it is necessary 
that all melons deemed necessary 
for a crop should be set within 
about twenty-four hours of each 
other. Setting is accomplished by 
transferring pollen—a fine, yellow 
powder—from the anthers of male 
flowers to the stigmas of female 
flowers; the female flowers can, 
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be readily distinguished, as they 
carry an embryo green fruit under 
their yellow petals, whereas the 
male flower has only a thin stalk. 
As there is always a great excess 
of male flowers, gardeners pick one 
off, remove its petals, and then 
insert the remaining, central part 
into a female flower, leaving it 
there. This method is generally 
eflectual, and if six female flowers 
can be so fertilised on one day, 
the operator has done his best to 
secure a crop. If there are only 
one or two female flowers open at 
once it is best to pick them: off and 
wait till there are several ready at 
the same time, even when you are 
depending on natural fertilization. 
Whichever it is, it is important 
that a‘l the melons should have 
an equal start. The middle of the 
day is the best time to operate 
on the flowers. 


—————-o>—_—_—_- 
Potatoes. 


Potato boxes, constructed from 
quarter-inch deal boards, 24 inches 
long, 12 inches wide and 2% inches 
deep, provided with stout cross 
handles 1 inch thick, and standing 
4 inches clear above the top of the 
box, are universal in Jersey, says 


OLD WASH WAYS ARE GOOD 


but the 


GLEANSO WAY IS BETTER. 


The old washing ways had to be tho- 
roughly tested before they could really 
be called GOOD. If you do the same 
with COX’ CLEANSO—give it a tho- 
rough test, use it according to the 
instructions on each bottle (net using 
too much) there is only one conclu- 
sion you can come to, and that is, 
that it is far better than the old way 
of rubbing with a lot of soap, for 


CLEANSO saves half your time, 
CLEANSO saves a goed deal of soep 


CLEANSO dispenses with the need 
of a washboard. 


OLEANSO obviates all tiresome rub- 
bing and scrubbimg; amd there- 
fore clothes last much longer. 


CLEANSO cleanses THOROUGHLY 


CLEANSO is non-injurious to even 
the most delicate fabrice and 
laces. 


EVERY GROCER SELLS CLEANSO, 
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an Exchange. The seed size tu- 
bers are picked up in these boxes 
straight from the ground, taken to 
the storeroom and stacked up in 
tiers. About three or four months 
before planting time, and before 
growth commences, they are grad- 
ed according to size, and set up on 
end in their boxes to sprout, free 
circulation of air being given at 
all times, except ‘during actual 
frost, and growth is confined to 
one or two strong sprouts. 


The following advantages result 
from the above method. A, sprout- 
ed tuber given favourable weather 
comes up at once, and an earlier 
crop results. Should the weather 
be unfavourable, planting, can be 
delayed until the ‘soil is in a suit- 
able state, when, once in the 
ground, the sets go on without a 
check, At planting time the boxes 
are taken out as they are, the sets 
are put direct from them into the 
trenches, and the result is a petr- 
fect set with sprouts undamaged. 
I have dwelt on this at length, as 
upon the proper selection and 
treatment of tha sets the crop to 
a great extent depends. 


— Soil and Preparation of the 
Same, — ~ 


The quality and quantity of 
ground to be set aside for Potato 
culture must, of course, be deter- 
mined by the cultivator. Potatoes 
may be and are grown excellently 
in nearly every class of soil, al- 
though the best results may. be ex- 
pected from sandy loam. It is just 
here, however, that a little judi- 
cious experimenting, together with 
an intelligent observation of your 
neighbour’s crop, may come in 
useful. Take notice of those sorts 
which do well in your immediate 
neighbourhood on soil similar to 
your own, test their keeping and 
cooking qualities where possible, 
and make your selection of vari- 
eties accordingly. Should you de- 
sire to grow for the show table, 
the appearance of the tuber must 
also be studied. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that tubers quite 
suitable for both purposes may be 
obtained by observant selection, 


As regards preparation of the 
soil, for my own part, when- 
ever possible, I practice and 
strongly recommend autumn dig- 
ging and manuring, then leaving 
the ground rough to get the bene- 
fits accruing from frost and rain. 
Give a liberal manuring with half- 
rotted stable manure, trenching 
the same in at least 1 foot. By 
this process there will be a friable, 
mellow top crust at planting time, 


which will work evenly and easily. 


I am well aware that on the point: 


of autumn digging and manuring 


expert opinion differs ; however, I 
contend that ground so prep 
in nine cases out of ten is in a far 
more suitable condition to receive 
the sets and gives better results 


than when prepared and planted % 


good natural manures cannot be 


straight away in spring. 


obtained, artificial must be used. 
There are at the 
many excellent sorts of. Potato 
manure on the market; but for 
those who like to prepare their 
own, the undermentioned is an ‘ex- 
cellent mixture : Three parts super- 
phosphate, two parts kainit and 
two parts sulphate off ammonia. 
Sow it broadcast over the ground 


before commencing to plant at the — 


rate of 8ibs. to tolbs. per square 
rod. This mode of application en- 
courages root formation and the 
tender rootlets run less risk of 
damage by contact with the strong 
chemicals than when the manure is 
sown in the trenches in quantity. 


The principle to guide us here 


must be to see that sufficiant space 


is given to every plant to mature 
and absorb sun and air, ‘according 
to the character of the variety 
and the state of the soil. There is 
no doubt that close planting is a 
source of disease, resulting as it 
does in a drawn weakly haulm, 
which, when saturated with mois- 
ture and without sufficient space 
for air and sun to penetrate and 


dry it falls a prey to disease and — 


the’ crop is worthless. 
in planting 
would probably have been ob- 
tained. ; \ 


W th cane 


The following are safe distances 
to plant : Early varieties, 
ifom set to: set, 1S inches tora2 
feet, between the rows; second 
“eatlies and small top varieties, 12 
inches to sixteen inches from _ set 
to set, 2 feet to 2% feet between 
the rows ; main crop—15 inches to 
18 inches ‘fe om set to set, 3 feet to 
4 feet between the rows. 


— Cultivating. — 


If good results are desired this 
must be carefully attended to. As 


soon as the growth shows above 


ground lightly fork or hoe care- 
fully between the rows, thus keep- 
ing down weeds and making the 
soil more suitable for earthing up. 
Careful attention must be given 


to earthing up as growth progress- a 


es, and when it is apparent that 
the haulms will be bruised by fur- 


ther working among them the final 


present time ~ 


the opposite result 


‘t foot 


: 


eare to draw the soil well 
around the 
_ leave a hollow for the reception of 
moisture around them. 


. 
~ 


i 
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re e : 
earthing should be given, taking 
up 


stems and not to 


< 


, 
« 


— Disease. — 


The old saying, ‘; Prevention is 
better than cure,’’ is very applic- 
able to Potato culture, and those 
who wish to raise a crop of good- 
clean, sound tubers, free from 
disease, should spray their crop 
occasionally during the growing 
period with some good prepara- 
tion of Bordeaux mixture. The re- 
sult will more than repay for the 
trouble taken. Earthing up will 
prevent spores of the potato dis- 
ease being washed from the haulm 
to the tubers in the event of the 
former being attacked. = — - 


— Ants. — 


Ants are usually more of a nui- 
sance in a garden than a _ pest. 
Some people blame them for cut- 
ting the leaves of certain plants, 
but it is doubtful. The worst 
thing they do is to carry aphides 
or perhaps scale from one part of 
a plant to another, as they feed 

upon the sugary excrescences from 
the excretory tubes of those  ani- 

mals. There are many things 
that are disagreeable to ants, such 
as carbolic acid, and a little of 
this scattered round about the en- 
trance to their nests would help to 
drive them away. In some cases 
they are not easily driven away, 
but if they are persistently harried 
by one or other means they leave 


7 


_ the grounds. 


— Slugs and Snails. — 


One of the oldest remedies for 
slugs is qpicklime, which is most 
effective when scattered over the 


slugs while they are out feeding at 
night. A good guard against slugs 
is to have the ground perfectly 
clean, with nothing in it except 
the plants intended to be grown. 
They are very fond of certain cul- 
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tivated plants, but it is certain 
that grass and other herbage give 
slugs both food and_ shelter, A 
great remedy, therefore, is to keep 
the ground thoroughly clean whe- 
ther plants are being grown there 
or not. For instance, the ground 
should not be allowed to lie in a 
weedy state during the autumn 
nor winter. As soon as it becomes 
vacant it should be turned over 
and left in the rough if not want- 
ed at once. 


—_——_-@_—_——_—_———_- 


Soils and Manures. 


— Fowl Manure. — 


Fowl manure is most valuable 
when gathered daily or weekly 
from the fowl house and laid, in 


some shed where it will get quite 
dry and keep in that fashion until 
used. It can then be distributed 
over the ground for the crops in- 
tended. If dry, it is chiefly a 
nitrogenous manure. If allowed 
to get wet it loses some of its 
nitrogen and the remaining man- 
urial value would largely depend 
upon the phosphates it) . contained.| 
In preparing ground for Onions, 


Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, etc., the 
top spit of soil might have a 
dressing of fowl manure simply 


hoed into the soil when preparing 
the ground for sowing. You can, 
however, use it for a great variety 
of crops, and if dried it would be 
very powerful, and we caution you 
not to use too much of it on. any 
any piece of ground nor allow it 
to get in heaps or lumps. It should 
be evenly and equally distributed. 


— Coal Ashes and Heavy Soil. — 


are not a manure, 
they merely alter the mechanical 
condition of the soil, making it 
more porous for water to drain 
away. Road scrapings are much 
more valuable as well as the 
scourings of ditches, consisting 


Coal ashes 


; , 
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largely, it may be, of 
indeed any vegetable matter may 
be employed. In the course of a 
few years as this vegetable matter 


sand, and 


decays the soil will become dark 
in colowr, indicating a greater 
fertility. Of course, it is possible 


to overdo it with decaying veget- 
able matter, but a dressing of lime 


would counteract the acidity of 
sourness that might be brought 
by such heavy applications of 


vegetable matter, 


—————@—____ 


Hens and Potatoes. 


A correspondent to the “‘ Rural 
New Yorker ’’ contributes the fol- 
lowing interesting experience of 
raising two crops on the same 
piece of ground at the same 
time. Possibly the American hen 
is less enterprising or less curious 
than her Australian sister. He 
writes :— 


The best crop I have found for 
a henyard is the potato crop. I 
once grew the finest crop of pota- 
toes in my henyard that I ever 
grew, and at the least expense. 
All I did was to plant the potato 
seed and dig the crop. The hens 
did the weeding, harrowing, fertil- 
izing and keeping the bugs off the 
vines. The potatoes were the fin- 
est I ever grew, not a _ scab or 
blemish of any kind, as the ground 
was free from a worm or larva of 
any description. I had one half 
acre and dug 100 bushels of pota- 
toes. It took 200 hens to care 
for the half acre. I found by 
experience that a lesser number of 
hens will not keep the weeds down 
nor the bugs off, but a larger 
number of hens will make the land 
too rich. All the droppings of the 
year go on to the crop. By this 
plan there is no moving of fences 
nor fouling of the land. How do 
I prevent the fowls from scratch- 
ing out the nefw potatoes? I place 
on top of the ground all the pota- 
toes the fowls can eat and I find 
they will not dig out any of the 
potatoes. They are like bipeds 
without feathers in that they don’t 
dig when they have what they 
want without exertion. I scatter 
the grain well over the yard and 
right over the hills of potatoes, 
and the hens keep the whole sur. 
face scratched over, and not a weed 
appears. I give some green food 
at the evening feeding. I grew a 
crop adjoining this henyard and 
secured a vield of one-half as many 
hushels to the acre. 
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Distribution of Fruit and 
Vegetables. 


Adelaide is probably more _ richly 
blessed than most cities; at all events 
there must be few which can within a 
ten-mile radius produce such a varied 
assortment of fruit and vegetables of 
such excellent quality. Our fruit shows 
are no doubt equal to anything exhibited 
in any part of the world. So far, then, 
we have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves. So far, and no further. It 
is not too much to say that, when this 
luscious fruit and excellent vegetable 
leave the orchard and garden, we lose 
points to a tenth rate provincial English 
town, and are simply not in it compared 
to an American or European city of 
equal importance. What is wrong? 
Just everything. Packing, display, dis- 
tribution. We as consumers do not pay 
enough for our packing and advertise- 
ment, and far too much for distribution. 
What is tthe remedy? Just one word— 
co-operation. 


Co-operative work fair to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. Surely it is possi- 
ble. It has been, on the whole, success- 
ful in handling the big wholesale prob- 
lems of the industry; cannot it_get down 
to the retail side of the question? Not 
worth while. It seems to us that it is 
very much worth while. We do not be- 
lieve that at present 10 per cent. of the 
households of the city and suburbs eat 
as much fruit and as varied fruit as 
they would were it more easily procur- 
able and at least 50 per cent. simply do 
not know what fruit is as a healthful, 
regular article of diet. The position is 
not so bad in vegetables, but there is 
room for improvement even there. At 
present the grower says in effect, “I 
can grow good fruit, but I can’t make 
anybody eat it.’ The sooner the grower 
recognises that he not only has to grow 
the fruit but makes it his business to 
make the consumer want to eat it, the 
better it will be for both parties. How 
can the grower make the consumer want 
to eat his fruit? Easily. In three 
words. 


Pack it nicely. 
Talk about it loudly. 
Deliver it cheaply. 


Are these not just the three things 
which he does not do and which he does 
not seem to think are in any sense his 
business? Of course they are. Yes; 
just those three things are to-day selling 
millions of tons of fruit and vegetables 
over the world. Why, when applied to 


the good fruit grown at the Reedbeds, 
Paradise, Uraidla, etc., should it not be 
equally successful in selling more fruit? 
What is the position? We believe it is 
to be that while the average grower gets 
no more than he earns, the average con- 
sumer pays for much more than he gets. 
“Cheaply grown and dearly sold” applies 
very truly to fruit and vegetables in and 
around the fair city of Adelaide. The 
question is: Why? 


In the first place it comes down prin- 
cipally to a question of distribution. 
What are the sources of supply avail- 
able to the ordinary householder?, We 
have a wholesale market, a retail mar- 
ket, fruit and vegetable shops, perambu- 
latory barrows, and itinerant hawkers 
(many hawkers, in fact), and whichever 
way you look at it, the way is long from 
the orchard or garden to the consumers’ 
table, and fruit and vegetables are apt 
to stale on the journey. The very es- 
sence of the business should be prompt- 
ness between the earth in the growers’ 
garden and the cooking pot on the con- 
sumer’s stove, and the present round- 


about methods do not exactly lend theme — 


selves to promptness, or what naturally 
follows, cheapness. 


At first sight it may appear that the 
sources of supply mentioned are ade- 
quate and liberal, but such an idea will 
hardly bear close inspection. We can 
certainly go to the wholesale market 
and buy a bag of potatoes, a bushel of 
peas, a case of tomatoes or fruit, and 
get it first hand, but having purchased 
it we have to get it home, and in any 
case the average householder hasn’t 
time to do his marketing, and the house- 
wife hasn’t the inclination and doesn’t 
want wholesale quantities, anyway. 


We can go to the retail market at 
stated times and buy, we believe cheap- 
ly and well, but few people care to 
spend an _ evening bargaining for a 
week’s supply or carting the things 
home. We have seen _paterfamilias 
wrestling with a bag of potatoes, mater- 
familias with a couple of bulky cab- 
bages, and their assorted offspring with 
various packages, from a bundle of as- 
paragus to a peck of peas, but the spec- 
tacle was not encouraging, nor when 
the time, temper, and tram fares are 
taken into account, was the result par- 
ticularly economical. 


We can buy our fruit and vegetables 
at shops, but considering that out of 
every 1/, we pay 4d. for rent and taxes 
and 4d. for the shopkeepers’ profit, 
handling and wastage, we buy what we 


_ which is not a great deal. 


want at a pretty dear rate. Some shops 


display their goods well, and some do 


not. There still remains the question 
of getting one’s purchases home. — 


The barrow men are said to fill a "i 


long-felt want. 
they certainly do all that can be expec- 
ted of them. Some people even say that 
they depend more on display than on the 


“merit of the goods they have to sell. 


In any case, they sell only in small 
quantities, and many people have a de- 
cided objection to publicly buying their 
household supplies in the open street. 


_ The final resort for the average 
householder is the “vegetable man,” who 
may be daily seen traversing our subur- 


ban high roads and bye-ways. Poor 
fellow; he gets up early and often 
washes himself, which is apparently 
more than his attendant “boy” often 


does. Certainly he has our sympathy, 
for he at all events earns all he gets, 
‘Think of the 
weary miles he travels for his scat- 
tered customers. Think of the nerve 
strain of being reasonably polite to a 
fussy housewife who won’t have two- 
pennyworth of beans which he has, but 
wants two-pennyworth of peas, which 
he has not, or being obliged to listen to 
an animated discussion as to whether 
the family is to be regaled on rhubarb 
or gooseberry, in both of which commo- 
dities he is short, and being obliged for 
his own sake to put in a word as to the - 
rival advantages of stewed cherries. Is 
it any wonder that one often meets the 
“vegetable man” coming with a. still 
laden basket (having successfully dodg- 
ed a dog, which he cannot properly and 
justly kick because the “missus” is look- 
ing on,) from our suburban homes with 
a face which suggests a visit to the 
dentist and quite forbids a casual re- 
mark as to the state of the weather. 


The trouble of the thing is that he is a 


quite unnecessary, rather cumbersome 
and very expensive link in the chain 


which begins in the garden and {ends in’ 


the kitchen. 


- 


(To be Continued.) ; 
SS SS 


In packing fruit, whatever 
cases are used grade the fruit to size 
ind ripeness, fill to the brim, give — 


a gentile shake to settle all dows, 4 


and finish the packing in such a 
manner as will ensure its opening vp _ 
in the best condition for consump- 
tion, 


On the score of display | a 


size 


of Light on Fruit. 


sence 
periments have been made to 
scertain the influence that light 
ercises on the eam of 
says The Mark Lane Express, 
the results are interesting, The 
riments were made by letting 
1 fruit ‘ripen (1) in bags that shut 
all rays of light; (2) in’ trans- 
arent bags giving an attenuated 
t; (3) fruit exposed to full day- 
: The trials were made on 
Des, cherries, pears, apples, &c. 
m the results it would appear 
at light is absolutely necessary only 
ng the first stages of the forma- 
tion of fruit and grain. After this 
al stage had“ passed the © fruit 
Ss able to complete its develop- 
ment and maturity equally well in 
obscurity as in full light, although 
ndev the influence of the Jatter a 
; Bests: amount of dry substance was 
acquired. It was observed that the 
best results were obtained when the 
growing fruit was under the influence 
of an attenuated light, and also that 
the acidity of the fruit was then 
diminished. 
i : 


* 
“g@ 


§ Oranges and Lemons. 


“The pr nciple orange 


growing 
countries of the world are the 
United States, Spain, Italy, 
and Palestine. The American 


ange industry is located in Cali- 
ia, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arizona and the’ total annual 
production is estimate at 2,000,000 
boxes. About three-fourths of ‘the 
merican production comes. from 
ifornia, the humber of boxes 
shipped in the IQTI-12" season be- 

4 137455952, and in I910-TT, 
he heavy freeze some 
months ago will reduce the 1912-13 
i ield much more than 50 per cent.; 
is not yet possible to estimate 
he full damage to the crop. The 
total acreage runs about II0,000. 
The Florida production has previ- 
sly run from 3,500,000 to 
,000 boxes annually, produced 
an estimated acreage of 59,000 
t the crop of the present season 
xpected to amount to 6,000,000 
S or more, and the output of 
will | doubtless average that 
or more. The number cf 


sections is given as  fol- 
:—Spain, 869,725,553; Italy, 
45,860; in Jaffa (Palestine), 
; Japan, 14,158,559 3 
Rico, 13,076,880; Cuba, 


ee 


; ds of oranges shipped in 1911 
the principal foreign produc- . 
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3,609,817. California has firnish- 
ed about 4o per cent. of the total 
orange supply of the world, The 
only sections of the world produc- 
ing lemons in commercial quanti- 
ties are southern California and 
southern Italy, especially Sicily. 
The acreage in lemon trees in Cali- 
fornia in 1912 was 31,478, and the 
Promega is given as about 
2,000,000 boxes as compared with 
American importations ©f 1,812,000 
boxes. In Italy about 50,000,000 
Ibs. of lemons are produced annual- 
ly. Boxes of lemons as_ received 
in New York from Italy run from 


68 tbs. to 78 tbs. per box.—Gro- 
cers’ Journal. 
———$— > _—_—_o-—_—_____— 


' The Cider Mill. 


Cider-making may be divided into 
two separate classes: Preparing sweet 
cider for consumption, and _ the 
making of cider into vinegar. 


In putting a first-class article upon 
the market, of course, both. classes 
must be entirely free from adultera- 
tion. Cider may be preserved sweet 
in. two ways—by heating and seal- 
ing, or by pasteurizing. The former 
method will always leave a decided 
cooked flavour, therefore the pas- 
teurizing method is the best. 


The common- way of making cider 
vinegar is to allow the cider to fer- 
ment and change to vinegar. 


This is a very unsatisfactory me- 
thod,' for several reasons. The 
strength of the vinegar increases 
year after year, and the time re- 
quired in which to convert the sugar 
to alcohol, and the alcohol to acetic 
acid, of proper strength, is too long 
to be profitable. 


Therefore, the use of vinegar gene- 


-rators is the most satisfactory method 


of vinegar making, Unlike most in- 
dustries, a complete cider and vinegar 


, plant may be put into operation at 


a relatively small cost, and increased 
as to capacity as required.. A cider 
plant may also be used in the hand- 
ling of other fruits, such as berries, 


~ grapes, &c. 


Every community where fruit is 
grown to any extent should support 
a cider mill, which will, by. making 
a market for the culls, induce apple 


_growers to sort apples closer, selling 


only first-class stock. Clearing up 
the windfall apples would help check 
the orchard pests, and bring to the 
apple grower an income from what 
to many is a total loss——-Wisconsin 
Horticulture, . 
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Cherries Preserved in Brine. 


An industry which has reached 
important proportions as an Ita- 
lian export, consists of cherries 
preserved in the following manner. 
They are first placed in the fumes 
of sulphur and then packed in 
casks with very strong brine. The 
chief place of export is to the 
United States. On arrival the 
fruit is sorted out, the best being 
sold for the purpose of flavouring 
some of the various stimulants, 
which, under different names, form 
the speciality of American bars, 
the second best are preserved in 
brandy in the usual way, and the 
remainder are used for the general 
purposes of confectionery. 


—_—__—_@—__—_____ 
Peach Brown Rot. 


The following directions are given 
in Bulletin No. 2 of the Missouri 
Board of Horticulture :— 


After petals drop, spray with 
8.8.50 self-boiled lime-sulphur. 


A month before the fruit ripens, 
spray with 8.8.50. 

Preparation. — 8lbs. fresu stone 
lime and 8ibs. of sulphur to 50 
gallons of water. 


Place the lime in a barrel, 
pour on enough water to 
most cover it. As soon as 
lime begins to slake, add the 
phur, which should first be run 
through a sieve to break up the 
lumps. ‘The mixture should be con- 
stantly stirred, and more water 
added as needed to form a_ thick 
paste at first, and then gradually 
a thin paste. The lime will _sup- 
ply enough heat to boil the mix- 
ture several minutes. As soon as 
it is well slaked water should be 
added to cool the mixture and pre- 
vent further cooking. It is then 
ready to be strained into the spray 
ats diluted and applied. 

It is very important, especially 
with hot lime, to cool the mixture 
quickly by adding a few buckets of 


and 
al- 
the 
sul- 


water as soon as the lumps of 
lime have slaked down. The in- 
tense heat, violent boiling, and 


constant stirring result in a uni- 
form mixture of finely divided sul- 
phur and lime, with only a_ very 
small percentage of sulphur in so- 
lution. 

Mr. W. J. Allen says that when 
making the lime-sulphur at the 
N.S.W. Government orchards, they 
have found it necessary to> cook 
the wash much longer than is re- 
commended. 


Prevention of the Growth . 


of Suckers from Stumps. 


The best way to effect the de- 
struction of suckers or to prevent 
their growing is, if the trees are to 
be ring-barked, to ring-bark in a dif- 
ferent fashion to the usual me 


thod of cutting out a ring of bark ~ 


and sapwood. Cut straight in for the 


upper part of the Ting, but cut down 


slantwise at the bottom part, leaving 
the bark standing up like.a fringe, 
removing, of course, the detached 
ring of bark. Then with an oilcan or 
teapot, pour behind this fringe a small 
quantity of “Peardoom.” Or make a 
mixture of 1 1b. white arsenic, 1% Ib. 
soda crystals, % Ib. saltpetre, 1 gallon 
water, diluted to double the quantity, 
if hecessary. This mixture will de- 
stroy not only the trees but the roots, 
and consequently no suckers will ap- 
pear.—Queensland Journal. 


Age of Apple Trees. 


An interesting note on the lon- 
gevity of apple trees appears in an 
English paper, which says: 


The oldest apple tree we know 
of is the original tree of Bram- 
ley’s Seedling growing in one of 
the orchards at Southwell, Notts. 
This, we believe, is over eighty 


yeats of age. It is a grand old 
veteran, but, as may be expected, 
showing signs of age in the partial 
decay of some of its limbs; but to 
all appearance to the contrary its 
life may be extended to consider- 
ably over a hundred years. 


We were speaking on this subject 
a few days ago to an old Scottish 
gardener, who said that’ 
three years ago he revisited the 
home of his childhood—a garden 
of which his father took charge in 
1844, near Glasgow. At that time 
there were some large 


at least twenty years of age. They, 
were there still, thus making them 
upwards of eighty years old. 


The first time Ribston Pippin is’ 


mentioned is in the catalogue of the 
Brompton Park Nurserv in 1785. 
The original tree was raised at 
Ribston Park, Knaresborough, 
where it was blown down in 19%o. 
It was afterwards supported by 
stakes in a horizontal position, and 
continued to produce some fruit 
until it died in 1835. Soon after- 
wards a sucker from the roots of 
the old tree grew up and formed a 
tree, which, we believe, is _ still 
alive. 


7 


about. 


Saeees to fruit crops, and should 
Keswick _ 


Codlin Apples trees in the garden — 


lowed access to it. 


seed 


Sanies imaginative VAsmerd eae? pote 
growers have had a dream that if 
every citizen. of. that great “and 
glorious country, and his wife and 
little ones, ate five apples every” day 
the result would be health and happi- 
ness for the inhabitants and profits. 
for the growers. Such a diet has 
been proposed for, the salvation of 
the nation. ‘The physicians : might. 
relapse into. a lean and hungry state 
and refuse to eat. apples, but when 
physicians are poor the ‘Nation ist 
happy—such is. the logic of the in- 
spired apple growers. With every | 
person on a diet of five apples a day _ 
the United States would present ae | 
fat and jubilant aspect to all creation, | 
It would become ,a_ nation of — no 
disease, no grouches, and few phy- 
sicians, and all apple growers would © 
be listed with the idle rich. No sug- 
gestion having as its origin the desire 
of producers to sell a product ever 
before had such an altruistic secon- j 
dary motive, 


Byer V " 

The dream is alluring, says an ex- 
change, and it is perhaps useless for v 
an ordinary unimaginative, statistical 2 
person to reply that if every person, | : 
infants included, were on a five- — 
a-day diet the supply would be ex- — 
hausted in a month. It lures in spite — 
of statistics of production and trans-_ 
portation. Its only drawback lurks ‘ 
in the thought that after a month — 
there might be no apple pie, dump : 
lings and no cider, ; 


Starlings, sparrows, yaptie: bind 
and silver eyes will do much. 


destroyed. without remorse. 
rie growers . should ‘combine 
and set apart a day ‘each nesting ge 
season for destroying as many of 
these feathered pests as_ pos 
and in a few years their poe 
would benefit to a very appreci 
extent. Sparrows may be de 
troyed at any time by, strewin 
poisoned wheat on any freshly 
plot of ground, provided, of cou 
that domestic animals are not 
Sparrows. 
very cunning, and Seat not to 
spread about on undug 
ground, but with newly turned 
ground they s to think a 
jthe seed has. heen turned up © 
the soil, and will eat at t greedil AL 


“Thou h little known in Adelaide, 
A the custard apple, which, of course, 
a not an apple at all, is well known 
mein = Sydney, where a considerable 
quantity i is imported from Brisbane 
and northern towns of Queensland. 
Plt, is’ not attractive to the taste 
at first it is said, but we have 
heard it described as a “fruit 
_ salad with the sugar and cream 
thrown in.” ‘The fruit sold in Syd- 
ney at 6d. and 1/ each, is about 
the size of a cricket ball, rough 
and somewhat pineapoley in ap- 
pearance with the colour rather 
q _ resembling a passion fruit. Some 
varieties, of which there are many, 
. grow to a much larger size, 20 Ths. 
being about the limit. The pulp, 
Bs when ripe, is verv soft and mellow 
. 


and is usually eaten with a spoon. 
- The word custard is very appro- 
& priate, It is too much a tropical 
fruit to ever become widely grown 
a in our State, but probably it would 
-. grow and fruit in some * districts 
under svecially favourable condi- 

tions. Heat and moisture are ne- 

cessary, the former, at all events, 
we can venerally sunoly. Tt can 

be readily grown from seed but 
does not come true. It is said to 

travel well so there is no reason 
why it should not be seen more 
often in Adelaide. It is growing 
; in favour in South Africa and we 

_ find the following interesting note 
bi on the subject in a recent issue of 
- the Union Acricultural Journal in 
connection with a svecimen illus- 
_ trated which weiched 21 ths., which 
> is, it remarks, by no means ab- 


% +The ‘custard apple has a very 
4 wide range in South Africa; it is 
- grown successfully in the “warmer 
3 districts of the Transvaal, Natal 
a and Cape Provinces. Propacation 
6 simple, as the tree grows readily 
from seed, but as in “the case of 
~ most other fruits, it cannot be 
_ depended er to reproduce itself 
pr ; ae fe ee 


hose 
a 


; wigs Stocks of Apples. Almonds, 
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‘true from seed’’: recourse there- 


fore is had to grafting. 


From what may be gathered 
from Indian writers on the subject 
it would appear that the custard 
apple tree has a decided weakness 


for growing out of cracks and 
crannies on trocks, old walls, and 
other similar situations. Possibly 
in the wild state this may be the 
case, and so assuming the cor- 
rectness of this statement one is 
unprepared to read that “a deep 


stony soilis generally suitable, but 
alluvial produces ¢ood specimens.” 
From whot the writer has seen in 
South Africa, both the best grown 
trees and the finest fruit are pro- 
duced in the deep free loams. It 
is ‘necessary, however, for the 
tree to succeed that a frostless 
situation is selected in which to 
plant it, that plenty of room be 
allowed for the spread of its roots 
and branches, and that it receives 
such attention with the pruning 
shears and cultivator as is meted 
out, to anv fruit tree when planted 
in orchard form. When single trees 


are grown in a garden it mav be 
possible to afford them plenty of 
liquid cow manure, and to this 
particular dressing they seem to 
respond more readily than to 


any other. In the case of a small 
plantation this system would be 
more difficult to carry out, but in 


case cow manure were obtainable 


it should certainly be used and a 
complete fertilizer applied biennial- 
Iv. The custard apple is supposed 
to be one of those fruits for which 
a taste must be acquired. One 
Indian writer states he has ‘never 
met a European who was partial 
to it”; from what one can see 
and hear in South Africa, there- 
is no need to acquire a taste for 
it, the taste is here. but suffictent 
of the fruit to gratify it is absent. 
That this should he the case con- 
sidering the ease with which the 
trees can be grown, would in an 


Late H. Wicks, 
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older country appear remarkable, 
but in South Africa it is not sin- 
gular, when one considers the size 
of the country and the numerous 
other channels, even in fruit grow- 
ing, which invite the attention and 
energy of our farmers. It must 
not be assumed, however, that no- 
thing has been done in the produc- 
tion of this fruit; the trouble is 


that too little effort has been made 


and insuflicient notice taken of its 
possibilities. There is every rea- 
son why further planting should 


take place to supply our own mar- 
It is possible also that in 
time an export business will de- 
velop, as the custard apple is in a 
class by itself as a shipping fruit, 
and can be sent with success from 


South Africa to almost: any part 
of the world—R. A. Davis, Chief © 
Division of Horticulture. 


Summer Pruning. 


Summer pruning is often done 
while the rapidly-growing shoots 
are young and succulent, by  nip- 
ping off their points with finger 
and thumb, and is more generally 


known as “ pinching’? than prun- 
ing, though it is pruning to all 
- intents and purposes, and is 


powerful for good or evil according 
to the time when it is done and the 
amount or lack of intelligence and 
knowledge put in every pinch. Dur- 
ing the last. few years the tendency 
has been towards doing this work 
at a later date than formerly, 
when most of the shoots have be- 
come too tough, and woody in 
texture for pinching, and must be 
cut off with the knife or secateurs 
to sever them in a neat, workman- 
like manner. .Do not just break 
the shoots and leave them on the 
tree to wither and fall off on their 
own accord. No. advantage is 
gained by this, but the disadvan. 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 


@KS Bros., 


We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines. 


-A. 


Riverside and Balhannah, Payneham 


45 acres of faultlessly grown Fruit Trees, 
Aprieots, Cherries, Plums and Prunes, Pears, Peaches, Quinces, etc. etc. 


_ Visitors met by appointment at Balhannah Railway Station. 
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tages are obvious. Light and air 
is kept out of the centre of the 
tree ; it makes your trees look un- 
sightly ; and double work is en- 
tailed, as the tree must afterwards 
be gone over to remove the frac- 
tured shoots. 


The time for summer pruning 
depends on the climate, the soil, 
the variety, and very often the in- 
dividual characteristics of the tree, 
so that it is hard to state the 
exact time to begin. 


Summer pruning comprises se. 
veral varied but related’ operations, 
such as disbudding or rubbing off 
unnecessary buds, which is done 
in early spring as the shoots are 
bursting, and if mecessary con- 
tinued during the summer, An im- 
mense amount of good may be 
done by alert orchardists in the 
eration of disbudding. It is better 
to prevent unnecessary growth at 
the start by rubbing off ‘the shoots 
than by cutting these off after- 
wards. A walk through his or- 
chard in early spring will enable 
the fruitgrawer to eliminate these 
buds where shoots are not re 
quired. 

The objects of summer pruning 
are :— 

1. To regulate the growth of the 
tree and suppress superfluous 
shoots and branches. 

2. To maintain a proper balance 
of the ‘tree by retarding the 
growth of the strong shoots and 
so deviate the sap to the weaker 
growth. 

3. To induce the formation of 
fruit spurs exactly’ where they are 
best placed—that- is, on the under 
part of the tree. 

In young trees the principles of 
summer pruning are restricted to 
disbudding and regulating the 
growth, ' and in the case of older 


trees to promote fruitfulness. To 
properly shape a young tree the 
best instruments are always with 


you—viz., finger and thumb. 


C. A. SMITH & 0. 
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® Packing Apples. 


(By E. Meeking, Senior Fruit Inspector, 
Victoria. ) 


—A Plea for the Introduction of the 
Diagonal-Numerical System of Pack- 
ing Apples.— : 


The old adage “Show me a_ man’s 
friends, and I'll tell you his character” 
may well be transposed for application 
in a business sense by saying, “Show me 
a man’s goods and I'll judge his com- 
mercial status.’ This is particularly the 
case in an industry such as our over- 
sea fruit export’'trade, in which our 
fruits are consigned to markets at the 
other end of the world, and where the 
buyer (who seldom or never comes in- 
to personal contact with the producer 
or seller) has no standard whereunder 
he may judge the commercial standing 
of the latter except by the general ap- 
pearance and quality of his wares. The 
contention often quoted by many of our 
exporters, that buyers on the London 
and Continental markets take no note 
of the appearance and make-up of the 
packages enclosing our fruits, but that 
these solely judge the fruits on their 
own merits, is not altogether correct. 
Packages encasing commodities such as 
fresh fruits which are sold in their ori- 
ginal containers are, from a marketing 
point of view, part and parcel of the 
goods themselves, and the attractiveness, 
or otherwise, of the packages may 
rightly be considered as having a great 
influence on the mind of the buyer—in 
short, to be a factor of prime import- 
ance in determining the value of thv 


goods. Fruits carefully graded witli 


- regard to size, color, and general quality, 


put up in distinctive and attractive pack- 
ages, and branded with grade marks, in 
a sense, sell themselves, as they save 
the agent and’ buyer an infinite amount 
of trouble in determining their value. 
Of course, bad fruit cannot be expected 
to realise high prices, even if enclosed 
in good packages, but, all other thirgs 
being equal, there is little doubt that 
consignments put up in attractive man- 
ner will realise better prices than will 
consignments where such has been neg- 
lected. 


The object is to show that up to now 
sufficient consideration has not been 
given by our exporters to this aspect of 
the subject, nor, also, to the fact that 
the introduction of new and improved 
methods, both in the style of package 
used and in the manner in which our 
fruits are packed, is of urgent necessity 


‘of the Fruit Cases Act. 


7 abeembare ros! 


Q 
, 


if we wish to maintain te position. we ete 


have already established in connexion 


with our oversea fruit export industry 


on the London and Continental markets, 


It is intended to further show that the. 


best means whereby this desirable end. 
may be attained will be i the general 
adoption of the so-called numerical sys- 
tem of packing fruit. ‘ 
_—History of Numerical Packing.— 
This system originated some years 
ago in California in connection with the 
packing of oranges for transport over 
long distances. The pack, which was 
termed the ‘diagonal pack,” was not at — 
first instituted with the idea of .adopt-— 
ing a fumerical standard, but was used 
because it furnished the best system of 
putting up fruits with the maximum of 
tightness combined with a minimum of 
bruising. It was later discovered that, 
in order to® put up fruits of various 
grades, a numerical system of packing — 
could be applied under the diagonal 
pack. After California had been pack- 
ing for some time under the numerical 
the system gradually spread through the 
Western States of the United States and 
Canada, being voluntarily adopted by 
the growers themselves, and its superior- 
ity over the older methdds is now so 
universally acknowledged that it has 
been made the subject of legislation 
within the past three or four years in 
both countries of the American Conti- 


~ nent. 


— Capacity Standards and Numerical 
Standards Contrasted. 

In this country an. attempt has been 
made to protect the. purchaser by the 
passage through the Legislature in 1906 
Under this _ 
measure, cases of various sizes based — 


upon the imperial bushel standard have 


been adopted. In order: to suit the 


‘packing of different varieties of fruits, 


and also to meet the varying require- — 
ments of the local, inter-State, and over- 
sea export trades, these packages vary 
in shapes as well as measurements; but_ 


‘the cubical capacities of all cases Layeule i 
been fixed to provide that, as nearly as 
possible, these shall contain, by mea- 


hel, or one-half bushel | 


vance on the old haphazard methods of - 
putting up fruits in any sized packages, — 


and although they have proved of much 8 


benefit to the trade by suppressing,. or, 
at least, lessening the dishonest. prac: 


of fruit asm 
may be required. Although these stan- 
dards by measurement are a great ad- 
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~ tice of selling fruit in under-sized cases, 


a 


yet it would appear that, for many fruits 
to which a numerical standard may be 
applied, the capacity standard does not 
nearly give so good a guarantee to the 
purchaser as does the numerical stand- 
ard. This is particularly so when, un- 
der the numerical system, the 
chaser becomes thoroughly acquainted 
with the meanings of the trade 
criptions which are placed on the out- 
side of packages. Before proceeding to 
explain why this is so, it may be well 


pur- 


des- 


to state that, while the wholesale trade, 


and particularly the oversea export sec- 
tion of that trade, is under review, yet 
the numerical system is also eminently 
adapted for a local single case retail 
trade. In the Western States of the 
North American Continent, two. sizes 
of cases, or boxes, as they are termed in 
America, have in the past been generally 
adopted by the growers for numerical 
packing. These are respectively called 
the “standard,” or Washington box, and 


the “special,” or Canadian box. The 
- inside measurements of these boxes are 
as follows— 

“Standard” (Washington), 10% in. 
x 114% in. x 18 in—2,173 cubic 
inches. 

“Special” (Canadian), 10 in. x 11 


in. x 20 in—2,200 cubic inches. They 
are usually constructed of spruce and 
pine cut as follows—Ends, 34 in.; sides, 
3% in. (one piece each). Tops and bot- 
toms (two pieces each), 3-10 in. to 4 
in., according to the strength of the 
material used. Growers in the Western 
States of America in the past used both 
boxes, because it was considered that 
both sizes of packages were necessary 
to provide for the packing of all grades 
of fruit. This idea is now, however, dis- 
carded, as it has been found that for all 
practical purposes the Canadian case is 
sufficient. For shipping purposes they 
should go twenty-four boxes to the ton 
(40 cubic feet measurement). The 
tops and bottoms are fastened with, four 
cleats, each 34 in. x 34 in. x 11 in. 


—General description of various kinds 
of Numerical Packs.— 


wae packing under the numerical sys- 
tem, three kinds of pack are used, viz., 
the 2-1 pack, the 2-2pack, and the 3-2 
pack. ‘The 2-1 pack is so called be- 
cause the fruits, in counting the rows 
laterally, are arranged from one end of 


‘the box to the other in two long rows, 


plus one short row, or two short rows, 
plus one long row, as the case may be. 


: It thus takes three apples to reach dia- 
_gonally across the full width of the box. 


\ 


THE 


This pack is seldom used in the Canad- 


ian box,‘as this box is too wide to per- 


mit any but the largest sized apples to 


reach right across the case in diagonal 
rows of three. It may, however, be 
widely used in the Australian so-called 
“dump” case, In the 2-2 pack, the 
fruits are arranged in rows of two 
across the box. It thus takes four fruits 


of this pack to reach diagonally from 
one of the box to the other. In 
the 3-2 pack, if the count is commenced 
at one end of the box and counted hor- 
izontally to the other end, it will be seen 
that the apples are arranged horizontally 
in rows cf 3’s and 2's alternately, and 
that it takes five fruits to reach diagon- 
ally from one side of the box to the 
other. The fruits in all the above packs 
should be so arranged that the rows run 
in direct lines 
in straight diagonally. 
stance, in describing a pack, we might 
say that it was a 2-2, Orwa “3-2, 
8-8 pack. This would indicate that in 
the first instance there wonld be four 
rows with four fruits in each row, mak- 
ing a total of sixteen to a layer. As in 
the Canadian case, all 2-2 packs are 
four layers, or tiers, as they are named 
in America, deep, we would thus, in the 
pack under notice, have 16 x 4, or a 
total of 64 apples to the case. In the 
second instance there would be two 
rows containing eight fruits, and three 
containing eight fruits—8 plus 
8plus 8 plus 8plus 8, making a total 
of 40 fruits to the tier. With five tiers 
of apples in the case, this would give 
us 40 multiplied by 5, equal to 200 
fruits to the case. In the 2-1 and 3-2 
packs a variation in the number of 
apples to the tier .is often necessary. 
These will be described more fully later 
in the explanatory notes on the various 
schedules. To start the 2-1 pack, the 
first fruit must be placed in one of the 
corners at the end of the box nearest 
the packer. The left-hand corner. is the 


side 


and also 
For in- 


lengthways, 
lines 


4-4 


TOWS 


one usually chosen for this and all 
other packs. The second fruit should 
be placed in the opposite right-hand 


corner. The third fruit should be 
placed between these two fruits, and the 
fourth fruit should be placed in line 
with fruit No. 1 (i.e., in the left-hand 
corner), at the end nearest the packer. 
To start the 2-2 pack, the first fruit 
should be placed in the left-hand corner 
of the end of the case nearest, the 
packer, The second fruit should be 
placed against the end of the box about 
midway between the edge of the first 
fruit and the opposite side. The third 
and fourth fruits are fitted into the 
spaces between the first and second 
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placed fruits. If these first four apples 
are carefully packed, the rows of the 
tier fill easily In the 3-2 pack, a fruit 
is placed in each corner, with a third 
apple midway between. The fourth and 
fifth fruits are placed in the two 
spaces between the first three fruits. In 
all these packs, when ‘the first tier ts 
completed, it should be sufficiently tight 
to permit the box being held on end 
without the fruit falling out. To ob- 
tain the requisite tightness of the first 
tier, the apples should be placed in posi- 


tion rather loosely until the apples in 
the last rows of the tier are to be 
placed in the case. The portion of the 
tier then be 
tightened by the packer his 


already packed should 


inserting 


GURLEW BRANDY. 
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For years the Unly Branuy used 
in the Adelaide Hospital. 
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hands at the end of the tier and pull- 
ing the apples towards himself. The re- 
maining apples required to complete the 
tier should then be inserted at the end 
of the farthest from the packer. 
After the first tier has been packed, the 
second tier should be so packed that no 
fruits in this tier should directly rest 
upon the fruits in the tier below. This 
principle should be observed throughout, 
until the packing of the box is. com- 
pleted. The rows should be straight, 
both lengthways and diagonally. 


case 


The apples must be carefully select- 
ed with regard to. uniformity in size, 
color, and general quality, if an attrac- 
tive and properly packed case of fruit 
is desired. If the fruits are not care- 
fully selected with regard to equality in 
size before being placed in the case, the 
required number corresponding to the 
grade of the fruit cannot be packed. For 
example, if it was intended, when com- 
mencing to pack the case, to pack 175 
fruits, this could not be accomplished if 
the, packer were to introduce fruits 
which rightly belong to the grade which 
would run 200 fruits to the case. He 
would discover that his pack would be 
thrown out of line in many directions, 
and a buyer on examining the top layer 
would know at a glance thatthe case 
was incorrectly packed, even if the 
trade description indicated that the case 
contained the requisite number (1% 
fruits) —Sept., 1913. Victorian Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. 
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G. A. PREVOST & CO., 


25-27 Steamship Buildings, 
CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 
PORTERS, 
on Commission Only. 


Special attention given -to the 
Export of Fruit to English, Ger- 
man, and other Markets. 


Woodwool, Apple Wrapping Paper, 
Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in the 
regulation Export Sizes. 


All Orchardists’ requisites suppled 
at Lowest Rates. 


Agent for— 
The Harvey Orchard Ploughs and 
Cultivators. 


BAVE-U Motor Power Spray Pumps. 
On view at our North Terrace Store. 
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Valuation of Manures. 


In manuring for a crop it is not 


necessary to supply all the consti- 
tuents of food that the plant re- 
quires, since experience has shown 
that in orchard practice the 
plant is able to secure for itself 
from the soil a sufficient supply of 
certain elements of plant food. 
Other constituents again may be 
deficient, either from the nature of 
the soil or from the strain put 
upon it by the removal of crops 
grown. ‘The manurial constituents 
which have been found to be most 
beneficial when added to the soil 
are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash. Lime has . also often a 
marked effect on crops, but this is 
due not so much to its action as 
a plant food, as to the effect pro- 
duced on the other constitutents of 
the soil. The form of combination 
of the constituents of a manure 
considerably affect its value, since 
these must be in certain conditions 
to be available. This available 
condition is generally secured when 
the constituents are soluble in 
water or in the acid juices secret- 
ed by the rootlets of plants. 
Hence increased value is always 
given when the constituents are ju 
a soluble form, as) they are then 
more readily assimilated by plants. 


— Nitrogen. — 


The activity of nitrogen in vari 
ous forms of manure is a subject 
that has received much attention. 
The results obtained by Wagner, 
in which the experiments lasted 
over several years, and were iade 
with different crops, are as follows: 
_Nitrate of soda; 100; sulphate 
of ammonia, 90; blood, powdered 
horn, and green crops, 705 steamed 
bone-dust, fresh guano and meat 
guano, 60 ; farmyard manure, 45; 
wool dust, 30; powdered leather, 
x9. These numbers give a good 
general indication of 


tive value of these numbers, but 


the nature of the soil and seasons. 


will cause the effects to vary to a 
certain extent. 


— Phosphoric Acid. — 


This constituent in manures is 
generally in combination with lime 
as phosphate of lime. Since, how- 
ever, there are four different forms 
of phosphate of lime and since 
these differ, both in their commer- 
cial value and in their efficiency as 
plant food, it is important to 
know which of these forms the 
manure contains. There is prob- 


ably more confusion with regard to » 


these than with any other consti- 


the compara- _ 


tuent of manure. In natural raw 


phosphates the phosphoric acid is 


in the form of tricalcic phosphate, 
which is insoluble in water. The 
manufacturer of superphosphate of 
lime, however, converts it by the 
action of sulphuric acid, into mono- 


- ealcic phosphate, which is soluble. 
The amount of the latter is gener-_ 


allv expressed by manufacturers 
and vendors as “soluble 
phate.’’ When this is done the 
amount does not represent the 
true monocalcic phosvhate, but the 
amount of ~the original tricalcic 
which has been rendered soluble. 
This, of course, expresses a higher 


percentage, the ratio of monocalecic | 


phosphate to “soluble phosphate’”’ 
being about 1 to 13. Under  cer- 
tain conditions.a portion of the 
monocalcic phosphate becomes con- 
verted into a less soluble form— 
that of dicalcic phosphate—or, in 


some cases, into the phosphates of 


iron and alumina. In these forms 
it is known as retrograde or re 
verted phosphate, and while in- 
soluble in. water, it is soluble in a 
solution of ammonium citrate, 
consequently it is generally known 
as citrate soluble phosvhate. In 
basic slag the phosphoric acid is 
in the form of tetracaleic phos- 
phate, which is also more or less 
soluble in nitrate solution, and 
therefore of higher value than the 
tricalcic phosphate in bones, phos- 
phatic guano, rock phosphate, etc. 
Wagner, before auoted, gives the 
comparative values of various 
phosphatic manures, as follows :— 
Superphosphate of lime, too; basic 
slag (finest), 61; basic slaw (fine), 
58; raw guano, 30; basic slag 
(coarse), 13; bone meal, 10; co- 
prolite powder, 9. 


— Potash. — 


As all the salts of potassium 
used as manures are soluble 
water, the potash present may be 
considered to be of equal value 
in the various manures, and con- 
seauently, potash manures ere 
valued on one basis, viz., on the 
amount of potash they contain, 


_— Commercial Valuation of Man- 


ures. 


For the purposes of valuation, 
the money value is sometimes ex- 
pressed as the value per pound of 
the constituent, or, as is more 
generally the case, the price per 
unit, when it is known as_ the 
“unit value.” This unit value 
represents the value per ton of the 
manure for each one per cent. of 
the constituent present. — Lincoln 
Journal. 
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San Jose Scale. 


The life history of this scale is 
particularly interesting. The young 
insects which are born alive are 


provided with legs, thus enabling 


: 


~ 


ey 
ay 


_ them to crawl out from beneath 
the scale under which they were 
born and search for a_ place to 
settle. This takes a very short 
time. At this stage they are so 
small that it is difficult to see 
them without the aid of a strong 


glass or microscope. They area 
yellow in color while in _ this 


stage of development. 


When they have selected a_ suit- 
able place, they begin tg work their 
sucking tubes (which are remark- 
ably long for the size of the scale) 
into the bark, leaf or fruit wher- 
ever they are situated and begin 
to suck the sap from the tree. The 

_ Insect now loses all power of loco- 
motion and the scale is slowly 
formed over its back. At first, 
this scale is composed merely of a 
waxy secretion which exudes from 
from the back of the young  in- 
sect. As the insect beneath the 
scale grows, it molts or sheds its 
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skin and this forms another layer 
to the scale itself. As it becomes 
older, it turns to a distinctly dark- 
er color, due to the weather and 
the addition of the molted skin 
from the insect beneath it. 


It is very easy to distinguish be- 
tween the male and female insect. 
The former makes a scale which 
is oval, or elongated in form, 
while the latter makes a circular 
one. Although the female loses 
her legs, wings, and eyes, she _ re- 
tains her sucking tube and _ still 
continues to suck the sap from 
the tree and all her vitality is 
given up to producing young, The 
male insect is not so hopelessly 
fastened beneath its. scale, but 
very soon develops very, small lace 
like wings, legs, two pair of eyes, 
and feelers or antennae. ‘She male 
insect lives but a short time and 
takes no food. 


To show how rapidly the female 
multiplies, it is estimated that an 
average of 1,608,040,200 females 
would be produced from a_ single 
female in one season, with prob- 
ably at least an equal number of 
males, a total starting from a 
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I absolutely refuse to take second 
place with any remedy (no matter 
what price) for healing ‘Burns, 
Boils, Sores, Cuts, etc., or Bron- 
chitis in Children. 


(Signed) BATES’ SALVE. 


single female of 3,216,080,400 indj- 
viduals !’' It is very fortunate 
that all of these do not reach ma- 
turity. 


meee EEN) Seka 


Watering.—A splendid method of 
watering fruit trees in a_ small 
garden is to sink two or _ three 
earthenware pipes, say 2 or 4 in. 
in diameter, and about 18 in. or 24 
in. long around the tree, one end 
of the pipe being flush with the 
ground. When watering is neces- 
sary all you need do is to fill these 
pipes, and the water will gradual- 
ly permeate where most needed 
around the roots. Liquid manure 
may be applied with great effect 
in the same manner. Simple, but 
how, many know of the above 
practical idea and its saving of the 
water bill ? 
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Improved Patented Orchard Harness with movable draught, showing horse working quite clear 
of trees or vines, and cultivator quite close up to the roots or trellis. 


| COMPARE THE COST ! 


oa er re merc 


1 Set Orchard 
Harness, £3 2s, 6d. 
against value of 
Fruit under present 
conditions unavoid- 
ably destroyed. 


Improved 
Patent 


No. 3052/11, Nov. 14, 
1911. 


Orchard 
Harness 


How much damage 
is done, each year, §f 
in your Orchard, 
by the teams ? ? ? 


You can Save 
it all. 


ee ga EVERY ORCHARDIST of note is USING IT. oe 


x 


HOLDEN & FROST, ** 


The number of Sets sold, many of them repeat orders, is the best recommendation we can offer. 


dlers, Etc., 
Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 
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The Causes of Infertility. 


The following extract is from the 
Presidential Address delivered by F. 
B. Guthrie the Agricultural 
Section .of Australasian Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
Melbourne, 1913:— 


before 
the 


In all these cases we have toxic 
which are quite distinct 
from the infertile condition brought 


conditions 


about by soil-exhaustion, conditions 
which are not dependent upon the 
richness or poverty of the soil, and 


which no amount of manuring in the 
ordinary sense will remedy. Indeed, 
when we consider the large stores of 
plant food in average and even in 
poor soils, the comparatively small 
proportion removed by even the most 
exhausting crop, and the fact that 
this store of plant food is being con- 
stantly rendered available, it becomes 
difficult to realize that a few years’ 
cropping can effect such a complete 
removal of plant food as 
assume to take place if the soil is ex- 
hausted in the manner usually recog- 
nised. 


As a matter of fact analyses of 
European soils go to show that under 
continuous cultivation there is little 
or no differences in the mineral con- 
tent of the soil. In short, the in- 
ferior crop-producing power of a soil 
after repeated cropping is due to 


The Hoover 
Potato Digger 


READY FOR THE FIELD. 


Why continue digging with forks 
when you can secure the Hoover 
Machine which will not only save 


fabor and aching backs but Dig 
your Potatoes’ without damage ? 


Call early and inspect, or write us 
for further particulars. 


Norman & Co.,, 
BANK STREET, ADELAIDE, 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 
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other and more obscure causes than 
the simple depletion of the- soil in 
plant food. 


It is open to doubt whether such 
a thing exists as an infertile soil, 
that is one which will not give satis- 
factory results under proper _ treat- 
ment. Plants, we know, can be grown 
in ignited’ sand or distilled water if 
the proper nourishment is supplied. 
The barren regions of the earth are 
all capable of being made reproduc- 
tive under proper treatment, witness 
the alkali-lands of Texas, and the 
salt lands of Utah. 
yields abundantly in the fortunate 
places where springs occur or where 
the land can be inundated by rivers. 
On the other hand misapplied energy 
may convert a fruitful country into 
an unproductive one; and much of the 
desert and sterile land has once been 
fertile, and has been brought to its 
present condition by unthrifty hus- 
bandry. 


Travellers in Palestine tell us that 
its numberless hills are covered with 
the ruins of what have once been 
populous cities, a certain sign that 
been not only fertile, but cultivated to 
provide food for the town populations. 


Sir Frederick Treves, the most re- 
cent visitor, records his impressions 
of this country in his work, “The 
Land which is Desolate,’ contrasts 
the promised land “that floweth with 
milk and honey” with the “poverty 
stricken, miserly, thread-bare coun- 
try” of to-day. 


The plain on which the ruins. of 
Babylon now stand is still covered 
with a network of old canals which 
served both to irrigate and to drain 
what was in ancient days extremely 
fertile country, but which is now 
divided between desert and marshes. 
Herodotus testifies to the remarkable 
fertility of Babylon in his time when 
it was a great commercial centre. 


Profesor Heeren in his work on the 
“Commerce, &c, of the Principal 
Nations of Antiquity,’ tells us how 
the discovery of a new path to India 
across the ocean converted the great 
commerce of the world from a land- 
trade to a sea-trade, and thus Nineveh 
“sunk to its original state of a stink- 
ing morass and barren steppe.” 


This is that same Nineveh, the 
capital of a country which its king 
described as “a land of corn and 
wine; a land of bread and vineyards; 
a land of oil-olive, and of honey.” 


Even the desert . 


ie 
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There are many other instances 
where great and populous centres 
-have flourished at the expense of the 
surrounding country which they have 
finally impoverished and involved in 
their own ruin; and this is a danger, 
probably the greatest danger, with” 
which rural Australia is faced to-day. 


Iron Sulphate. 


Iron sulphate has the following . 
properties: (1) It is a direct and 
indirect plant food; (2) it retains 
ammonia and phosphoric acid in 
soils, and, it aids nitrification ; (3) 
under certain conditions iron  sul- 
phate (green vitriol) decomposes 
water in the-soil, liberating nas- 
cent hydrogen. This hydrogen 
combines with the nitrogen of the 
air (present in the interstices of 
the soil) forming ammonia ; (4) 
nitric acid is retained in soils by 


iron; (5) in the case of those 
plants which develop a _ large 
amount of chlorophyll, iron  sul- 


phate is most beneficial ; (6) it has 
been proved that when an “iron 
sulphate solution i§ injected into 
the sap of unhealthy trees, it acts 
with beneficial effects’; (7) a to 
per cent. solution of iron sulphate 
destroys certain fungi*that attack 
vines ; (8) iron sulphate prevents 
chlorosis in trees, shrubs, etc. y (9) 
iron sulphate destroys the spores 
of fungi, the foes of vegetation pre- 
sent in dung, and it also fixes the 
ammonia, preventing its evapora- 
tion or loss; (To) iron sulphate, as 
a top dressing, destroys moss n. 
orchards.’.—From ‘‘ Manure for 
fruit trees,’ Griffiths. 


Sori 
Apple Export Prospects. 


Messrs. G. A. Prevost & Co., 
Currie Street, Adelaide, advise re- 
ceipt of the following :— 3 
By cablegram from their London 
Selling Agents, Messrs. Nothard 
and Lowe— sett ‘ 
“Lowe returned from America - 
where late boxes of Apples will 
-be extremely short. The pros- 
pects for the opening for early 
Australian apples consigned to 
us appear excellent.” 
_ By, Mail from _ their 
Agents— . 
‘We want to say that prospects 
for the coming season seem pro- 
mising, as we have a poor crop» 
“in our country, and we hear at 
the same time that United States — 
will have a very much | smaller 
one than last year.” 
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BR Licerne Has, 


When lucerne is carelessly 
handled in hay-making there may 
be considerable loss in weight, 
and still more in actual feeding 
value. In Bulletin 35, Colorado 
_ Experiment ‘Station it is stated 
that in average lucerne from 4o to 
- 60 per cent. of the crop consists of 
‘stems, the balance being leaves. 
As the hay dries the leaves be- 
‘come brittle, and, together with 
the finer stems, are easily broken 
off in the process of hay-making. 
It is calculated that in Colorado 
the loss from this cause ranges 


- from 15 to 16 per cent. of the total 


crop by weight. These leaves, are 
the most nutritive part of the 
crop. In his standard work on 


_ “Farm Foods,’’? Woll states that 


9 


- carting. 


in clover the leaves contain more 
than half the flesh-formers of the 
whole crop. <A similar estimate 
may safely be assumed for lucerne, 
and the importance of saving the 
leaves during haying is thereby em- 
_phasised. In making lucerne hay, 
the crop as left by the mower 
should be drawn into wind-rows 
before it reaches the brittle stage, 
and allowed to dry still more in 
that position until it is ready for 
In rows the material will 
be sufficiently compact to hold 
most of tha leaves when ready to 
lift, and, moreover; this kind of 
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dead. Skin the animal, lay skin 
flesh side up. Open brisket, collect 
all blood, take as much pollard 
and mix with the blood as well 

drying will preserve the colour make a thin paste, Spread over 
better. Where a crop has been left skin, nail skin to log or fence, 
too long ‘in the swathe of an after- flesh side out. Paint remainder 
noon a dewy morning next day Ver the carease. The pollard that 
will often allow it to be raked to- is not used will keep for weeks, if 
gether with little loss. On diy kept in a cool place. 
bristling lucerne the horse-rake is Cyanide of potassium is perhaps 
a bad implement—and it is worst a better poison than strychnine ; 
naturally when the crop is light.— first, because it is far more rapid ; 
Journal of Agriculture, Victoria. second, it has not a dis ugreeable 
taste; third, if left about or 
o—__—— dropped accidentally, it will be de- 
composed by the air and become 


To Poison Crows. 


In preparing bait for 
crows and eagle hawks, etc., the 
following method has _ been used 
with success (writes “The Western 
Mail) :— ) 


poisoning 


Care must be taken not to 
handle the mixture with the hands, 
but use a stick or board. Take a 
pickle bottle, pour into it about 
two inches of cold water; take a 
stick of phosphorus and break it in 
half, put in the bottle, then add 
about a wineglass of bisulphide of 
carbon to dissolve it. Shake well. 
Get an oil drum or kerosene tin, 
pour into it about three pints of 
cold water, add 2Ib. sugar, and the 
mixture from the pickle bottle ; 
mix well; add as much pollard to 
make a stiff dough. It can then 
be put in a bag and carried to 
where a sheep or other animal is 
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innocuous. It is very deadly, and 
even the vapours from it are 
poisonous if inhaled to any extent. 


It is used just like strychnine. The 
powdered cyanide is placed in a 
bait suitable for the particular 
vermin it is laid for. 
6S 
Mixing Fertilizers. 
‘It has been known for some 
time that the application of a 


mixed manure consisting of phos- 
phates and potash salts yield bet- 
ter results than when the two  in- 
gredients are applied separately, 
and that has been especially re- 
marked of mixtures of basic slag 
and kainit or other potash salts. 


Investigations. show that the 
action of the salt has the effect of 
rendering the phosphoric acid more 
quickly available; thus the  per- 
centage of citrate-soluble phos- 
phate in the slag rose from six to 
ten per cent. in~ the mixture. 
Kainit, common salt, muriate of 
potash and sulphate of potash all 
acted in the same way. Similarly 
the fertilising effect of bone meal 
was increased by admixture with 
salt, so that it may be regarded 
as a fact to be acted upon that 
basic slag and bone meal are ren- 
dered more quickly available as 
plant food by being mixed with 
kainit or other potash salts, or, in- 
deed, common salt. 


The experiments brought out a 
second point which is worth not- 
ing, namely, the unfavorable effect 
of lime on the action of bone meal. 
By mixing carbonate of lime with 
bone meal the effect of the bone- 
meal was reduced by more than 25 
per cent. The additional lime 
partly prevented the phosphoric 
acid in the bone meal from becom- 
ing available for plants. Bone meal 
is therefore not a suitable manure 
for soils with plenty of lime, while, 
on the other hand, its action is 
favorable on sour soil rich in 
humus.—Exchange. 


id 


Dry - Farkas. 


Dr. William MacDonald, of the 
Union Department of Agriculture, 
one of the first authorities on Diry 
Farming contributes an article on 
the subject to The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury under the heading ‘ Rainless 
Wheat ’’ from which we extract 
the following :— 


The last romance of agriculture, 
the most daring of its many tri- 
umphs, is the Conquest of the Des- 
ert. Pictured in the winsome song 
of the Psalmist, the sonorous 
prose of the Hebrew prophet, and 
visioned in the pages of a modern 
seer, it has remained for the lat- 
est science, the deep-set share, and 
the diligent harrow to complete 
the ancient prophecy and to _ pro- 
duce a harvest of corn from a 
rainless land. 


To understand what has_ been 
accomplished, it will bea necessary 
to sketch the rise and progress of 
this new branch of agricultural 
science known as dry-farming. In 
the study of dry farming we arte 
led at the outset to ask what is 
the real meaning of the term 
““Desert.”? “The dictionary ~ defines 
it as a ‘‘ barren tract incapable of 
supporting population, as the vast 
sand plains of Asia and Africa 
‘which are destitute of moisture and| 
vegetation.”’ Such a definition is 
apt to mislead us, for what is 
now a desert region may be trans- 
formed in a few years into a coun- 
try of fertile fields capable of sus- 
taining a large population. The 
most striking illustration of this 
fact!tis)' to be found in America. 
Spread out an old map of 
United States of less than fifty 
years ago, and you will see that 
vast region marked ‘‘ The great 
American Desert’? stretching from 
the Missourie to the Rockies. What, 
has happened ? In the space of a 
single generation, an army of 
settlers has invaded this country, 
and six trans-continental railroads 
bring the comforts of civilisation 
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to the farmer’s door. Next, turn- 
ing to the British Kmpire, we note 
that desert region of Australia so 


quaintly called the ‘‘ Never-Never- 
Country,” on the fringe of which 
farmers even now are Settling. 


And, coming to South Africa, we 
mark out the Kalahari Desert, or, 
as-it is. termed in the * native 
tongue, the ‘‘ Great Thirst vand.”’ 
Even there the white flag of the 
surveyor can be seen staking out 
a fifty-thousand-acre farm from 
the silt-laden waters of the Orange 
River to the restless crest of a 
barren, blood-red sand dune. ‘The 
lesson,of all this is plain. In our 
dry and desert lands we possess a 
priceless heritage ; and if there are 
any who still think that there are 
no more good farms to be had in 
our oversea Dominions you may re- 


mind them of that saying of 
Emerson : ‘' The last lands are the 
best lands. It needs science and 


great numbers to cultivate the 


best lands and in the best man- 
ner.’ ' 

— What is Dry Farming. — 

At a recent lecture on ‘' South 


Africa,’ delivered by the writer 
before the Royal Colonial Institute 
the question was asked: ‘‘ What is 
dry farming?” 
be defined as the conservation of 
soil-moisture during long periods 
of dry weather by means of till 
age, together with the growth of 
drought resistant plants. — Diry 
farming differs from ordinary farm+ 
ing in that the chief object of the 
dry-farmer is to prepare his lands 
to receive and retain as much rain 
as possible. This is accomplished 
by ‘the use of moisture-saving fal- 
lows. 


“Dry farming’ is a new term 
which was first used a few years 
ago in Western America. In Utah 
and some other parts of the United 
States it is called “‘ arid farm ng.’’ 
Still another term is “ scientific 
soil culture.”’ For the sake of 
uniformity, all experiment sta- 
tions, agricul societies 


can penetrate. to great depths, 


Dry farming may 


and — 


Deceaker 19 rt 3 


ws 


the rural Press would do well to. 
speak of dry edu and wa tanee 


agriculture, 


‘It is sometimes said that dry- H 
farming is a new agricultural prac- 


tice. But it is not so. 
America the farmers of Utah have 


Even in 


been raising crops on their dry 3 
lands with a rainfall of less than 


15 inches for over half a century. 


More than that, dry-farming has © 


been practised ‘since the dawn of 
civilisation in Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and 


dia. And, as Professor Hilgard, of 
California, remarked to the wri- 
ter, “the great depth of soil in 


‘in / 
in North-western In- 


arid regions as compared with that 


of humid climates undoubtedly ex- ° 


plains how the ancient agricultur- 
ists could remain in the same 
country for thousands of years 
without having any knowledge of 
scientific agriculture.’ Most far- 
mers are aware of the fact that 
the roots of plants go far deeper 
in dry regions than in damp cli- 
mates, now, if the roots of plants 
so. 
surely must the moisture and air. 
It would thus seem as if an All- 
wise Providence had amply com- 
pensated the agriculturist of the 
arid regions by giving him in 
many parts of the globe great 
depth of soil combined with an 
almost inexhaustible fertility. 
Such, at least, is the lesson 
history. 


Summing up, we may say that 
desert regions are specially adapt- 
ed to dry-farming, because as a. 


general rule desert lands are deep 


lands, in which the scanty rainfall 


can be stored for a long period ; 


and though arid soils are usually 
poor in humus, they 
richer in nitrogen than the, 
of humid regions. It has 
shown that the 


soils 
been 


of e 


germs are actively present in large — 


numbers jn dry soils. 
sert lands are usually free from 
malaria, and are’ thus well suited | 
to colonisation. ‘egy 
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 — The Principles of Dry- 
f Farming. — 
writer has elsewhere 
pointed out the English agricultur 
ist Jethro Tull is entitled to be 
called the “ Founder of the Princi- 
ples of Dry-farming.”” It is true 
that Tull saw as through “a glass 
darkly." To-day we see more 
“clearly. But the principles which 
we have adopted are merely. the 
amplification, nothing more, of 
those fundamental methods of till- 
age so plainly set forth, one hun- 
dred eighty-two years gO) by the 
ERAS, of Jethro Tull. : 


In his’ agricultural does (1731) 
“entitled ‘The New rse-Hoeing 
‘Husbandry, or An Essay on the 
‘Principles of Tillage and Vegeta- 
tion, the inventor “of the corn drill 
wrote: ‘“ For the finer land is 
made by tillage the richer will it 
become and the more plants will 
it maintain.’’ This axiom has re- 
ceived ample confirmation on the 
arid lands of the United States 
and the British Empire, where the 
deep ploughing of the virgin prairie 
and the thorough pulverisation of 
the stubborn veldt sets free aeons 
of fertility. 


It was Tull who first enunciated 
the three great principles of the 
new farming.: (1) Drilling; (2) re- 
duction of seed ; (3) absence of 

And he left a happy epi- 

ram which at least is true for the 

sunlit lands oversea; “ Tillage is 
Sane ”» 


The | principles which we have 
daw in our experiments on the 
~ Government Dry-Land Station at 
_lachtenburg, in the ‘Transvaal, 
and which are now being extended 
to the other dry land stations 
throughout the Union of South 
ae are eight in number, name- 


(2) Deep ploughing; (2) pure’ 


: ane: (3) thin seeding ; (4) drill- 

ing; (4) frequent harrowing ; (6) 

-_ weedless lands ; (7) new varieties ; 
us moisture-saving fallows. 


eee, _ Moisture-Fallows and the | 
I Mulch. = e 


. We. believe that our success has 
_ been due ‘mainly to the use of mois- 
ture-saving fallows, in which the 
rain is stored up in the soil for the 
use of subsequent crops. The su- 
_ preme need of South African Agti- 
- culture is not fertility but mois- 
i ture. Consequently, all our culti- 
4 vation is directed to establishing 
a moisture-saving fallow. which 
may be maintained for’ periods of 
i. three months, six Hee or one 
bi year. Such a fallow deeply 
ploughed in the first’ Siibe and 
then ak Seely ee to pre- 


Soil 


‘researches of these 


vent the formation of, a soil-crust 


which would permit the moisture 
to evaporate. ‘This treatment re- 
sults in four things: (a) storage 
of trainfall; (b) destruction of 
weeds which are moisture-robbers 5 
(c) admission of sunshine and air ; 


(d) encouragement of beneficial 
soil-germs, 
Messrs. Russel and Hutchinson, 


of Rothamsted, recently demon- 
strated that intense sunlight ~ des- 
troys those harmful soil organ- 
isms which préy on the plant food 
making bacteria. The illuminating 
scientists » en- 
able us more readily to  under- 
stand the spontaneous and mar- 
vellous fertility of the lands of 
South Africa which are bathed in 
sunshine. 


The germ life of arid lands is a 


subject worthy of the attention of. 


the Universities of the Hmpire. 


The well-known term soil-mulch 
is deserving of a brief notice. It 
may be defined as ‘any material 
which is spread,upon the soil to 
shade the surface from the sun and 
to break the connection between 
the water-bearing subsoil and the 
exposed surface.’ Examples of 
mulching are familiar to everyone. 
Turn over a board or stone lying 
on the ground, and you will find 
that the soil beneath is moister 
than the ground around it, since 
the pores of the earth, or capillary 
channels, have been closed, and 
the current of moisture passing 
upward to the surface has been 
stopped. In the garden, leaves, 
straw, and manure are commonly 
used. But the most practical 
mulch is made of loose, dry soil. 
This is done by frequently stirring 
the surface of the ploughed lands 
with a harrow or cultivator. The 
soilmulch is also termed the soil- 
blanket. 


Now the question arises: ‘‘ How 
deep should the soil-blanket be? ”’ 
The reply is: From two to six 
inches, depending on the state of 
the weather, the soil, and the crop. 
In orchard cultivation, during a 
drought, the soil blanket is often 
made six inches or more, but 
for cereals it should seldom be 
thicker than two to three inches, 
as they are surface feeders. 


— Summary of Results. — 


It is doubtful if, since the time 
of Tull, any soil had had a severer 
test of his profound but forgotten 
principles than the dry lands of 
Lichtenburg in the Western Trans- 
vaal. Let us summarise what has 
been accomplished there. 
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We have 


(1) That by our system of till- 
age we are able to keep the soil 
seed-bed moist for a whole year. 
This means that, so far as mois- 
ture is concerned, we can plant a 
crop at any season—a most im- 
portant matter in South Africa. 
This result has been attained by 
the use of moisture-saving fallows, 
constantly harrowed, and kept 
covered with a dry-soil blanket 
which checks evaporation. 


shown :— 


(2) That it is possible to grow 
dry land winter wheat and to har- 
vest it before the season of rust. 


(3) That drilling, as might be 
expected, isfar better than broad- 
casting, saves seeds, ‘places the 
grain in the-moist seed-bed, and 
gives a more even growth. 


(4) That thin seeding, for wheat 
30 to 40 pounds per acre, gives 
larger returns than more lavish 
sowing. This is due to the «fact 
that each individual plant has 
more moisture, sunlight, and food 
if given ample space. 


(5) That the durum wheats have 
given the best results. They are 
the wheats which have extended 
the wheat-belt into the most arid 
regions of Western America. 


(6) That the durum wheat— 
Apulia—has been grown under our 
dry-farming system without a drop 
of rain falling upon it from seed- 
time until harvest, which proves 
the efficacy of the moisture-saving 
fallow, and is a record in modern 
agriculture. 


— A German Testimony. — 


A short time ago a fair-headed, 
blue-eyed Viking was sent from 
Berlin to Windhuk to grow two 
blades of grass where but one 
grew before, in the person of Mr. 
Walter Richter, the Agricultural 
Adviser to German South-West 
Africa. He spent several months 
in British South Africa investigat- 
ing our soils and crops with the 
skill, the patience, and the in- 
dustry for which his race is so 
justly renowned. To our ques- 
tion: ‘‘ What do you consider the 
most instructive part of your 
tour ?’’ Mr. Richter replied with- 
out hesitation: “‘ The Dryland Ex- 
periment Station at Lichtenburg. 
There I saw durum wheat being 
harvested which not only had been 
grown on a poor shallow soil, but 
actually never had a drop of rain 
upon it from seed-time to harvest. 
There, also, I saw dry land which 
is never dry the whole year round. 
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I go back to German South-west 
Africa filled with a new hope, for 
now I am convinced that dry- 
farming is destined to revolution- 
ise our agricultural industry. Tru- 
ly, as the motto of your CongréSs 
puts it: “ The destiny of South 
Africa is on the dry lands.’ 

Kvery great movement is indis- 
solubly linked up with the  per- 
sonality of a few earnest workers. 
So it is with dry-farming in South 
Africa. The signal success which 
we have achieved is due in large 
measure to Captain Heinrich du 
Toit, a brave Boer officer of the 
former Staats Artillerie who bore 
a charmed life, as shown by marks 
of twenty-two bullets. Captain du 
Toit returned to the peaceful life 
of a Cape Farmer. When the Gov- 
ernment dry-land station was es- 
tablished he was appointed man- 
ager—a post which he still holds. 
He has since become the tireless 
missionary of the new agriculture 
amongst the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish settlers on the dry lands of 
the Union. 


— Moisture Bank and Humus 
Bank. — 


Hardly a season passes but we 
hear of crops that have failed be- 
cause of lack of rain, and this com- 
plaint is not confined to any parti- 
cular dominion, but is more or 
less common to all parts of the 


Empire. Search the pages of the 
rural magazines, consult the 
columns of the daily Press, and, 


sooner or later, your eye will light 
on that sombre line: “‘ The crop 
has failed this year owing to 
drought.’ And the amazing thing 
is that no remedy is ever suggest- 
ed, no preventive is ever pro- 
posed. Decade after decade, year 
in and year out, drought finds the 
farmer ‘unprepared, watching ‘sadly 
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his withering crop. in © sun- 


scorched waterless soil. 


The Alpha and Omega. in the 
fight against drought is the mois- 
ture-saving fallow. Without it all 
eflort is useless. With it all soil- 
drought disappears. Suppose we 
start with the bare moisture-sav- 
ing fallow and we conserve six 
inches of rain out of a 12-inch an- 
nual rainfall. We hold the fallow 
for a year and then sow our wheat 
in a moist seed-bed. The second 
season another twelve inches may, 
fall in the field, of. which, say, six 
inches are utilised by the plants, 
and so, at the end of the second 
year, instead of one or two. pos- 
sible failures, we reap a 30-bushel* 
(124nch rainfall) crop of ~ wheat. 


The establishment of a moisture 
savings bank to pay cash on de- 
mand is the fundamental principle 


in dealing successfully with recur-_ 
rent seasonal droughts. This prac- 


tice is strongly advocated by, the 
foremost Australian authority on 
dry-farming, Sutton, who writes: 


In dry districts a proper system 

of fallowing is therefore an essen- 
3 

tial of success, and the general 
adoption of a proper system in oun 
wheat districts is a factor which 
will do more than any other to re- 
move wheat-growing from the area 


of speculation and place it on a 
sound and solid basis. With a 
 *Widtsoe calculates the crop- 


producing power of rainfall as fol- 
lows : 


One acre inch of water will pro- 
duce 2% bushels of wheat. 


Ten acre inches of water will 

produce 25 bushels of wheat. 
Twenty acre inches of water will 

produce 50 bushels of wheat. 
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tually 


' evaporation large. 


Go the 


18.36 inches, 
lows followed every crop. 


Deeember, 1913 Ps, 


proper system in practice, the rain- — 


fall of the previous, or a portion 
of the previous year, can be stored, 
conserved, and utilised for a sub- 
sequent crop. . 


And he closed an attractive. sae 
dress to an assemblage of far-_ 
mers with these words: ‘Go back 
home and fallow till harvest timie, 
and when the harvest is over, stard_ 
to work the fallow and keep at it” 
until seed-time. WY 


It may be said that fae 
of growing crops on only half of 
the arable land and maintaining 
the other half in clean fallows 
means a good deal of extra la- 
bour. That is -sq, but it also 
means a certain crop jn seasons of 
drought. It. may be said that 
the continuotts cultivation of the 

moisture-saving fallows will even- 
y burn out the vegetable | 
aes in the soil. It may be 

o; but the remedy is at hand, On ~ 
worn-out fallows you can always 
grow green legumes, fill the soil 
with nitrogen, and so gradually 
establish a humus bank. These two 
saving banks—the Moisture Ban 
and the Humus Bank—will secure 
the farmer against the severest 
drought and make possible a per- 
manent fertility on the dry-lands 
of South Africa. 


— The Year of Drought. — 

The prospect of a year of drought 
is the favourite topic of conversa- 
tion for those lukewarm Laodi-_— 


~ ceans who, by, idle criticism, vain- 


ly try to check the progress ‘of dry 
farming. Drought to the intelli- 
gent dry-farmer is no more than, a 
passing storm to the skilful mari-_ 
ner at sea. Before us lie two 
authentic records of farms where 
the year of drought brings no dis- 
may. These records are taken 
from the admirable work on dry-. 
farming of the most eminent Ame- 
rican authority, Dr. John H. Widt-_ 
soe, of Utah. The first farm be- 
longs to Senator Barnes, of Utah, 
and is situated in the Salt Lake. ; 
Valley. The climate is semi-arid, © ‘ 
the summers are’ dry and the 
Over a period 
of nineteen years crop and rainfall 


records have been most carefully . 
kept. There has been only one 
crop failure, and that was the 4 


first, when the land was not y 


properly tilled. The heaviest crop 
of wheat, 29.8 bushels, was a 
‘when nex : 


vested in the year 1902, ra 

lowest paintall” occurred, x 
which varied from 10.33 inches “te , 
Moisture-saving fae 


A second and equally instructive 
record is furnished by the Covers 


hat 


asi Experiment Farm at Indian 
ead in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Here also reliable records have been 
spt for the same _ period—viz., 
nineteen years. Not a single crop 
failure is recorded. ‘he highest 
yield was forty-nine bushels to the 
acre, the lowest seventeen. During 
this period the rainfall varied from 
; 3.9 to 20.22 inches (snowfall not 
_ included—varying from 1.3 inches 
_ to 2.3 inches of water). Here also 
moisture-saving fallows followed 
every crop. 
These experiments clearly show 
that the year of drought need not 
be feared when the principles of 
dry-farming are properly carried 
out. In the conservation of soil 
moisture lies the ultimate conquest 
of drought. And in place of the 
barren desert, abandoned homes, 
and dying cattle, we can now paint 
a new and glowing picture. There, 
under a serene and cloudless sky, 
lies a panorama of green and 
chocolate brown—mile after mile 
the growing wheat and the deep- 
stirred, water-holding fallow. No 
rain may fall for many a day, but 
the husbandman is untroubled. 
For he knows that his seed has 
fallen upon good ground, and that, 
from far below, those life-streams 
are flowing ever upward which 
will carry his hundredfold corn 
white unto the harvest. 
OO 
_ The popular proprietor of the 
Kalgoorlie Hotel (Mr. Charles 
Hones, who, it will be remembered, 
previously had the Theatre Royal 
Hotel) extends per medium of ad- 
vertisement in our columns, a spe- 
cial invitation to country visitors 
to give him a call. Situated a 
few doors past West’s Picture Pal- 
ace, the ‘‘ Kalgoorlie’ has, since 
coming under the management of 
its present proprietor, enjoyed the 
reputation of being an hotel where 
everything that is best is  dis- 
pensed. The genial proprietor 
(Mr. Hones) is ever most solici- 
tous for the comfort of his pa- 
trons, while the menu of the hotel 
is described by those who have 
given it attention as being equal 
and in many respects superior to 
that obtaining in continental 
hotels. The liquors stocked are of 
the best brands, and the accom- 
-modation is in every respect first 
class. Everything in and about 
the house is fresh, clean, and com- 
fortable. 
2 —<—_———_—_@Q——_—_____—_- 
In ten years Australia’s yield of 
butter has increased by 92 per 
cent. Half the annual yield of 
193,000,000 Ibs. is exported. 
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“ CYCLONE 
GATES 
ARE GOOD ” 


The frames are 
made of strong 
steel tubing. 
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Absolute rigidity 
is secured not only 
by the braces or 
mesh, but by put- 
ting no joints in 
the top corners. 
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Cyclone Woven Gate, 9 to 16 ft. 


The hinges are 
adjustable, so that 
the gate will hang 
true, even if the 
Posts be out of 
shape. 


Cyclone gates do 
not sag. They are 
light, perfectly ... 
balanced and se- 
cure, and they are 
not affected by the 
weather. 


Many other de- 
signs are illustra- 
ted in our Cata- 
logue. Get it. 
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Cyclone Ornamental Gates 


Handgates & Driveway 
This is one of the many beautiful designs in 
scroll and mesh work for suburban residen- 
ces that we make. They areall strong and 
durable. 


Cyclone Spring Coil Fence 


Sent out in 5 chain rolls, ready for erec- 
tion. Cannot be strained past tension 
point. Neyer slacks out. Will hold any- 
thing. Requires fewer posts. Is durable, 
strong, and elastic always 


Chere are thousands of Cyclone Gates in use in Australia, and every one of them gives 
satisfaction. There are hundreds of miles of Cyclone Fencing. Without doubt Cyclone 
Fences & Gates have solved the problem of safety and security in the matter of enclosures. 


GET A CYCLON:. CATALOGUE.. 


CYCLONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE & GATE CO. 


_123-125 Waymouth Street, ADELAIDE. 


Ostrich Farming. 


Last month we printed an article 
on Ostrich Farming in South Afn- 
ca. The following interesting arti- 
cle on the industry in America is 
from the Agricultural Gazette of 
N.S.W. :— 


— The Industry in America. 


All the large ranches are inri- 
gated frons a main ditch running 
through the property, so that pro- 
vision may be made for supplying 


water to the feeding paddocks 
which are alongside, and also in 
order that ample water may be 
provided in the run and feeding 
paddocks for the birds’ drinking 
purposes, and to allow of their 


bathing when they so desire. 


The feeding paddocks or ‘“‘corrals’’ 
as they are invariably called in 
America, are arranged side by side 
along the main ditch, and each 
run paddock has five or six feed- 
ing paddocks attached to it. 


These feeding paddocks are from 
6 to Io acres in extent, according 
to the area of the run paddock 
to which they are attached, the 
idea being to have the total area 
of the feeding paddocks for each 
run paddock about one-third of the 
size of the run paddock; thus if 
there are six Io-acre feeding pad- 
docks attached to one run _ pad- 
dock, or a total area in feeding 
paddocks of 60 acres, the run pad- 
dock will be about 180 acres. On 
some of the ranches the whole of 
the run paddocks are used as com- 


UNLEY PARK PRESERVED 
FRUITS & JAMS 


\CHAS,. TERRY, Manufacturer), 
Made from locally grown fruit ol 
best selected quality. 


Every tin guaranteed. Pure and 
unadulterated. 


Storekeepers supplied direct from the 
FACTORY, UNLEY PARK, or from 
RB. F. DEANS, distributing Agent, 
Waymouth Street, Adelaide. 
IT WILL PAY FRUIT GROWERS TO 
TRY UNLEY PARK WHEN 
SELLING. 


POULTRY. EGGS. 
Singer’s Egg Producer 


Ensures plenty of eggs and healthy chicks 
Packets, 1/-, 1/6. Tins, 5/-, 8/-, 13/6. 
Enquire of— 


8.A. FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
UNION, or their Agents. 


a 
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bined run and feeding paddocks, 
although there should be some 
kind of strong growing perennial 
grass planted in all the run pad- 
docks. 


The feeding paddocks are only 
made available one or two at a 
time. They are planted with vari- 
ous leguminous plants, such as 
alfalfa (lucerne), clovers, field-peas, 
or cowpeas ; while some are kept 
for cereals, such as barley, oats, 
wheat, and millets of various 
kinds ; the idea being to have some 
kind of green feed all the year 
round. 


— Lucerne. 

Iucerne is the main stand-by 
among the legumes, and barley and 
the millets among the cereals. for 
winter and summer feed respective- 
ly. The run paddocks are sown 
with some kind of hardy perennial 
grass that will grow without much 
irrigation, If irrigated, this por- 


tion of the land is only as a rule 


subjected to what is called ‘‘ wild 
flooding.” 


All the paddocks that are  irri- 
gated aire allowed to dry well be- 
fore the birds are allowed in, as 
the ostrich does not thrive with 
wet feet. 


The men looking alter the birds 
see that their water supply is kept 
up, collect the eggs and any, loose 
feathers lying around daily, look 
alter and at once isolate any birds 
showing signs of sickness, and so 
on. 


When any of the birds are fit to 
be plucked the mob _ containing 
them is driven to the plucking 
crushes. As each bird is to be 


deal with, a bag, in the form of a. 


large stocking, is put over its head, 
when it at once submits to any 
operation that is necessary to de- 
nude it of its valuable: feathers, 
which are invariably clipped, al- 
though the operation is called 
“ plucking.” 


— Mating. — 

The idea in the minds of many 
people that ostriches “‘ mate’ for 
life has been quite exploded on 
these large ranches. If two birds 
of opposite sexes are kept together 
for any length of time they will 
form a sort of attachment, but let 
either one out among the flock 
on the ranch they at once take a 
freer view of their duties in this 
respect. 


The greater number of birds in 
the Arizona ostrich farms are of 
South African stock and type, but 
it has been recently demonstrated 
that an infusion of Nubian or Red- 


producing valuable feathers, 


brought up to even a fair 


: Feccues ike 


necked blood has ‘iiereanen not 4 
only the physical stamina of the . 
birds, but also their capacity for 


The ostrich breeder has always — 
to contend against the possibility. 
of a proportion of his young birds — 
reverting to the wild type, and | ‘| 
thus, while, perhaps producing an © 
equal weight of feathers per year, 1 
producing “them of an inferior quali- — 
as far as the greater proportion is 
concerned, ot. 


Although the birds having the — 
most valuable feathers are. the — 
ones utilised for breeding, still 
there seems a tendency in the pro- — 
geny to get back to a more medi- 
ocre type. . 


Experts say that this is largely 
because the breeding of ostriches in — 
captivity on scientific principles — 
has not yet extended o a suffi- © 
cient number of generations to fix © 
the improvements that have un- © 
doubtedly been made in their I 
feather-producing capacity by care- 
ful selection. In this regard there © 
is yet great work to be done by — 
those who thoroughly understand 
the art of type-fixing in animals. _ 


In selecting breeding birds, too — 
often are the males only carefully — 
selected, while the inferior females 
are less carefully culled out. In | 
this way, too, much reliance is © 
placed upon the power of the male 
animal to reproduce his kind from 
inferior females, and while the 
resulting birds are usually better 
than their inferior maternal parent | 
it takes many generations to get © 
the inferior points of the progeny 
stan 
dard. - 


To breed first-class ostriches a 
good type of female bird is more 
important than a good male type, 
and this is especially so at ‘pre- 
sent owing to the types, even im 
the best males, not having yet be 
come permanently fixed. — d 


— Hatching, — : 


All the eggs proposed to be used 
for nee are se carefully e 


cording to paren and | 
this is completed their numbers are 
again reduced by excluding all bu 
the largest and most correctly 
formed ; the rejected eggs are soll 
to those who work them up inté 
ornamental or useful articles 


The ostriches are all kept 1 
mobs or flocks, according to ag 
a. ability to apie. ee _ 


mber, 1918 
4 


vs 
o 


LO 


_ It often 
ns that birds of a previous 
mn, or of the earlier broods of 
amie season, have to be put 
according to their size and 
al physical condition, among 
ger companions ; while parti- 
ageressive, svecially devel- 
, or quarrelsome young birds 
often to be paddocked with 
‘Senjors to reduce them to a 


onable state of conduct. 


Ls 
‘The feathers, when 
he birds, are rouchl | classed by 
Firls, and are tied 
weighing from about ¥% Ih. tol. x 
b., and are sent direct to New 
York, to be made into the feathers 
01 : commerce. 


. ~' | 


The eges are hatched in incuba- 
tors, and the young are thus 
hever in the care of their parents. 
They are kent in what is called the 
‘ chick-run,” and are specially 
eared for until old enouch to he 
out to “shift for themselves in 
the large ranch paddocks. 

& x A 


| The ostriches are valued, not 
from the point of view of ceneral 
appearance, or from their produc- 
tivitv in feathers, but from their 
producine powe- of the hicher 
otades of feathers, the inefficient in 
this regard being constantly weed- 
fed out. and too often sold to the 
inexnerienced inaugurators of new 
ostrich farms. 
=) : : 
Good birds requite no more food 
)or attention than mediocre om in- 
r ones. and as there is a tre- 
dous difference between the an- 
nual returns from the hest' birds 
land even the second crades, it is 
nore imnortant to keen onlv the 
est in this class of farm stock 
1 it is in any other. The os- 
has only one us-—eather pro- 
m—while any ether class of 
bred stock has alternative 


1e industry that the: should 
y exclude from their early 
vety best 


ne fe fe . yay 
e ostrich lives to a creat age 
longer than anv other class 


s made, and the farm man- 
with reasonable intelligence, 
cks are a ovracticallv per- 
‘source of income, and the 
acrease when the farm is 
tural Gazette of N.S.W. 


taken from 


in. bundles. 


stocked may all be sold.— 
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An Enemy of the House-Fly. 


‘The little brown ant has at 
last come into its own, says the 
‘Sydney Daily Telegraph.” He has| 
long been looked upon as a curse, 
but is proving to be a blessing in 
disguise. The remarkable freedom 
from house flies in Fiji, at this sea- 
son, is now understood. ‘The great 
majority of them are destroyed by 
the ant while in the ege or larvae 
stage. The discovery is- of re- 
markable interest and importance 
to all tropical countries, 


The scarcity of house flies during 
the present dry spell has been a 
matter of common remark in Fiji. 
The open manure pits that are to 
be found on every side, would ap- 
pear to offer ideal places for the 
flies to breed, and still very few 
flies are to be found, even about 
the stables. 


Dr. J. F. Illingworth recently, be- 
gan investigations to ascertain 
what was holding the flies in 
check, and if some parasite could 
be bred, then its great value to 
mankind would at once be recog- 
nised. Early investisations show- 
ed that there was a remarkable 
scarcity of maggots, even in the 
unprotected manure pits. Ants, 
being everywhere in abundance, 
were not taken into account at 
first. Soon, however, their great 
numbers \over the fresh manure led 
to closer observations and the 
discovery that they were eatrying 
the eggs and newly-hatched larvae 
of the house flies. The egg or 
young maggot was held by one end 
and elevated above the head of the 
ant while he was makine his way 
way over the uneven surface of 
the manure. It will be easy to 
understand why this discovery was 
not made before when we recognise 
that the ege of the flv is only 
about 1-25th of an inch in leneth, 
and the newly-hatched maggot 
only slightly larger. 


Further observations revealed the 


_ fact that the ants destroy larger 


maggots of the house fly in great 
numbers ; in Some cases even when 
thev have reached full size. The 
rapid heating of the manure, or 
the myriads of mites, which are to 
be found in the manure irritate the 
maggots so that they come to the 
surface from time to time. If they 
appear among the ants, which are 
swarming over the surface, they 
are at once pounced upon, and 
after a rough and tumble the su- 
petior numbers of the ants win 
the day, and the maggot is 
dragged off to their nest. In one 
experiment, five full grown mag- 


817 
gots were dropped down among 
the ants at one time ; within twen- 
ty minutes the nvaggots were con- 
quered, and in ten minutes more 
were being drawn into the nests of 
ants. The wonderful reproductive 
ability of the house fly, even in 
cold countries, where they are 


killed off by the winter, suggests 
the unthinkable hordes that would 
plague us in a warm country like 
Fiji, if they were not held in check. 
Dr. 1. O. Howard, in his volume 


on the house fly, estimates that 
one female fly that escapes the 
winter, laving 120 eggs in ‘April, 


would result is 
adult flies by toth 
conditions were 


5,598, 720,000,000 
September if the 
perfect for repro- 


duction. The number is unthink- 
able, much less can we imagine 
what the increase would be i ab 
tropical country where breeding 
goes on the year round. ‘The in. 


dications are that the little brown 
ants ase the principal factors in 
the destruction of the ereat ma- 
jority of house flies in warm coun- 
tries. 


Se 


Every year over 16,000,000 sheep 
and lambs are slaughtered in Aus- 
tralia for export, and beef total- 
ling over 100,000,000 Tbs. is sent 
out annually for oversea consump- 
tion. 


Australia’s wool clip has in- 
creased by 33 per cent. during the 
past five vears. The latest “tally” 
shows that there are over 
93,000,000 sheep in Australia, a 
larger flock than any other coun- 
try possesses. 


Australia’s 2,000,000 dairy cows 


have produced in one year 
500,000,000 gallons of milk, from 
which 193,000,000 ths. of butter, 
16,000,000 ibs. of cheese, and 


12,000,000 ths. of condensed milk 
were made. 


ANTITERMITE 


Absolute Cure 


— Sure Preventive — 
against 


WHITE ANTS. 


Sole Agents— 


Charles Atkins & Co. 


LIMITED. 
97, CUPRIF STREET. ANILAIDE. 


from 
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Concrete Silos. ing a 2in. pipe firmly in the ground 
so as to receive a 2-in. pole ; 
By J. Wilson, Silo Builder, Jour- perdi mgarcger fa Gail Foy. 


nal of Agriculture, Victoria. 


The advantage derived from the 
construction of silos by using 
concrete bricks made from _ the 
material found on most farms, 
namely, gravel and sand, with the 
addition ofa proportion of cement 
(six of sand to one of cement), 
is steadily being recognised. The 
silo so built is fireproof, white ant 
and mouse proof, as well as being 
durable. The proportion of  ce- 
ment used is so small that it is 
hardly noticeable in the matter of 
cost, only sixteen casks of cement 
are used to make the bricks and 
set them in a 7oton silo. Far- 
mers who elect to build silos or 
farm buildings generally for them- 
selves with the aid of farm labour 
can now do so with a brickmak- 
ing machine and the use of aver- 
age intelligence. The necessary 
material, sand and gravel, or sand, 
is usually to be found close at 
hand. The sand should be sharp, 
and washed clean, as both clay 
and loam are drawbacks, particu- 
larly .the former. An up-to-date 
machine made entirely of steel can 
be had for a nominal sum. The 
machine makes a hollow brick 24 
ins. by 6 ins by 6% ins., and is 
lifted from the brick, thus pre- 
ventine anv nessibility of the block 
becoming cracked or strained. The 
weitht of a single brick is about 
20 Ths., and considerable care and 
thought has been expended over 
the construction of the machine ; 
its usefulness for silos or buildings 


is fully assured. 
To build a 7o-ton silo, 850 
blocks of the size mentioned are 


required, and one man, with the 
assistance of a lad, can make thent 
in a week, and the building should 
not occupy more than ten to 
twelve davs to erect. The bricks 
must be pronerly cured before lay- 
ing: this is accomvlished by 
sprinkling them with water night 
and morning for a fortnieht, so as 


to prevent them from drying too 
quickly. In building the blocks 
are set in cement mortar of a 


mixture made of four parts of sand 
to one part cement in the same 
manner as ordinary bricks. It is 
gdvisable/not to mix more mortar 
than can be used in half an hour, 
as set or hardened cement mortar 
is quite useless. To insure  suc- 
cess, the initial set should not be 
disturbed. 
— Foundations. — 

Level a site for a diameter of 

a feet, fix a centre point by plac- 


tering, 7ft. qin. long, to act as a 
trammel which will describe a cir- 
cle having a diameter of 14ft. 8in. 
inside measurement. Care should 
be taken to fix the pole plumb so 
as to obtain an accurate circle. 
Cut out a trench 6 inches deep and 
12 inches wide, the bottom to be 
level. A double wall is laid in 
the trench for the first course, and 
then single walls to the top. ; 


The blocks break joints at 12 
inches in succeeding courses, which 
allow the hollows in the bricks 
to come over each other. 


— Reinforcing. — 


During the course of construc- 


tion the walls should be reinforced - 


by laying on the top of each course 
ordinary fencing wire (any old wire 
lying about the farm will answer 
the purpose), clipped together at 
joints, and built in with the 
blocks. Three rows ‘of wire to 
each course for the first 4 feet, and 
for the remainder two rows of 
wire. The height of a 7o-ton silo 
is 21 feet, and inside diameter 14 
ft. 8 in., and requires 850 bricks, 
each 24 inches long, of this num- 
ber 45 would be required to form 
the footing course. Port holes, or 
doors, are formed in the following 
manner :—The first or bottom door 
commences six courses from the 
ground, one brick being left out 
for four courses; there are three 
such doors to a silo, allowing six 
courses between each door, size of 
opening will be 2ft. by 2ft. Form 
the doors of galvanized iron, 24 
gauge, cut 3ft. by 2ft. 6in., and 
nailed to three strips of 3in. by 
1%in. hardwood 2 feet long. Door 
frames are built of 6in. by Tin. 
hardwood, and checked out 1% 
inches to receive ledgers of doors. 


4 


The inside face should be bagged 
smoothly, so as to be free of 
mortar projections, and the joints 
of exterior struck smoothl-- with 
a trowel. 


Build in on the top caurse of 
bricks eight bolts. each to¥%in. by 
Yin. long, for bolting down the 
plates of the roof, four plates of 
4in. by 2in. are used, and the 
purlins are Dropped up with 4in. 
by 2in. studs, bolted to the plates 
at the bottom, and halved out 
2 inches at the top, to receive pur, , 
lins. Fix two braces 3in. by ‘sin 
from centre studs to ridge pur- 
lins; two purlins are used to form 
ridge. Alltimber used is of hard- 
wood. Cover with corrugated 
iron, 9ft. sheets, and fasten with 


Desens 1913 


spring head nails, nailing the iron — 
every second corrugation. The — 
concrete silo is one of the types 
erected for farmers, on terms, by 
the Department. Application forms © 
for the construction can be ob- 
tained from the Department ~ of 
Agriculture,‘ Treasury Buildings, — 
Melbourne, together with particu-— 
lars of the general conditions un- 
der which the silo is erected. The 
cost of erecting a 7o-ton concrete 
silo complete, with elevator, is 
£55, subject to slight variation/on | 
account of distance from Mel- 
bourne and cost of cement. 
— Material Required for a 7o-ton © 
Concrete Silo. 


Hardwood, 4 in. x 2 in., 
feet, three ‘16 feet, purlins 
and studs. 

Hardwood, 6 in. by 17; in. thnee 
g feet, door frames. 


six 18 © 
plates — 


Hardwood, 3 in. by 1% in., two 
18 feet, braces for roof. 
Galvanized corrugated iron, 26 


gauge, 9 feet, eighteen sheets. 
Galvanised plain iron, 24 gauge, | 
72 in. by 36 in., three sheets. 4 
Galvanized rdgte 26 gauge, 19 } 
inches, 18 feet. ; 


Spring head nails, 
Ibs. 


Wire nails, 3 inches, 5 Ibs. 
Cement, sixteen casks. 
Sand, 16 cubic yards. 


Bolts, nuts, and washers, | eight 
To% in. x: ¥ in., two 6% in. x % in, | 
ten 47% in. x x in. 


2% renee, 38 


— Material for 3oft. Elevator. — 
White deal, 6 in. x % in., T. and — 
G., nineteen 20 feet: ¢ 
White deal, 6 in. x % in., 

G., four 15 feet. . 
Oregons 6 in. x 1% in., one 8 feetil 4 
Chain, 60 feet, I 9-16 pitch, Now 
45 link. 
Thirty Oregon slats and attach 
ments for No. 45 link. 
One 8-inch diameter sprocket 
wheel, 16 teeth, 1 9-16 inches pitch. 
One 8-inch diameter by TT an a 
pulley. 0 
Two adjustable bearings. 
One 22 teeth, 10-inch diamete ber, 
sprocket wheel for No. 52 link, 
inch pitch. 


fie and 


One to teeth ae aia ; 
sprocket wheel for No. 52 link, 
inch pitch. 

r4-ft. chain inch Pitch, No. 2 
link. 

Right 2%inch by nine. bolts, 
nuts, and washers. Be 


ate 
RS ay 
Rig t: Y-inch washers. 


‘wo sheets 72 in. by 36 in., gal 
ized plain iron, 24 gauge. 

Ths. inch, 2 Ibs. 3-inch, wire 
Posts of any size can be made 


the moulding machine by block- 

off at either end, and the fast- 
ung holes for each post can be 
ulated according to require- 
1 aaa . 


-~— Conerete Fence Posts. — 


i The manufacture of concrete 

fence posts is yet in its infancy, 
but. “such posts undoubtedly show 
superiority over the wooden ones. 
The ey are usually made 7 feet long, 
iS by 5 ins. at base, tapering to 
by 3in. at the top, with 
holes placed at suitable intervals 
for either plain or barbed witre. 
To these concrete posts timber can 
be bolted to carry gates and anv 
class of fence. Plain wire, barbed 
wire, or wooden pickets can be 
- readily attached. 


i 


s The machine for moulding the 
posts is constructed of _ steel 
Besa: with collapsible sides 
ON ends, so that a man, with the 
assistance of a lad, can make 100 
- posts per day of eight hours’ la. 
- bour. Reinforcing is recommend- 
ed with some form of metal 
(old fencing wire, either plain or 
barbed, or hoop iron will answer 
_ the purpose). The superiority of 
such posts over wooden. ones is 
s selfevident. Thev are fireproof 
and rot-proof; weeds, leaves, and 
_ rubbish which usually accumulate 
~ around the base of fence posts 
2 _may_ ‘be burnt without the slight- 
est injury to the post. It is 
_ practically everlasting, and in 
many localities prove equally as 
cheap as a wooden post, since it 
_ must be remembered that the first 
cost of a wood post is not the 
only ohne ; a wood post may rot 
away or be burnt, and the cost of 
"maintenance must be considered. 


Coot, ROOFS. 


It often strikes one as "strange 
w few people wear white clothes 


re in the summer. South Aus- 
alia is frequently as hot as 
‘ica and many FEastern coun- 
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tries, but Australians do not seem 
to have realised how to protect 
themselves from the sun. Whoever HORSE COLLARS. 
heard of an Arab in anything but Theeind that At. 
a white robe : Yet when the We are experts in Horse Collars and 
temperature is Ilo in the — shade all other harness, All our Harness 
Re Es = ES : te aa is made from specially selected 
here in Adelaide you will fre I \ 

. RL Kid, leather and materials throughout. 
quently see unfortunate individuals Collars from 15/6 each 
in blue serge suits! And aguin Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
one of the first things noted in the } refunded. 

Bast is the fact that nearly every Write to-day for our Catalogue © of 
ark 5 ; a r Collars and Harness. Free by return 
building is white. Why then all Bimal: 
this whiteness? Simply because as Tare 
> 
thousands of years ago, probably OATEN’S 
when Australia was still covered 64 HINDLEY STREET, ADELAIDE. 


by the sea, it was realised that 
white reflects the sun’s rays while 
colors absorb them. This fact will 
be fully realised by Australians 
sooner or later, and then there will 
be no more painting roofs red, 
which is surely a most foolish cus- 
tom, inasmuch as it is practically 
attracting the sun to the iron, 
which alone is a powerful conduc- 
tor of heat,;as anyone will witness 
who has been on a roof on a_ hot 
day without his boots. Of course 
the difficulty has been to obtain a 
white paint that was suitable for 
roofs, all paints naturally would 
not do as the heat quickly dries 
out the oil, leaving the, pigment to 
flake off without its binding. White- 

wash, until recently, was the best 
known preparation, but this soon 
becomes discolored and washes off 
with the winter rains, so that 
when ‘ King’s Compo’’ was in- 
troduced into this State three 
years ago it met with an immedi- 
ate demand. ‘ King’s Compo”? is 
put up in dry form to. be mixed 
with water, and when applied to a 
roof a chemical change takes place 
and in a few hours it hardens till 
it practically becomes a solid sheet 
of pure white concrete on the iron 
and like concrete, is practically 
everlasting. The Superintendent of 
Public Buildings has realised the 
remarkable efficiency of this com. 
position since its inception and has 
used it exclusively on numerous 
public buildings and State schools 
throughout the State, and that, 
together with the fact that, 20; tons 
or over, 1,000 tins of ‘“ King’s 
Compo ”’ have been sold during 
the past twelve months, is the 
highest proof of its utility atl t the 
satisfaction it is giving to its 


-users. 


IS—-20 Degrees Cooler. 


“An uncovered galvanised roof is the best couductor of heat, 
but the effect of a hot sun can so easily be ~ = 
overcome by the application of 
<KING?S COMPO,” 
the roof: cooling paint which is us used exclusively by your 


own Government. 


48 16 tins (covering capacity 720 sq. ft., with 2 coats), 7/6 each > 
Obtainable from all hardware stores or 


KING & CO., 


Waymouth St,, ADELAIDE 


‘the goats early in April. 


“Where the Good Harness is made.” 


quem 0 ee ee eee 


Angora Goats in the United 
States. 


There are a million Angora goats 
in America, and yet they import 
annually over 30 per cent. of the 
mohair used in their domestic man, 
ufactories. The banner goat farm 
of America is located in Texas and 
numbers 10,000 head a erade and 
pure bred Angoras. T,ast year the 
owner of this ranch realised a 
nett profit of 1 dollar per animal 
from his flock. There are several 
other pretentious goat farms 
throuchout New Mexico, California 
and Oregon. The larmest goat 
ranch in the Mississippi valley has 
2,000 head, but the average flock 
in this country, is from 100 to 500 
animals. The custom is to shear 
Ordinary 
hair sells from 35 to 55 cents. a 
pound. This common ‘grade _ of 
mohair, which commands no espe- 
cially high price, is that , whose 
length is less than twelve inches ; 
the ordinary fleece of one year’s 
growth measures about ten nches 
in leneth. ‘The average mature 
doe will shear from six to nine 
pounds of mohair each year, while 
the full-grown buck will yield from 
to to 15 pounds. Previous to shear- 
ing, the flock is graded into class- 
es of does, bucks, kids and wethers. 
The fleeces are marketed according 
to their classification. ‘The Ameri- 
can Angora Goat Association, 
maintains a special mohair ware- 
house in Boston where the fleeces 
of practically all the Angoras in 
this country are marketed. At this 
depot the fleeces are carefully 
cleaned, regraded if necessary, and 
baled ready for consignment to the 
manufacturing plants, where the 
taw mohair is converted into 
clothing, ‘rugs, book bindings, 
shoes and gloves. One very beau- 
tiful fleece which was twenty-two 
inches in length sold for 6.50 dol- 
lars a pound, the record price for 
raw mohair in this country. Four 
dollars a pound is about the or- 
dinary top figure——Farm and Fire- 
side, 
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Wobura Experiments. 


— Wheat Land. — 

Since 1876 the scope of the ex- 
perimental work at Woburn has 
greatly extended, and some three 
years ago Charity Farm was taken 
over, situated more than a mile 
away, but having the advantage of 
being equinned with farm © build- 
ings, though in contrast to the 
Woburn holding the soil is of a 
heavier character. The thirty- 
seventh continuous crop on wheat! 
on the stackvard field indicates the 
marked benefit to be derived from 
liming on Jand that is naturally de- 
ficient in that substance. The soil, 
too, has been rendered acid and 
sterile through repeated applica- 
tions. of sulphate of ammonia; and 
the lime-dressed land, at the rate 
of two tons to the acre, has _ for 
16 years shown the benefit of this 
course of treatment. It is signifi- 
cant that half a ton of lime to 
the acre put on one plot in 1905 
now shows signs of being worked 
out, so that there would appear to, 
be a definite relationship up to a 
point of the amount of lime ap- 
plied and the duration of its ef- 
fects. It might be added that the 
season in England has not been 
favourable to cereals on light'soils, 
especially sprine-sown corn, which 
had not the streneth to withstand 
the drought in June. The nitrate 
of soda plots looked well towards 
the end of July, and the farmyard 
manure and rape-dust dressing 
showed no marked difference, both 
doing satisfactorily. 


— Barley Crops. — 


Barlev, also in its thirty-seventh 
vear, had not perceptibly felt that 
blighting and strangling effect of 
the June weather. The 1912. lime 
dressing produced a marked bene- 
fit, and the effect of a dressing of 
one ton to tle acre in 1905 is 
now disappearing, affordine valu- 
able information on the duration 
of the action of lime as applied 
to land on which white crops are 
grown. In an enclosure on the 
same field various clovers and lu- 
cerne are being testied, and the ef- 
fect of treated or inoculated seed 
is being tried. Excellent hay crops, 
as much as three tons to the acre, 
have been carried; while of 1lu- 
cerne, the best results have been 
secured from the Russian seed, the 
Provence and the Canadian follow- 
ing in the order named. The Ameri- 
can is stated to be inferior. 


— Manuring Trials. — 


In another field green manuring 
trials are taking place, ploughing- 
in being resorted to, in contrast 
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to the feeding off, which is tried 
elsewhere. It is the intention to 
take an oat crop to test the effect 
of stored up nitrogen in the — soil. 
Some magnesia experiments illus- 
trate the influence of this  sub- 
stance on wheat, the application 
being made prior to sowing. The 
effect is a darker plant and im- 
proved tillering. The latter objec- 
tive is sought in another way by 
trenching, the seed being sown in 


a trench, covered, and allowed to. 


shoot. The new shoots are, then 
covered with soil until the service 
is level. By this means it is claim- 
ed that the tillering improves, and 
the yield is, of course, greater; but 
the points at issue are the practi- 
cal possibility of such a 
the, cost, and whether thicker seed- 
ing would not partly remedw this. 


On another part of the farm the 
effect of nitrate of soda on catch 
crops—mustard and _ trifoleum—is 
being closely observed. Other in- 
teresting tests are the comparison 
of varieties of oats, thick and thin 
barley seeding, and the manurial 
treatment of permanent grass. A 
new nitrogenous fertiliser—nitrate 
of ammonia—is bheine contrasted 
with the older established nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 


— Pot Culture Experiments. — 


Pot-culture experiments have been: 
carried out since 1897, the station 
for this purpose being established 
mainly through a bequest from 
the late Mr. K. H. Hills. The cost 
of equipment was £1,200, and the 
station is said to be the best of 
its kind in the country. Some of 
the experiments now in vrogress 
are designed to show the influence 
of zinc, copper, manganese and cer- 
ium salts on the wheat crop. ‘The 
relationship of lime to macnesia in 
soils, and the soluhility of basic 
slag, the latter an important prac- 
tical point, are 
There are also experiments in the 


eradication of the wild onion, the — 


influence of sulphur on crovs, the 
effect of spraying barley with sul- 
phate of copper, and lastly, experi- 
ments on the heating of soils, a 


branch of research originated by 


Dr. Russell. 
— Tuberculous Cattle. — 


Some important calf-rearing ex- 
periments at Woburn will soon be 
brought to a close, the intention 
be ng to demonstrate that by heal- 
thy rearing, calves from tubercul- 


ous mothers can be kept healthy. — 


A little more than two years ago 
the institution procured a number 
of titberculous cows expectant of 
calves. They had some difficulty 


system, | 


being observed. | 


f 


in getting them, for farmers are _ 
unwilling to admit that any of 


this direction will: be awaited with 
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their cattle are diseased. They — 
were obtained, however, and housed 
and isolated at Charity Farm, © 
where they calved. The young 
were at once separated from their 
mothers, and every step wastaken 
to ensure that they could not be — 
further tainted. They were re- — 
moved to a distant part of the” ~ 
farm, attended by men who had ~ 
never been near the cows, and fed uy 
on alien sterilised milk. Many 
died, but nine bullocks and _ six 
heifers survived. The first were 
fattened off and last’ May were 
slaughtered, the carcases being ful- 
ly examined for any sign of tuber- 
culosis. None was found. The 
heifers and their calves will be 
slaughtered shortly for a similar 
test. Dr. Voelckler stated that a 
satisfactory conclusion might be 
drawn that animals, though born 
of tuberculous parents, if kept iso- 
lated under healthy surroundings 
need not themselves be tuberculous. 
The result of further experience in 


much interest by graziers through- 
out the world.—Dalgety’s Review. — 
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tention to the horse-breeding 


better bone, and freer action. 
old conception that. weight - provid- 
ed the main feature in an animal’s 


more 
_ qualities of gameness and activity, 
cutaned aris a ao sweeping 
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er Botts, Principal, TS 
bury Agricultural College. — 


‘The possible advance of horse 
breeding in Australia appears to- 
day more promising to — stud- 
masters and farmers than at any 
_ period of agricultural progress in 
our history. The prevalence of 


_ prosperous seasons, and the rapid 


alienation and occupation of lands 
under closer settlements conditions, 
provide factors inducing keener at- 
in- 
dustry. Experienced breeders, re- 
sponsive to the encouraging prices 


_ offered for well-bred draught stock, 


are exhibiting admirable enterprise 
in the purchase and importation of 


stock from the finest studs in ~ 


Great Britain. Evidence of this is 


apparent in the size and quality 
of the stock exhibited oflate vears 
at the leading shows 
parades. 
change is being introduced in tyne 


and horse 
A distinct and welcome 


and conformation in Shire, Suffolk 


_ Punch, and Clydesdale, ware espe- 


cially in the case of the last- 
named. Ay’ 


- To the breeder of a bygone day, 
the modern Clydesdale does not ap- 
peal. The thicklegged, coarse-fea- 
thered, sturdy animal, which was 


once most favoured, is giving place 


to a horse of finer conformation, 
The 


value, is being modified by the 
attractive and _ profitable 


develop smart and 
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stride, well-flexed hocks, soundness 
of leg and foot, and light, sparse 
feather. 


New South Wales possesses many 
notable advantages for the horse 
breeder in soil, climate, environ- 
ment, and extensive areas. These 
ensure a degree of  stoutness, 
vigour, and freedom from disease 
rarely manifested in the horse 
elsewhere. It is a recognised axiom 
that a warm, dry climate, associ- 
ated with a good soi] and natural 
pasturage spread over undulating 


country, beneficially influence the 
type and character of the horse 
raised there. That has been , de- 
monstrated in Arabia, where the 


finest horses in the world have 


been bred. 
Horses bred on hilly country 
gtow muscular and hardy. They 


acquire a quick sense of judgment, 
even action, 
keen sight, and vrow sound legs 
with tough, well-formed hoofs. 


The successful breeding and man- 


agement of stock devends, in a 
large measure, on the judgment, 
training, foresight, and aptitude 
brought to bear on the varied 
phases of the industry by the far- 
mer. The selection and mating 
of parent stock to secure \satisfac- 
tory results is no mean task. Dar- 
win states :— 


Not one man in a thousand has 
accuracy of eye and judement suf 
ficient to become an eminent breed- 
er. If gifted with these qualities 
and he studies his judement for 
years, and devotes his lifetime to 
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it with indomitable perseverance, 
he will succeed, and may make 
great improvements. If he lacks 
any of these qualities, he will as- 
suredly fail. 

This expression of opinion by 
such a revered scientist was obvi- 


ously intended for those who select 


special lines of work in breeding, 
—the class of breeders to whom 


in endeavours to produce new types 
we may credit our valuable breeds 
of sheep and pigs. ‘The quotation 
is advanced only to emphasise the 
need for thought and observation 
on the part of the farmer when 
raising stock. 


The average careful breeder can 
do much not only to maintain the 
distinguishing features of the type 


he wishes to reproduce, but by | 
shrewd selection and the adoption 
of rational methods of manage- 
ment and feeding of the’ young 
stock, ‘to steadily effect improve- 
ments and more nearly approach 


the ideal standard of type. 


In all young countries such as 
Australia, the demand for horses 
responds to the prevailing natural 
conditions. Here we have un- 
limited areas. of land, thinly popu- 
lated, and eminently suitable for 
agriculture, irrigation, and stock 
raising. and Values beine low, 
horses are more essential for the 
successful conduct of the primary 
industries. 


Many farmers advance the argu- 
ment that the breeding of draught 
horses has seen its best dav, and 
that a reaction is within sicht in 
favour of motor machirery. So far, 
however, no reliable data can be 
shown to suggest that this can 
occur in a countrv where feed and 
water are plentiful, and no appre- 
hension need be felt on. this score. 
The prices offered for reliable 
draught stock must, for a long 
period to come, be sufficient induce- 
ment. For several vears the de- 
mand has been excertionally cood, 
and the presence of the factote 
operating to create this healthy 
market still exist, and in a more 
intense degree than ever. Many 
breeders appear content to raise 
a useful stamp of draught horse, 
of good constitution and free 
action, which can he sold at three 
vears old at a reasonable ficure. 
Weight continues to attract atten- 
tion, combined with quality and 


_ conformation, are looked on with 


favour. 


A horse endowed with courace, 
activity and stontness, and also 
showing depth of body. short coup- 
ling, heavy muscle, with good bone, 
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sound feet and docile temperament, 
must always have a ready sale. 


— The Crossing of Types. — 


It is a popular practice to cross 


types in order to increase some 
special quality that maybe | defi- 
cient in sire or mare, or both. 


This may be in response to the 
recognised principle that the first- 
cross progeny of any .domestic 
breed is of exceptional merit, but 
there are serious objections for re- 
sults do not always justify the 
practice. The Shire has frequently 
been crossed with the: Clydesdale 
with the avowed intention of pro- 
ducing stock of greater height and 
weight, but the experience already 
gained here corresponds with that 
obtained by breeders in England 
and Scotland. The resultant cross 
has not given satisfaction, in so 
far that weight and height were 
secured at the expense of action. 
The smart movement and gameness 
of action so prominent in the 
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Clydesdale, was replaced with the 
somewhat clumsy, deliberate and 
slower gait of the Shire. Other 
cases could be cited to 
this, but sufficient has been said 
to warn breeders of the possibility 
of error in this direction. It is 


fair to urge that there are more 
likely to be reliable results. in 
breeding out faults by the intelli- 


gent mating of parents of the same 
breed than by crossing different 
breeds. Selection within the 
limitation of the one breed is much 
more likely to prove satisfactory. 


— The Choice of a Sire. — 


There is no other point connect- 
ed with the breeding of horses of 
more importance to success than 
the choice of sire. , A’ definite ideal 
must be in the breeder’s mind in 
relation to type. Pedigree is an 
essential, and purity of lineage can- 
not be too strictly insisted upon. 
The next inquiry must be for the 
Stock Department certificate of 
soundness and conformation, 
dom from hereditary disease being 
only ensured as the result: of the 
examination by a qualified Veter- 
inarv Surgeon. The transmission 
of disease has been painfully ap- 
parent in the past, but breeders 
have no excuse now for employing 
unsound sires. ‘The main object 
of the breeder is to secure strength, 
and at the same time the staying 
power ‘that enables a horse to do 
a hard day’s work for a lengthen- 
ed period. 


The sire must be active, ‘intelli- 
gent, though full of determination. 
Beyond all dispute the best evi- 
dence of a horse’s stavine nower 
and length of service in the heavy 
breeds, is balanced action—the 
movement and stride that enables 
a horse to cover the most ground 
with a maximum of ease and a 
minimum of friction and wear. 
True action has a special value in 
both sire and mare, for where the 
feet are raised and placed in pre- 
cise and regular form in walking 
and trotting, there is resistance 
to bone and joint troubles, and 
there is also lengthened service. 
An evenly balance bodw would lose 
its valve on ill-shaped feet, or ab- 
normally dropped legs. 


Constitution and stamina are 
also needed to withstand the stress 
of continuous work. 


The indication of a general na- 
ture must include a good barrel or 
middle piece, showing ample space 
for digestion, and vigorous heart 
and lung action. A slack-loined 
horse is more or less “ soft,’ and 
a tucked-up barrel, sometimes 


illustrate - 


‘gee a 


free-- 
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ermed ‘‘ herring-gutted,’’ also be- 
tokens lack of stamina. Ample 
girth, depth through the loins, 
and fullness at the flank all favour 
constitution. 


It is not an uncommon thing to 
‘“washy ”’ horse which is big 
in the barrel, but which with stress 
of work soon falls away in condi- 
tion and exposes his true type with - 
a lightness about the girth and 
loin. A fleshy heavy head, should 
not be favoured; while, on the 
other hand, a lean head, wide in 
the cheek, with a good space be 
tween the branches of the lower 
jaw, denotes constitution, as also 
does the bright, lively eye, and 
quickly moving forward ears. 


Weight and substance with a 
good top and quality of feather 
are required. The condition of 
the skin must be closely examined. 


A good.temner and kind disposi- 
tion invariably accompany intelli- 
gence and good manners. 


An examination of the legs, for 
durability, must not be overlook- 
ed, and should result in the dis- 
covery of clean, flat bone, — with 
tendons distinct, free and clear 
from the bone. Sloping pasterns 
of medium leneth are desirable. 
The closest scrutiny should be 
made of the structure of the foot— 
a firm, wide heel, strong, horny 
crust, healthy frog, and level plac- 
ing must be shown, 


— General Overhaul, — 


A general overhaul of the anitnal 
in the action of walking aad trot- 
ting affords the ovrortunity of es- 
timating his character, and many 
features that it is impossible to 
outline, also. aid in arriving _at 
fairly sound conclusions. A prom- 
inent breeder states that ‘ we 
should not select as a_ result of 
the animal possessing some spe- 
cially good quality, but rather 
select him from the absence of 
faults and the general accumula- 
tion of harmonious and worthy 
aualities in disposition, conforma- 
tion and stamina.” The exagger- 
ated development of any single 
meritorious point is not compensa- 
tion for some flagrant deficiency. 


Performances or exhibition in the 
show ting do not always afford — 
the most reliable evidence of a 
sire’s capacity for leaving sound © 
stock, but these, in conjunction 
with the proved excellence ‘of his 
stock, are the best wuarantees to 
owners of mares. It is only ne; 
cessary to review the show records 
of those sires well known to the 
Hawkesbury district, ‘* Plucky 
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ie and ‘Darnley Again,” to 
strate this contention. Year 
. year, these sires have occu 
premier places at the Royal 
ricultural Society's shows in 
-Sydne Not only have © they 
scored in the highest positions, but 
stock have gained exception 
ly high awarrds in the show ring 

d pe eyent prices at the: horse 
es. The knowledge of pedigree, 
psto utness, prepotency, quality, 
weight, action and other desirable 
qualifications is thus eclipsed in 
guiding the breeder by absolute evi- 
dence of the very best kind. 


tz ei 


_ .. => Service Fees. — 

No owners of a mare should hesi- 
tate to pay a reasonable fee for 
the services of a _ pedigreed sire, 
that is sound in sight, limb and 
foot, and that possesses a certifi- 
cate of registration, and a good 
local reputation. It is at this 
stage that a farmer should exhibit 
enough courage to resist the blan- 
dishments of the man with .a 
, ‘cheap, unregistered stallion, and 
by so doing he is rendering yeo- 
‘man service to his country. ‘he 
complete exclusion of unregistered 
stallions would prove an immense 
ae to our farming community. 


= _ Farmers have the ‘settlement, of 
Be dithealty in their own hands, 
and they can approach it with the 
knowledge that an inferior colt got 
by a cheap, unsound sire, costs as 
“much to feed and rear as a pure- 
bred. The latter will always re- 
pay a reasonable outlay on service 
fees. It is a wise expenditure, 
even if the mare has to be. sent 


— The Influence of the Mare. = 


There is diversity of opinion 
an ongst farmers as to the age 
at which a mare should first be 
st inted. Happily, adverse criti- 
ism has met the practice of put- 
ting an immature two-year-old 
to the sire, for it is unreason- 
e to expect a young mare of 
t age, whilst still growing, to 
ume the additional task of pro- 


d pee a foal, as pet, OEEer and 


the erisal’s' body andl, func- 
ons are fully matured and her 
th complete. The earliest age 
cognised is from three to four 
ie some Bees must be 


option, 
some distance to a reputable sire. | 
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result is often disappointing. Olcca- 
sionally it happens that a farmer 
works a mare continuously until 
she gives evidence of being worked) 
out, She is then looked on as only 
fit to turn out and breed from. 
This class of mare is not  alto- 
gether satisfactory. It often hap- 
hapens that she fails to secrete: 
enough milk to nourish a foal ;. at 
other jtimes the foal is a weakling 
and hardly worth rearing; and 
again, difficulties in fo ling often 
present themselves owing to the 
hardened or atrophied condition of 
the muscular mouth of tha womb. 


Successful breeders invariably, se- 


lect young, vigorous mares for 
stud purposes. 
A mate is always sexually more 


fit for service and in the best con- 
dition for impregnation when she 
has been given regular work dur-. 
ing the previous winter, for when 
kept in idleness, thera is a_ possi- 
bility of an infertile service, or (if 


put in foal) the progeny is not 
vigorous and sturdy. 

The selection of a mare for 
breeding purposes is to some ex- 


tent controlled and determined by 
local conditions, combined with 
the circumstances of the owner, 
and in order to ensure good stock 
it is advisable to be guided by 
some general principles. 


— Grade Mares. — 


We recognise that grade mares 
are useful to breed from. Frequent- 
ly our necessities give us no other 
but, however much _ the 
limitation is to be deplored, the 
best should be made of the situa- 
tion, and only the cream of those 
available set apart for breeding 
purposes. We all readily admit 
the need for more pure-bred mares 
of the right type, soundness and 
conformation, because from these 
only can be produced pure-bred 
stallions, suitable for our reqwire- 
ments. Pure-bred mares pay hand- 
somely for their keep, both in their 


work on the farm and in the excel- - 


lence of their foals, and 
therefore as essential to success 
as discretion in selection. It is 
not enough to have a mare of 
good quality and stoutness with a 
local reputation. More remote 
evidence in relation to breeding, 
type, and pedigree on both sides 
for at least three generations 
should be available as a safeguard 
against the intrusion of some de- 
fect or objectionable characteristic 
in the progeny. 


inquiry is 


Deficient heart and lung action, 


weak sight and ill temper in. the 
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foal are often traceable to the 
mare. She should be ‘roomy, 
staunch, of even temper, gentle dis- 
position, with strong maternal in- 
stinct, and a reputation for being 


good in the collar and quick in 
moving. Siluggish mares transmit 
their objectionable habits. 


In connection with freedom from 
hereditary disease or unsoundness, 
it may be specially emphasised 
that it is of great importance to 
the owner to have the mare ex- 
amined by a qualified veterinary 


surgeon to determine whether or 
not either of these defects are pre- 
sent in any form. At the same 


time appearances often mislead the 
best judges, for splendid stock have 
been bred from mares showing no 


special fitness, though evidently 
possessed of a capacity for trans- 
mitting vigour and quality. 
— Balance. — 
A brief inspection of the future 


mother should include a keen ex- 
amination of the way she stands. 
Correct balance on the ground, 
standing, walking or trotting, with 
even movement, is essential, for 
balanced action is the source of a 
mare’s ability to do a long day’s 
work and to come home compara- 
tive fresh, showing minimum waste 
of power. Any tendency to awk- 
ward pace, or abnormal spreading 
of the feet inwards or outwards, 
means unusual wear, and early sus- 
pension from work. ‘The shoulders 


contribute in no small degree to- 
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wards the perfection of balance 
and enable the animal to walk and 
trot with level, active carriage, and 
game, even movement, and they 
should be fairly oblique and broad. 


Symmetry, quality, stamina, 
stoutness and substance are to be 
estimated, as well as character 
and staunchess. The short ribs 
and hips should not approach 
each other closely. Roominess is 
gained by broad and prominent 
pelvic bones, and* width across 
the loins. The udder, or mammary 
glands, should be firm and well 
shaped, and should have clearly 
defined teats. Vigorous heart and 
iung action is evidenced in the 
angle and space of the girth, and 
size of the chest. The ribs should 
be well sprung, enclosing a capa- 
cious barrel. 


The legs should be well moulded 
from the forearm and thighs down- 
wards, terminating in sloping pas- 


terns, and sound, round, wide 
feet. The knees should be broad 
and massive, and the hocks well 
placed, firm and clean. 

The lean, fine head, soft but 
quick intelligent eye, with active 
ears, are indications of a good 
disposition.—Agricultural Gazette 


of New South Wales. 


(To be Continued). 
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Guernsey. Cattle. 


The Guernsey, unlike the Jersey, 


is not what might be called a 
pretty looking animal. The cows 
of this breed lack those deer-like 


characteristics which have made 
the Jersey both a pet and an orna- 
ment. None the less they are not- 
able for milk making capacity ofa 
high degree. Because of a wider 
recognition of this fact the demand 
for them is growing is both Ameri- 
ca and England. Mr. Callaghan, 
Dairy Expert of New South Wales, 
is a strong advocate of the breed, 
the stock imported by this  de- 
partment having proved of great 
value in the dairying districts of 
that State. 


— A Distinct Breed. — 


By a not unnatural association 
of ideas, many people are under 
the impression that, as applied to 
dairy cows, the words Jersey and 
Guernsey are interchangable terms. 
Nothing could be wider of the 
truth. Each type is quite distinct 
from the other, and are essentially 
different. Thus, for instance, the 
hair of the Guernsey is longer and 
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coarser than that of the Jersey. 
The Guernsey is fawn or lemon in 
color with patches of white. <A 
special feature of the breed is the 
rich orange color which appears in 
the skin, and notably in the ears. 


As a rule the deeper orange is the 


hue of this marking, the more is 
the cow prized, though actual re- 
sults at the bail do not appear to 


in the heads of the pure bred Jer- 
sey and Guernsey. The shapely 
dishing and curving of the former 
is not found in the Guernsey. Gene- 
rally speaking the latter is a larger 
animal than the Jersey, deeper in 
the flank, and in the rib. A. char- 
acteristic of the Guernsey is a 
large, square udder, and the teats 
are both of good size and well set 
on. The cows generally produce 
large quantities of milk of a good 
butter fat percentage. By some 
authorities they are regarded as 
better cows than the Jerseys. At 
important trials both in America 
and England they have more than 


held their own against other dairy- © 


ing breeds. A feature of the 

Guernsey is that they are general-~ 
ly speaking of a hardy disposition 

and are good doers. 


— The Ideal Guernsey. — 


According to the standard 
down by the English Guernsey Cat- 
tle Society, the ideal Guernsey 
should possess a fine long head, 
expanded muzzle, .large eyes, : 
quiet and gentle expression.. The 
horns should be yellow at the base, 
curved, but not coarse. Black 
markings on the nose are a defect. . 
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‘A clean throat and a thin and ra- 


ther long neck are required. The 
animal should not be heavy at the 


shoulders. The back should be 
level to the tail, and broad and 
level across loins and hips. Im-. 


portance is attached to a good 
rump. Thin withers, long and thin 
thighs, a barrel long, ’ well hooped 
and deep at flank, are characteris- 
tic features. A-.mellow and flex- 
ible hide is essential; one well and 
closely covered with fine hair. 
Yellow markings inside the ears, 
at the end of tail, and on the 
skin generally are indications of 
quality. The udder is an import- 
ant feature. It should be large, 
but not fleshy, the fore part ex- 
tending well forward. Fullin form, 
it should come up well behind, the 
teats need to be rather large, wide 
apart, and squarely placed. The 
milk’ veins should be. prominent, 
long and tortuous, while in general 
appearance the animal should give 
evéry indication of having a good 
constitution. y 
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Farmers of Forty Centuries. 


The chief object of tine ook by “3 


F. H. King on Agrictlture in 


China, Korea and Japan is to 


show what soil is really capable - 


‘of producing provided unremitting 
and plant-food is lavished — 
: ] And the results are cer-_ 
give encouragement to this prefer- tainly astonishing as are the won- _ 
ence. There are notable differences gerful ways and means by which | 


care 
upon it. 


every scrap of waste, either animal 
or vegetable, is 


. stored up to be returned to the 


soil. In China with its swarming > 
millions of population, where fami-. 


lies are large and holdings small, — 


the strictest economy in all the 
branches of fife have to be rigidly 
practised or famine stares them 
in the face.. Roads are made the 
least possible width ; banks between 
rice fields are made to bear crops 
of beans or peas; ridges are 
arranged that they can be planted 
on both sides as 
tween; fruit trees are trained so 
as to take up the least possible 
room and at the same time pro- 
duce the greatest possible num- 
ber of fruit-bearing branches; when- 
ever possible a second crop is sown 
in the first in order to save time, 


~such as cotton planted in the 
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at, or clover in the rice or 


Sometimes é there will be even 
tri ple crops growing at once such 
as wheat ready to harvest, beans 
two-thirds grown and cotton just 
eas Even ponds are made to 
e their part, being either used 
to breed and fatten fish in or 
periodically drained and the rich 
vegetable deposit at the bottom 
* used for compost. 
a ‘These composts form a eke im 
portant part of Chinese plant-food 
a economy and are either formed by 
making pits in any waste corner 
ofa field—preferably beside a canal 
or -pond—and — into it are thrown 
any coarse manure, ashes, rough- 
age in the form of stubble, leaves, 
_ weeds, or other refuse on which ‘is 
poured, the liquid mud or ooze 
_ from canal or pond. When full and 
well: rotted it is transported to the 
fields. Another very useful puwr- 
pose these pits serve is that by 
reason of the field draining into it 
Bey catch all the surface washing 
- preserving them to be returned to 
the soil, instead of being washed 
al Pont to sea. and lost. 


| f ; ; Another form of compost is ob- 
i _ tained by making a stack of alter- 
_tate layers of Pest eRe? or any 
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other leguminous crop and liquid 
mud and plastering the whole care- 
fully over with mud and leaving it 


to rot, 


In Japan a somewhat more 
complicated form of compost is 
made by erecting a small building 
with a water-tight floor, In one 
half of the building the stack of 
greenstuff, straw or leaves and 
lquid mud is built up and kept 
moist to maintain a temperature 
below that of the body. Left to 
stand six weeks, it is then forked 


over to the other side and left for 


another period before it is ready 


for the fields. 


‘Green manure is applied in the 
form of clover generally sown in 
rice or/barley and after one or two 
cuts ploughed in. For vegetable 
gardens liquid manure is_ greatly 
used, receptacles area constructed 
for the reception of animal excre- 
ment which is soaked and then fed 
to the plants in a diluted form. 
Some of the photographs with 
which the book is profusely illus- 
trated, show the wonderful size and 
great variety of the vegetables 
that answer to this careful treat- 
ment. The author gives a list of 
nearly seventy varieties of veget- 
ables he saw exposed for sale in 
one market alone—a _ collection 
which would surely put Convent 
Garden to shame. i 


Naturally with all this great ex- 


_penditure of labour and plant-food 


large returns are expected and be- 
sides the two crops of rice grown 
each year another crop or even 
two, of cabbage, rape, peas or 
beans, are obtained from the land, 
making 3 or 4 crops a year from 
the same field. 


One thing the author particular- 
ly notices and that’ is the scarcity 
of flies which he attributes to this 
constant clearing up and usage of 
all waste and garbage, the breed- 
ing place of these plague-carrying 
pests. Therefore the general health 
of the people should benefit greatly. 

In some countries, as for example 


Egypt, where flies swarm and in 
consequence opthalmia is perman- 


‘ent, the filth lying around and in 
the villages is indescriable. The fel- 


lah makes no attempt at the sys- 
tematic collection of human or cat- 
the waste such as the Chinese prac- 
tise, but wherever the filth of 
generations happens to collect, it 
is removed and oon ae on the 
fields. But in Kev t oy » have 
great villages soticting of pigeon- 
cots for the collection of the valu- 
able guano and of ‘this practice 
existing in China the author makes 
no mention, © 
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As regards rice cultivation, 
transplanting seems to be the me- 
thod chiefly in vogue although ac- 


cording to the author's statistics, 
the yield seems to be no greater 
than that obtained in KMyvypt where 
the rice is sown broadcast. In 
Hgypt Japanese rice ‘will yield 
80 bushels to the acre which is ap- 
parently only the best it can do 
in Japan and China when highly 
fertilized together -with the added 
cost of labour for transplanting. 


Straw and roots are greatly 
used as a fertilizer by laying it be- 
tween the rows of rice and tramp- 
ling it with the feet into the soft 
mud to rot.—Tropical Agriculture. 
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Mosquitoes. 


Perhaps it is not generally known 
that many farmers have large in- 
cubators on their farms where they. 
hatch immense numbers of 
quitoes’ eggs. 


There are several varieties of 
mosquitoes, just as there are se- 
veral varieties of chickens. ‘Their 
eggs can be hatched in any still 
water, anywhere. A rain water 
cistern is a good place, so is water 
left standing for some time in a 
barrel or ditch, in a pail or can, 
a swamp or marsh. 


‘ 


mos- 


One species of mosquitoes lays 
Aheir eggs on their sides singly, 
while another lays them by the 
hundred and glues them together in 
of a boa. They are 
glued together and rest on their 
ends. 


There are four stages in the life 
of a mosquito. The egg, the larva, 
the pupa and the imago or winged 
insect. 


The first part of a mosquito’s life, 


(like a frog’s) is spent in the 
water. 

The eggs hatch in one or two 
days and are then called larvae. 


They remain in the larval stage six 
or more days, when they gradual- 
ly reach the pupa stage, in which 
they remain two or three days be- 
fore their wings eTow sufficiently 
to fly away as full gtown mos- 
quitoes to suck the blood of man, 


‘beast, or bird. 


———_e—__—_ 


However helped and guided by 
our friends, masters, and predeces- 
sors, each of us determines for hit--4 
self, in the critical moments, what 
his life is to be, when it is right. 
—Ruskin. 
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Apiculture as an Occupation 
for Women. 


The 'reasons for keeping bees are 
many and various, and the _ busi- 
ness appeals to man, woman, 
youth and child. Bees have been 
a part of the conscious life of man 
from the beginning. Not only have 
they sweetened his daily, bread 
with beneficent _honey, but they 
have also set him an example far 
more uplifting than any other in- 
sect or animal creation. 


Beekeeping is the one line of 
work that the busy woman or the 
woman of leisure can take up as 
a remunerative occupation. All be- 
ginners should be provided with a 
silk bee-veil and rubber gloves, be- 
cause bees do not often attack rub- 


ber. They should also visit the 
bees often and keep up _ the 
acquaintanee, but should not ap- 
proach the front of the hive. At 
ways approach a hive from the 
back or side. It will protect 


ed by veil and gloves any one can 
handle bees without being stung. 
However, most people become im- 
mune to the poison after being 
stung a few times. When bee man- 
agement has been properly learned 
bees are as easil\4 handled as birds. 
Women can care for bees because 
there is little attention necessary 
unless one wishes to feed for early, 
brood-rearing, or there is foul 
brood in the vicinity. 


When the swarming season is at 
hand, and one is provided with a 
new sectional hive with. frames pro- 
perly fitted with brood-foundation 
starters, and a queen and drone 
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trap, the bees may be allowed to 
cluster in the trap or they may 
be left free to cluster elsewhere. 


If they cluster on a bush, cut the 
branch and lay it before the hive, 
preferably, on a _ large sheet of 


cheap muslin. Then tap lhghtly 
with a stick, and you will soon ex- 
perience a thrill of enthusiasm. The 


bees will march into the hive in 
regular order. 
Women who keep bees are of 


great benefit to their homes aod 
communities. The honey, supplied 
is the most healthful and purest 
sweet the world knows, and _ is 
useful in a variety of ways. It 
may be used in its natural state on 
the table, in fruit canning, cooking, 
baking and candy-making—in fact, 
in anything that sugar and water 
are used in. It has greater sweet- 
ening power than most of the 
manufacture@é syrups, and, besides, 
possesses great medicinal value. 


As a remunerative occupation for 
women it has been my experience 


that it is extremely profitable, 
clean, and healthful. When bees 
have been properly cared for 


during the winter and spring, and 
a proper method employed during 
the summer, a single swarm can 
produce from 50 to 200 one-pound 
sections of surplus honey which 
can always be sold at good prices. 
It is a business that can be car- 
ried on with one or two hives or 
one or two hundred. It can be 
carried on at home, thus affording 
a great opportunity for selfim- 
provement. ‘There should be at 
least one or two hives of bees in 


every garden, especially in the 
rural sections of our country, as 
the bee is the best pollenizer, and 


perfect pollenization means perfect 
fruit and grain.—Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. 
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Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College. 


The following are the returns ofj 
47 cows, which have completed a 
period of lactation since the last 
returns were published. 


As three of these. cows have been 
milk for more than twelve months 
they have not been included in the 
order of merit, but, as their re- 
turns are above the average, they 
have been added to the list.. 


The first. three cows produced 
butter worth £18 9/1o., £14 5/, 
and £13 18/4., respectively, or an 
average of £15 r1/-; and the last 
three,, £7 3/4, £6 14/2, and £5 
16/8, respectively, an average of 
£6 11/4. ; 
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It will be noted that, although © 
the first three are a trifle behind 
the cows which held pride of place 
last year, the last three have an 
average of £6 11/4 as against £4 
12/9 the previous year. — 


The average for the whole herd 
is £13 3/6 as against £10 9/4 for 
last returns, which may, be consid- 
ered very satisfactory. 


The Kerry-Jersey crosses are still’ 
well above the average, although 
they do not show to such 
tage as previously, but ‘this’ is 
probably due to the fact, that most 


of the cows of this cross are get- © 


ting aged. Since they have given 
such excellent returns in. this 
trict, it has been decided to pur- 
chase some high-class Jersey grade 
heifers to mate with our Ken-y 
bulls, and, judging by the previous 
performances of this cross, the 
result should be very satisfactory. 


In comparing the College cows 
with other herds, it is well to bear 
in mind that our pastures are of 
such a character as to make it ne- 
cessary to handfeed the cattle 
practically all through ‘the year, 
and, although well fed, they can- 
not be expected to give as good 
returns as if they were fed on the 
rich succulent pastures of most of 
our dairying districts. 


All the milking cows are rugged 
during the coldest winter, months, 
but this trouble and expense has 
been found to be more than com- 
pensated for by the larger supply 
of milk, and the fact that the cows 
keep in ‘much better condition. 


Table showing Milk and Butter 
yield of three best and three 
worst cows :— : 


1 Shorthorn—Jersey—Milk, 9,182 


tbs.; average test per cent., 4.1; 
butter, 443 Ibs. 

2. Jersey-Kerry-Jersey, 6,210 Ibs, 
4.6 per cent., 342 Ibs. butter. — 

2, Asrabide grade, 7,304 Ibs. 
milk, 3.9 per cent., 334 lbs. butter. 


42. Ayrshire, 4,188 ibs. milk, 
3.5 per cent., 72 Ibs. butter. 


43. Guerisay ayes 3,428 ° Ibs. 
‘milk: 4.0 per cent., 161 Ibs. butter. 


44. Ayrshire, 2,980 
per cent, 130 Ibs. butter. 


/ 
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Curves. 


In the N.S.W. Farmers’ Bulletin 

» No. 66, “‘ Ten years’ egg laying 
p Tests,"" by A. A. Dunniclifi, jun. 
_ Mr. Cuthbert Potts, of the Hawikes- 
4g “bury College, contributes a particu- 
larly interesting article on the 
average and frequency curves of 
the ten years’ laying under review. 
We may perhaps be permitted to 
say that they bear out in rather a 
striking manner, what we have fre- 
quently maintained, that the 
selection of the individual “ best ” 
hen has no effect whatever on the 
average of the ‘strain’ and still 
Tess, if that be possible, on the 
average of the breed to which she 
- belongs. This theory, is not popu- 
lar in any sense but that does not 
prove that it is not correct. 
‘Curves, by the way, are largely 
used in scientific and experimental 
work and are merely a diagrama- 
tic illustration of a series of  re- 
sults (figures) showing more clear- 
ly and more quickly what has been 
done and what may be expected 
in any given line of work. The 
'_eurves plotted by Mr. Potts have 
to do with the three popular 
| breeds (it is of course evident that 
_ the greater the numbers involved 
the greater will be the accuracy 
of the curve) and some interesting 
_ deductions are made. Summarized 
the curve (egg average) of the 
White Leghorn can be slightly 
raised. In Silver Wyandottes the 
_ reverse is the case. Black Otrping- 
tons have apparently reached their 
maximum, though there is evidence 
to question this. Expressed in 
figuices Mr. Potts puts the limit- 
ing breed average of White Leg- 

_ horns at 200, for the Black Or- 
 pingtons at»188, at 166 for Silver 
_ Wyandottes, that is with the 
‘strains’? or combinations of 
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‘strains’? ‘at’ present. in .-N.S.W.., 
under conditions similar to 
Hawkesbury and the present more 
or less indescriminate methods of 
breeding. The article is a thought- 
ful and helpful contribution both in 
its facts and its suggestions and 
should be read and_ studied by 
breeders who do not think that the 
teaching of competitions begins 
when A beats Band C brings up 
the rear. 


— What does-it Teach ? 
Where does it bring us and what 
of the future? Broadly answered 
the reply is :—To the importance 
of the isolation (selection) of 
strains rather than the selection 
of the individual within the strain. 
Mr. Potts’ curves do not in any 
way clash with the Pearl theory, 
of which we have recently had 
something to say, which is based 
on the principle brought out in the 
article before us:. Dr. Pearl goes 
much further, that is all. What 
have they to ofler to the commer- 
cial man? Broadly speaking — 
Everything! What to the com- 
petition breeder. In one sense and 
to some extent, nothing, especially 
the first flighters. The former be- 
cause in the main he builds on 
average (type) laying which is in- 
herited, the latter on exceptional 
(individual) capacity, which is not 
inlerited. One builds on an ort 
ginating constant force, the other 
on its varying expression. Put 
scientifically, one builds on ‘‘ game- 
tic’? rock the other on “‘ somatic’? 


quicksands. That doesn’t look like 
a scientific sentence, but it ex- 
presses a soundly scientific idea, 
at least as we understand. 
— Strains. — 
Yeats ago we used to believe 
and write of individual selection. 
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then things began to happen and 
bricks to fly. First we read of the 
“gwenotype,’’ that was No. 1, then 
we heard and read of competition 
breeding and results and the Maine 
Hxperiment, and finally, two or 
three years ago, we read a paper 
by Dr. Pearl. Since that third 
brick hit us the name of best hen 
selection has been off as far as we 
are concerned. New words are 
constantly being added to the 
language, and though “‘seaotype 
is some ten years old, we may be 
allowed a few words as to what it 
stands for, what it means and how 
it affects selective breeding. This 
brick, as mentioned, was thrown 


by a man named Johannsen, prob- 
ably a Dane, no doubt a_ professor 
and certainly sane. Nothing wrong 
in that pedigree. We mention it 
lest any of our readers should con-- 
fuse the gentleman with a person 
of somewhat similar name who 
visited Australia some time ago 
who was a nigger, and a pugilist, 
whose sanity has recently been 
called in question. Returning to 
the professor and his doings. Brief- 
ly, he took some (nineteen) pack- 
ets of beans, ordinary trade sam- 
ples, showing in each the usual 
variation in size, some small, some 
medium, and some large. He sowed 
these beans and they produced in 
turn small, medium and large, but 
did so quite irrespective of the 
parent bean. A large ‘ mother ”’ 
bean was just as likely to produce 
a small as a large bean and 
equally a ‘“‘small’’ mother was 
just as likely to produce a. large 
as a stnall bean, though the aver- 
age size of the whole of this se | 
cond generation remained constant 
to that of the first ; he repeated it 
the following year with precisely 
the same result’ and may, be doing 
so still. The beans of any genera- 
tion were on the average the same 
as the previous or succeeding gen-. 
eration, but there was no slightest 
evidence that the children of small 
beans produced small beans or 
the children of large beans, large 
beans. The beans, whether small 
or large produced beans of all sizes 
but the average of the whole was 
always constant to that of the 
average of all beans. The name 
of selection of big beans to produce 
big beans, as far as the scientific 
world was concerned, became mud, 
and if it applied to beans for 
size, it applied to other qualities 
as well. Not only so, but it would 
apply to all similarity fertilized 
and constituted organisms. These 
deductions have been proved to be 
correct by many experimental 
workers, and are accepted now 
without question or comment. Ap- 
plied broadly to poultry and ad- 


mitting the obvious differences be- 
tween a hen and a bean, we arrive 
at this position. We may assume 
that any hundred hens will lay 
from say, Ioo to 200, the average 
will be 150. Birds bred from either 
will show similar variation, but the 
average will remain constant to 
that of ‘the previous generation, 


viz., 150. It is a I50 strain and 
will stop a I50 strain. For the 
present we can leave it at that, 


but we have not finished with those 
beans. 
— The Second Brick. — 


Next we looked at competitions 
in this and other States. We can 
leave out the first one or two and 
so eliminate the aged birds, the 
birds bred for show only and birds 
whose laying capacity was notori- 
ously low. What do we find, a 
slowly and very giradually rislng 
or falling curve. Yet it is just in 
these later years that imdividual 
selection has had its chance. All 
we can say that if the indivi- 
dual high scoring hen has any in- 
fluence on egg production, she has 
signally failed to show it in public 
in a broad and general way, but 
it would certainly be unwise to 
accept such conclusions as_ final. 


— Other Evidence. — 


Is there any other public evidence 
of the failure of the ‘“‘ best hen ”’ 
to reproduce her kind? Yes there 
is in the first ten years of the 


Maine Experiment. It may he 
asked, Why? if the Maine test 
was so conclusive, was not it’s 
teaching accepted as final. The 


answer appears to us to be simple. 
It took away the poultryman’s 
best asset, but it did not give him 
anything in place of it. Naturally 
the poultry world in America said 
“ Oh, well, if that is so, we will 
go,on worrying with the old girl. 
If we keep on long enough we 
shall surely get somewhere.” It 
was just the best thing to do. 
In Australia few knew about it 
and fewer cared, and it must not 
be forgotten that the ‘“ best 
henites ’’ always had something to 
show irom their point of view. 
Take the White Leghorn, for ex- 
ample. The reason for their 
improvement is patent, and ‘Sun- 
nyhurst,’’ ‘‘ Ontario,’’ Messrs. Pad- 
man, Kinnear, and Bertelsmeier, 
undoubtedly had _ relatively, pure 
high average strains. How far 
they were intermixed or how they 
originated is not for us to enquire, 
nor is it pertinent to the point. 
They got great results—Good. 
Why ? Was it selected best hen 
or the unselected strain that did 
the trick, There is no evidence as 
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far as we can see in favour of the 
former. Certainly not as much 
as that their birds were constant 
to their own average. Sometimes 
one or other would pick six birds 
at the high end of his _ strain 
and win a competition. It is not 
too much to say that 90 per cent. 
of the White Leghorn breeders of 
the State very wisely bought from 
one or other or all, and) the re 
maining Io per cent. wished they 
could afford it. Some of these 
buyers interbred these strains or 
bred with an unknown strain of 
equal value, and having the luck to 
pick their high end birds for the 
competition, went right to the top 
of the tree. The breed as a breed 
has been kept down by the portion 
of low strain birds which has re 
mained in the breed and the “best 
hen ’’ idea is responsible for their 
continued existence. 


— Relatively Pure. — 


It is perhaps natural, if not pol- 
ite, to ask why, if those breeders 
had such strains, are they not at 
the top to-day? In the main the 
answer is, we believe, that the 
strains at their best were never 
more than relatively. pure (we 
mean, of course, in regard to egg 
laying) consequently there was 


about a Too to one chance against - 


keeping to a. high average. When Mr. 
Brooks was breeding 1,400 pens as 
easy as Shelling peas, he was on 
a temporarily pure high average 
wicket. Mr. Padman has been in 
the habit of scattering 1,500 pens 
throughout the competitions and 
breeding yards of Australia, and 
adjacent continents. It may be 
the ‘‘ best hen.’? To us, however, 
it looks like the high average 
strain. There is a suggestive 
break in Mr. Padman’s) past re- 
cords. Did the “‘ best hen ’’ go for 
a holiday or did a new strain 
clash or did the ‘third veneration” 
come along? This year, for instance, 
he has apparently missed his line. 
It may be that or it may, be that 
ill luck, which works more often 
against than for a breeder, is at 
odds with him this year. ,We have 
heard it said that the Padman 
birds have . lost. their vigour, to 
which we reply respectfully but em- 
phatically—Rats. It is of course 
nobody’s business, but if the home 
pens are keeping ‘‘ constant to the 
average’’ of the strains he has 


been working with, the future 
won't be troubling him much. 
Theory, of course, says that the 
home pens ought to be doing 


extra well to balance some of the 
low enders at some of the competi- 
tions, but the low endedness is 
probably due to matters which are 


‘sian nihilist, an ancient 
hero, or a new kind of fish, though — 


aide. , 
tion of having met him before, — 


[See 


quite beyond balancing the aver- 
age, such as moulting, or a ‘fault’ 
in the strain. One can shave six 
feet of steel bar, all the same ma- 


terial, the same making and the 
same finishing. Five will be per- — 
fect and one will ‘fault.’ It may 


be an air bubble or a 
sand. 


grain of 


thousand times the steel wil not — 
remain constant to its average. — 
Owners of 250-average ‘virds have a 


perhaps littl to gain from 
Johannsen’s beans, Pearl's roos- 
ters, or Raynor’s moths—we have 
not mentioned them yet but they, 
have their place. They may ex- 
plain the why but they cannot 
add an egg to a bird which is al- 
ready 
the highest lines in existence. Theo- 
retically, of course, such strains 
must. break down, and in practice 
they undoubtedly are ‘somewhat 
given to that complaint. The most 
that science can attempt to do is 
to show why they break down 
and how to avoid it. 
\ 
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Moths and What They 
Lead To. ’ 


f 


Principally, perhaps they lead to 
young moths and it is/from this 


point of view that we wish to re- _ 


gard them. We do not of course 
lorget their use as a means of 
healthful recreation to a perambu- 
lating entomologist, their vexations 
to the thrifty housewife, or their 
vocation as a source of revenue to 
spray pump manufacturers. Their 
principle mission is, however, to 
become fathers and mothers of lit- 
tle moths. 
have not any great interest in the 
matter, but as an example and il- 


lustration of little chicken breed- 
ing they have their good points at 


least we have found it so. 


A month or two ago, in quoting : 
a paragraph in connection with in- 
-heritance in fowls, we came across | 
the word Abraxas Grossulaiiata. 


We may confess that we had not 
the slightest idea of what it 
meant, whether it stood for a Rus- 
Greecian 


each seemed out of place in the 
connection in which we found it. 
The office boy was equally vague, 
but thought he lived in West Ade- 
We did have a dim recollec- 


but whether in a _ dictionary, a 


medical work, or a museum was — 
quite beyond — us. 


needed enquiry. When 


’ hk 


Once in a hundred or a 


December, 1913. 


constant to the average of | 


Strictly speaking, we | 


Evidently it 
in doubt | 


ask a policeman was the burden 
of an ancient song. We took the 
advice but found that the guardian 
of the law was for once at fault, 
but expressed the opinion that a 
bloke with that name ought to 
get three months for disturbing 
the peace. When a policeman fails 


me 


_ you naturally ask a bookseller, 
and we found a very. obliging 
individual in Rigby’s, who, was 


Si “Dut they were just out of 
stock but they could get it.’ This 
would have been a vexatious delay 
as as a last resort we asked for 
the last book on Mendelism > and 
were given Punnett’s 1912 edition. 
We opened it and about the first 
thing we struck was Abraxas etc., 
_ not only his name, but his picture 
and pedigree. We jumped) at that 
q is at 6/. 


is sii What we Didn’ t Know. —- 


“When we began writing on Dr. 
Pearl’s'theory we knew probably a 
_ little more or a little less than the 

average man in the street. That 
_ is to say, we knew that he was 
or had been a monk, that he ex- 
perimented with peas, etc., that 
he formulated a great theory, that 
very many interesting experiments 
had been carried out, but of the 
actual details and working of the 
_ theory, we knew littie, and of its 

- scope we knew less. We had read 

_ a few popular magazine articles 
and looked through. a’ book or two 
and found the latter something like 
pees cross between Evelid’s problems 

and a chemical formula. Our six 
if shilling purchase and others quick- 

ly added to it speedily assured us 

of the meagreness of our knowledge 
and gave us a very wholesome re- 
spect for Mendel and his disciples. 
_ Jt is not aitheory which can be 
swallowed like a cup of coffee, but 
_ It is a much more lasting source 
of interest. If we have interested 
anyone in its theory and applica- 
- tion it is not a matter of regret, 
even aside from its practical pos- 
sibilities. Its relation, to poultry 
is of course a very minor detail. 
_ That it is “‘ practical’ to the sub- 
- ject.in many aspects we have pur- 
posely shown in previous articles 
_ for it we could establish a connec- 
tion between the theory and many 
snown instances of inheritance, it 
* would simplify the connection ‘be- 
; tween it and Dr, Pearl’s application 
- of it in the particular instance un- 
der discuss on, 


<< 


-Abraxus Grossulariata. 

‘The above, which is a moth, or 
er the moth may not be very 
etesting in itself. It takes its 
aged aoe the fact that it 


throw 
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We need not go into the various power for laying than to think of 
experiments which show that given her as having an alphabetical ar- 
certain parental conditions certain rangement in her inside. 

sex distribution in the oflspring ti 
will follow. This is explained by The two characters work dif- 
the fact, experimentally proved, ferently. 


that in their original cells ome sex 


or the other may repel or attract 


a given character. In this particu- 
lar case the character of dark 
color (which is dominant to lhght 
color) and the character of  le- 
maleness are antagonistic. It is a 
most interesting experiment, the 
sex and colour distribution work- 
ing out with mathematical preci- 
sion. Its application to poultry 
is that the Pearl experiment show 
that similar repulsion exists in 
fowls in regard to one of the unit 
characters on which laying is 
based. The hen takes the place 
of the female moth and one of the 
unit characters follows on the 
same lines. The moth cannot 
transmit dark colour because she 
is a female and likewise the hen 
cannot transmit one of the char- 
acters for laying because she is a 
hen. ‘This,,of course, sounds very 
theoretical, but Dr. Pearl's results 
show that it is very ‘‘ practical.’ 


It is impossible to explain, at 
least we find it so, ‘in detail, a 
theory founded on Mendelian ‘laws 
without using Mendelian terms and 
as a correspondent told us, that 
treatment is worse than the dis- 
ease, but perhaps it is possible to 
get at the hang of things without 
hurting anyone’s feelings. First let 
us repeat Dr. Pearl’s theory. Itis 


(1) That egg laying is based on 
two Mendelian unit characters. 


(2) That by Mendelian law, birds 
of either good, medium, or bad 
laying capacity, can be bred with 
certainty. | tala 


(3) That the male bird is ‘ the 
principal influence and that! a hen 
however good a layer, cannot pro- 
duce. high laying pullets except 
when mated with a male bird of 
certain breeding, 


Fach of the two characters has 
its corresponding absence. 


The first of these unit characters 
Dr. Pearl calls Lr and its absence 
lr. Let us call them power and 
no power. 


The second of the unit characters 
Dr. Pearl calls 2 and its absence 
lz. Let us call these Power. and 
No Power. 


Please note that one of the char- 
acters is printed in capitals. 


It seems to us easieryto conceive 
of a hen as having power or no 


The two characters are quite dis- 
tinct. 


First we will take the power or 
no power. 


The first character power is dom- 
inant to no power, and as in_ the 
Rose and Single comb the first 
generation birds from parents 
which between them possess power 
and no power,, will all possess 
power. Mated together they will 
give 3 power chicks to I no power 
chick just as they did in combs. 
For the present we can leave leave 
the question that only one of the 
power chicks will be pure. In prac- 
tice a high laying strain hen mated 
to a cock from a high laying strain 
hen, must have and be able to 
transmit power to all their chicks. 


The second character, Power and 
No Power, acts differently. Remem- 
ber the Blue Andalusian, you get 
Black, Blue and White chicks, irre- 
spective of sex. Black has 2 doses. 
of Blue, Blue has one dose of blue 
and White has none. You get the 
same performance in the second 
character for egg laying qualified 
by sex but the tesults” are the 
same, 


Now for the influence of sex, it 
arranges itself beautifully as the 


TRY 
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French say, the hen cannot havea 
double dose of this character, she 
can have one (the other she has 
swapped for the right of being a 


hen) but even the one she cannot 
pass on to her daughters unless 
her mate has the character either 
in single or double doses. -~Suppos- 
ing this done and we get on the 


moth arrangement four possibili- 


ties. 
Female, Power and No Power. 
Male, Power and No Power. 


It is the Blue Andalusian,° .1.2.1 
ratio plus the repulsion of sex. One 
of the cocks is equal to the Black 
chick, he has two doses. One of 
the cocks is equal to one of the 
Blue chicks, he has one dose. One 
of the hens is equal to the other 
Blue chick and also has one dose. 
The other hen is equal to the 
White chick, she has no dose. 


Now how 


does the future hen 
stand. : 


On the first character she may 
have power. (call it loo eggs) or 
she may have no power (call it no 
eggs). 


On the second character she may 
have Power (call it 150 eggs) or 
she may have No Power (call it no 
eggs). 


She may have two of the quali- 
ties, one first character and one 
second character, but she cannot 
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have more, consequently we have 


the chance of no-egg hen, a _ 1f0o- 

a ‘ so 
egg hen, a _150-egg hen, ‘or  250- 
egg hen. She must obviously be 
one of them. 


The chances that no power and 
No Power will meet are remote, 
they are a possibility, the chances 
that the Ioo-egg power will meet 
the 150-egg Power in the originat- 
ing cell are also remote unless man 
takes a hand—with the trapnest. 
Nothing else will do it. Care and 


feeding will raise the standard of 
any degree of power, i-e., its - ex- 
pression in laying quality, but it 
will not create a power which is 
not present. . © 

We need not worry about the 


first character. Once that is pure 

_ it will keep on like a game of bat- 
tledolr and shuttlecock between the 
two parties to the contract. 


The second character is different, 
it can never be “ pure’’ any, more 


than the Blue Andalusian is 
‘‘pure.’? The matter rests with 
the male. He can be of three 


sorts, he can have a double dose of 
Power, a.single dose of Power or 
No Power. 


If No. 1, he can be mated with a 
No Power hen and by giving one 
of his doses to the female chicks, 
which is all they want, every one 
is a P5o-egg bird. If the hen he is 
mated with already has one dose 
of Power .(which she cannot trans- 
mit) he can do no more, at least 
we don’t see how he can. His pul- 
lets will still be 150-egg birds on 


_ the second character. | 


If he is a one dose bird, mated 
with a Power hen he will give half 
the pullets Power and half he will 
do nothing for, they will have No 
Power. Mated with a No Power 
hen he will also give half his pul- 


lets Power and half will be No 
Power. Here comes trouble, he 
passes on his Power to half his 


sons but the other half he leaves 
without. 

These are the third class birds. 
To give them their due, they do 
their best, for, if mated with a 
Power hen, when the chicks appear 
it will be found that he has 
grabbed her quality and given it all 
his sons and left all his daughters 
unprovided for, they are No Power 
birds. You can see this arrange- 
ment beautifully in the moth ex- 
periments. ‘This chap is evidently 
one of the causes of Mr. Pearl’s 
zero birds. We were glad to find 
him for those pullets puzzled us. 
Mated to a no power hen on the 
first and second characters he 
ought to set a bright example of 


how not to do it. 


layers, he is double the value of 
his one-dose rival, he cannot get 


TURNER, ache 00., 


Perhaps 
Government struck this line at the 
poultry stations ; seems more fea- 
sible than a Roosters for Eggs ex- 
planation we have had 
minds. 


— How to get the Two-Dose 
Male. j= in a 


That two-dose bird is an attrac- 
tive proposition, 
can get good layers from poor ones, 
that may be clever, but no one 
wants to keep that class of hen 
about, but because when mated 
with good layers he gets all good 


higher scoring birds but he can 
get. more of them. People perhaps 
don’t want to know his 
that is pretty apparent, but how 
to breed him. Is there any ‘class 
of hen from which he can be btred 


every time. The answer is, (Yes and 


No. About the most unsatisfac- 
tory kind of answer there is. ‘The 
moths tell us, but we have had 
about enough of them oF the pre- 
sent. : 
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sing in Australia. The American 
lionaires appeared to be going 
tty strong in the money making 
e, the South Australian Dept. 
Agriculture, at all events in con- 
nection with the poultry section, 
seem to be proceeding with equal 
‘ oe but in the opposite dinec- 
tion. Have you noticed the fi. 
: gures ‘Hardshell,’ of the Even- 
ing Journal, published the other 
day ? They were big enough not 
to want much looking for. Loss, 
_ £2,221 13/11. Not bad to begin 
with, add £300 interest on the 
BY £7,000. odd invested and you have 
£2,500, and that’s only one year’s 
interest, apparently the loss and 
“the interest have been accumulat- 
. ing, sort of unbeknownst. An or- 
\ _ dinary hen (we quote the same 
4 authority) is expected to make 4/ 
a year profit, so she must have 
“done some pretty violent back ped- 
_ aling at the stations. ‘‘What about 
q frenzied finance up-to-date,” we 
asked a poultryman the other day? 
“Don’t know about frenzied,’’ he 
replied, ‘but I call it d— rotten 
unless there are some pretty solid 
, - results.” By 


Tat 


— The Results. — 


fess. difficult to estimate the 
ood that has been done to poultry 
breeding in the last few years or 
the direct return in freight, etc., 
to the State. ‘here has been, we 
have been told and believe, a great 
>xpansion of the industry and con- 
¥ sequent increase in business and 
_ money turned over, though we 
_ should be more convinced of the 
said expansion if it was reflected 
1 the export figures. So far so 


yaya" sy 


oe Sittings from Heavy Lay ing 


White bihacos: 

Black Leghorns — 
be Black ©rpingtons 
 SilverWyandottes 


THE 


Fronsiod ‘Finwanve. 
: here was once a book published good, but what brought these re- 
under the above title, it dealt sults. Was it the competitions and 
-money making in America, the price of eggs? Certainly it 
paragraph is about money was. Now the competitions in 


some mysterious way, lost £150 
last year over receipts, If you put 
it‘'at £500 or Ar,ooo for the full 
term that ought to cover the total 
competition cost. 


Roseworthy. apparently lost last 
year £47 9/9 out of a total of 
£424 9/1. What did as get for 
the balance? If Kybybolite lost 
£280 on 2 years’ competitions what 
did the Department get for the 
balance £450. 


Why pay £2,500 for what you can 
get for £500 or £1,000. That cer- 
tainly would be frenzied finance. 
What would be thought of a man 
who paid £5 5/ for a_ sitting of 
eggs he could get for £1 1/. Just 
one thing, viz., “that there were still 
some mugs about. Unless ow: suc- 
cessive Ministers of Agriculture 
happen to have been of them and 
there is, of course, no evidence of 
the fact, but rather the reverse, 
they did not pay that money for 
something they had got for much 
less. What did they. pay it for? 
Might we suggest putting the full 
strength of the Department on an 
explanatory Bulletin which might 
be entitled X-L S D., or How we 
Blewed that Boodle. Vulgar, but it 
would be more practical and in- 
structive than say a brochure on 


‘““The Critical Revision of the 
Structural Phenomena of Egg 
Shells,’ for which we notice a 


‘considerable amount of information 


has accumulated. £1,000 or £2,000 
or £7,000 or £10,000, are definite 
facts, and when expended should 
have an equally definite result. 


— Experimental Work. — 


We have seen it stated that the 
money was spent on experimental 
work. Well and good. We have 
a very hearty appreciation of its 
value. Experimental work is not, 
aS we understand it, a vague and 
nebulous proposition, on the con- 
trary it is something which sets 
out to prove or disprove a theory 
or emphasize a fact. It has a de- 
finite purpose, a definite method 

and a definite or indefinite result. 
Whichever it is, it is capable of ex- 
pression on paper. It does sot 
necessarily follow that it is direct- 
ly profitable. Much experimental 
work is of course unprofitable 
though indirectly profitable. We 
cannot conceive that practical 
poultry experimental work is of 
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necessity unprofitable. Whatever 
experiment you are conducting 
with a rooster (unless with an axe) 
it continues to grow flesh and 
when the experiment is over, can 
at least be sold to cover approxi- 
mately its food cost. Whatever 


experiment you are conducting 
with a pullet, she will by, the time 
the experiment is over, have laid 
to the value of from 1/- to 10/- 
over cost of food, depending on the 
length of the experiment. 


— A Theory. — 


We have thought the matter over 
carefully and the only solution 
we can come to is that someone 
propounded the theory to the Min- 
ister or Professor Lowrie, or who- 
ever may be responsible for the 
the experiment work, said to have 
been accomplished, that roosters 
could be made to lay eggs. With 
their natural enthusiasm for any- 
thing which might assist the agri- 
cultural interest, they would doubt- 
less see its possibilities from the 
farmer’s point of view, indeed from 


_everybody’s point of view. That is 


our theory, but even supposing this 
to have been the basis of the ex- 
perimental work it will be ad- 
mitted that it took a lot of roos- 
ters to eat that money. Whilst not 
criticising such a scheme in toto, 
we would suggest that a far small- 
er uumber, say twelve roosters, 
would have been enough to begin 
with, and there would have tre- 
mained a considerable amount to 
be expended for other purposes. 
Had such a preliminary experiment 
shown promising results it could of 
course been continued on a larger 
scale. 


— The Profitable Hen. — 


The ordinary common, profitable 
hen exists, there is no doubt of it, 
the man in the streets knows it, 
the farmer knows it, the commer- 
cial man knows it, the suburban 
man knows it, ‘‘ Hardshell’ ap- 
parently knows it, but what we 
cannot understand is how the Agri- 
cultural Department comes to 
know it—except by hearsay. We do 
not remember to have read a defi- 
nite official statement that the hen 
was profitable, but we have cer- 
tainly gathered the impression that 
in a general sort of way, she had 
earned the cordial approval of the 
said Department as a farm, subur- 
ban and commercial asset. That 
the Department has not arisen in 


just wrath and cursed a _ bird 
which has so invariably and so 
markedby ‘‘turned dog’’ on _ it, 
speaks volumes for its patience, 
courtesy and good feeling. From 


north, south, east and west the 
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same tale of 
What are the figures :— 

loss ae 17/5. 
Murray Bridge, loss, £53 14/3. 
31 2/3. 


Interest, loss unknown. 


Roseworthy, 


Kybybolite, loss £7 


Rent, loss unknown. 
Truly, a most ungrateful bird. 
That Murray Bridge iteny is per- 
-haps the most extraordinary. On 
a capital investment of £1,333 in 
22 months out of an existence of 
under 30 months, the balance sheet 
shows a loss of £53, without in- 
terest. That is approximately 
£200 on a farm which was not 
hampered by competition expenses, 
was supposed to be stocked large- 
ly with the best laying breed and 
is said to have sold stock at re- 
munerative prices. Poultry is pro- 
fitable but on the figures the De- 
partment may be excused for hav- 
ing serious doubts on the subject. 


— Another Theory. — 


It is always interesting to get 
to the back of thimgs when one 
party to a transaction shows a 
marked antipathy to its partner. 
It is of course obvious that the 
hen tribe doesn’t like the official 
tribe. Starting on this assump- 
tion we have evolved a _ theory 
which we believe meets the case. 
It is based on the Mendelian prin- 
ciple. It is known ‘that certain qual. 
ities are repelant. In other words 
the presence of the one in the at- 
mosphere ‘' inhibits’? the other. 
Consequent by it would be pos- 
ations, but it would be quite pos- 
sible to show on Mendelian lines 
(with slight variations) that profit 
in the hen and officialism in man 
are always antagonistic, and al- 
ways will be, and thus add an- 
other interesting document to the 
literature of the subject. In no 
other way can we account for the 
fact that 1,008 birds should lay 
£829 16/11 worth of eggs at a 
food cost of £285 0/8 and a gross 
profit of £544 14/3,.and yet miss 
the bus by a street. The value of 
competitions is very great, their 
costs appear to be on a _ corres- 
ponding scale, 


Experiments. 


Iast month we have the pleasure 
of congratulating ‘every one con- 
cerned on their first poultry experi- 


ment. It may of course not have 
been their first, in fact we know 
it was not, for we have come 


across the par. again this time in 
the American Experiment Record 
together with other reference. This 
does not, however, detract from 
the laudability of our intention. It 


ingratitude comes. 


will be remembered that a_ grate- 
ful world was assured that eggs 
varied. Not only was this assur- 
ance gratifying in itself, but is a 
contribution (on the principle that 
every little helps) towards the few 
thousands we have had occasion to 
mention above. © In connection with 
so pleasing an incident we ventured 
to suggest that though the  sub- 
ject might be exhausted as a mat- 
ter for experiment, there were 
others awaiting research. We recall 
casual occasions on which people 
interested have mentioned points 
which appeared worthy of ‘experi- 
ment. Not perhaps to be compared 
with The Great Experiment, but 
still of practical service. One sug- 
gested the Dead in Shell problem. 
A second thought the limit to 
which lucerne could be substituted 
for cereals and meals might be 
worth finding out. A third was 
interested in the housing space 
and yarding problem. The next 
had something to say on the table 
bird question. Yet another spoke 
of the age limit of profitable lay- 
ing. The seventh suggested that 
the stations should continue to 
teach their maternal relatives in 
the second parental degree to. ex- 
tract by suctional methods the con- 
tents of ordinary commercial 
eggs. May be allowed to substi- 
tute another. Pedigree breeding 
records. As a beginning, if the 
trap nest record of six pens of sis- 
ter pullets and their daughters 
were known we should have an 
idea of what any pen of sister 


pullets might be expected to do_ 


and produce. At all events we 
should have a beginning of a much 
better notion of blood relationship 
as a factor in poultry breeding. 
All these. things and more may 
have been done. If so we have 
been singularly unfortunate in miss- 
ing any record of them. That some- 
thing has been we can see by the 
record before us. If the daily 
and week end papers, think it 
worth while to inform readers that 
an Orroroo poultry breeder won 


six prizes at Lameroo they would — 


surely think it more worth while 
to publish any practical informa- 
tion on points, such as the above. 
With all due respect to the De- 
partment, the poultry public is not 
vitally interested in what it thinks 
of the future of the industry or its 
past progress, but it would very 
keenly appreciate anything: it 
may be able to show them of ex- 
perimental result with mecessary 
data for a just estimation of its 
value in individual cases. 
farmer in the Gtate would be 


pleased to read anything Professor | 


Perkins may have to tell them on, 
Cereal Growing, not because he is 


per egg.” 


Any * 


ing scales there does not appea 
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Principal of an ‘A peseutneel ‘Gol 3 
lege, but because he has behind ih 
him a mass of experimental’ evi-— 
dence. The necessary experimental 
work may not have been profitable — i 
but nobody questions its value, 4 
May be we pardoned for suggest- — 
ing that there is a_ coratiem and — ee 


a difference. t, ope ae oa . 


a 
More Biessineay 


‘Blessings. never come alone Bt 
say. We have lately got on the 
track of quite alot of S.A. Poultry 
Station experiments, this time in 
the United States Sapa Re ; 
cord :— fy ee 

— Cold Storage, —_— 


In an experiment “to iden 
the eflect of cold storage on eva-. 
poration in eggs, the average per- 
centage of loss of moisture was 
7.78 in small eggs and 7 -703 with | 
large eggs the afer is consid- 
ered unimportant.” We should 
say that it was particularly, so to 
the farmer. Ve, 


— Structure of Shell. punta bs 


‘Tests ‘‘ with white shelled | and 
brown shelled eggs in - incubation | 
showed that evaporation diflered 
to the extent of I per cent. The 
results all point to the fact 
that the structure of the brown 
shells diflers somewhat from that 
of the brown.’ Quite so, but the 
point i is to let the hen know it. 


— Variety Test. — 3 


Tests of “ 48 repiresaianan eggs 
of various breeds of fowls are given, — 
There weights range from 2 to 2.35 
Interesting, ‘of course, 
but don’t the competitions give us 
a much more practical lesson about — 
average breed hia ta of eggs. 


= Sundry. _- 


“Data on “ the weight and mea- E. 
surement of eggs, thickness anny 
weight of shell and the colour of © 
eggs of various breeds of fowls « are. 
included.’’ ‘There may be a prac- 
tical side to this ! f 


— Periodic Increase. =F 


wart." 
y 


The average ‘“ weight of eggs rob i 
three White Leghorns and three — 
Black Orpingtons ” illustrates — the yA 
periodic increase and decrease in 
size of eggs.’’ We have previously 4 
appreciated this. 


ox Feeding. — ke 


A “feeding test of 12 months 
with eight pens of ten White Leg- ie 
horn pullets each is referred t ” 
In these days of competition f 


“ » 
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We ‘ 1678 


we 


tal feeding with low grode 
e foes given are IAt per 
ol Still it. was a 


ments “were ‘me on to 
Sa the effect of various de- 
of moisture and ventilation 
‘ificial incubation.” Me stow 
that on this showing it is 
‘Sudden Death.’ However the 
ye figures ‘on 7 lots, ive, 75 
er cent. fertility, just over 50 per 
} Stat just under 50 per cent. 
‘in shell and 22 per cent. de- 
seul ed or weak, would probably be 
about. the average._ Many people 
get worse and some, fortunately 


the hen tribe, get mo 
ment didn’t hit anything 
‘but it was a gallant at- 


4 forewarned that if you put Iooeggs 
pare take out 


in an incubator you 
dead in 


4) 3 for infertility, 27 

shell, 36 live chicks, oe which 18 
will ‘be deformed or weak. ‘There 
_ may seem to be a couple missing 
ey were in the fractions. Taken 
round it takes two to three 
segs to make a chicken and that 
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8 The Summer Chiek. 


“What. is he? Well, in a word, 
Ae ere ‘the most abused little mor- 
tal on the face of the earth. Is it 
really his own fault? We think 
not. Has he a place in profitable 
; poultry keeping? Yes. Is he as 
a So ete = his spring raised bro- 
eS ther ? ? That seems about to 
> S sum. up ay position. What are 
y ~ the charges brought against him. 
_ First, that the eggs he comes from 
are not as fertile, that more die in 
the shell and more when hatched 
ure poorly, weak and bad. So he 
sts more to produce. Secondly, 
at he eats more and vrows less. 
lirdly, that. he is, well, not to 
> fine a point on it, aay to 


tag 


ees erg even “if she 
De eee in Se ee of 


se - deal, we me: ‘hot adwavs 


scriminate between what his 
and. what is ours. the man 
an hatch all _he wants in 


° 0 be very much fied’ of ex- 


the perpetuation and meer 5 
e 


; iat It is patiete cto to be. 
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year, 


appear. 


done at the finish! 
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district is looking for trouble by 
hatching at any other time, but 
there are many who cannot and 
inany who might regard the late 
hatched chick with a more favour- 


able eye. ‘The ideal poultry plant 
would be based on egg vrices the 
same all the year round, continu- 
ous hatching, which would mean 
economy of incubator, brooder and 
rearing accommodation with an 
approximately ‘constant income 
from eggs and cockerels and con- 
stant food and labour expenses. 
As it is there is a good deal of the 
principle of ‘‘ feast and  famine.’’ 
We have too many eggs, too many 
chickens, too many cockerels, and 
too much work some part of the 
and not enough the. te- 
mainder. If vou have £500 worth 
of plant idle for six months it is 
costing money and it seems to us 
what we may call ‘“‘the anv other 
time’ chicken might fill un some 
of the gaps. 


— We and the Chick. — 

One of the objections made is on 
the score of fertility, etc. What- 
ever foundation there is in this is 
our fault and not the chick’s or 
rather its parents. We have never 
found that eggs from a pen mated 
in summer, and kept with shade, 
clean water, green stuff and free 
of vermin give a better or worse 
percentage than any other eggs. 
If the conditions are the same the 
results will be. 

With regard to the eating and 
srowing. A healthy chick, whe- 
ther spring or summer raised, will 
eat the same, that is, about all 
it can get. If you are erowine on 
open runs in the flush of the spring 
erass they will cost less of bought 
food, but not one in ten is so 
raised. Weight for weight a hb. 


of summer chick will not eat more 


than a th. of svrine raised chick. 
A lucerne patch with a _sovrinkler 
will get very close to s»rine con- 
ditions but a bare unshaded house 
or vard will not. It is uot the 
chicks which make the difference gt 
is the conditions. 

The vermin question is responsi- 
ble for a lot of summer chick 
troubles. Put him on the same 
level* in this respect and a lot of 
the difference in growth will dis- 
The late hatched pullet 
certainly loses at the start but is 
there any evidence that’ she does 
not keep on longer. It is not al 
together a question of the start, 
in fact it is very much more a 
question of what she will have 
How will the 
Dec.-Mar. pullet pan out on _ her 
two veatrs’ laying. On the cocker- 
el side the advantage will be with 
the late hatched bird, but this is 
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only a matter of pence, whereas 
the nuinber of eggs is one of shil- 
lings: Before we get up and curse 
the late hatched chicken, it would 
only be fair to look back and \ find 
just how much of it was due to our 
own tiredness, neglect, or lack of 


hatched bird 
whether it 
earns less is 


The late 
work, but 
money o'r 


knowledge. 
costs more 
costs more 
not proven. 


a 
Chicken Feeding. 


Bulletin 327 (New York Cornell 
University) contains an interesting 
account of a chicken rearing ex- 
periment. There does not appear 
to be anything absolutely new in 
it. There are evidently at least 
six ways of feeding a chick, and it 
is puzzling to know which is the 
better, but some definite conclu- 
sions are arrived at. ‘There are 
some comparative figures which are 
useful in themselves and interesting 
as showing the similarity of me- 


_thods and “peatllts with our own. 


Seven hundred chicks were di- 
vided into seven ‘equal lots. The 
total food consumed by each lot 
was weighed, any eaten by those 
which died being charged to the 
lot of which they belonged, cost of 
labour was also calculated. Brief- 
ly, the experiment set out to show 
how many out of too chicks would 
be alive 12 weeks late and what 
weight of food they would have. 
eaten, what it wou,d cost and also 
cost of labour. Four lots were fed 
cracked grain (probably maize) the 
mash (maize meal, bran and pol- 
lard) in some cases, was fed dry, 
in some cases wet, moistened with 
skim or granulated milk. One lot 
were fed on wet mash only. The 
same food was given for the 12 
weeks. One lot had a “ speciality” 
ration and one a “‘ variety’ ra- 
tion, they did not give any better 
results than the others. 


Death rate. Except that one pen 
went wrong at the start and lost 
89 (which weighted the general 
average throughout the test) the 
mortality of the others was about 
normal, 15 per cent. The best lot 
lost 9, and the worst 25. The wet 
mash chicks eat more, grew more 
and cost more than either the dry 
mash or no mash chickens, but 
there is no practical evidence that 
they paid more profit or in this 
case showed less loss. than the 
others. White Leghorns were used. 
not stated, but no doubt White 
Leghorns were used. 


The average weight of the chicks 
at 12 weeks was 1.117 ibs., the best 
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lot were the cracked grain, wet 
mash and beef scrap with 1,170, 
the worst were the wet mash and 
beef scrap without cracked grain, 


1.045. The no mash lot were 
1.090, though they were a long 
way behind at the eight weeks 
stage, being much the smallest 
eaters, in the concluding four 
weeks they were the largest. 

The total food consumed was 


slightly over 3% Ths. per head. The 
cracked grain, wet mash, and _ beef 
scrap with nearly five pounds for 
91 birds, were the largest, but 
there was nothing much in it, ex- 
cept that the 11 remnants of the 
89 death lot appeared to eat 18tbs. 
apiece. Labour cost is estimated 
at about 314/- a hundred chicks 
for dry feeders, 16/- for mixed 
feeders, and 18/ for all wetters. 
In ordinary poultry keeping these 
differences don’t count but on a 
10,000 hatching plant they would. 


Total costs, including all items, 
to sale of chicks, amounted to 1/1 
a head, at which they showed a 
loss of about 2d. each. 
is the 
— Summary. — 


“(1) Chicks appeared to need 
both cracked and ground food. (2) 
Chicks grew morte rapidly on mois- 
tened mash than on dry mash, 


The following official 


other conditions being equal. (3) 
Chicks fed from the first on dirv 
mash and grain were nearly as 


large at the end of eight weeks as 
those that had been started on a 
moist mash and later changed to 
dry mash. (4) Skim milk mash 
produced growth on less food per 
pound gain in weight than did dry 
mash. (5) Chicks that were 
given hopper-fed beef scrap from 
the first, in connection with orack- 
ed grain and ground food, made 
better growth than those started 
on a limited amount of beef scrap. 
(6) Chicks given a limited amount 
of beef scrap for the first 3 weeks 
gtew better than those whose meat 
food was given in the form of eggs. 
(7) No ill effect was observed when 
beef scrap was hopper-fed from the 
first meal, if given in connection 
with a well-balanced ration. (8) 
When the other food siven did not 
sunnly their needs, chicks ate suf- 
ficient beef scrap to cause hich 
mortality from digestive ailments. 
(9) Sour skim milk proved of value 
for chick-feeding. (10) Sour skim 
milk fed in a moistened mash gave 
better results than granulated mi" 
fed under the same circumstances. 
The experiments as a whole indi- 
cated that the feeding of both 
cracked and ground grain was more 
desirable than the feeding of either 
alone.”’ 


@ Home 


Athletics for Women. 


—Breathing Exercises and their 
Value.—, 


The art of deep breathing, once ac- 
quired, not only strengthens the 
lungs, but gives a full throat, a roun- 
ded chest, and in’ many ways im- 
Proves the appearance. The right 
way to breathe is as follows:—Take 
a deep breath through the nostrils, 
keeping the mouth tightly shut; hold 
the breath while you count 10, and 
then breathe it out again, slowly, 
softly, and steadily. A variation of 
the above is done thus:—Shut the 
mouth, and close one _ nostril by 
placing a finger on the side of it, 
then draw in a deep breath through 
the nostril, count Io, then remove the 
finger, and breathe out again in the 
same slow, regular fashion. This 
exercise should be done several 
times with both nostrils. 


Fencing is good. Skipping is ano- 
ther, also battledore and_ shuttle- 
cock; and the advantage of these lies 
in the fact that they can be practised 
in the privacy of one’s own house.. 
In skipping the rope must, of course, 
be thrown backwards. Swimming 
among women, if not overdone, has” 
an excellent effect on the figure. 
Every second woman you meet 
wishes to reduce her waist, hips, and 
figure generally. This she can ac- 
complish by the following methods :— 


1, Raise the arms high above the 
head—in fact, stretch them and the 
hands as high as posible; stand 
straight and stiff for a moment, and 
then—keeping the knees rigidly firm 
—let arms and hands go slowly down- 
wards until the tips of the fingers 
touch the floor in front. After a time 
the body will become so supple that 
the palms of the hands will be able 
to. press the floor, and. this without 
the slightest bending of the knees. 
The above is known as the “Setting- 
up” movement, and _ is constantly 
practised in the British army. 2: 
Another exercise that reduces the 
hips and waist is ‘as follows :—Again 
stand straight and upright, balance 
carefully, and raise one leg as high 
as possible—after a time the knee 
will almost mount to the chest—then 
point the foot out in front, retain 
this attitude for a. moment, and then 
bring the leg sharply downwards, 
placing the feet close together. Both 
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Notes. © “a 


oe 


legs must practise this alternately, 
3. To acquire a well-rounded waist, 
the pupil must sit straight on a stool, 


with the feet held fixedly. beneath it, 
and then turn her body, on its own . _ 
axis, round and round as far as pos- 
4. To widen the chest, stand 


sible. 
in an upright position, touch the left 


shoulder with the right hand, and | 


then slowly pass the right arm round 


until it is fully extended behind the 


back. This should be repeated with 


the left arm. Such exercises as the © 


above must, of-course, be done with- 
out corsets, before the bath in the 


morning, and before a second bath. 


at night, or—failing this—previous to 
going to one’s bed. 


OO 
Boys’ Clothes. — 


Some mothers, who are quite par- 
ticular about what: the girls should 
wear, think anything will do for the 
boys. Now this is a great mistake, 
for the boys are apparently quite in- 
different to what they put on; yet 
our personal appearance has a very 
marked effect on our character, and. 


so no dirty, untidy boy is ever likely | 


to do full justice to himself. Don’t 
try and “fake” your boys up—far 
from that; but care should be taken 
that a boy is neatly clothed. 
pecial care should be taken that he 
keeps himself clean. It is wonderful, 
though, what a natural affinity there 
seems to be between a healthy boy 
and dirt! So that especial care must 


be taken as regards the removal of . 
this affinity. But there comes a time a 
in a boy’s life when he begins to think var 


a little of dress—don’t let this be 


teased out of him; it is a very healthy — 
He is. 
self-respect. © 


and natural sign of growth. 
finding his outward 
Don’t try and laugh him out of it; 
better far a few shillings wasted on 
gaudy ties and fancy waistcoats than 


your lad, growing now somewhat out a 


of your dominion, should incline to 
slovenliness. Remember, too, neat- 


ness does much for a boy outside his 
home—an employer likes to see his _ 
people neat, though not dressed beH\s 


yond their means, of course; and 
when your lad is sent messages for 


him it does him good, and his master 
good, too, for him to present a neat 
And what does neatness — 


appearance. 1 
do for a lad inside his home? A good 
deal in many ways—in the home of 


- : ly 


Es- | 4 


aw 
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ris ‘youth, as well as in the home he 
may one day make for himself. All 
Wives would have an easier time if 
mothers insisted more on the habit 
the neatness in person and things with 
eir boys. 
j SS 
Cleaning Gloves. 
_ Kid or suede gloves can be cleaned 
by being placed in a small basin and 
covered with benzoline. After soak- 
ing a few minutes, knead and squeeze 
em well, and any specially spoiled 
part, such as ‘the tips of the fingers, 
ay be rubbed separately. After rub- 
bing any part, immerse the whole 
elovye, or it will be marked with the 
rubbing, Squeeze out one at a time, 
and draw quickly on the hand, and 
rub lightly and evenly over with a 
soft clean rag until perfectly dry. If 
the rubbing is heavy or unequal the 
gloves will be streaky. Draw the 
glove carefully from the hands and 
Phane it in a current of air for a few 
hours. Benzoline is highly inflam- 
-mable, and must not be used in a 
‘room with either gas or a fire; even 
strong sunshine is’ better avoided. 


Summer Rules for Children. 


BR >\The over-anxious mother feels that, 
7 according to some authorities, “it’s 
pretty dangerous living anywhere,” and 
she would add, “at any time.” But. the 
maternal heart does not feel the danger 
for herself, but for her children. A 
child should never be allowed to go out 
of doors before breakfast, unless he has 
stayed his stomach with a slice of bread- 
and-butter or a biscuit and a glass of 
ilk. Exercise early in the morning is 
all very well if the night’s fast has been 
roken, but to walk or, play out of doors 
while the vitality is at the lowest ebb, 
and before the weakened system has 
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_ Smalipox, Diptheria, Measles, and all Contagious Diseases. 


‘Cleanse all Kitchen, Dairy, Bedroom Utensils, Woodwork, and soak Clothes in water with 


BUREORD’ S > Extract of Soap. 


oS powerful and pleasant disinfectant and cleanser. 


_SBurford’s Extract of Soap. 
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been fortified by nourishment, is to —Fricandeau of Veal.— 

court trouble, The wise mother will see Trim a fillet of veal weighing about 
to it that her children eat their three 3 Ib., and lard it evenly and thickly 
meals at regular hours, and that all with strips of fat bacon. Slice some 
vegetables and fruit in which they in- vegetables—turnip, carrot, onion, &c., 
dulge are fresh and ripe. If her hoy put them in a stewpan with a few 
filches a sun-warmed cucumber from the © slices of bacon, the trimmings of the 
garden and eats it out of hand, she need = meat, a bunch of herbs, six or eight 
not be surprised at his sudden and vio- peppercorns, and salt. Place the 
lent attack of illness; and if he mun-  yeal on the vegetables, and pour. in 
ches verdant apples between his meals, a pint of stock. Cover, and simmer 
intestinal disorders will but be the na- slowly till the meat is quite tender, 
tural result of this course. Children and baste frequently with the gravy. 


When done put the fricandeau in the 
oven for a few minutes till the bacon 
is crisp. Meantime strain the gravy, 
add a little glaze to it, and baste the 
fricandeau till it bright and 
shiny. Serve with a puree of spinach 
or any other vegetable. 


cannot too early learn habits of moder- 
ation and self-control, and if the mother 
demands the establishment of these 
habits, her anxiety and her children’s 
illnesses will be the exception, not the 
rule. 


looks 


—Jam Puffs.— 


Roll out puff pastry 
very thinly, or if short crust or flaky 
pastry be used let it be about quarter 
of an inch thick. Cut the pastry into 
squares, lay a spoonful of jam (with- 
out stones) in the centre, and fold 
over like sausage rolls. Moisten the 
edges, and fasten them securely to 
prevent the jam from escaping. 


some good 


Tried Recipes. 


—Preserving; Peas — 


Procure sufficient wide-mouthed 
bottles, which must be clean and per- 
fectly dry. Select Peas fully grown, 
but not old; put them in the bottles, 
shake them down, cork securely, and 
cover the corks with bladder. Place 
the bottles in a large saucepan and 


: ee Baked Rishe = 


Dress your fish nicely, salt to suit 


POE aes: A enough cold water to the taste, and lay it out flatly in a 
reach within 1% of the corks. levies 
CS 5 


nicely greased dripping pan, 
the flesh side up. Scatter small pieces 
-of butter on the fish, and then bake 
until done, from 20 minutes to half 
an hour, according to size of fish; 
then pour over the fish a teacupful 
of sweet cream, and return to ‘the 
oven until nicely browned. <A very 
hot oven is required to bake fish in 


Wood wool or hay should be wedged 
between the bottles to prevent them 
knocking together. Put the saucepan 
on the fire, where it should remain 
for two hours after the water has 
boiled. Then remoye the saucepan, 
and when the water is cold take out 
the bottles, seal the corks, and place 
in a dry store. Another way is to 


: this way. 
fill the bottles with the peas and seal aot 1 
the corks. Then bury the bottles in a —Apple Jelly.— 
dry corner of the garden, taking Peel, core,-and,cut into slices a 


_quantity of apples; throw them into 
cold water to prevent them from turn- 
ing brown. When all are peeled and 


them up as wanted. Great care must 
be taken that the bottles are perfectly 
dry before the peas are put into them. 
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sliced put them in the preserving pan 
with sufficient water to cover them 
and the juice of three lemons to about 
50 apples. When they are soft put 


them in a jelly bag or tammy cloth . 


over a basin, and let them drain with- 
out pressing them. Add an_ equal 
weight of sugar to the apple juice, 
and boil till the jelly is ready to set; 


pass it again through a tammy, and 
add shreds of preserved citron. Pour 
into pots. If three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar be added to each 


pound of apple juice the jelly will be 
more firm, but not so good a colour. 


—Apricot Marmalade — 


Choose __ perfectly. ripe apricots, 
stone them, and remove any hard 
stains on the skin; cut them in two, 
and put them over the,fire in a pre- 
serving pan with a pound of sugar to 
the pound of fruit. Boil for about 
a quarter of an hour. To test if it 
is sufficiently cooked put a little of 
the marmalade on the top. of 
fingers, and if on pressing the thumb 
on it and then lifting it the apricot 
marmalade forms a thread, it is done, 
and ready to be packed in jam pots. 
Be sure to stir constantly while the 
apricots are cooking, or they may 
burn. Break half of the stones, take 
out and blanch the kernels; and put 
them in a short time before the fruit 
is ready. 

— Currant Pie. — 

A most delicious currant pie is made 
-by taking one cupful of ripe currants, 
one cupful of sugar and one egg; beat 
the egg and sugar together,-stir in the 
currants, and bake it between two crusts. 
Moisten the edge of the under crust 
before you put the upper crust on, and 
press the edges tightly together, and 
the juice will not boil over. Cherry pie 
is nice made in the same way. 


—Gooseberry Jellies — 


Take four pounds of white gooseber- 
ries, eight pounds of raspberries; put 
them in a wooden or earthenware pan, 
and stir or press them well to extract 
the juice. Put the juice in a preserving 
pan, adding half a pound of sugar to 
the pound of juice; let it boil gently for 
about half an hour, and skim as re- 
quired. Test if the jelly is ready by 
putting some on a plate to set; if it re- 
mains liquid it will require more cook- 
ing. One must watch the syrup, and 
stir it frequently to prevent it sticking 
to the preserving pan, and burning. 
When done pass it through a jelly bag, 
and pour into pots. Another method: 
Press the juice from the gooseberries, 
pass it through a sieve, and put double 
the weight of sugar that there is of 


the 


juice. 
it in a cold cellar for twenty-four hours, 
stirring it three or four times in the in- 
terval. Pour it into small pots, holding 


about a pound each; cover in the usual ~ 
_ way, and keep in a cool cellar or a re- 


frigerator, as this jelly is very apt to 
ferment if left in a warm place. It is, 
however, though difficult to keep, much 
superior to cooked jelly. 


— Newcastle Pudding. — 


Butter a small pudding basin, fill it 
with slices of thinly cut stale bread and 
butter sprinkled with sugar and grated 
lemon peel. Make a custard by mix- 
ing half a pint of milk with two well- 
beaten eggs. Pour this over the bread; 
let it soak for an hour. Cover with 
buttered paper and steam for an hour 
and a quarter. Turn out carefully and 
serve with fruit or sweet lemon sauce. 


— Stewed Ox Dallsw— 


Wash the tails, divide them into joints, 
and trim them neatly to make them 
smooth. Put them in a stew-pan with 
a bunch of savoury herds, an _ onion 
stuck with cloves, a blade of mace, six 
peppercorns, 
in a muslin bag, and a quart of water. 
Cook gently for two hours, removing 
the scum which will rise when the water 
begins to boil. As soon as the ox-tails 
are tender remove them, thicken some 
of the stock, add salt, and pour this 
sauce over the ox-tails. 


— Cucumber Soup. — 


Three cucumbers, two ounces of but- 
ter, two ounces of flour, a quart of 
stock, a pint of milk, cornflour, season- 
ing. Peel the cucumbers, remove the 
seeds, and cut them into thick slices; 


‘a few celery seeds tied 


Mix very well together, and put — 


' fat; drain, sprinkle with salt and serve. 


' cook for two or three minutes louger. 


parboil in salted water, drain. Put them — 


in a stewpan with the butter, and leave 
them by the side of the fire to cook 
gently for half-an-hour. Lift them ot! 
stir the flour into the butter and cook 
without browning it; then return the 
cucumber to the stewpan, add the stock, 
boil up, skim, add’ the milk. . Thicken 
with a dessert-spoonful of cornflour pre- 
viously mixed with a little cold water; 
boil up for a few minutes. Serve fried 
croutons. ; 
—Fish Cakes.— 


Mix an equal quantity of fish freed 


from skin and bone with mashed pota- — 
toes, season with pepper and salt, add a 


piece of butter,- some finely chopped 


parsley, and a few drops of anchory es- 


sence. Bind together with a well-beaten 
egg. Form the mixture into flat cakes, 


“ 


- this over the fowl, covering it entirely. 


egg and bread-crumb these, and fry in é 


deep, hot fat. Drain well, and serve 


hot. 


‘cream. ) 


US Sher, ones 
ier Ala eee . 


— Potato Ribbons. — 


' Cut the potatoes into’ ribbons by peel- 
ing them round and round. Dry these 
gently in a clean cloth. Fry in deep hot — 


—Raspberry and Currant Tart— 4 

Pick the currants, and put- an equal 4 
quantity of raspberries in a pie dish a 
with sifted sugar. Cover with flaky 
pastry, brush over with white of egg, 
sprinkle with castor sugar, and bake for 
three quarters of an hour. Serve with © 


—Jam Sauce— 


Put four tablespoonfuls of strawberry 
jam with half a pint of water and a, 
dash of lemon-juice. Boil, strain, and 
thicken with, ia teaspoonful | of cornflour 
mixed with a err cold water 


eRe Shapers 


Half a pound of prunes, three of four — 
leaves of sheet gelatine, a gill of water, — 
two ounces of sugar, and cream. Boil 
the prunes in an enamelled saucepan 
with sufficient cold water to cover them. 
Let them come to the boil, and en 


Drain them, remove the stones, crack 
these, and blanch the kernels. Dissolve ~ 
the gelatine in a gill of water, and boil 
it with the sugar for a minute or so; 
add the prunes and kernels to it. Pour 
into a damp mould to set. Serve with ~ 
whipped cream. 


—Boiled Fowl.— 

Truss the fowl for boiling, and put it, 
breast downwards, in boiling water with — 
a carrot, onion, and a bunch of herbs. — 
Simmer gently for about three quatters — 
of an hour to an hour. Serve the fowl 7 
masked in the following sauce: Melt — 
an ounce of butter, stir in an ounce of ~ 
flour, and add gradually half a pint tof 
milk. Boil for three minutes; add the 
white of a hard-boiled egg cut into dice, 
and some cream. Boil up again, pour — 


Rub the yolk of an egg through a sieve 

over the fowl, and serve with rolled 

bacon. bs sates : he 
—_———_o—_—_———_ 

How to give Castor Oil. 


Children who refuse to take castor 
oil make no fuss if it is given in this” 
way—Take one cup of milk, one of — 
treacle, half. a cup of sugar, half a 
cup of castor oil, a teaspoonful of car= 
bonate of soda, two of ginger, a little i, 
salt, and enough flour to make a stiff 
paste, Roll out, cut into shapes, and 
bake in a quick oven. One or 
are as good as a dose of oil. 
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The Open Garden 


—Short Reminders for January.— 


Plant seed of pansy, stock, prim- 
ula, cineraria, cyclamen. Wait for 
a cool, cloudy day, and then plant 
out seedlings ready in the boxes for 
all vou are worth. Water them as 
soon as planted and a little mulch. 


Take cuttings of daphne and 
other evergreen shrubs, verbenas, 
pelargoniums, and carnations. 


Keep roses clear of withered 
bloom. Don’t be afraid when cut- 
ting flowers off your rose trees to 
cut a good long stalk with each— 
a useful summer pruning. Look to 
the watering, hoeing, manuring, 
staking, and tving of dahlia 
plants, which are just beginn ne to 
make their jump forward. — 


Find room for at least one Mina 
lobata—that grand annual creeper. 


Dig up and store in a <drv and 
cool place late bulbs whose  foli- 
age has withered. 


Keep paths and beds free from 
rubbish, dry leaves, and weeds. 
These not only make the carden 
look untidy, but are a harbour for 
slugs and snails. 


Use the liquid manure can 
amongst those voune and vicor- 


ous seedlines which are just becin- 
_ ning to present their flower buds. 


Remove old flowers lrom zonale 


t velarroninms, and keen the soil 
_ between them well stirred up with 


the hoe. 


3 Chrysanthemums.—Many of the 


_ vilants will have reached a _ fair 
_ heicht, and will now require stak- 
ing. 


Stakes made of a good 
stout fencino-wire can be used, 
but iron stakes are the best, but 


& 
bs 


> ers. 


» stem of the plont. 
. stakes leave them lonver than the 
height to which the stalk is calcu- 


$ as thev are pretty costly, they are 


not within the reach of all grow- 
A good neat stake is a small 
bamboo. Give a stake ‘to each 
In putting in 


lated to grow, as a piece can he 
cut off readily, but not so readily 
added if required. Some ‘growers 
do not stake the plants so early, 
but doing so has the advantage in 
assistine to train the leaders 
straichter, than if left to a later 
period. 


Collect seed of sweet pea, freesia, 
hunnemannia, ranunculus, antirr- 
hinum, detphinium, carnation, and 
others as it becomes ripe. Only 
lect from flowers of good size, cor- 
rect form and bright colowrs. 


Look out for caterpillars on 
asters and other seedlings. - When 
you find the centre leaf of a young 
aster adher ng to the one below it, 
vou mav be certain that a friend 
is awaiting your hand clasp, ance 
delay not in giving it to him. 


Mulch and water your roses to 


induce a fresh crop of bloom. 


That old English favourite: the 
hollvhock, is well worth growinc, 
especially if vou take the trouble 


to raise some good double ones. 
The seed is cheav, the culture 
easy, and the result good. They 


are most effective and tellinc when 
planted in bold groups in the back 
lines of a bed. 


Keep on addins to the compost 
heap all vegetable refuse from the 


satden except hard wood, which 
should be burnt first. A careful 
gardener is careful of everything 


that is likely to add to the pro- 
ductiveness of his little plot, and 
will have a collection of manures, 
as well as a collection of roses. 
The soot from the chimney sweep- 
ing, the fowls’ droppin-s. the clean- 
ines from the pigeon-house, the 
compost heap, the leaf mould 
nit, should all be ready at hand 
for use when wanted, 


‘ 


-aria, 


FRAMES. 
These require more attention 
now on account of the extreme 


weather we are likely to encounter 
—the hot, long days and_ the 
scarcely less hot, close nights—and 
one’s forgetfulness with regard to 
them is. likely to be visited on 
one’s head by the destruction of 
the voung stuff which is to beauti- 
ly our glasshouses and our open 
garden in the near future. A great 
number of the young seedlings 
should be now ready to prick off 
either singly into small pots or 
several into small boxes or pans 
filled with a nice rich loose soil, 
well drained. ‘ 
Amongst the foremost of these is 
the cineraria. Keep them erowinge 
from the very moment they are 
above the ground. They must on 
no aocount receive a check, or else 
both their foliage and the quality 
of the bloom will assuredly suffer. 
Keep them well watered and well 
lighted. but do not let the direct 
tavs of the sun fall upon them. 


Seedling cyclamen must not be 
allowed to rest, for you want 
them to flower as soon as pos- 
sible to find out their quality arid if 
they are worthy of further cultiva- 
tion. Pansies that were sown early 
must be pricked out into boxes or 
prepared heds in a shady situation, 
to be ready for transvlantine into 
the border later on. Five or six 
inches between the plants is suffi- 
cient space for this. 


ciner- 
primulas, evclamen, pansies, 
nhlox, stock, polvanthus, carna- 
tions, antirrhinums, asters, fox- 
sloves, columbines, and calliopsis. 


Make further sowings of 


Cuttines of various kinds of 
perennials may be put in. Fuch- 
sias. coleus, petunias, and (if 
teadv) show and srecal nelarconi- 
ums. The shading and watering of 
these must not be neglected. 

TIF ae nee 

It is time that all amaranthus 
plants were placed out in the bor- 
ders. A great variety of these can 
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now be obtained, and during au- 
tumn will make a splendid show. 
They are tall growing, and should 
not be placed too near the path. 


Petunias for pot culture are best 


propagated from cuttings made of . 


the voung shoots 3in. long, for one 
is never sufe that a_ seedling will 
be worthy of such culture. 


Keep the refuse heap turned over 
to produce potting soil. One of 
the scarcest soils, and one most 


sought-after, is leaf mould. You 
cannot depend on buying it; you 
must make your own; and, there- 


fore, all veretable refuse should be 
carefully collected and placed in a 
small pit to rot. The rotting pro- 
cess is helped by the periodical 
turning over of the whole. 


THE SHADEHOUSE. 


One of the most effective class of 
plants for shadehouse “decoration 
are the basket plants. ‘These  re- 
quire constant attention to their 
watering, because the air having 
free access all round them thle rate 
of evaporation is lareer than in 
other pot plants. The best way 
of giving them water is to dip 
the basket into a bucket or tub of 
train water. 


During January we may expect 
hot weather, and everything in 
the shadehouse must be regularly 

watered and spraved overhead 
’ twice, and probably sometimes 
three, times a day. Ferns and 
such plants must not be allowed to 
set dry, and many plants will do 


well if occasionally given a dose 
of liauid manure. 
One of the cleanest and most 


easily mixed is sulphate of am- 
monia, dilutine a teaspoonful-in a 
gallon of water. In giving liquid 
manure remember that two anppli- 
cations of weak manure is more 
likely to be beneficial than one 
dose of strong. 


CARNATIONS. 


LANE’S NOVELTIES—STRONG 
PLANTS NOW READY. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


—-_—_ 


Cut Flowers of all kinds always on 
hand and cut to Order. 


"J.O. LANE, 
NURSERYMAN, WALKERVILLE 


January, 1914 


Such fine-rooted plants as  aza- 
leas, heaths, rhododendrons require 
to be plunged in sand, or their 


roots are liable to injury from 
heat. 
Hydrangeas, especially if they 


are of any size, will want an abun- 
dance of water and a little liquid 
manure. 


A number of plants may be re- 
moved to the shadehouse after 


they have done service in the green+ 


house, and will be much benefited 
by the rest in a cooler situation. 
All plants in the shadehouse must 


be kent religiously free from dead. 


and decaying fleaves, as these only 
serve as a harbor for various pests 
—caterpillars, slugs, spiders, etc.— 
and at the:same time destroy the 
effectiveness and brightness of the 
plant itself. However careful we 
are, pests are bound to make their 
appearance, but by careful atten- 
tion and unremittine care they 
mav be kept within limits, if not 
exterminated. 


With regard to pot plants, it is 
most important to know how and 
when a plant should be watered. 
Much harm ‘is often done by giving 
water indiscriminately to all in the 
house without any regard as to 
whether they require it or no. 


Established plants require more 
moisture than newly potted ones. 


THE GREENHOUSE. 


The blaze of colour made in his 


house a few weeks ago with the 
nelarvoniums, cinerarias, azaleas, 
rhododendrons, camellias, and a 


number of others is now practically 
over, and the plants on the bench- 
es require rearranoing, and a good 
displav made with foliasce vlants 
intermixed with those grown for 
their flowers alone. And for this 
purpose some of the plants whose 
usual place is the stove-house may 
be brouceht in, and will do in it for 
a month or two. Amongst these 
I mav mention caladiums. ferns, 


anthuricums, gloxinias, early achi- 


gesneras, tydaeas, begoni- 
and a 


menes, 
as. dracaenas, Impatiens, 
selection of others. 


The plants removed to the shade- 
house to make room in the green- 
house should hy no means be neg- 
lected, but must be kept vigorous 
and healthy for next season. Many 
of the flowers blooming ‘in’ the 
greenhouse are impatient of ‘water 
on their flowers; and the dust 
from their foliase must he re- 
moved by svringing carefully. It 
is essential that the air ‘in the 


house be kept at the proper point 


of humidity, a point most import-. 
ant in the growing and propaga- 
tion of ferns. Keep the staging 
and floor regularly watered. — 

The shading must be well at- 
tended to. Flowers in bloom must 
not be allowed to receive a check 
from any cause whatever. Some 
require a little liquid manure, as 
was advised above, for the best - 
blooms are borne by plants in the 
full vigor of healthy growth. 


The coleus is a grand foliage 
plant for making a display in 
the houses at this time of the year. 
But how seldom we see them well 
grown. Like the zonale pelargoni- 
um, thev are generally allowed to 
grow without the tiniest attempt 
being made to train and shape the 
plant. And yet this is easily done 
—only it cannot be done in one 
day, nor two, but requires atten- 
tion for weeks in the nipping out 
of the growing point of the leading 
branches when they have attained 
a sufficient length, say three inches. 
Nor should the plant be allowed. 
to remain in the same position on 
the bench, but should be turned 
round a little every day, and by 
this means it grows more uni- 
formly. 


Don’t allow them to flower, ex- 
cept one or two from which you 
intend collecting seed, and raising 
your own plants—an operation 
which can be recommended as be- 
ing a most interesting one, and one 
also which the novice need have no 
qualms in attacking. - 


Oe 


Good care vavs. Gardeners too 
often overlook this. 


Flower Seedlings ! 


\ for present Rlanting, , 


Asters, Balsam, Zinnia, Cosmos, 

Correopsis, Sunflower, Centaurin, 

Phlox, Petunia, etc., at 2/- per 
too; posted, 2/6. 


Plants for Bazaars, etc., at whole- 
sale rate—Coleus, Ferns, Begonias, — 
Palms, Fuchsias. 


E. A. LASSCOCK, | 
LOCKLE YS! sn eee 
’Phone, Henley 34. , 


24 ee 


January, 1914 


Garden Notes. 


—— 


= Double Flowers, — 
louble flowers are of three kinds, 
First, the ‘ full flower,” in which 
the usual number of petals is in- 
creased by the transformation of 
he pistils and stamens into extra 
petals. Second, the ~ “‘ multipli- 
ate flower" in which the petals 
are increased by the conversion of 
part of the stamens and the calyx; 
and, third, the “ proliferous flow- 
_er,’’ which has other and smaller 
flowers growing from it, as in that 
variety of daisy called the ‘ Hen 
and Chickens.’’ When it is desired 
_ to produce seed most likely to give 
double flowers three conditions are 
to be observed—1. The plant must 
have sufiicient moisture, but a 
trifle less than it delights in. 2. 
The soil should be prepared by dig- 
ging in a quantity of decomposing 
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organic matter; and 3. The posi- 
tion should be one in. which the 
plant can receive any amount of 
sunlight. 


— Insects in the Greenhouse. — 


These generally increase abund- 
antlv unless means are adopted for 
their suppression. Fortnightly fu- 
migation will prevent  insect- 
breeding and render recourse to 
any drastic measures -innecessary. 
Though this will kill immature 
thrips, red svider and green fly in 
all stages, the older insects and 
the dreaded merl- bug and scale 
will not be destroyed thereby, un- 
less doses strong enouch jto injure 
the plants are given. These tough- 
skinned gentry must be got rid of, 
therefore, by sponging the plants 
with warm, soft soapy water or a 
Com- 
pound. As the under-surface of 
the leaves are the part most fav- 
oured by the pests, these should 
have special attention. After. fum- 
igating it is always advisable to 
give the plants a good syringvinc, 
and admit air as soon as possible 
to reinvigorate the plants. after 
some hours of a somewhat poison- 
ed atmosphere. 


— Garden Engine. — 


In an old book on gardening a 
primitive and yet highly scientific 
method was employed for water- 
ing small seeds. An earthenware 
pot, with perforated bottom anda 
very narrow opening was dipped 
into a cistern or pool; when full 
the hole at the top was stopped 
with the thumb. This prevented 
the egress of the water until the 
spot was reached at which it was 
intended to be used, when, the 
thumb being withdrawn, the water 
descended like rain. 


— House Plants and Humidity. — 


Many failures in house plants are 
due to lack of humidity, says Can- 
adian Horticulture. The active 
root hairs of a plant are really 
aquatic and must always be in con- 
tact with an adequate supply of 
water. The stems and leaves are 
aerial, but their behavior and form 
are largely determined by the 
water in the air, that is humidity. 
The water supply is used by the 
root‘hairs, while the water loss is 
the result of evaporation from the 
surface of the leaves. As humidi 
ty exerts direct control on the 
amount evaporated, the water loss 
is great when the air is dry. 


339 
— Plant Roses Now ! 

A Sydney paper some time ago 
suggested the unusual idea of 
the summer planting of roses, as 
follows :—"' Although very many 


people have an idea that roses are 
only plantable during the winter 
months, there are a few of the 
knowing ones who are not adverse 
even to putting stock out now. 
We would do it ourselves, and 
hever give the work a thought or 
bother ourselves in the least about 
risk or loss; and the roses would 
live and do well. Indeed, in wea- 
ther like the present, especially if 
just a little care is taken over the 
shading of the plants during the 
first week after their move, the 
shift can be made more satisfac- 
torily than in the middle of win- 
ter, when so much rose planting is 
done. Of course, it is not looked 
upon as quite the right time to 
movVe roses ; but, richt or wrong, 
there need be no worry or loss if 
vou will but see that the plants 
are cut very hard back and the 
planting is done carefully. And just 
now, while the flowers are very 
beautiful, is the time that most 
folk are so anxious to purchase 
new stock. Well, you have our 
assurance that rose planting is 
safe." If any of the houses will 
supply plants, take the opportuni- 
tv and see what can be done.” 
This of course is in a more humid 
climate than ours, and at an ear- 
Mer date than the present. Still it 
is wonderful what plants will sur- 
vive even in January on the Ade- 
laide plains. 


— Decorating the Dinner Table. — 


No hard-and-fast rules can be 
laid down as to methods of decor- 
ating tables. So much depends 
upon the likes and dislikes of those 
whom one has to please, the size 
of table to be decorated, and the 
material at command. At the same 
time, there are certain points 
which must always be carefully 
considered. Glaring contrasts of 
colour should be avoided. Some 
colours which look very well by. 
davlight are failures under arti- 
ficial licht ; for instance, flowers 
of a vellow shade look much paler. 
under gas or electric licht. Bricht 
shades of pink. crimson, or red aL 
wavs look well. Light ble or 
mauve do not light up well, but 
flowers of a purple shade are very 
effective. Generally, flowers that 
harmonise with each other vive the 
great satisfaction. Another im- 
Portant point is to use nothing on 
the table that will prevent the 
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guests from seeing each other quite 
easily. Only perfectly fresh flow- 
ers should be used, and none that 


are very poweriully scented. On 
large tables plants up to the 
height of 15 nches may be used 


with very good effect. 


— The Dwarf Trees of Japan. — 


Certain guilds of Japanese flor- 
ists, bv secrets, the full import of 
wh ch is known onlv to themselves, 
take the baby seedlings . of trees, 
which Nature intended should be 
siants of the forest, and so mani- 
pulate the train them that each 
develops onlv as a tree in minia- 
ture, but living, growing, and heal- 
thy, and with root, branches, and 
leaves all in perfect harmony with 
its minute size. Centuries may 
pass over the head of the little 
tree, and vet it remains only a 
few inches in height, while, in- 
stead of being a vast mass of 
wood and tissue, and of enormous 
we ght, as it would be ‘in the usual 
course of things, it remains 9row- 


ing in a flower vot, and can be 
carried by a child. 
— Greenhouse Baskets. — 
Gloxinias in baskets are very 


pretty, and if the following me- 
thod is employed the ‘extra trouble 
will be amplv repaid. Start the 
tubers in a compost of leaf mould, 
- loam and sand, in a temverature 
of 8. des. As soon as thev have 
made a fair growth plant them in 
the baskets. The haskets must be 
first lined with moss, and then 
filled with a compost of loam, 
leaf mould and sand. Next choose 
five plants of about eaual srowth. 
Put one at the top of the hasket. 
the other fonr at equal distances 
round the sides of the basket. The 
wires will have to be cut or 
pressed aside to allow the tuber 
to be got through the moss and 
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LADY IN ATTENDANCE 


into the soil. If plenty of shade, 
air, and water, with a watering 
with well diluted cow manure oc- 
casionally, be given them, a very 
pretty basket will soon be made. 
Achimenes, especially the small 
scarlet one called Dazzle, make 
very pretty hanging baskets. They 
are easily grown, and if given the 
same treatment as Gloxinias, and 
introducing the small bulbs round 
the sides of the basket so that the 
whole basket will be well clothed 
with foliage and flowers, they will 
amply repay all trouble expended 
on them.—Exchange. 


— Aspidistras. — 


Plants needing repotting should 
be turned out of their present pots 
very carefplly and divided into se- 
veral portions where an increased 
number is desirable. The old soil 
should be shaken from them, and 
they should be replaced in clean 
(inside and outside), well-crocked 
pots. A mixture of loam\ leaf 
mould, and the well-rotted ma- 
terial from a year-old hot-bed, 
together with some silver sand, 
makes a capital compost. If no 
inicrease in the number of plants 
be desirable, the repotting should 
merely be to a larger sized pot. 
Large specimens of over fifty leaves 
and in the healthiest condition are 
easily growable. Of course these 
plants are long enduring, and do 
their best under starvation ra- 
tions, but a well-nourished,  well- 
grown plant, with long healthy 
leaves is, I think, what we should 
aim at. 

— Hollyhocks. — 

It is easy enough to raise single 
varieties from seed and a certain 
percentage of doubles can also be 
obtained by the same means. 
Sometimes, however, one comes 
across a really fine sort which is 
worth propagating. By cutting a 
piece of stem up into small  por- 
tions, each containing an ¢ye oF 
bud, and setting them in shallow 


boxes filled with fine soil, one can | 


raise a batch of young plants. The 
boxes should be stood im a cold 
frame and kept shaded from hot 
sunshine. When rooted the cut- 
tings should be potted on. It isa 
pity that this grand flower is so 
subject to rust, but spraying will 
usually do much good in keeping 
them clear. 
— Mulching. — 

Mulching consists of covering 

the surface of the ground about the 


roots of trees, plants and crops 
with some non-absorbent material, 
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the object being to conserve the 
moisture in the ground, and in 
some cases to provide the objects 
treated with nourishment.. When 
judiciously canried out, mulching is 
highly benefic al to plant life, but — 
at. the same time it can ‘be both — 
overdone and misapplied. In the 
summer, when the heat from the 
sun is very great, the moisture in 
the ground evaporates very rapid. 
ly, and unless water is applied in ~ 
large quantities at frequent inter- 
vals, vegetation suffers and growth 
is checked, small .auantities of 
water given during these periods 
being practically useless, as the 
liquid is absorbed by the parched 
soil before it reaches the roots of 
the plants. 


Old Tine tGardenes 4 


An old time gardener. writes :— 
Old times were the times of long 
ago when grand-parents of the 
present day were young, and be- 
fore. We had beautiful flowers in 
those days, fifty, or sixty years 
ago, and we loved them for their 
beauty and indiyiduality,' Some- 
thing was done in the way of 
carpet bedding and massing _ for . 
color. effect, but we loved variety” 
in our gardens ; and the lawns not 
being so much in evidence in the 
foreground as since the introduc- 4 
tion of the lawn-mower, we had 
our flowers in front of the house © 


on each side of the walk, with an | 
overflow supply in the vegetable 


\ 
even ng shadows gathered around 

us or when dew-drops sparkled in © 
the morning sunlight, we had fra- | 
grance of flowers such as we sel- a 
dom: enjoy in these days. We would 
not do without our lawns, and are — 
ready to concede that it is not in ~ 
good taste to cut them up with — 
“many flower beds, butsthere has — 
been a time in later years when 
we missed the old time favorites, 
because there seemed to be 10 
place for them.—Exchange. 4 


garden and the back yard. When } 
u 

} 

i 


~ — Bouquets. os 


The beauty of bouquets 20 year 
-ago was often valued by the num— 
ber of varieties of flowers grouped 
together, and it required “good 
judoment and taste to arrange the 
various colors in harmony. ‘Then 
as now there were some odd ex- 
pressions of fashion and taste in 
floral arrangement. At a _ later 
date the fashionable bouquet was 
round or pyramidal in form, with 
a surfacing of flowers as smooth 
as a football—each flower having 
been stemmed with a bit of broom 
straw and all sustained with 4 


/ 


i. ihe tent, 


are apparent in their 
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Maippésting of moss around a cen- 


tral handle. Still later in fashion- 
* able arrangements bouquets and 
plants were often dressed out and 
overloaded with ribbons and are 
still, though not to the same ex- 


— Flower Lovers: - 
The Japanese are essentially na- 


_ ture ‘lovers, and the use of flowers, 


at rants and trees is so interwoven 
with their many social and religi- 


ous interests that stronger influ- 


ences than beauty pure and simple 
plant and 
flower demands. Practically every 
‘household, from the simplest up, 
will have, throughout the entire 
year, at least a single jar of flow- 
ers, or branches, simply and usual- 
ly most artistically arranged. In 
the cities and towns this universal, 
use makes quite a business for 
‘the plantsman, but the demand is 
‘not for_roses, carnations, etc., be- 
ing largely for picturesque, lichen- 
covered branches of pines, or equal- 
ly picturesque branches of plum, 


peach, and cherry, which, placed in 


7 


water, will expand into the dainty 
beauty that the Japanese types of 
these trees are capable of produc- 


ing. As the season advances, the 


many lovely garden plants suitable 
for cut flowers all find favour, but 
these are the more dainty and de- 
corative forms ; the camelia, wis- 
taria, paeony, ‘iris, and chrysan- 
themum, of the latter not the larg- 
est and most double varieties ob- 
tainable, but those of a _ looser 
form, with an airy grace, such as 
with a deft hand can be so beauti- 
fully arranged. The funeral of a 
popular personage marks, a harvest 
day at the Japanese florist shop, 
as great quantities of seasonable 
flowers are used‘in making up enor- 
mous tree-like bouquets, often so 


large that four men are required 


pe 


to carry them; and hundreds of 
such bouquets are not infieghently 
seen at a single funeral. i 
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— Destroying Worms, — 


Those who wish to rid the soil 
of worms either before planting or 
after the grass is established may 
do so by means of water strongly 
impregnated with mnewly-burned 
stone lime. Fill a’ tank with 
water, holding about 35 to 40 
gallons, add about a peck of fresh 


lime to that quantity of water, 
and stir briskly, then allow the 
lime to settle. The clear fluid 


may then be used freely from an 
ordinary water can. The worms 
will then come up from their bur- 
rows in hundreds, and it will do 
the grass a great deal of good. 
The worms may then be swept up 
and destroyed in salt water. 

— Striking Rose Cuttings in 

The number of subjects that can 
be rooted from cuttings in water 
is much larger than is  generaliy 
supposed. Amongst them are 
Roses, although they, are seldom 
increased in this way. Ass a novel. 
ty it has its interesting features. 
The mode of striking cuttings is 
in wide necked bottles, or glass 
jars of soft water, a plan as sim- 
ple as it is practicable, inasmuch 
as cuttings taken off will root in 
this way in from 5 to 6. weeks, 
after which they should be potted 
carefully in light sandy soil, and 
placed in a cold frame until estab- 
lished, when they will be ready for 
planted where wanted. The cut- 
tings should be cut clean below 
an eye or joint, and none of the 
bark bruised. It is a help to make 
one or two other cuts between the 
lower eyes, but low enough to be 
under water. The only attention 
they require is the filling up of the 
bottle with water as it evaporates. 


— Garden Beauty. — 


One of the chief things when 
considering the decorative beauty 
of the garden is to secure well 
massed colour, and where it can be 
achieved at some height from the 
ground so much greater is the ef 
fect from the decorative point of 
view. Few subjects combine these 


qualities as do well grown flower- 


ing shrubs and climbers, whether 
evergreen, or deciduous. There is 
another reason too, why we 


should be at pains to grow this 
class of plant. It is the beautiful 
massed effect we can secure‘at. the 


minimum of ground space, a mat- . 


ter of the utmost importance when 
considering small gardens. And 
again, we have to remember that 
among them are certain varieties 
that produce flowers of large size, 
a matter of importance in garden 
effect. me 
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-— Home Made Labels. — 

Tabels may be bought very 
cheaply now-a-days, but the handy 
man can make his own (says an 
exchange). The lids of boxes for 
packing chocolate and other kinds 
of sweets are just the right thick- 
ness for labels, and generally they 


are planed on one side, or they 
may be smoothed with a _ sharp 
knife. Ifthe plane be used the 
whole lid should be smoothed at 
once, and the wood sawn to the 
size required afterwards. <A ‘small 


quantity of white lead paint must 
be applied to the smooth surface, 
and thename written with a pen- 
cil before it is quite dry. 

— Berberis Japonica. — 

This is one of the finest of thea 
Barberries, and is well worth 
growing either for its large ever- 
green leaves or yellow flowers. It 
is found in both China and Japan, 
and forms an open clump of stiff, 
upright branches, 5 feet or 6 feet 
high, terminated with heads of 
handsome deep green, leathery 
leaves, made up of seven or nine 
leaflets, which are large, rounded 
at the ‘base, and terminated at the 
apex with a strong spine, several 
other spines being found on the 
margins. The stems when broken 
through are quite yellow in 
colour. The flowers are yellow, 
and borne in large, terminal pan- 
icles, and are followed by dark pur- 
ple or black fruits. For grouping 
on the outskirts of a shrubbery it 
is an excellent plant, but as) it is 
very impatient of root injury, it 
should be placed in a permanent 
position when quite young, and not 
disturbed afterwards. it, how- 
ever, it is found necessary to 


. transplant an established specimen 


caire should be taken to secure a 
good ball of soil about the roots. 


— Mice Eating Shrub Stems. -—- 

The following is recommended as 
a cure for a sometimes annoying 
trouble. Get a few pounds of dry 
clay, pound it fine, put it into an 
old pail, and mix with it as much 
kerosene as it will well absorb. 
‘Also add, dissolved in half a gal- 
lon of boiling water, 1tb. of soft 
soap, then put that into the pail. 
Still further add an ounce or so of 
ted lead. Mix these ingredients 
into a paste, then with it coat the 
stems, using a large painting 
brush. Keep the solution well 
stirred while using it. In all cases 
where the stems are barked all 
round, no artificial coating can re- 
place loss of bark. Those it may 
be wise to cut down below the 
barked injury. 
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The Suburban Gardener 
and his Employer. 


There are two points worth coo- 
sidering in connection with this 
important individual. First, the 
capable jobbing gardener is a rare 
individual. Second, the suburban 
resident who knows how to appre- 
ciate a good man is almost equal- 
ly rare. 


These two facts operate one on 
the other. The incompetent gar- 
dener lowers the appreciation and 
confidence of the prospective em- 
ployer, and the latter by refusing 
to pay fair wages to the good 
man, disgusts him and turns him 
into a new sphere of work. There 
are some good employers and some 
good gardeners, and these get on 
well together. 


There is need for a wider appre- 
ciation of the work of the gar- 
dener. What is the use of de- 
nouncing him as a tree butcher, as 
an ignorainus, as not knowing a 
verbena from a weed, or a thistle 
from a petunia, if you begrudge 
paying more than 8/ a day or less 
can you expect a man at labour- 
ers’ wages to be a_ thoughtful 
man ; to read, and study, and keep 
himself up to the times ? 


Gardening ought to be recognised 
as a first-class trade and’ worth 


too, so far as light work is con- 
cerned. iIt is the exception to find 
people who can handle a spade, a 
rake, or ‘a hoe deftly, and do neat 
workf How few men there are 
who can dig a plot of ground and 
keep the sides straight and the 
surface level! How few, indeed, 
can make a garden bed neat and 
tidy even with the use of the rake! 


Somebody once said if he had 
been a fiddler he would have en- 
deavored to be a good fiddler, 
and it is worth anyone’s while to 
make the best of the position in 
which he is placed. It is good to 
see a man strive to do his work 
well and take a pride in it, as that, 
shows he is fitting himself for a 
better position. And it is true 
now—as it always was — that 
everyone finds his level. Writer was 
looking at a lot of boys at work 
in a school garden, and noticed 
one boy who handled his spade in 
that ambidexterous fashion not 
now common, as if he had had 
vears of experience. As a worker 
he was splendid, but his order of 
brain did not fit him for a Senior 
Wrangler. We are, some of us, 
apt to look down upon a working 
man, but the position of the latter 
requires skill of a high order. 


In Australia those who look 
down on a working man as_ such 
ate, comparatively few, but there 
are many who fail to appreciate 
the importance of good work in 


Jey Bridge, 


in most cases, unsatisfactory — 
blooms and undue shrivelling of — 
the pseudo-bulbs, which would be ~ 


deterimental to the future well-be- 
ing of the plants. Practically all 
the autumn and winter flowering 


Cattleyas and Laelias are now ~ 
more or less root active, and the — 
sooner they are attended to ‘the. 


better.. The whole of this class o: 
plants does not require annu 


repotting, so that if the compost 


is in good condition below the, sut- 
face the removal of decaying ma- 
terial and moss on the surface will 


be all that is necessary. One can- 


not be too careful in the removal 
of any dead or decaying matter at 
the present season, for with the 


- more or less resting conditions to 


which the plants have been subject- 
jected the surface moss will gener- 
ally die, and if this is not cleared 
away, now that the more liberal 
waterings are given, the decay 


quickly spreads to the remaining 
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My MOTHER HAS THE UTMOST 
FAITH IN CLEMENTS TONIC, 


. | 
‘(Adelaide Series, No. 10). 


oleae 


Mr. A. Ewens, who writes this letter, 
keeps the principal booth store at Ham- 
South Australia, Anyone 
can verify this letter, It is 
reading by anyone who is run down in 
health and who desires to get well. 


“ Light Street, 


tradesman’s wages; but as long . sas tis : 

5 ; various directions. Two things ; i 
as the work available is confined are required :— Y ! 8 Hamley Bridge, S.A., 18/10/12. 
to precarious jobs of digging up “CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


the garden and tidying the paths 
once a year that is hopeless of 


“The gardener must make himself 
up to date, and study principles 


“Por quite a number of years your 


A c mae Be orkin on obsolete Medicine has been used by our family, 
gratification. cae “eet nen : , and I cannot speak too highly of it. 
} MY. MOTHER HAS THE UTMOST 

In each of the Australian cities The owners of gardens must FAITH IN CLEMENTS TONIC, for it 

f has done for her much good whenever 


there are numerous suburbbn homes 


learn to appreciate the knowledge 


worth 


which might be beautified by mo- ihe 3 paige Helis, Mee she required a tonic medicine. Twelve 

derate expenditure if they were in of such men, and raise the dignity jionths ago my system was out of 
3 and pay of the gardener to a level order, and would in all probability — 
and we 


charge of capable men, 
would like to see a large develop- 


of a first class tradesman. 


have. soon laid me up, only . that 1 


knew the yalue of your great medicine. 


ment of the custom followed by a Tra ie See can ek Several bottles of it soon benefited me. 
few people, whose gardens are ad- A o I find there is NOTHING. LIKE KEEPING 
mired, of employing a man __ regu- Re-Potting Orchids. A BOTTLE OF CLEMENTS TONIC in 
larly for half a day or a day a THE HOUSE. I FEEL THAT I AM 


week, or two days a week  regu- From) The ‘Garden SOMEWHAT SAFEGUARDED AGAINST 
work, How few men _ there are j r 4 TLL-HEALTH. af 
larly. The trouble is that the In selecting plants for repotting (Signed) MR. A. EWENS.” 
gardener has notions, and the some consideration must be given ‘ aaeey p y ‘ 


owner of the garden has notions, 
and as he pays the piper he should 
be able to call the time; but the 


gardeners knows, or thinks he flower within a short time should ness, Weakness, Poor Appetite, Indi- 
knows better, Usually in each not be disturbed until | after the gestion, Depression of Spirits, Melan- — 
case the less they know. the more “lowers are over. It is more dé-* cholia,. Brain Fag, of ‘Brain: Exxheus- -“§ 
notions they have, and both suffer. ‘Sitable to run the risk of injury to i a ’ an at x08 Par | mat 
y 4, Hy o disturb eariness, ss of sleép; or en) 
some of the roots, than to disturb Resi it te dnvaluables’, teep fe le 


It seems a pity that the use of 
garden tools is not taught some- 
where and somehow to boys, and, 
for the matter of that, to girls 


to their condition with respect to 
flowering. Plants that are show- 
ing their flower scapes or that will 


a plant for repotting just as it is 
about to produce its flowers. The 
double strain of being repotted and 
then hav,ng to flower would cause, 


CLEMENTS TONIC has been proved 
most effective in cases of Constipation, 


Debility, Lassitude, Flatulence, Nervous- : 


ways keep it—as it is only another 


name for sound health. 


ISTS AND STORES SELL IT EVERY- 


WHERE.—Advt.’ ; 


“ALL CHEM- — 


x 


compost, rendering it altogether 
unsuitable for the plants. 


_ The potting compost we use for 
the whole of the class ‘of plants 
consists of about equal portions of 
_ good fibrous peat, chopped sphag- 
num moss and oak or beech leaves 
(dried and rubbed through a hali- 
inch sieve), with sufficient finely 
broken crocks and coarse sand to 
render the whole porous. he pots 
used should be clean, and just suf- 
ficiently large to contain the plants 
comfortably, Nothing looks more 
unsightly or is so deterimental to 
the well being of the plants as 
overpotting. One large croge should 
be placed over the hole at » bot- 


tom of the pot, and it BE then - 


be filled to one-half its depth with 
chopped bracken fern roots. See 
that the roots have been thorough- 
ly dried, and are free from all 
sappy matter, or there is a possi- 
bility of fungus growth, which may, 
spread and affect the remaining 
compost contained in the pots. The 
plant from which all the old com- 
post and decaying matter has been 
removed may now be placed in po- 
sition, and when the potting is 
completed it should have it lead- 
ing growth on a level with the rim 
of the pot and slightly above the 
sutface of the compost. The com- 
post should be made moderately 
firm about the base of the plant. 
Finish with a layer of living 
chopped geae mr moss. 
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Roof Gardening. 


—— 


Our Australian climate and con- 
ditions generally do not give much 
opportunity for indulging in many 

of the forms of gardening that are 

practised in other lands, such as 
roof, wall, rock, window and water 
gardening. The following article 

from ‘‘ The Garden,” is, however, 
interesting, describing as it does a 
type of gardening practically un- 
known with us. 


i Upon more than one occasion I 
have been eet to pive lists of 


Rama ee tanent. In each of these 
instances the roof in question has 
been somewhat of an eyesore, and 
being within view of some of the 
_windows of the dwelling, it was 
desired, by means of vegetable life, 
E shut it out from view. Curious- 
y enough, too, a near neighbour of 

e, having an ugly  sheet-iron 
roof in his garden and much ex- 
‘posed to view, enquired a year or 
more ago as to the possibility of 
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growing a few plants in boxes 
thereon to hide the bad effect of 


the roof, and the plants I then sug- 
gested he obtained and duly plant- 
ed. In a large degree this attempt 
has been successful, and it might 
have been wholly so had a difler- 
ent method been adopted in the 
first instance. The original idea 
was that of planting in boxes, and 
these were not only too shallow in 
themselves, but raised on ledges or 
bearers so that they were subject- 
ed to continuous currents of air 
beneath, which, drying and parch- 
ing the soil beyond expectations, 
modified what might otherwise 
have proved to be a complete suc- 
cess. Moreover, the boxes warped 
considerably under the influence of 
strong sun-hieat, so much so that 
after a year’s experience the ofi- 
ginal method has been consider- 
ably modified, and great success 
is now expected, 


In the above instance, I was only 
responsible for naming the most 
suitable plants, and my sugges- 
tions for covering the roof with 
soil could not be carried out in 
their entirety because the strength 
of the roof was a matter of doubt. 
The experience gained, however, 
was sufficient to prove unmistak- 
ably that quite a variety of plants 
could be grown in the way sug- 
gested ; and in certain instances, 
and where the roof of an outhouse 
is open to view from a higher level, 
it is not merely a good but an in- 
teresting way of dealing with a dif- 
ficult problem. 


Just what plants may be imtro- 
duced and be grown with success 
wili depend upon a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as sun, shade, or 
partial shade, and not a little, of 
course, on the character and 
strength of the roof. . Strength of 
rafter is naturally an important 
matter, and with this ensured, the 
best class of roof is that composed 
of the ordinary red guttered tiles 
seen in many country places or 
those  ever-enduring stone-tiled 
roofs so frequent on farmbhouse, 
church or other buildings in Mid- 
land and other districts. This 
same style of roof often enough 
affords a good object-lesson for 
those interested in roof gardening, 
and the accumulation of moss and 
other vegetation on the northeric 
side, and the usual absence of such 
things on the southern side, indi- 
cate where the work of establish- 
ing such plants could be most 
easily carried out. The sharply 
angled stone-tiled roofs over a 
lych-gate are often suggestive 


B45 
enough to the planter, and more 
than once when looking at the 
moss-covered roofs have I longed 
for a handful of Wallflower, Pop- 
py, or Snapdragon seeds to start 
a colony of these things in such 


positions, and later, possibly, also 
to create wonder or give rise to 
speculation as to how such things 
came there. Indeed, 1 am _ not 
going to deny having done such 
things, and,1I look with interest on 
the now colonised subjects which, , 
if dwarler than usual, are certain- 
ly not without attraction, Where 
a roof is being constructed with 
some idea of subsequent planting 
it can be made of a _ sufficient 
strength ; but where it is of long 
standing its strength must be first 
ascertained. If a choice can be 
made, the nearly flat roof would 
receive the greatest number of 
votes for many reasons which will 
be clear to all. Next in import- 
ance is the provision of a body 
of suitable soil, which may vary 
from 2,inches to 4 inches in thick- 
ness, and if composed of rather 
clayey loam wth finely pulverised 
old mortar freely interspersed, the 
mixture will be found to suit many 
plants. With such an assured 
depth of soil resting on a _ cool 
tiled bottom, many plants will be 
quite at home, and nothing more 
will be required. 


¢ -— 


Violas and Pansies. 


In the modern races of Violas 
there is little or no difference be- 
tween a Viola and a Pansy. At one 
time the Violas had oblong flow- 
ers—that is,” blooms that were 
longer than wide. They also had a 
very long spur at the back of the 
lower petal. New varieties have 
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been raised until these distinctions 
have been more or less completely 
obliterated. In many of the mo- 
dern varieties, therefore, there is 
no difference between them. Some 
of the valrieties, however, especial- 
ly those that were in cultivation 
ten or twelve years ago, still re- 
tain many characters of the Viola. 
What you have got to look for 
chiefly now is a distinctly perennial 
habit, and the capability of throw- 


ing up suckers or young shoots 
‘from the base of the plants. This 
is the desideratum and the true 


defining line of a Viola at the pre 
sent day. On the other hand, Pan- 
sies may produce more robust 
stems, but fewer of them. All good 
strains of Pansies should have cir- 
cular flowers, but, of course, a 
very, large number of so-called 
Violas have now circular: flowers.— 
Exchange. 


a. a 


The Beauty of Wall 
Gardening. 


Many are the unsightly and fea- 
tureless places that might be made 
beautiful by wall gardening, and 
more quickly than in any other 
way ; for the wall plants having 
their roots always cool seem to 
grow away quickly at once, and 
yet to be longer lived than their 
own brother plants in the more 
level garden. Indeed, wall garden- 
ing is not only extremely interest- 
ing and soon rewarding, but it 
seems to quicken the inventive 
faculty ; for if one has once tasted 
its pleasures and mastered some 
of the simpler ways of adapting it 
for use, others are sure to present 
themselves, and a whole new  re- 
gion of discursive delights offers 
itself for the mental exporation of 
the horticulturally inventive. One 
after another, pleasant schemes 
come to mind, soon to be fashion- 
ed, with careful design and such 
manual skill as may have been 
acquired, into such simple things 
of beauty and delight as this first 
flower-walled and then Vine-shaded 


pleasant pathway. Besides the 
wall gardening that may be de- 
signed and reared, there is also 


that which is waiting to be done 
in walls that are already in being. 
Sometimes there is an old wall 
from whose joints the surface mor- 
tar has crumbled and fallen. 


But so good a chance is not for 
every garden, for often the wall 
that one would wish to make the 


home ol many a lovely plant is of 
the plainest brick or stone, and 
the mortar joints are fairly sound. 
Still the ardent wall gardener is 
not to be daunted, for, armed with 
a hammer and a bricklayer’s cold 
chisel, he knocks out joints and 
corners of bricks (when a builder 
is not looking on) exactly where 
he wishes to have his ranges of 
plants. A well-built wall, season- 
ed and solidified by some years’ 
standing, will bear a good deal of 
such knocking about. In _ chisel- 
ling out the holes the only thing 
that had better be 
making much of a cavity just un- 
der an upright joint ; nor is it ever 
needful, for even if one wishes to 
have a longish range of any one 
plant the plants will close up, 
though planted jn the first place a 
little way apart, while there is; no- 
thing against widening any upright 
joint or making it gape funnelwise 
either upward or down. 


Just after the seeds ripen they 
are put in mixed'with a little 
loamy earth, and if the cleft or 
opening is an upright one, unwill- 
ing to retain the mixture, a little 
stone 1s wedged in at the bottom 
or even cemented in. For a plant 
of rather large growth, a whole 
coping brick can be knocked. off the 


top, and propably quite a _ nice 
rooting place be made with the 
downward digging chisel, to be 


filled up with suitable soil. 

By some such means, and always 
thinking and trying and combining 
ideas, the plainest wall can in a 
couple of years be so_ pleasantly 
transformed that it is turned into 
a thing of flowery beauty. There 
is no wall with exposure so hot 
or so cold that has not a plant 
waiting for just the conditions that 
it has to offer, and there will be 
no well-directed attempt to con- 
vert mural ugliness into beauty 
whose result will not be an encour- 
agement to go and do still better. 


avoided is 


The Virtues of Digging. 

One of the chief items in the gar- 
den routine is diggine. I have heard 
it stated that digging brings into 
play more muscles than any other 
form of exercise. I haven:t at- 
tempted to count the number my- 
self, but if any untried amateur 
wants to cultivate a choice back 
ache, arm ache, leg ache, and vari- 
ous other aches, let him have a 
spell at digging a piece of hard 
ground. Mind you, the man who 
is dismayed because of sundry 
aches will never make a good gar- 
dener. The trials of digging, how- 
ever, are not by any means  sefi- 
ous, and the digger wili certainly 
feel benefited: by taking on his own 
digging instead of paying a jobber 
to do it. ; 

Plain digging is not a slow nor 
elaborate process. For all hold- 
ing soils the fork is much the best 
tool, especially if the ground is 
moist. There are many types of 
forks, but I myself prefer the three- 
pronged implement. Great un- 
wieldy tools are not the best, as 
they lend themselves to skimping. 
To dig properly, one must have a 
stra ght-pronged tool or nearly so, 
and the prongs should be long and 
capable of tickling the soil 12 
inches below the surface. Open out 
a trench before diggine, and keep 
to it as the job proceeds. 

One must have room to move. 
I strongly advise diggers to change 
hands at intervals. Some men can 
only work with their right hand on 
the handle, and pressing with their 
lelt foot, but a great deal more 
comfort is obtained if the hands 
and feet are changed. I generally 
work to the right with my right 
hand and left foot, and return with 
the left hand and right foot. Such ~ 
a system relieves the tedium of 
digging to a very large extent. I 
have done a great deal of digging 
in my time, and am prone to think 
that many people do not know 
what really good digging is. t 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 
Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. 


Perfecsly Shaped to do good work, cut outall weeds, are light in draught, and give entire satisfaction 
in wear. 


Anders’ SHARES are absolutely the best and Cheapest you can Buy. 


These Shares are made from special quality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest 2 


tests, We make all sizes of Shares to 


Money Savers, 
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t all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows > 

and for Colonial made Cultivators, either Stamp Jump or plain land, With large square hole forloop 

fixture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are 
FARMER: ! It wlit vay you to use our Shares--Post your orders (0 us. 
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This is a subject 


who have the care of trees. 
a matter for the small garden with 


a 


- How to Repair Hollow 
Trees. 


- worth more 
attention from the owners or those 
It is 


a few trees as well as for where 


~ the trees may be counted by hun- 
dreds. 
- wounds or decay in trees is varied. 
Branches broken off by wind usual- 
_ ly leave a stump, or it may splin- 
_ ter off a piece of the larger limb 
- to which it was attached. In both 
cases decay will most 


a 


The causes or origin of 


inevitably 
follow, unless means are adopted 
to check it. Snags or stumps 
should be sawn off close to the 
remajning branch or to the trunk. 
After sawing, the rough suwriace 
caused by the teeth of the saw 
should be gone over and pared with 
a Sharp knite, to provide a better 
surface for the tar. All wounds 
made on trees, whether through ac. 
-ci@ent or the removal of branches 
in the training, pruning, or _ bal- 
ancing of a tree, should be coated 
with ordinary coal tar. 


The life of grand specimens is 
sometimes considerably shortened 
by disease, which, if checked or 
even cured, would have consider- 
ably prolonged their existence. 
Before filling up a hole or cavity 
in a tree, the hollow must be tho- 
roughly cleaned out. Damp, rotten 
wood attacked by fungus, or soft, 
crumbling wood must be first 
cleaned out, removing if with a 
chisel or small axe till only dry, 
hard wood remains. One or two 
dressings of carbolic acid solution 
(a quarter of a pound of carbolic 


~ acid and one gallon of methylated 


spirits) should then be applied to 
destroy, if possible, all traces of 
disease. In a day or two a coat- 
ing of tar should be applied and 
allowed to dry. The nature and 
extent of the hollow will decide the 
method of filling it. Small holes 


may be filled with a mixture of 


cement and sand, or, if round and 
a fair depth, a hard wood peg 
coated with tar may be driven in 
and cut off flush with the trunk. 
Bricks and mortar, together with 


concrete, are the best materials for 


filling up large hollows. It is 


“sometimes necessary to build up a 


face with bricks, and fill in behind 
with concrete as the work pro- 
ceeds. One tree with which we 
had to deal was hollow on one 
side, from the ground to a height 
of 21 feet. In this tree eighty-four 


. courses of bricks were built up— 


some three hundred bricks in all— 


with concrete behind and a facing 
of cement over the bricks. Another 
tree took nearly a ton of cement, 


but in this case the shell of the 
tree held it together without the 
aid of many bricks. ‘ Before at- 
tempting the work of filling up 
large holes, make sure that the 
tree is not dangerously weakened 
through decay. With a little 


practice the varying colours of the 
wood can be obtained by lamp- 
black, soot, or a little dry cement 
being sprinkled on when wet. ‘The 
nvarkings of the trunk can also 
be imitated by a skilled workman. 
It is mecessary to watch the 
wounds and ‘ stopping‘’’ occasion- 
ally, tarring over the former every 
two or three years till quite heal- 
ed over.—Horticulture, 


—_———_@—__—. 


Gathering and Picking 
for ixhibution. 


It is best, if possible, to gather 
the flowers quite early on _ the 
morning of the exhipition—the ear- 
ler the better, in fact ; but - where 
the exhibitor resides at a consider- 
ale distance, they saould ve ga- 
thered the previous, so that they 
can be despatched in good time. 
Cut the blooms with long stems 
and place in water at once, keep- 
ing them in a cool, dark room 
tull they are pacxed. It requires 
some eXperience to select the most 
suitable towers; good form and 
and colour are the primary points, 
size coming next ; any blooms with 
the slightest blenush should be re- 
jected. Flowers which open quick- 
ly, such as many of the. ‘“ thin” 
Roses, should be cut in the bud 
stage, fuller-petalled Roses when 
half open; Sweet Peas are _ best 
gathered when the two lower flow- 
ers on the stem are open; Carna- 
tions when the flowers are almost 
fully extended. It is advisable in 
all cases to cut a few extra flow- 
ers, to be held in treserve for re- 
placing any which are not in pro- 
per condition for staying. - 


For packing, shallow boxes, 
should be employed, as the flowers 
will travel much better if packed 
in single layers; the boxes should 
be just long enough to comfortably, 
accommodate the flowers and 
should be lined with some soft 
non-absorbent material ; wood-wool 
is the best material to use, but 
fresh moss will also answer the 
purpose; over this place a layer 
of white tissue paper and then lay 
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the flowers in position, packing 
them as closely as possible ; cover 
with another layer of tissue paper 
and fill in if necessary with a little 
more packing material till, when 
the lid is placed in position, the 
contents of the box are quite firm 
and unable to shift. Where the ex- 
hibitor does not accompany his 
blooms, as far as possible, flowers 
should be packed as they are to be 
exhibited, either singly or in bunch- 
es, and the name of the variety 
should be securely attached to 
each. A card showing the section 
and class for which the exhibit is 
intended should also be enclosed. 
When an exhibitor is competing in 
several classes, each exhibit should 
be separately packed in light 
wooden boxes, these being after- 
wards placed in a sout case.—Ex- 
change. 


—————_@—___—_— 


Asparagus Sprengeri. 


Though not as well known as 
the beautiful A. plumosus, the above 
is both a handsome and _ useful 
plant. In its early stages it often 
forms a bushy low-yrowing plant, 
and may be usefully employed in 
the apove ways. <After a _ time, 
however, it commences to throw 
up very long stems of a_ slender 
character and may then be staked 
or tied to pillars or wires in the 
mannet of a climwver. On the other 
hand the plant may he grown in a 
basket or deep seed pan, and _ sus- 
pended as a basket plant. It looks 
splendidly so treated, especially 
when the stems are 5 or Oft. long. 
The so-called leaves are broader 
and more feathery than. those of 
the better known A. plumosus. 


It is not fastidious in the matter 
of soil, and when it fequires a 
larger pot or basket a compost 
should be made up, consisting of 
two parts of good fibrous loam 
and one part of leaf mould and 


sand. 

Large plants flower freely and 
are then very pretty when laden 
with numerous clusters of small 


white flowers, and again look hand- 
some when covered with ripe 
berries. 


————————_ @—___—_- 


Mr. Henpeck: “Is your beef ten- 
der to-day?’ Butcher: ‘“‘ Yes, 
sir; it’s as tender as a woman's 
heart.’ Mr. Henpeck: “ Then Pll 
take a pound of sausages.’’ 


he Culture of Ferns. 


——_ 


Those who delight 
Ferns, whether for 
otherwise, usually 
exhibit, writes “ The Gardening 
World.”’ Sometimes we look on 
in wonder when we see Maidenhair 
Ferns in 18in, pots, with fronds 
from 18 to 24 inches long, and say 
to ourselves, ‘“‘How on earth do 
they grow such plants?» and do 
home with the firm intention of at 
least having a try. To those who 
have that intention, the following 
hints may be of interest :-— 


in growing 
exhibition or 
make for that 


In spring, just before the young 
fronds make their appearance, se- 
lect the plants you wish to grow 
on. Next cut away all the old 
fronds in readiness for potting, 


Compost can be made up of six 
Parts good yellow turfy loam, two 
parts peat, and one part coarse 
silver sand. 


Ths should be well mixed, and 
im a nice friable condition, neither 
too wet nor too dry.’ When pot- 
ting, procure a clean pot, at least 
two sizes larger than that which 
the plant has lately occupied, The 
inside of the pot should then be 
smeared with a thin layer of 
moist cow manure. ‘his can be 
done with the back of an ordinary 
garden trowel. I as a rule use 
my hand. Then place a large 
crock over the drainage hole, next 
some broken charcoal, then a piece 
of rough compost, and over all a 
sprinkling of soot. ‘The amount 
of drainage should depend on the 
size of the pot used. On no ac- 
count must the soil be rammed 
hard with the potting stick ; 
moderately firm is better for the 
purpose, leaving sufficient space 
between the soil and the rim of 
the pot to allow for watering. 


With regard to watering, the 
plants should be examined in the 
gtowing season at least once a 
day, twice is better. Never let 
the soil become sodden or too, dry. 
Water should never be given over- 
head, but just above the rim of 
the pot; avoid giving cold tap 
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water. A good supply of water 
should always be kept in the house 
in which the plants are growing, 
and that, preferably, rain water. 
Shade the plants before the sun 
gains power, syringe in the morn- 
ing when the young fronds are 
opening, and, when the first fronds 
are abou¢ a month old, cease sy- 
ringing and give weak soot water 
about once a week, The plants 
may be raised from ‘the staging 
by placing two pices of wood at 
either side of the drainage hole, 
beneath the pot. Brown or with- 
ered fronds should be cut away as 
they appear. Never dry the plants 
off, but give water when required. 
Potting may be practised about 
the same time every year, till they 
attain the standard for exhibiting. 
I worked my plants on from, 48’s, 
and with the above culture they 
are how in 18in. pots, with fronds 
2ft. long. 


Sa oe 
Potting Lilies. 


Se 


The primary Operation is, of 
Course, to put ample drainage in 
the bottom of the pot, placing 
either fibre, leaves, or the rougher 
portions of the compost over the 
crocks to keep the soil from, wash- 
ing down, A little of the potting 
compost should be placed on this 
and the bulb placed in Position so 
that when the pot is filled the top 
of the bulb will be at least 1 in. 
below the surface of the soil. 


Two methods are pursued, name- 
ly, to pot the bulbs singly or 


_ three together in pots of a_ suit- 


able size. When a larger number 
are employed large pots _may be 
used at the beginning, and the ini- 
tial preparations performed as 
above. Then soil is filled around 
and over the top of the bulbs mak- 
ing it rather firm, These big pots 
are left partly filled at the time 
of potting, but they are afterwards 
filled up or top-dressed, when a 
rather richer potting compost may, 
be used. 


Some lilies make roots from the 
underside of the bulb and also 
base of the flower stem immedijate- 
ly above the bulbs. ‘his is the 
object of having the bulbs entirely 
covered with soil. The roots from 
the base of the stems are neces- 
sary for the support of stem leaves 
and flowers. Only some species of 
Ialy produce these roots from the 
flower stem, It will also be noted 
that this is also the reason for 
afterwards filling up large pots 


Deg 
January, 


may be covered and 
material from which to 
support. Some Lilies even 
duce small bulbs in the same 
gion as these stem roots, 


pro- 
Tre- 


A Suitable compost consists of 


€qual portions of fibrous loam and - 


peat with plenty of sand ‘to keep 
it open. A little well decayed and 
finely broken cow manure may be 
used in the compost for top-dress- 
ing purposes, but no manure what- 
ever should come in contact. with 
the bulbs. When the plants are in 
full growth weak lquid manure 
may of course be employed. ‘Tt is 
easy, however, to overdo bulbs by 


_overfeeding them. 


= 


The Beauty and Value of 
Annuals. 


Only an annual ! 
again the expression is used, and 
it makes us doubt whether the 
debt of gratitude we owe to ‘this 
fine class of flowering plants is re- 
cognised as it should be. ‘The mir- 
acle of birth and rapid growth, the 
glory of form, and colour, the mys- 
tery of fruition wrapped up in the 
small brown seed, these are all 
discounted for many a one by an 
undefined sense of rebellion against 
the short tenure of their life. To 
gtow them, we say, is hardly 
worth whole. Perhaps, if we go 


to the root of the matter, the se- 


eret of our discontent is 
worthy one. 

a grudging of 
recur. Or it may have been failure 
and then a lack of perseverance in 
trying agan to conquer a difficul- 
ty. But how much colour and fra- 
grance should we not miss if we 
had only the slower growing plants, 
to rely upon. And not colour 
and sweetness only, but what miar- 
vellous diversity of form in flower 
and leaf and outline. <A garden 


an un- 
It may be indolence, 


solely of annuals, though it is sel” 
dom met with, would be no inean 


thing to look at and possess. 


Our attention is much directed 


nowadays to the beauty and ar- 


tistic effect of colour schemes in 
garden arrangements. ‘This can be 
done, of course, to a certain ex- 
tent by permanent planting, But 
there is no such thing, so to speak, 
as permanence in Nature. Beauty 
is for ever waxing—but' it wanes. 
Our colour schemes would be fleet- 


ing indeed if we could not supple- 


ment and renew them with the 
rich harmonies of quick-growing 


jon4- 


‘3 - 4 \ 7 rs 
with soil so that the stem roots» 
have ample 
obtain — 


Again ahd 


trouble which must | 


,° 


‘ 
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ON eee ae 
yearlings. For amongst the many 
triumphs of horticulture may be 
counted the fixing of strains of 
colour of annual plants, which en- 
ables the grower to depend with 
certainty upon getting the exact 
tone he wishes to have from a 
named packet of seed.—Kxchange. 
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Economical Flower Vases. 


os 


At a time when flowers are 
_ wanted to decorate the house for 
any special occasion, it often hap- 
pens that suitable cases or stands 
are scarce, some have been  bro- 
ken, while others are too light to 
hold tlowers with heavy heads. 
A means by which very cheap and 
at the same time pretty tower 
holders may be made (is suggest- 
ed by an exchange) by anyone who 
possesses a saw and pradawl. 


_ Take a rod of bamboo and cut 
it into strips about two feet six 
inches long, one inch below the 
joint at the other. Then about 
two inches from: each joint make 
a slanting cut about hali-way 
through the bamboo, and another 
_ cut below in the opposite direction; 
they should not meet, a space otf 
halt an inch being allowed petween 
the two. The top is now cut 
slanting, and a hole made with 
the bradawl to pass a piece of 
twisted picture wire through or 
coloured string; this allows the 
flower holder to be hung in any 
corner of a room. Sprays of flow- 
ers should then be placed in the 
holes of each section, the more 
the Sowers spread out and are 
‘mixed with green leaves the better 
being the effect. Full the sections 
_ with water, the solid joints mak- 
ing each section complete. 


_ For the second the short ends of 
_the bamboo are very handy, Take 
_ two or four pieces about five inches 
in length, and for the centre a 
piece eight inches long, binding 
these together with wira 
round the centre piece of bamboo, 
and twisting the wire on itself for 

_ six inches and on to the short 
_-end, which is all that will be re- 
‘quired to make the flower stand 

- complete. | , 


A variety of table ornaments can 

be made in this way that will be 
found very useful for decorative 
purposes, the chief advantage be- 
_ ing that these bamboo flower-hold- 
ers are not easily broken, and are 
- easily stored away when not re 
quired, 


twice 
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Indian Rubber Plant. 


This well known ornamental 
plant with smooth shinmg green 
leaves answers admirably for de- 
corative purposes in dwelling 
rooms. A compost suited to the 
requirements of the Indiarubber 


_Piant is composed of four parts 


loaim, one part peat and one part 
sand, Shade from the sun is ne- 
cessary wth moderate supplies of 
water. The foliage should be  fre- 
quently syringed and sponged and 
the plants repotted before they be- 
come potbound. In _ course of 
time Indiarubber Plants lose or 
shed their lower leaves, becoming 
leggy, unsightly and useless for 
decorative purposes, this being 
caused more often than not by 
growth receiving a check of some 
kind, as for instance through want 
of water, over-watering, exposure 
draughts, exposure to varying tem- 
perature and want of repotting. 
fo bring such plants into better 
shape and reduce their height 
stem-rooting must be resorted to. 
This operation, as will be gathered 
from the term, is to induce roots 
to be emitted from the stem at 
any desired point. 


First obtain a three or four inch 
flower pot and saw it into two 
pieces, enlarging the drainage hole 
at the same time. At the desired 
point in the stem of the plant cut 
a slit or tongue in an upward di- 
rection, about half the thickness 
of the stem, and to keep it open 
place a small stone in the slit. 
Secure the split pot round the 
stem at the point where it has 
been cut, tie firmly together and 
fill with good sandy soil ; also sup- 
port the pot with stakes to which 
it must be firmly tied. 

a 


i See 
The Influence of Sea on 
Scent. 


The great European flower farms 
for perfumery lie in the valley, of 
Var, a great triangular space of 


‘115,000 acres, with Grasse at its © 


apex and Nice and Cannes at each 
corner of its base on the Me- 
diterranean. Here Orange flowers, 
Roses, Violets, and others flowecs 
ate not so much sold in the bunch 
as weighed by the ton, and their 
fragrances are sent alll over the 
world. 
‘The Garden,’ the aromatic herbs 
and bushes that clothe the little 


capes that jut out into the great 


sea which washes the ‘shores of 


Nor can we forget, writes — 


Greece, Italy, Sicily, and Corsica. 
Napoleon said he should know his 
native land with his eyes shut 
from the scent of a little white 
Cistus} (C. monspeliensis), that 
scents the air after rain with its 
resinous odour. Corsica is cover- 
ed with it. And there are the 
spice islands of Java, Ceylon, Bor- 
neo and the Windwards, all aro- 
matic with spices, Clove, Cinna- 
mon and Nutmeg. Douglas Slad- 
en, in his' delightful book, ‘In 
Sicily,’ says the island is ‘ one 
herbarium, In every, old wall on 
every uncultivated patch grows 
some medicinal herb.’’ It is pow- 
dered with sweet wild flowers and 
fragrant trees and shrubs, Another 
traveller in the islands of the Greek 
Archipelago describes how at a dis- 
tance they look bare and arid, yet 
have a scattered growth of lowly 
sweet-smelling bush and herb, so 
that as you move among them 
ever plant seems full of sweet sap 
or aromatic gum, and as you 
tread the perfumed carpet the 
whole air is scented. Here, too, 
are dussy groves of inceuse-vearing 
Cypress and Myrtle, of Oleander 
and Sweet Bay. We can hardly 
doubt that it is the islands of the 


‘world that are most richly dower- 


ed with scent. Herbs are certain- 
ly more pungent and aromatic by 
the sea than inland. Vegetables, 
we think, and many authorities 
agree with us, gain in flavour from 
being grown near the coast. Some, 
of course, like Asparagus and Sea 
Kale are natives of the shore, so 
no wonder they enjoy veimg uressed 
with seaweed, a treat we can often’ 
give them. 
——_o—_———_ 


A Garden in a Barrel. 


Few people are so hard up for 
space that they have to confine 
their flower-growing to a_ barrel, 
still barrel gardening can be made 
quite a feature for verandah decor- 
ation, It is a very easy system 
of having a succession of plants at 
their best for this purpose. Select 
a suitable sound barrel, bore drain- 
ace holes in the bottom, also holes 
round the circumference, through 
which the plants will grow. Then 
commence filling with good rich 
soil, leaving a core of rubble in 
the centre, as each tier of holes is 
come to plant a seedling, spread- 
ing the ,roots out well and, of 
course, passiny any growth which 


has been made through the hole. 
Carnations, fuschias, ivy-leaved 
‘pelargoniums, begonias, nasturti- 


ums, and quite a lot of other an- 
nuals can be treated thus or a 


‘variety may be used. 


rake 
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Vegetable Garden 


Notes for January. 


Work for the month on the-.Ade- 
laide plains and similar districts 
will consist of attention to the 
growing crops of summer  veget- 
ables—melons, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, French beans, sweet corn, 
and ins keeping the beds weil . cul- 
tivated by stirring the surface fre- 
quently and keeping a mulch with 
manure to prevent drying out. 


Where any plots are vacant they 
should be turned over roughly so 
as to get the greatest benefit from 
any chance showers which may 
fall. It is not too late to sow 
late beds of cucumbers and melons, 
With careful looking after, a pick- 
ing of beans may be had _ seven 
weeks from sowing; cucumbers 
may be cut within ten weeks. 


Seeds of cabbage, celery, brocco- 
hi, and onions may be sown now 
for early crops; they will need 
careful looking after during the hot 
weather, but it is only by doing 
that or by buying seedlings when 
the first autumn rains come that 
early crops can be seculred. A 
shaded seed-box, which can be 
well protected from the heat ,of the 
sun is a great help in bringing the 
seedlings on, but care must be 
taken that they do not run up 
weak and spindly, Silver beet may 
still be sown, and would give nice 
cuttings of ‘“‘spinach’’ in a very 
little while. 


Towards the end of the month 
preparations for putting in beds 
of early peas, carrots, and _ pars- 
nips should be made. Select a cool 
sheltered position, have the soil 
in good condition—that is, deeply 
dug and well manured. Mulch with 
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short stable manure, and be very 
careful that the surface does not 
become baked. 

Water, 


hoe, and mulch, 


secret of success with summer 
vegetables. 
| 
———————————_o—__——_— 


Manuring of Potatoes. 


Analysis show that the potato 
consists of 79.75 per cent. of water, 
9.99 per cent. of ash, of which 0.21 
per cent. is nitrogen, 0.07 per cent. 
phosphoric acid, and 0.29 per. cent. 
of potash. 


We thus see that nitrogen and 
potash are the manures the pota- 
toes most urgently require. Where 
the crop is planted in soil abound- 
ing in organic matter or humus, 
the class of soil always chosen for 
potatoes in the first instance, there 
will be little need for an artificial 
application of nitrogen, especially 
where the potato grows during 
that part of the season when the 
nitr fication of this humus is most 
active. 


Where, however, the 
grown in the spring months a li- 
beral application of immediately 
available nitrogen will repay hand- 
somely. Any fertiliser mixture for 
the potato must be rich in potash, 
the percentage of phosphoric acid 
can be modified. 


Massey, in his ‘‘Crop Growing 
and Crop Feeding,’’ recommends 
potatoes to be grown in rotation, 
in which the crop preceding these 
is leguminous, and to which the 
artificial manures should be added, 
so nitrogen need not be purchased. 


Where the potato crop is to be 
artificially manured, a mixture of 
4 parts of sulphate of potash (52 
per cent. at least of pure potash), 
and {16 parts of supherphosphate, 4 
cwt. of this mixture to the acre 
should be put in the furrow under 
the potatoes as it will be nearest 


to the roots of the plant which do- 


not spread far. 


It is to be specially noticed that 
the quality of the potato is ‘influ- 
enced by the potash used. Sulphate 
of potash gives a better quality 
than muriate, although the latter 


and — 
again water, hoe, and mulch is the 


the tops look magnificent, thg tu- 


‘expect where the 


‘should also be so. 


crop. is 


manures, but a mixture of potash 


“mer predominating. From, experi- 
_ments carried out at 


acre over the unmanured, and | 1,000 


ie anuary, i914 


gives a little more crop, but the 
chlorides seem to make the potato 
more care 


A good mixture for manuring po- ¥ 
tatoes is as follows :—5% per cent. 
nitrogen, 7 2-5 per cent. phosphoric | 
acid, and a6 per cent. potash. 


How often do we hear potato- 
growers complain that although 


bers are few in number and small 
in size. 

Now it is the top that makes 
the potato, and it is natural to 
vegetation is 3 
abundant the growth under the sake 


- What is the reason of the poor 
op 2 We know the potato con- 
tains carbonaceous matter, such as- 
starch, that the carbon is absorb- 
ed by the leaves from the air, and 
the first compound is a form of 
sugar, part of which the plant uses 
in living, the other part ischanged ~ 
into starch, which it storesup for — 
future use in the potato. Now the ° 
plant cannot change this sugar 
into reserve material unless abun- 
dant supplies of potash, besides 
phosphoric acid are present. The 
eflect of nitrogen is to form a ~ 
heavy growth, especially of the 
green parts of the plant. © Aah tes 


The soil that gives big tops. and — 
few potatoes is defic ent in potash, 
and where this is noticed, do not 
give the soil any more | nitrogen 


and phosphoric acid, with the dor- 


New | 
York Agricultural Station, it was — 
found that an application of 500 
tb. of fertiliser gave an increase of © 
34 bushels of large potatoes to the — 


the 


pounds gave double ‘this increase. 
The mixture used was 4 per cent. 
nitrogen, 8 per cent. phosphoric — 
acid, and 10 per cent. potash in 
the form of muriate. 4 


The same quantities of n tro! 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
as applied in 500 Ibs. of such a fer- 


tiliser can also be apples & im a mix~- 
ture made up of :— / a 


— Per Acre. ae 
100 Ibs. sulphate of ammonia, 
2 cwts. superphosphate. 


¥% cwt. muriate of potash. — 


* Back ncas and Partial 
Be Sterilisation. 


The recent endeavours to deal 
- with cases of  soil-sickness by 
means of partial sterilization have 
arisen from the discovery, some 
few years ago, that this treatment 
increases bacterial activity in the 
soil mainly through the reduction 
of the number of larger compet- 
_ ing organisms. The change thus 
brought about increases the pro- 
duction of plant nutrients] and 
: 


hence influences favourably — the 
_ growth of cultivated crops. 

x 4 es 

_ . During the last year or two, at- 


tention has been given to the mat- 
ter of partial soil sterilization 
mainly from the pathological as- 
pect. The healthy or unhealthy 
nature of the soil, and not merely 
its supply of plant nutrients, has 
been the central object of investi- 
- gation. — 


It has been established in the 
United States, the Transvaal, as 
well as in England, that the so- 
called sick soils .an, in many in- 
stances, be rendered healthy by 
subjecting them to a temperature 
of Ioo degrees F. to 200 degrees 
F. or by means of the application 
of antiseptics. Valuable inform- 
ation on the subject, contained in 
a paper by Russel and Pether- 
bridge, of Rothamstead, deals 
mainly with the application of an- 
tiseptics in practical horticulture. 
Sick soils to tomatos, cucumbers, 
vines, ferns, peas and tobacco re- 
ceived special investigation. 


‘It might be pointed out at once 
that by a tomato-sick soil is 
meant a soil that induces in to- 
mato ‘plants grown in it, a patho- 
logical or diseased condition of so 
serious a nature that their cultiva- 
tion ceases to be profitable. It is 
of the greatest importance to bear 
in mind that it is not the crop 
that causes sickness of the soil, 
but the soil that causes sickness 
of crop. There are some virgin 
soils, for instance, in whch vines 
eannot be grown without artificial 
‘treatment. That treatment is par- 
_ tial ‘sterilization. In varden or 
nurserv work, heating of the soil 
is not likelv to be so convenient as 
the anplication of antiseptics ; for 
glass house or pot work, however, 
the heatine method can_ be em- 
ployed with commercial success. 


x 


Of the common antisentics, car- 
bolic acid, calcium sulphide and 
formaldehyde have sivren good 


_tesults—even better than those re- 


sults obtained previously by using 
toluol. The selection of an anti- 
septic is contlrolled bw several fac- 
tors for example, efficiency,  ori- 
ginal cost and expense of trans- 
port, and has to be settled hy con- 
sidering the conditions of each 
particular case. But the fact re- 
mains that their use cures the 
sickness, kills the disease organ- 
isms in the soil, and incidentally 
increases the supply of plant food. 
What the different sicknesses really 
are is not at present definitelv 
known: it may be that toxic or 
poisonous substances (to the  par- 
ticular crop affected) occur in the 
soil as the excretions of certain 
fungi and bacteria. Sometimes 
the sickness can be, in part, attr - 
buted to the presence of ‘ damping 
off’ fungi like the widely spread 
Pythium and Rhizoctonia. Future 
investigations will. in all probabili- 
ty reveal the exact causes in everv 
case. 


In concluding these considera- 
tions, it may be remarked that 
the possibility of the local applica- 
tion of partial sterilization to cer- 
tain West India soils seems to be 
suggestive, and the subject will 
also bear consideration in sronnec- 
tion wth specific root diseases. A 
remedy for these may lie in the 

partial sterilization of the. soil. 
—Agricultural News. 


———_o_____—_- 
The Potato. 


The potato is not a hardy plant. 
The native of tropical or  sub- 
tropical countries, like Chili or 
Mexico, cannot be expected to tre- 
sist the rigours of frost unless its 
constitution is changed to enable 


it to accommodate itself to its 
new environment. This must be 
the work of applied science. Fur- 


ther, it is very liable to disease— 
the \‘ potato-murrain’’ was a 
scourge, and still, under new 
names, devastates fields before 
growth is’ matured. Australian 
gtowers, like the rest of the 
notato-raisers of the world, suffer 
from both these troubles. One 
well-known man has tried to come 
to their rescue. This is J,uther 
Burbank, whose name is associated 
with some decided successes in hy- 
bridizing flowers and fruits. He 
turned his attent on to the tuber, 
and a few years ago produced a 
specimen which promised to meet 
tequirements, and was tested in 
Ireland. Burbank’s work has been 
much misunderstood. He is neither 
a wizard nor a charlatan. Heisa 
private gentleman, who loves 
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plants, and tries to improve them 
by scientific methods of selection. 
For years he worked on the pota- 
to. Wild and tame species were 
collected from different countries, 
and from these he obtained many 
crosses and combinations in his 
search for a better stock. He has 


been trving to breed varieties suit- 
able for every climate and all soils, 


as well as to produce a_ vegetable 
even more palatable than that 
which is now put on the _ table. 


The matter of the moment alike 
to grower and consumer is whe 
ther crossing and selection will pro- 
duce a variety which will be free 
from so many of the vicissitudes of 
the tuber’s life. Therefore any ex- 
periments made in this direction 
deserve the closest observation in 
this country, which should never 
have to. import its vegetables.— 
Svdney Morning Herald. 


— Mulching. — 

It is during the drought and heat 
that mulchings are beneficial and 
are the means of saving consider- 
able watering. Half decayed man- 
ure is no doubt the best material 
for mulching purposes, but grass 
cuttings, refuse, road scrapings, 
all being of a non-absorbent char- 
acter, are suitable, but in addition 
to conserving the moisture in the 
ground, manure also provides a 
considerable amount of nourish- 
ment, for the plants and _ trees 
round which it is placed as water- 
ings wash out its beneficial quali- 
ties and carry them down to the 
roots, and in cases where extra 
nourishment is likely to be of as- 
sistance in producing better crops 
it is the wisest plan to employ 
manure for the purpose in ques- 
tion. The surface of the ground 
about the plants and trees to be 
treated should first be well stirred, 
and if the ground is-drv it should 
be well soaked with water. 


ae See 
Potato Tubers Not 
Decaying. 

Non-decay in seed potatoes 1s 
said to be due to the fact that 
they are over-ripe, or, in other 
words, to the absence of sap in 


sufficient quantity to produce that 
wet decay which characterises all 
planted tubers that do decay. A 
correspondent to the Garden,” 
writes :—We seem to have in the 
flesh of these sapless or aver- 
matured Potatoes very much that 
description of flesh which is found 
in Columbian or Canadian Apples. 
These, if bruised, never present the 
form of wet rot seen in British 
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Apples, ours being less highly ma- 
tured, but moister. In Cheshire 
I very rarely saw planted tu- 
bers come out whole when growing 
them on stiff soil. On our drier 
Surrey sand the phenomenon is 
common. Last spring I planted, 
for instance, sets of equal size, and 
equally cared for, of Sutton’s Dis- 
covery from Surrey sand and from 
Cheshire. In the former case every 
tuber came out as planted. In the 
latter not one did so, all being de- 
caved. The tuber crop also lifted 
was doubled. I have not found in 
sprouting tubers from diverse soils 
or climates anv difference so far as 
strength of primary sprouts was 
concerned. 
however, been very different. Not 
onlv are we at present, according 
to evidence, driven to hold that 
mature or unrinened tubers. give 
better crons than do those ful.y 
ripe, but also, that being more 
moist or sannv, and therefore hav- 
ing more of soluble food in them 
on which the voune plants. can 
feed, thev thorouchly decay, and 


in the nrocess of decay hecome 
equivalent to manure. Curl, so 
called, is evidently due to the 


same cause. It is apparently never 
seen southwards in stocks freshly 
imported from Scotland or. Ire- 
land, but does vresent itself if seed 
tubers from these stocks be saved 
and planted the following year. 
Anyone can make a trial of imma- 
ture tubers if they will lift some 
plants still green. 


————————_@—___—_—_——_ 
Bracken Shoots. 


Of course most people are aware 
that the common nettles make an 
excellent soup and vevetable. The 
Japanese have lately introduced us 
to another excellent vegetable that 
likewise requires no cultivation. 
Few people can afford or have 


The after-crowth has, 


room for an Asparagus bed in 
their gardens. But everyone now 
ma produce quite as Savoury a 
dish by gathering the young Brack- 
en shoots and cook ng them like 
Asparagus. Boiled 
way and served up with melted 
butter sauce, jit is difficult to know 
the difference between the two 
vegetables. Two or three nichts 
ago I had some cooked and mark-. 
ed on the menu as “ Asnvaragus.”’ 
Evervone was congratulating them- 
selves on having such an early 
dish of Asnvaragus, and were much 
amused when they heard what 
thev had really been eatine. 
a cheap and inexpensive dish that 
both rich and poor may eaually 
enjoy.—'! The Gardening World.”’ 


—————_-e—_—— 


The Relative Value of 
Manures. 


/ 


While travelling in Wales, writes 
a correspondent in “ The Garden,” 
last sum er, I happened to meet 
an old countryman, over whose 
garden I was shown. In the course 
of conversation with him I en- 
quired as to what manure he used 


to obtain such splendid results. 
His answer was: ‘' Why, horse 
manure! I don’t believe in your 


cow and pig manures.” I, natur- 
allv, enavired why, and this was 
his locical answer: ‘' A pig is fed 
to make good meat, a cow to 
make meat and also milk, but a 
horse simvly feeds to lve. There- 
fore in mv thinking horse manure 
is the best, owing to the former 
two animals extractine more vood- 
ness from their food than does a 
horse.’”’? I give vou the ‘above, 
of course, for what it is worth, 
and it would be interesting to hear 
what vour readers think. From 
what I saw of the produce it was 


in fhe same 


It is. 


but the 


CLEANS WAY IS wach 


‘ 


The old washing ways had to be tho- 
roughly tested before they could really 
be called GOOD. If you do the same 


with COX’ CLEANSO—give it a tho- 
rough test, use it according to the 


instructions on each bottle (net using 
too much) there is only one conclu- 
sion you can come to, and that is, 


that it is far better than the old way 


of rubbing with a lot of soap, for 
CLEANSO saves half your time, 
CLEANSO saves a goed deal of soep 


CLEANSO dispenses with the need 
of a washboard. 


CLEANSO obviates all tnouaele rub- 
bing and scrubbing; ard there- 
fore clothes last much longer. 


CLEANSO cleanses THOROUGHLY 


CLEANSO is non-injurious to even 
' the most delicate fabrics and 
laces. 


EVERY GROCER SELLS CLEANSO 


excellent in every respect. He also — 
*showed me ten first 


and eleven 
second prizes vained in rorr, and 
TI have heard since that he took 


. nearly the same number this year. 


In commenting on the above the 
Editor says, ‘‘he publishes 
foreroine letter as indicative of an 
opinion that is certainly oricinal. 
We do not think, however, that it 
is quite as logical as our corres- 
pondent thinks. On heavy soil 
horse manure would be the best, 
but on that of a sandy character 
we would prefer cow or pig map 
ure.’?, 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 


WICKS Bros., 


We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines. 


P.O. 


Balhannah, 
Late H. Wicks, Riverside and Balhannah, Payneham 


S.A. 


45 acres of faultlessly grown Fruit Trees. 


Large Stocks of Apples, Almonds, Apricots, Cherries, Plums and Prunes, Pears, Peaches, Quincer, etc., ete. 


ORDERS FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Inspection invited, 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


the 


OLD WASH WAYS es | 


pes ek 


Visitors met by appointment at Beihannsh Roney Station ~ 


@ 


Picking and Packing. 
a - 
Fruit that is intended for ship- 


. 


-Jowed to suffer the slightest bruis- 


ing. Therefore, never 


ping or keeping should not be al- 


shape fruit 
off the tree, and even when picking 


never toss them into the basket or 


case, but handle as gently as you 


would an egg. When harvesting 


the crop insst on your pickers 
wearing cotton gloves. They only 
cost a few pence, but the amount 
of fruit that is ultimately saved 
by preventing the d?leterious mois- 
ture on the hands comingi into con- 
tact with the fruit will run into 
many pounds. * 


Each shipper has a pet theory 


of his own in packing fruit for 
export, and the “best method ”’ 


has vet to be proved. However, in 
whatever manner the fruit is pack- 
ed the fundamental principles of 
fruit packing are: 


a That the fruit is packed  to- 
gether tightly enough to prevent 
shaking and consequent bruising. 
However, do not pack too tightly, 
and induce rotting that way. 


_ 2. There should be a free cilrcu- 
lation of air around the fruit, as 
nothing tends more quickly to in- 
duce rot than a close atmosphere. 


3. All fruit, before being packed, 
should be wiped with a soft dry 
cloth to remove anv moisture. 


4. Handle tenderly, and. wear 
cotton gloves. 7 


— Storing Fruit. — 


The principal requisites of a 
good store-room are, before any- 
thing else, the means to keep an 
even temperature. In no instance 
should the room Se moist, and 
again not too dry. No more light 
than is absolutely necessa for 


working in should be admitted « in 


fact, the windows should be pro- 
vided with shutters. so that when 
not workine with the fruit, licht 
can be entirely excludedf There- 


_forei whatever room vou intend 
utilising as a store-room see that 


f 


at 
{ 


| 
. 


it possesses the above ‘quallifica- 


tions. 


If vou intend to go in for fruit 
export, or keeping for local mar- 
ket as a business, it s wiser to 


| construct a special store-room for 


i 
é 


this purpose. Do noe build a 


wooden place, unless you can have 
it thoroughly plastered and _ free 
from cracks and crevices—in fact, 
in ever respect similar to an un- 
papered dwelling room. It is pre- 
ferabl?, therefore, to buld a brick 
or stone structure, and finish it off 
with doors and windows which can 
be closed for lumigationf These 
should also be fitted with perfor- 
ated zinc or gauze screens when 
open for ventilat on. All ventila- 
tion vents should also be so 
guarded. 


The fruit should be stored on 
trays, and placed so that each 
fruit barely touches its neighbour, 
and with,a free circulation of air 
all round. This is the ideal condi- 
tion. However, I am afraid but 
a few of mv readers would be able 
to go to the expense of erecting 
enough store rooms of this. des- 
cription to meet the requirements 
of their orchard. The nearer you 
can get to the above conditions 
the better it will be for vour fruit. 


Fruit should be periodically ex- 
amined, and any that show the 
slightest signs of decay should be 
removed. Others that have a 
tendency to ‘‘sweat”’ should be 
wiped with a soft dry cloth. Also, 
when handling fruit wear cotton 


‘gloves. 


————-¢—___—. 
The Codlin Moth. 


The use af arseoical poisons has 
come to be the sole method for the 
control of the codlin moth. By 
their use the insects are killed be- 
fore instead of aft?r the danger is 
done and the loss can be reduced 
to the neighbourhood of one per 
cent. and sometimes the destruc- 
tion seems to be complete. At first 
it was ehoucht that the poison 
could not affect an insect like this 
that bores deep into the fruit. 
When experiments proved that 
the poisons did protect the crop 
the general belief changed to the 
idea that they got the poison in 
the process of burrowing through 
the skin. The fact noted above 
that they do not swallow the 
tissue removed in this process sug- 
gests that the subsequent surface 
feeding is the fatal operation. 


The fact was early observed that 
in some regions the worm enters 
the fruit chefly at the blossom 
end, giving rise to the erroneous 
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idea that the eggs were laid at 
that point. It is a very general 
belief that poison must be deposit- 
ed within the cup to prevent the 
entrance of the worms, and _ in 
most varieties of apples this can 
only be done durine the fortnight 
following the dropping of the 
petals. In the district valley it 
was observed that the great ma- 
jority enter the fruit e4sewhere and 


in another county only a_ third 
of the worms entered at this 
place. Furthermore, it was no- 


tice that sprayimg was completely 
effective in the first case when ap- 
plied long after the calyx is closed 
and in the second good results .fol- 
lowed when only two or three per 
eent. of the cups showed an appre- 
ciable amount ol the spray. In 
both of these cases the decrease of 
those entering the hlossom end was 
practically as great as of those 
entering on the side. 


Tt will thus he seen that we do 
not know enough of the facts to 
explain the reasons for the e—ci- 
ency of the poison.—Fxtract from 
Cirrular Iot, University of Cali 
fornia. ; 


———_o—____——_- 


Regular Bearing. 
eee 

Regulating the amount of fruit 
borne in one year involves the pro- 
fit of two years, because a tree can- 
not produce an ‘excessive amount of 
good fruit and perfect fruit buds 
for the following year. It may 
generally make buds which will 
bloom, but not always that. Tf it 
does make the bloom, it is no 
guarantee that the bloom will be 
strong and effective for bearing. 
Consequently, pruning for reason- 
able amount of bearing should al 
ways be borne in view, and should 
be practised at the close of the year 
of non-bearing with particular dili- 
gence, if the alternate year bearing 
is to be broken up. 


While there are many who neg- 
lect to follow any system of prun- 
ing ‘there are others, again, who, 
with the very best intentions, car- 
ty this important operation to: ex- 
cess by continuing to prune too 
heavily for, at any rate, a few 
years, certain kinds of trees after 
they have reached the age when 
they should begin to carry fruit. 
In making up our minds to follow 
any system, we should never lose 
sight of the commercial side of the 
business; and any system which 
encourages excessive growth rather 
than fruit-huds and spurs, and pre- 
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vents the tree from fruiting, should 
be avo ded. The system to follow 
is that which will aid the tree in 
producing annually the greatest 
quantity of highly-coloured market- 
able fruit, and which, at the same 
time, involves the least training 
and pruning during either summer 
or winter, rather than one which 
entails much labour after once the 
tree has attained the bearing age. 

The growing and pruning of trees 
is no longer a hobby with most of 
our fruit growers, but a commer- 
cial undertaking, and the grower 
should not go to the expense of 
doing more pruning during sum- 
mer or winter than is absolutely 
essential for the purpose of proper- 
by spacing the limbs, and preserv- 
ing a reasonable amount of bear- 
ing wood.—Queensland Agricultur- 
al Journal. 


—_—_—————_@—_—___—_—__ 


Promoting Germination of 
Seed. 


The New York Cornell Station 
Bulletin 312 calls attention to the 
fact that a certain percentage. of 
seeds, though possessing vitality, 
delay or fail to germinate owing 
to “hardness,” but that early 
germination could be effected by 
the aid of sulphuric acid. It is ad- 
visable, first to make a germina- 
tion test to ascertain whether the 
percentage of germination of seeds, 
apparently alive, is low. 


In the case of a small quantity 
of seed, it could be placed in a tube 
or other small glass vessel and a 
quantity of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, equal to about 5 or 6 times 
the quantity of seed, is poured 
over the seed. Stir the mixture 
thoroughly with a rod until all 
are completely coated with the 
acid. After standing for 15 to 45 
minutes (according to percentage 
of hard seed) wash with water un- 
til the seed is entirely free of acid. 

For large quantities a stone jar 
of 2 or 3 gallons capacity may be 
employed, and a wooden stick used 
for stirring. 

en ee 

The presence of iron in copper 
sulphate may be determined readi‘ 
ly by dissolving a small amount in 
water and adding ammonia, the 
solution being constantly stirred 
till a deep blue liquid is formed. 
Any quantity of brown flecks float- 
ing in this blve liquid indicates 
the presence of so much iron that 
the copper sulphate should be sub- 
jected to a proper analysis before 
use. 
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Increasing the Durability of 
Fence Posts 


The Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture for January I913 con- 
tains the following from Bulletin 
No. 163 of the Maryland Acpricul- 
tural Experiment Station :—Fence 
posts were treated with pmeserva- 
tives in various ways in 1888 and 
examined after twenty years. It is 
concluded from experiments with 
posts of cedar and chestnut wood 
that applying a preservative with 
brush is not very effective; that 
creosote is more efficient than 
either coal-tar or crude petroleum; 
that filling in stones round the 
post does not increase its durabili- 
ty. Charring the part of the post 
to be placed underground was 
found beneficial only in the case 
of green posts—charring, it is 
stated, actine by hasteninoe season- 
ing and possibly sterilizing the 
wood. 

Experiments were commenced at 
the station in 1909 in co-operation 
with the United States Forest Ser- 
vice. None of the posts treated 
with creosote, tar, or crude petro- 
leum show any perceptible decay 
after two vears’ use; while a large 
number of the untreated posts of 
the same kind of wood, and of the 
same size and shape as those that 
were treated, have decayed to such 
an extent as to make them unser- 
viceable after two years’ use. 


es 


What Irrigation Does. 


It reclaims arid wastes. 

It makes a plrosperous country. 

It causes the dessert to blossom. 

It insures full crops each season. 

It makes poultry raising inex- 
vensive and particularly profitable. 

It multiplies' the productive ca- 
pacity of the soil. 

It destrovs insects and worms 
and produces perfect fruits. 

It creates wealth from water, 
sunshine, and soil. 

Tt mates the farmer independent 
of rainfalls. 


Tt vields surnrisinzly lorve re- 
tyrns to investors. 
Tt mates oossi Je the ~roduction 


of choicest frvvits. 

Tt vives arid londs erent advan- 
tave over rainfoll orcas. 

Tt will inererse threefold the 
value of lands without rainfall.— 
“ Poultry and Farm.” 
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Wm. St., Adelaide. — 
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Fruit 


Amongst the best papers on, this 
subject is one which was written 


by Mr. Wm. Jacques, Canning Ex- 


pert” to the New “Zealand Depart- 


Cons be for 
upon the use for which “it is 
tended. 


e 


- quite on the hard side. 


. select these rather than 


perent of Agriculture. 


The condition in which the fruit 
bottling depends 
in- 
-If it is to be treated for 
for dessert purposes it should be 


mature but not soft; if for pie-- 


fruits or for stewing it should be 
“Over ripe 
or dantaged fruit should be con- 


_ verted into jam or made into pulp 


for making jam when the fruit- 
packing season is over. Specked 
and bruised fruit should not be 


used unless the bruised parts and. 


the surrounding flesh can be cut 
away. In selecting the fruits, 
while it is quite true that any 
variety can be used, for pie-fruits 
the cooking varieties give by, far 
the better result ; while for dessert 
fruits, if it is desired to. turn out 
a fine and satisfactory article, 
there are certain varieties that are 
‘so far superior to others that it 
will be much more satisfactory to 
expend 
time and money jn treating vari- 
eties. that do not give entirely 
satisfactory results. At the same 
time, if a quantity of fruit is avail- 


able for preserving, there is|no rea- 


son whatever why it should not be 


put up for- personal or local , sup- 
ply ; but if it is proposed to ‘turn 
the ’ business to commercial — ac- 


— count it is most desirable to ob- 


tain fruit which is orthodox as to 
colour, flavour, and appearance, 
and suitable for the purpose. 


ef 


— Apricots. a 


These should be selected as they 
develop flavour and sweetness at 


COOPER’ S 
STOUT. 


Full-bodied and Nourishing, is 
taking the place of Imported Stout 


= Recommended by Doctors. 


- 


Write to— 
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stone ; 
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an early stage of ripening, as well 
as of a good colour. ‘The fruit 
should not be too:large, but of fair 
size, evenly graded and clean. 


— Pears. 


The fruit should not be too large 
but of good size, evenly graded, 
and clean. 


— Peaches. 


Any good-flavoured, firm-fleshed, 
fruit will Sottle, but deep-yellow 
or pure white give the best result., 
Clingstone fruit has the: better 


‘flesh, but it is somewhat trouble- 


some to prepare unless a_ pitting- 
spoon is available to remove the 
while freestone fruit may be 
used, provided that the pit is not 
too large and the pit-pod is free 
from fibre, light in colour, and 
easily cut away, otherwise the fibre 
may separate from the fruit and 
cause the syrup to become cloudy 
or coloured, and otherwise spoil 
the @eneral appearance of tthe pack- 
age. » The fruit should not be too 
large, but medium in size, and well 


graded. Late peaches are better 
than the early varieties. 
— Quinces. — 

Quinces may be bottled. There 

is little demand commercially, 

which ‘I attribute to a want of 


appreciation of a very wholesoie, 
useful, and delicious pie-fruit. Any 
variety may ve used, but -hoose 
the best available. 


— Apples. 


| The most valuable and obliging 
of all fruits if properly treated. 


Apples are sometimes thought too 


common to preserve in. bottles ; 
this may be true from a commer- 
cial point of view, but not in the 
domestic sense, because with care 
the bottle and cover may be used 
each season, and the apples are 
kept for winter use at the expense 
of only the ring. It is not desir- 
able to put up apples for dessert 
purposes. Sweet dessert apples 
do not bottle so well as cooking 
apples; and, while almost any 
variety may be used, be careful to 
choose, if possible, a hard, sour 
cooking sort, with firm white flesh 
and a small core. 


— To Prepare the Fruit. — 


Never pack two varieties of the 
same sort of fruit in the same 
bottle (red currants and raspber- 
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ries excepted), and always tho- 
roughly sterilise the bottles, cov- 
ers, and rines before using. Spread 
the fruit out on a table or bench, 


which should be fitted with a ledge 
to prevent the fruit from rolling 
off. The table should hea covered 
with cocoanut matting to make a 
soft surface, as it is essential not 


to bruise the fruit. Pick out all 
speckled, bruised, and_ damaged 
fruit, and grade the sound fruits 
_into two or three sizes. If the 
fruit is wet or dirty, it should be ’ 
washed in salt and water, taken 


out, and drained, Then proceed as 


follows :— 
— Apricots. 


As apricots are 
their skins on, any 


packed with 
speckled fruit 


will spoil the appearance for des- 
sett, therefore reject all imperfect 
fruit for this purpose. With a 


clean, sharp knife cut evenly ‘round 
the stone, commencing at the stalk 
end, then take the fruit in both 
hands, and with a firm but decid- 
ed twist, without bruising, divide 
the fruit into two halves, and with 
a small spoon, sharpened at the 
edges, or, for preference, a pitting- 
spoon, cut out the stone cleanly ; 
remove the stalk and any loose 
pieces resulting from an. uneven 
cut, and pack immediately into 
bottles which have been previously 
sterilised, placing the pieces, skin 
uppermost, slightly overlapping 
one another, If carefully packed, 
the bottles will hold more fruit 
and have an attractive appearance 
when finished. Be careful not to 
press the fruit down, or it will be 
buised. Fill the bottle quite full, 
place your hand over the top, and 
strike the bottom of the bottle on 
a wooden table to shake the fruit 
down, and fill up with fruit till the 
hottle will hold no more. Then fill 
up with syrup to the top—a dense 
syrup for dessert fruits and a light 
Syrup for pie-fruits. DPie-fruits are 
treated in the same way. 


— Pears. 


Pears should have their skin re- 
moved before they are packed. 
Pick them over carefully, removing 
all bruised and damaged fruit. 
Grade them for size. Pare the 
fruit lengthwise, with a sharp 
knife with a thin blade; so as not 
to bruise the fruit, or, if a large 
quantity is to be prepared, have ° 
ready a wire basket or string net, 
place the pears in this, and dip 
them for about three or four min- 
utes into a boiling solution of caus- 
tic soda and water—6 oz. of caus- 
tic soda to each gallon of water ; 


oo 
wu 
—— 


take them out and immediately 
immerse them in a tub of clean 
cold water, being careful not to 
bruise them. The skin may then 
be easily removed. But I recom- 
mend peeling by hand as most sat- 
isfactory. 


If the bottles are not ready, the 
pears should be put into a brine 
dense enough to just float a pota- 
to. This will prevent the fruit 
from oxidising, which it is likely 
to do if exposed to the air. It is 
not necessary to wash the fruit 
after brining, but allow it to drain. 


The small quantity of brine will 
not affect the flavour. 
When the bottles are ready, cut 


the pears in halves for dessert and 
quarters for pie-fruit, remove the 
cote with a pitting-spoon, a sharp- 
ened spoon, or witre-cutter ; also re- 
move the stalk and all loose pieces, 
and pack carefully into ‘the bottles, 
outer side uppermost, filling with 
syrup of medium density for des- 
sert pears, and light density for 
The bot- 
turned about 


pie-fruit (see ‘‘ Syrup ’’). 
tled pears must he 
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peeling each half separately. 
latter process wives the better re- 
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before preserving, to trace the air 
to escape from: the cavity caused 
by cutting away the core. 


— Peaches; — 


Grade peaches for size and vari- 
ety, vejecting damaged fruit. 


The «fruit should be pared by 
hand, Some prefer to remove the 
peel first; 
reinove the pit and halve the fruit, 
The 


sult, and is emvloyed in the best 
canneries in California and Europe. 
Much depends upon the fruit to be 
handled: both ways. should be 
tried. Remember that much hand- 
ling after the skin is removed will 
materially damage the appearance 
of the fruit. 


To remove the pit, procure a pit- 
tine-spoon made for the purpose 5 
insert this close to the pit at the 
stalk end and cut it away cleanly 
from the flesh all round, keeping 
the snoon close to the stone. It 
is then auite easv to cut round 
the stone and divide the fruit into 
halves. : 


The fruit is vacked flat’ side 
downwards, vartly overlapping (as 
recommended for apricots), and 
the bottles filled up with syrup— 
heavy for dessert and licht for 
pie-fruit. 


Freestone peaches are pared first, 
cut round the stone, halved, and 
the pit removed ; the fibre in the 
pit-nod should be cut away so as 
to leave a Clean-cut surface of 
fruit. All loose pieces are fre- 
moved, and the fruit packed into 
bottles, as above. 


When a very large quantity is to 
be prepared, the skins may be re- 
moved, by scalding in solution for 
about two minutes and pluncine 
into cold, clean water as described 
in preparifig pears, but I do not 
recommend this method. 
emploved even in factories, 
is verv liable to spoil both 


as it 
the 


flavour and the appearance of the. 


fruit. 


Piefruits are sometimes packed 
whole, but this is not recommend- 
ed, as the bottles do not hold 
enough when packed in this way. 


— Plums. — 


Only the best varieties of plums 
should be bottled. I do not con- 
sider the Japanese varieties or in- 
ferior-srown plums worth even the 
small amount of labour and ex- 
pense. The Japanese plums do not 


while others prefer to. 


_ advisable to prick the fruit to the 


remoye all bruises and blemishes. 


Tt is not 


‘the gallon gives 20 per cent. den- 


develop flavour and cuisines die: 
they are quite ripe. Then they are — 
good enough to eat ; but their ee 
dition renders them) unsuitable for 
bottling, with a few exceptions, - i oy 


Pick out all damaged, speckled, 
and over or under ripe fruit; grade 
for size, wipe carefully if wet or 
soiled, pack straight into 1) the: 
sterilised bottles, and fill with 
light syrup for’ dessert fruit. and 
very light syrup for pie-fruit. If — 
the stones are free from. flesh, it is_ 


pit-pod to allow the air to escape” 
during the Process of Pee er 
— Ouinces. Bcc? 
Pick out bade eded seta 
pare and core the fruit, and cut. 
into evenly-sized wedges or thin 
slices ; pack in sterilised bottles, 
and cover with a very light syrup. 
Ouinces are usually packed for ey | 
fruit or stewing. 


: SG; 
— Apples. — - 


These must be carefully eansa 
if it is intended to produce a 
really good result. The varieties — 
must not be mixed, or the appear- 
ance will be spoi iled. [Pare and core 
the fruit. This is best done with 
a machine. ‘Then. cut the apples — 
into quarters, according to the size 
of the apples—large into five, six, 
or more, medium into four or five, 
and small ‘apples into four 5 Os 
better still, erade the apples, and 
cut them of each grade into an 
even* number of wedoes, Place the 
apple-pieces immediately into brine 
to prevent discoloration, allow a 
few minutes for the fruit to drain, 
and transfer into sterilised bottles, 
covering immediately with light — 
syrup. It is desirable to have the be 
apples as white in flesh as pos-. 
sible, and care should be taken to 


— The Syrup. — 


For the convenience of estimat- 
ing the density of svrup ‘we take 
the weight of a gallon of water 
at ro Ibs.: thus, 1 th. of sugar to | 
t gallon of water, or To tbs. of su- 
gar to To gallons, which equals 
100 ths..of water, gi es us asyrup 
of 10 per cent. density ; 2 ths. to "a 


sity, and so on, The syrups men-— 4 
tioned herein may be set forth as a 
follows :— ys . 


Fxtra heavy, 6tbs. to the gallon, i «i 
or 60 per cent. density. 


Heavy, 4 lbs. ditto, 40 per cent. 
density. j 


3 Ibs. AERO 30. per 


a Light, 2 tbs. ditto., 


4 20 per cent. 
; density. 


_ Very. light, 1 Ib. Bitton To per 
cent. density. 


a Whe’ value of sugars wa the 
ght of water vary somewhat ; 

é it is therefore advisable to use a 
small instrument, 
3/6, called a saccharometer, for 
_ the purpose of testing the density 
of syrup, for while some may pre- 
fer highly sweetened syrups, others 
may condemn these as sickly ; and 
as the strength of the syrup does 
not. materially matter, the pre- 
_ server should exercise his (or her) 
discretion, and use a saccharome- 
ter as a guide and to ensure a: oe 

gular strength in each batch , 
_ fruit. 


_ Take rather more water than 
may be required—this will be a 
matter of judoment, the quantity 
varying according to the space 
between the fruit; bring it to the 
boil, and stir in the required quan- 
tity of sugar, and simmer steadily 
for about seven minutes, stirring 
occasionally, and removing any 
scum that may arise to the sur- 
face. The longer syrup is work- 
ed in this way the denser it will 
become. Care must be taken not 
to let it scorch or burn, or the 
colour and flavour as_ well as the 
“texture ’’ will be spoiled. When 
finished, strain through a piece of 
‘muslin into wooden or earthen- 


ware vessels, and allow the syrup - 


to cool before filling it ‘into: the 


b bottles. 


‘The syrup must be used the s same 
day that it is prepared. If any is 
le over to the next day it must 
be again ster'lised before it is filled 
into the bottles ; it may be added 
to the fresh batch of syrup with 


the sugar. 
e 


Oot canning fruits for commer- 
purposes very heavy syrups 
‘used for the high-grade fruit. 
se are obtainable by evapora- 
, and sometimes a_ small 
ful bh sugar is also added in 
b A very small quantity 
‘the finest glucose is also some- 
mes s used, but. these methods are 
: ecessary in Besehord preserv- 


\ 


hetimes honey is used heath 
yrup in preserving strawhber- 


raspberries, and other choice 
rt fruits. This is a very 
. ane beehives: are 


costing about: 
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the honey is intended to be used, loosened up within a radius of 5 
in order to obtain an additional or 6 feet, and the rod was easily 
flavour. I have tasted fruits treat- thrust in to a depth of 3 or 4 feet. 
but considered them This by no means indicated the 


ed this way, 
too rich and sweet to allow me to 
eat enough of them, Certainly they 
were Very luscious, but for ordin- 
ary purposes I consider a good 
syrup properly made is sufficient. 


(To be Continued). 
———_@—_____——_— 
Dynamite in the Orchard. 


Some Victorian land owners 
have found the use of exposives 
a cheap and effective method of 
clearing the land in preparation 
for planting. At a demonstration 
given for the information of the 
writer, Mr. Geo. Knox exploded 
four plugs of dynamite underneath 
a I24n. dry stump, with the result 


that the latter was blown clean 
out of the ground and thrown a 
distance of about 15 yards. Six 


plugs were placed under a much 
larger stump and although the ex- 
plosion was not sufficient to re- 
move it bodily, it was completely 
loosened, and might easily have 
‘been pushed over with a_ jack. 
Hight plugs, costing with cap and 
fuse, about 9d., would have lifted 
it right out. Such a stump could 
not be hand grubbed for less than 
2/. The process is a very simple 
one; a 2in. auger with a long 
shank is used for making the hole, 
which is driven as far underneath 
the tree as possible ; all the sticks 
of dynamite or gelignite save one 
are broken into pieces and pressed 
into the hole by means of a wood- 
en rod; the last stick, fitted with 
cap and fuse, is then inserted and 
tamped in with a few inches of soil 
on the top. The fuse is timed to 
burn at the rate of 2 feet per 
minute, so that a 3ft. hole 
the operator one minute and a half 
to get away. Very little soil is 
blown out of the hole, but the 
ground is so completely pulverised 
that the wooden rod can be thrust 


‘into a depth of 3 or 4 ft. below 


the bottom of the excavation, and 
for a considerable distance all 


around. There is no bank of earth - 


to throw back, as there is after 
hand grubbing, and the hole is 
easily and quickly filled in. The 
saving in time is considerable, as 
a big stump can be blown out 
“ while you wait,” with verv little 
molre labour than a _ small one. 
To show the value of dynamite for 
subsoiling, Mr. Knox exploded a 
single plug in a 3ft. auger hole, 
with the result that the soil was 


gives — 


limits of the eflect of the explosion, 
the ground being doubtless shat- 
tered much further than could be 
probed with a blunt stick. It ap- 
peared as though a_ cartridge at 
every To or 12 feet would break up 
the whole of the subsoil more ef- 
fectively than any other method, 
and leave the ground in excellent 
trim for planting. Where subsoil 
ing was not necessary a_ couple 
of cartridges exploded at every 
spot where a tree was to be 
planted would be a splendid pre 
paration. In removing stumps 
judgment is required to put a sul- 
ficient explosive -into the hole with- 
out using enough to produce an 
unnecessary disturbance. It is not 
the sort of work to give a stupid 
person to do, but with due care 
there need be no accident. One of 
the settlers has an excellent elec- 
trical apparatus for.exploding a 
number of charges at one tiime 
without the use of fuse. This out- 
fit dost £15, but where a lot of 
work is to be done it saves time, 
besides reducing the risks.—Leader. 
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Citrus Cultivation in Victoria. 


The suitability of the soil is a 
most important feature in connec- 
tion with the successful cultivation 
of the Citrus family. Perfect drain- 
age is an absolute essential. Care- 
ful consideration is, therefore, ne- 
cessary in the selection of a_ soil 
for the successful growth of Citrus 
trees. Generally speaking, a suit- 
able soil for Citrus culture should 
be a deep loamy soil, overlying a 
porous subsoil, which in turn over- 
lies a gravelly wash. Red _ soils, 
as far as my experience goes, do 
not make any difference in the 
deeper red colour of the rind. 


Tests of the subsoil of any area 
to be planted should always be 
made before planting, so as_ tho- 
roughly to understand its charac- 
ter, quality, regularity, and free- 
dom from any hardpan or impervi- 
ous lavers of cement. Its porosi- 
ty can be determined by digging a 
hole 4 feet square and 2 feet deep, 
under absolutely dry conditions in 


the summer months, January of 
February. The hole should then 
be filled to the surface level with 


water, and in two davs this water 


should have thoroughly ‘drained 
away naturally, if it does not do 
this, the soil requires  under- 
drainage. 

— Situation. — 


The aspect of the orchard should 
be well considered. Citrus require 
a sheltered and warm situation. 
The generally flat surfaces of the 
suitable areas do not lend them- 
selves to much choice, but advan- 
tage should always be taken of 
any eminence. The orchard should 
be given, as hear as possible, a 
northerly and an easterly aspect, 
and should be protected from the 
south and west. The climatic 
conditions of the north and east 
are congenial. The cold winds of 
the south and the west are very 
severe on young trees, as well as 
the voung growths of old _ trees. 
On the vlains of the north frosts 
are rarelv severe enough to do any 


serious damage. Anv fall of tem- 
perature below 29 degrees Fah. 
may injure the lemon, but the 


orange will stand more severe con- 
ditions of frost. 


In the midlands and the south, 
althouch every advantage is taken 
of soil and situation, the orange 
produces a fruit of thick rough 
rind. with much rag, and poor 
quality. The lemon does much 
better, and can be grown, vractic- 
ally, all over the State under con- 
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genial soil cond tions—Doncaster 
and sonie parts of Gippsland. being 
especially favourable. The  suit- 
able irrigable areas of the north 
successfully ~produce all classes of 
Citrus fruits. F- 


Under irrigation, and on Closer 
Settlement blocks, mixed culture is 
the general practice. Blocks are 
as a rule small, and the holder 
has to produce many varieties of 
produce-lucerne, fodder crops, veg- 
etables and fruit. Wherever prac- 
ticable, suitable areas should be 
given over wholly to the produc- 
tion of special crons. There should 
be Citrus areas, deciduous areas, 
vine areas, distinct from luterne 
areas, and mxed fodder crops. 
This would modify to a large ex- 
tent, the danger of over-irrigation, 


and under seepage, so injurious to 


Citrus trees, caused by the laying 
out of closer settlement blocks on 
wrong lines. Under intense  cul- 
ture, Citrus trees should be plant- 
ed on the hivhest portion of the 
land. The hichest portion is usu- 
ally the sandiest and best drained, 
and along the hichest points the 
irrigation channels are brought to 
command the block. 


Citrus trees require more fre- 
quent irrigation than deciduous 
fruit trees or vines and, economic- 
allv, the planting of the highest 
land with Citrus follows as a na- 
tural deduction.* Tucerne requires 
more water than fruit trees and if 
planted on the hirh eround, and 
the fruit trees planted adjacent 
to and below the lucerne, wunder- 
seepage is likely to occur with 
ereat damage to the orcharrd block. 
The older irrigators of this State 
will have recognised these condi- 
tions long ago. 


To shelter the orchard from the 
south and west it is advisable to 
aid the situation by suitable wind 
breaks. Sugar Gums and Pepper 
trees planted, alternately, at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet apart will make a 
suitable breakwind as far as shel- 
ter is concerned. The Sugar Gum 
tree 
has foliage right to the ground. 
These trees should never be plant- 
ed nearer the orchard than 50 feet. 
Tagasaste (Tree Lucerne) is most 
suitable, and can be vianted half 
a chain away from the orchard. 
It is a quick grower, long lived, 
makes a dense hedges, and can be 
trimmed, nor is it a robber of the 
soil. These trees should be vlant- 
ed in the early svring (Aucust) at 
a distance of 8 feet anart. Olives 
can also be used as a breakwind. 
They do not grow rapidly, but 
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form a valuable “adjunct | to the 
orchard, and should be planted 30 
feet apart, half a chain away from 
the orchard. Varieties suitable— 
Black Italian, Blanquet, Bouquet- 
tier, Verdale, Lucca, Manzanillo, 
Hardy's Seedling No. mr. Cork Oaks 


(Quercus Suber) could also be 


used, planted 30 feet apart, and” 


half a chain away from the or- 
chard. They are evergreen, and 
should eventually be of commercial 
value for the cork they produce.— 
S. A. Cook, Orchard Supervisor, 
Victorian Journal of Agriculture. 
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_ topic of such general 
~ connection with the summer spray- 


ting of the fruit. 
_ peach-trees sprayed when in foliage 


as some growers are 
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Summer Spray. 


At the present time there is no ° 


interest in 


ing of fruit-trees as that of the 
use of the lime-sulphur prepara- 
tions for controlling fungous  dis- 
eases. Bordeaux mixture has for 
years been recognised as the only 
effective means by which the malty 


_fungous diseases could be combat- 


ed. However, there was always 
the fear and chance of injury, not 
only to the foliage, but also to the 
fruit. ‘This injury was more par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of 
tender varieties of apples, and in 
the cooler districts, where the nain- 
fall was frequent and fogs are 
likely to be met with at the time 
the application of spray was made: 
It has been proved beyond doubt 
that rain following soon after the 
application of Bordeaux mixture is 
more than likely to induce russet- 
In the case of 


with Bordeaux for fungous  dis- 
eases, It has been found to serious- 
ly shothole the leaves. 


As is well known, most of our 
fungous diseases are of greater 
severity when the weather is moist 
and muggy, and in low-lying damp 
situations. This fact, therefore, 
places the injurious factor beyond 
our control when using Bordeaux 


‘mixture on the stone and pome 


fruits. The spores of the fungus 
germinate and infection takes place 
only in the presence of moisture. 
Where the fungous disease has’ got 
a, good hold it will no doubt con- 


' tinue, regardless of any spray that 


might be applied the day after the 
tain. This, of course, is a. most 
important point to be remembered, 
inclined to 
wait until after the rain is over, 


so that the spray will not be 


washed off. By doing this, the 


purpose of the application of spray 


2 ae be defeated. 
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We have, therefore, been in want 
of a fungicide that could be applied 


when it is most needed without 
causing any injury. So far, our 
investigations seem to indicate 
strongly that some form of lime- 
sulphur preparation will, in the 
near, future satisfy this demand.. 
No spraying compound was ever 


put to so severe a test, and none 
so strongly condemned, not so 
much because of its being ineffi- 
cient as because-of its disagreeable 


features, viz., its odour and its 
caustic nature. As a winter dress- 
ing for deciduous fruit trees its 


good qualities are well known, but 
it is for the summer spraying that 
we have been so anxious to secure 
a reliable wash. At Bathurst, Ca- 
pertee, and Penrose, the commer- 
cial concentrated lime-sulphur solu- 
tion has been used largely for 
controlling the ‘‘ Black Spot” of 
the apple, and, from my observa- 
tions of the result, I feel confident 


that this spray has come to stay. 


Another feature of great value 
is the fact that the lime-sulphur 
can be applied mixed with arsen- 
ate of lead, and with excellent re- 
sults. The) concentrated lime-sul- 
phur solution in paste form can be 
now purchased, ready made 
up, it being only necessary, to di- 
lute the m xture with water. The 
advantage of this, of course, is 
that the grower has not to buy the 
ingredients, nor prepare them by 
cooking. The fact of being able 
to secure the spray chemically 
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prepared in this way, perhaps 
means the securing of better results 
from its use, as it is generally 
known that lime-sulphur is liable to 
be cooked differently when each 
vat is prepared. — W. J. Ailen, 
‘Agricultural Gazette,” New South . 
Wales. 


a 


Bee Stings. 


If you see a bee (or feel it) alight 
on you and sting, dont move, but 
just grip what you have hold of 
and watch, wait and suffer. You 
will see some funny antics (on the 
part of the bee) in her desire to 
free herself, which she will accom- 
plish about eight times out of ten 
if you don’t molest her m any way, 
something ‘after the way in which 
they free themselves after stinging 
each other, only it will take much 
longer on account of haying much 
tougher material to work on. . Of 
course, I am speaking of bees in 
their normal state, not those that 
have been stirred up to the pitch 
when they, are just longing to 
throw away their lives on account 
of an unnatural state of things be- 
brought about, such as dropping a 
frame of bees, overturning their 
homes, or stirring them up with 
your foot, etc. 


In regard to bees stinging ani- 
mals, the latter, on being stung, 
will invariably start to play up, 
thereby angering the bees into do- 
ing their best (or worst) by leav- 
ing their stings behind, and then 
trying to do the trick over again. 


One remarkable thing in letting 
a bee extricate itself from your 


- arm or whatever part it has got 


hold of, is that the pain is most 
severe at first, keeps on diminish- 
ing until it has freed itself, when a 
will let you breathe 
normally again, and you will hardly 
know that you have been stung.— 


' Gleanings in Bee Culture. 
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The Preparation of Honey 
for Market. 


From Jeaflet No. 141, Board of 
Agriculture, London. 

The bee and honey classes of the 
shows now held during each  sea- 
son, both in London and the coun- 
try, have taught the consumer 
what to require in a first-class 
honey. Comb-honey (in — section 
cases) should be translucent, show- 
ing the clear bright colour of the 
contained honey, evenly and  deli- 
cately worked out to the sides and 
bottom of the section, and with a 
scrupulously clean surface. The fin- 
est liquid extracted honey should 
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be bright and clear, of a_ light 
straw colour, and delicate in fla- 
vour and aroma. Granulated white 
in colour, and of good flavour. 


There are many grades of medium. 
below / 


and dark-coloured honeys 
this first-class standard, but the 
latter is what the bee-keeper must 
strive to attain, in order to com+ 
mand a ready sale for his produce. 


— Preparation for Comb-Honey in 
Sections. — 


In regard to comb-honey, the pre- 
paration commences with the {fit- 
ting of the wax foundation in the 
section boxes. Yo ensure a_ well 
worked out section this shou,d be 
cut so as just to clear the sides of 
the box and hang to within one- 
sixteenth of an inch of the bottom, 
thus allowing for slight stretching 


of the foundation caused by the 


heat of the bees clustering on its 
surface. The fitted boxes must 
next be placed in the section rack, 
with separators between the rows, 
reaching to within three-eights of 
an inch of the top and bottom, 
and wedged up perfectly square 


and tight ; this is important, for 
the bees will place propolis over 
every crack or small space, caus- 


ing disfigurement and extra work 
in cleaning ; also sections “‘ out of 
square’’ ara much more liable to 
breakage when packed for travel- 
ling, owing to the unavoidable 
spaces between them. The rack 
must be placed perfectly level on a 
hive containing a strong colony 
of bees ; it will then be filled with 
good, straight, and even combs. 


— Removing Filled Racks. — 


Removing filled racks from the 
hives should be done with as little 
disturbance to the bees as possible; 
the best method is to (1) place a 
“super-clearer ’? on a stool or box 
by the side of the hive, raise up 
the bottom edge of the rack and 
insert a small wedge; (2) puff a 
little smoke between the rack and 
tops of the frames, remove the 
rack steadily with a screwing 
motion, and,put it down gently or 
the ‘‘ super-clearer’’; (3) place a 
cloth, on which a few drops of car- 
bolic acid have been sprinkled, over 
the top-of thaiframes ; (4) in about 
ten seconds remove the cloth, and 
it will be found that the bees have 
been driven down, leaving the tops 
clear; (5) then immediately take 
up the rack with the ‘' super- 
clearer’? and place them on the 
frames. If this operation is car- 
ried out in the afternoon, by next 


morning every bee will have found. 


its way down to the body of the 


‘ 


\ 


hive through the bee-escape in the 
centre of the ‘‘ super-clearer,’’ and 
the rack can be removed with com-  — 
fort to the bee-keeper and without — 
disturbance to the apiary,. § 


The full racks should be carried 
into a bee-proof room, the wedges — 
and back-board removed, and the- 
centre section of the exposed row © 
taken out. It should not be lifted — 
straight out, as the result would | 
probably be a damaged’ section, 
but if tilted backward on its bot- — 
tom edge, it will loosen and come, — 
away easily, as also will the two. 
side ones. The sections should be 
sorted as they are taken out, plac- 
ing all well-filled clear ones in the 
first grade; those not well-worked — 
to bottom and sides, and therefore | 
not fit for travelling, will make a 
~second grade; and any only parti- 
ally filled must be given back to 
the bees to finish, unless the 
“honey-flow” has ceased, in which ~ 
case they must be emptied by the — 
extractor. All propolis must be 
carefully scraped from the edges of 
the sections, which, if not already 
sold, should be stored in a dry, © 
warm cupboard, and protected 
from dust by tying them in pack- 
‘ages of four or six in clean paper ; 
care must be taken not to place 
anything having a strong odour 
‘near the honeycomb, or it will 
spoil the flavour of the honey. . 


— Packing Sections. — 


If the sections are sold to whole- 
sale dealers for re-sale to traders, 
no preparation is needed. To pack 
them so as to travel safely, not — 
more than from four to six dozen, 
preferably the smaller quantity, 
should be put into one package. 


Packing may usefully be done as 
follows :—(1) Procure a strong ~ 
wooden box, bore two holes in © 
‘each end, about one-third down, 
and knot firmly into them rope — 
handles, by which the box can be 
safely and easily lifted; (2) im the 
bottom of the box put a bed of 
coarse hay, and on this place, — 
quite close together, a layer of — 
the wrapped-up packages of sec- — 
tions, leaving at least two inches 
between the sides of box and the 
sections : this space must be filled — 
with hay, tightly pressed im, and, ~ 
to prevent possible damage to the ~ 
comb, the ends of the packages ~ 
may be protected by pieces of 
straw-board or thin wood; (3) © 
continue with layers of packages 
filling in round the sides as before — 
until within two inches of the top; 
(4) then fill up tightly with hay, 
and screw on the lid. | Packages 


ld be wee labelled ; : iComb- 
hone ith Care.” Retailers of 
«big prefer to have the see- 
S sent to them glazed, the 
-comb being thus preserved from in- 
jury by careless handling, and, 
: is still more important, kept 
m the dusty impurities un- 
a present in » a 


bts 


For g glazing sections, a cut 
ie correct size may be pur- 
Srey of any. dealer in bee appli- 
a neces, together with the strips of 
“paper lace edging, which, when 
5 ei round the angle formed by 
he glass and “wood, serve to fix 
_ the glass on. In co antry towns 
t age local glazier will gladly cut up 
“waste glass to ies small size, viz., 
i 3 
Ras 3-16 in, by 4 3-16 in. © wired, 
SS while- neatly ‘printed: pands . of 
4 ‘coloured — paper{ 19 in. by 3 in., 
can be used instead of the lace 
edging. ‘These bands cost about 
is. per 1,000. ‘They are more 
‘easily pasted on than the paper 
ce edging, and make much firme 
- and neater work, while they dso 
_ give an opportun. ty of placing the 
3 names of the apiary and retailer 
yc On, each section. Neat cardboard 
cases, plain or glazed on one or 
both: sides, and glazed tin boxes, 
are provided by appliance dealers 
for those who have but oe small 
number of sections to: deal with. 
_ Where, however, larger * quantities 
7a are handled, — the “printed band 
~ holding on the two syuares of glass 
will be found vie best and most 


eos BM ericacting y “Honey.” a 


“ Extracted” or “run? honey 
s been greatly improved in qual- 
ay it yey, the modern method of ob- 
taining it; and the use of the cen- 
_ trifugal extractor compels the 
abandonment of the skep system 
of beekeeping, with its 
> life, waste of combs, and taint 
sul; ulphur. This method . also ne- 
essitates _ the adoption. 
Lore apart from the 


of the 
Wrand-tiest 


| bee-keeper if A, 


ney improv es in davaub and 
sity while: ripening in the hive 

erefore the super-trames _ ‘should 
e removed until, the are well 
er. The full: “sealed : drames 
aving heen carried into 
‘e-room, 
_by holding them up to the 
and all ‘those - containing 
k or second quality honey may 
Is be ‘separated from the | Ns 


‘must be uncapped. To do. 
quickly and without waste special 


lamp. 


_ honey. 


waste of. 


d to be removed at bere apy. the 


they — should be . 
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enemy of extracted honey, ‘but it 
can only affect badly ripened honey 
or honey exposed to moisture and 
warmth; ff therefore it should be un- 
necessary to extract unripe honey, 
it should be returned to the bees 
for re-storing and ripening. 


Iyxtraction is done by means of 
a machine consisting of a tinned- 
iron can, within which is a verti- 
cal spindle carrying a pair of cages 
to hold the frames of honey- 
comb and made to revolve ra- 
pidly by means of a_ simple 
hand-gear. Before placing the 
frames of comb in the cages they 
this 


uncapping knives are used; they 
should be heated in a tin of water 
Kept hot over a small spirit or oil 
The full frame, held by one 
lug in the left hand, the other lug 
resting on a large dish and with 
the top edge overhanging, has its 


capping removed with the sharp, 
hot knife by a gentle, slightly 
sawing, downward ‘cut, passing 
just beneath the surface and _ re- 


moving as little as possible of the 
If held with sufficient over- 
hang the detached sheet of capping 
will fall clear of the frame. A pair 
of frames having been uncapped 
they are placed in the cages of the 
extractor and made to revolve ra- 
pidly with their bottom bars ,lead- 
ing; the centrifugal force throws 
out the honey, and when one side 
has been emptied the frames are 
reversed and the other side treated 
in the same mamner. 
— Packing Extracted Honey. — 
After uncapping and _ extracting 
the contents of the best combs, the 


honey should be strained through 
a bag made of cheesecloth in order 
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to remove all loose particles of 
wax. ‘Tin cans, with strainer and 
honey tap, made to contain 56 tbs. 
or 112 lbs., can be obtained, in 


ae if the honey is allowed to — 
tand for twenty-four howrs after 
eeainer it, it will be freed from 


air*bubbles, and can then be drawn 


into whatever bottle, jar, or tin 
will best suit the local ‘market. 
Best honey is usually put into 1b. 
or lb. glass jars, with metal 
screw lids having a cork wad in- 
side the lid. To prevent any leak- 
age the cork wad should be dipped 
in melted wax and placed. on the 
jar while still warm, the lid being 
screwed down upon it. <A neat 
label will set off the honey jar and 
make it more attractive. The dark- 
er honey is more suitable for mar- 
keting in its granulated state; 
when extracted and strained it 
should be run into 14lb. or 28tb. 
tins, the contents of these being 


stired gently, now and _ again, 
‘while granulating; the stirring 


tends to produce a more even and 
fyner grained honey. It may also 
be run into wide-mouthed glass or 
earthenware jars, .covered down 
with parchment paper, and stored 
in a cool, dry place. Dark and 
coarse-flavoured varieties may be 
sold for manufacturing and confec- 
tionery purposes, or for that now 
almost forgotten procees, the mak- 
ing of mead. 


® 

Birdlime may be made by boil- 
ing down linseed oil. If boiled oil 
is used, the concentration takes 
less time than with unboiled. Treat 
the oil as you would glue. Put it 
into a tin. Place the tin in a 
saucepan of boiling water over the 
fire, and let it ‘boil slowly tah 
thickened. 


£i [Q/- Housewives Chance f£] 10/- 


For the eum of £1 10s. we will deliver to Adelaide Railw ay Station the following goods» 


carefully packed. 


value not mentioned in this list may be substituted in placc of any of the smaller lines. 


If, you want them put on board boat, please add 1)- extra. 


Goods of equal 
If the 


goods are to be booked to a prepaid station or siding, it will prevent delay if you add what you 


think will be the cost of freight. 
One Bag Be t White Sugar, 501b. GROSS WEIGHT at 1d. FER LB. 


Two Tins New Season’s Jam. 4 Ibs. for .. 
Four 1lb. Tins Australian Meats 


Four large sizé Tins Miller’s Peerless Shoe pracking’ for ae 
Two Bottles Leggo’s Celebrated Bendigo Tomato pence fori, : 


One Tin Kruse’s Insecticide He 
Two Bottles McLintock’s Madras Pickles .. 
One Bottle Hire’e American Root Beer for 


One Tin Alkali, for scrubbing and cleansing, 6d, size” 


One Nice Sponge, worth 6d, 
Bottle Masen’s Ciderine 
One Dozen Best Safety Matches 


One 101b. and one 5lb Tin, gross yeh ai- ” quality Tes, reduced to puycs ers of this 


Y parcel for: 


TOWN AND COUNTRY STORES, LIMITED, eux Steet east. 


— 
Fie eh RE Ok Conk. 
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1 


np 


6 


£110 9 


F, A. WILSON, Managing Director. 
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The Intelligence of Nature. 


It is egotism which makes man 
imagine himself to be the only 
animal endowed with the capacity 
of thinking. Horses think and 
reason, so do dogs, so, without 
doubt, do monkeys, pizs, elephants, 
and many other animals. The plain 
truth is that there is a world of 
intelligence all through Nature, 
through the animal world as well 
as through the plant world. It is 
an intelligence proceeding from the 
creative force which created the 
world. Some of us have some 
knowledge of the laws of heredity 
discovered by Mendel, the old 
monk who worked out the laws of 
heredity in variations of characters’ 
in plants. He did it by cross- 
breeding peas, and found that there 
was the most extraordinary and 
uniform sequence of results. With- 


in recent years others have done a 
great deal of research work along 
the course of Mendel’s laws. They 
find them true and accurate, as 
nearly as anything in Nature is at- 
curate. From crossing distinct 
races of plants, it is known about 
what variation to expect and 
what the proportion of the \variousi 
types of divergence will be. That 
is to say, when you cross red peas 
with white, you get speckled peas, 
and when you plant the speckled 
peas, you get a certain number of 
pure red and a certain number of 
speckled peas, and one can predict 
with a comparative degree of cer- 
tainty what these numbers will be. 
Well, the same law is found to 
hold good through practically all 
the vegetable world, and _ since 
Mendel’s time it has been  dis- 
covered that it holds good also in 
the animal world. Plants and 
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animals are ‘very different organ- 
isms. No one can truly say that 
an animal inherits any trait. from 
a plant, or the plant anything 
from an animal, and yet they are 
governed by the same Jaws. 


is performed in a similar manner, 

and the laws of heredity are simi- 

lar. ; 
— A Subtle Intelligence. — 


One is disposed to incline more 
and more to the belief that the 
world is a living thing permeated 
with a subtle intelligence which 
runs through every animate thing. 
The grass leaps up under the 
spring sunlight, sends its creeping 
stems this way and that, spying 
out the land, planting 


and seeking by intrigue and en- 


_trancements to conquer. The flow- 
ers spring up and put their souls | 


in their faces, so that it seems as 
though it were not altogether ma- 
terial, and for the purpose of pro- 
pagation. that this excess of 


_gaiety and beauty is put forward. 
The trees have their individuality, . 


their likes and dislikes, their rules 
of procedure, their calendars which 
tell them when to leaf, when to 
bloom, and when to put on their 
gorgeous colours in the autumn. 
Throughout the winter they stand, 
their vital forces withdrawn to 
their protecting bodies, their buds 
swathed in scales, and sometimes 
woolly coats, asleep, grimly facing 


the winter gales, ready at the-right 


moment to blaze forth with green 
to a world reborn. The water 
lilies float their blooms on the sur- 
face of the water, and afterwards 


draw their seed pods down to the | 


mud below. Birds come to us 
across thousands of miles of for- 
est, plain, and sea. They build, 


guard their nests and young, and © 


sing. Do they sing only because 


they need to sing for purposes of 
Did you ever hear © 
the robin singing in the tree top — 


procreation ? 


and Double ‘i 


They — 
are divided into sexes ; fertilization 


outposts. 


« 


E 
it 


. 
7 


after a storm, or the thrush or 
the blackbird singing as though 
ther hearts would burst with the 
joy of life, singing a message to 
all to be of good cheer? Can we 
eos that all ths song means 
_ only that the bird is calling to its 
mate? Is it not rather a token 
of the pervading intelligence, the 
_ optimism and the serene faith of 
_ Nature that our own spirits reach 
out to grasp? Man with all his 
powers has not all the intelligence. 


, us 


~ 


hee Roots. — -: 


_ The path taken by roots in the 
earth seems a very singular phe- 
nomenon of Nature, for the earth 
_ is not open and easy to penetrate 
except in sandy soil. On the con- 
trary, it is hard, and roots will 


a crevice through which they may 
_ go. . Plant observers say that the 
method of the roots in finding a 
_ path through the soil is very sim- 
ple, that the root tips are harden- 
ed and sharp, and that they ‘have 
a constant motion, swinging from 
side to side as they advance. Thus 
they find each crevice and push 
through it. So far, so good; but 
how do we explain the fact that 
the general course of roots is often 
in a more or less direct line ? Take 
the roots of a tree for example ; 


a they often- run almost directly 


from the trunk far out in all direc- 
_ tions. There is some crossing to 
_ be sure, but there is a general di- 
rectness which is wonderful, when 
we consider that they move down 
in the dark, that in their begin- 
_ ning they were very slender little 
fibres, and that they had to make 
numerous little bends to right and 
left, up,and down, in order to pass 
the mpeaies. hard earth, and ob- 
structions. English ivies and most 
‘vines grow away from the light. 
That is easily enough explained. 
_ They must have a sense of light 
almost akin to our sense of sight. 
Plants also appear to have a sense 
of time and season which it is 
hard to explain. 


Ee = Animal Life. 3 


Animal life is a wonderful calen- 
dar of times and seasons. A care- 
ful observer states that wolves’ 
puppies are born withina few days 
of the same date year after year. 
Deer have their fawns at nearly 
the same time each year. Domes- 
_ tic animals, however, have nearly 
_ lost this sense, and their young 
are born at: almost any time. It 
not so with wild animals, and 
even camels and horses, running 
wild, nearly always produce their 


creep this way, and that, to find - 


\ 


offspring in the spring. Anjmals 
do not have articulate speech, but 
they have means of communicating 
with one another, which is nearly 
as eflective as speech. Mares warn 
their foals of dangers, and cows 
teach their calves to lia quietly hid- 
den in the grass and to remain 
there whilst going to and from 
water for a drink. Cows have a 
certain definite mode of call, which 
tells one to another that the time 
for moving in to the water is at 
hand, and when one begins to call 
out others join in, and soon the 
whole string of cattle can be seen 
making their way in single file to 
water. Cows also have a mar- 
Vellous instinct for weather. They 
can foretell snow and storm and 


seek shelter. All these data are 
evidence of the marvellous, un- 
taught intelligence of Nature.  In- 


telligence in animals is commonly 
called instinct, which is the in- 
herited memory, the faculty of 
knowing things without being 
taught. We poor human _ beings 
do not have this faculty largely de- 
veloped. Animals have instinct 
and a sense, which is latent in us, 
of knowing accurately where they 
are and the direction in which they 
wish to go. Knowing where they 
thev wish to go they choose usual- 
ly the easiest way to reach that 
point. In rough weather a cow’s 
instinct leads it to seek shelter 
with sure instinct, much surer than) 
that of a horse. In rough weather 
horses make uphill; cows do ex- 
actly the opposite.—" Elder’s Re 
view.” 


pu Law Seek eae 
What is Casein ? 


— Its Production, Uses, 
Value. — 

In a few words, casein is a by- 
product, being manufactured from 
the sweet skim-milk after the fat 
has been extracted by the separa- 
tor. The procedure briefly explain- 
ed is as follows :—The skim milk 
as it leaves the separator is run 
into a vat holding from 500 to 
1,000 gallons, and it is then heat- 
ed to 130 degrees Fahrenheit, when 
it is precipitated with culture 
made from lactic acid. When coag- 
ulation has taken place—as in 
cheese making—the whey is drawn 
off, and the residue is the curd 
from the skim milk, technically 
known as casein. The agents used 
for precipitation can either be 
rennet, acetic acid, lactic acid, or, 
according to latest American me- 
thods, diluted sulphuric acid. 

The casein after being pressed 
and dried in a properly construct- 


and 
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ed drying-room, is put into toolb. 
bags and exported to Germany and 
France, where factories for the 
further manipulation of the raw 
product have been in existence for 
several years. In the United 
States and Argentine Republic 
there is scarcely a creamery to-day 
making butter which does not also 
make casein as a by-product from 
the skim-milk, for the simple 
reason that it has been found pro- 
fitable to sell the milk to the fac- 
tory receiving a higher price for 


the butter fat and utilizing the 
whey for calves’ food. 
The same reason prompts the 


Danish farmer to sell his milk out- 
right to the factory, receiving in 
the first instance more for his but- 
ter fat, and afterwards sharing in 
the profits realized from. the _ sale 
of casein. The whey, after ‘being 
subjected to the heat necessary for 
coagulation for casein is practical- 
ly pasteurized, added to which it 
still contains the milk sugar, the 
best and most suitable foodstuff 
This fact the 
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American and Danish farmer found 
out long ago, and therefore, as a 
substitute for the fats and _ solids 
removed from the milk during se- 
paration and manufacture of case- 
in—3lb. of corn meal or middlings 
are added to every Ioolbs. of whey 
prior to feeding it to the calves, 
and this addition to the pasteur- 
ized whey is stated to make a food 
far more suitable for the rearing of 
calves than feeding them as at pre- 
sent on very often partiall-- soured 
skim-milk, containing all the case- 
in, which is the most indigestible 
matter. 


— The Uses of Casein. — 


Now let us briefly examine to 
what uses this casein is put, and 
why the demand is likely to in- 
crease. From casein, made with 
the rennet process are manufactured 
combs, buttons, penholders, kn fe- 
handles, cient oneee, pearls, knit- 
ting needles, paper knives, immita- 
tion silk, and as it as not inflam- 
mable it is especially useful as in- 
sulation in electricity. Casein 
made with the acid process is. the 
most commonly used, and from it 
is made glue, and oil for painting 
called casein paint. It is also 
largely used in the manufacture of 
the finest writing paper, also for 
sizing for textile fabrics, for art 
leather and insulation. We may 
add that the general use of casein 
for manufacturing purposes has in- 
creased loo per cent. during the 
last five years. 


— Value of the New Industry to 
the Dominion. — 


It is stated upon good authority 
that prices for casein on the Con- 
tinental markets range from £40 
to £45 per ton, and on that basis 
would return to shareholders of a 
butter factory an additional 2d. or 
24d. per tbh. of butter fat, after 
deducting expenses incurred in the 
making of .casein, and as_ the 
Dominion export of butter per an- 
num exceeds an average of 15,000 
tons, the extra payment of, say, 
2d. per tb. fat would mean the 
distribution of an _ additional 
£280,000 per annum amongst the 
dairy farmers. 


From facts already ascertained 
the making of butter as a by-pro- 
duct from whey has nearly paid 
the whole working expenses — of 
some of our New Zealand cheese 
factories, then why should not our 
butter factories pay their working 
expenses from a by-product, which 
in their case would be casein ?— 
New Zealand Farmer. 
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Selecting a Herd. 


The claim so frequently made 
that it is impossible to maintain 
in breeding the general average of 
a selected herd cannot be accepted 
as a safe standard, even if it has 
so often proved true, and the steps 
to be taken to prove it false are 
those which the breeder of the fu- 
ture must follow, whether or not 
they run in the established lines of 
breeding, 


That the aneea of progress 
does not run in the ruts of habit 
is one of the truisms to be ac 
cepted, and its conclusions heeded. 


Purity of blood does not, of it- 
self, insure positive reproductive 
powers ; therefore, to build up a 


herd, to establish fixed characteris— 


tics, along given lines, and insure 
greaten control in breeding, the 
study, not only of blood lines, but 
of individuals, must receive sharp- 


er attention. 


The purchase of fresh4blood males 
or females, solely upon pedigree, 
or family, is neither safe nor sound 
practice ; yet it is the common rule 
with the majority. Important as 
these are, they need to be sup- 
planted by individual inspection. 
Colour or body, switch or tongue, 
never insured eeproductive-power, 
to any male, yet in so many cases 
the purchaser, knowing the breeder 
to keep only pure-bred stock, asks 
only for a bull calf of squirrel-grey 
or fawn colour, hearty, rugged, 
and healthy, out of a known pro- 
ducer. 


Accepting all that will be claim- 
ed by the extremist for purity olf 
blood and for the minglng of 
blood lines possessing greatest 
value, there still remains the fact 
that success must rest largely upon 
individual characteristics, 
virile energy and extreme mascu- 
linity in the heads of the herds 
must accompany all that inherit- 
ance can insure. 


The head is emphasized for the 


reason that back of the shoulders | 


we look for and insist upon the 
distinct dairv type, the open spinal 


column, wide ribs, long and well- 


sprung, good body, long quarter, 
with absence of fat, the long, slim 
tail, that strength, yet at the same 
time flexibility of skin which 
speaks for quality, the flat bone of 
high-grade and well-set rudimen- 
taries, with promise of wdder de. 
velopment. 


‘These we insist upon; but do we 
demand the stamp of virile energy 


and that at the first glance dm sy a 


‘carry this stamp of refinement—_ 


and the | 


in head and mele the evidence ‘ 
massive masculinity, ‘that stron; 
ruggedhead, with horns well set, — 
abundant room for brain: develop 4 
ment ; a good, clean face of length — 
and strength, with broad, strong — 
muzzle and lips, and. large, ners 
nostrils? Do we require an eye | 
that stands out full and large,» 


presses with its first sure sign of — 
intelligence, wale ‘and —quali- 
ty; and ear well set, not large — 
enough to be coarse, neither so. 
small as to indicate temper ; ~ a - 
jowl broad, strong, and spreading, a 
yet cleanly | cut at the throttle; and — 
a neck of such strength and upward 
curve that it completes the picture 
and satisfie¢ the. Se ase and 
breeder ! ? A te 


Against this. fae set the mild, 
fine, short face, with: small mouth, — 
thin: lips, a bright eye, and ‘a plea- 
sant ear, and you have the cow ~— 
face gn the bull’s shouldess. Suc- © 
cess in breeding with such a male 
is a practical impossibility; yet we 
find sucn cases in altogether too 
many show-rings and tie-ups. They, 
came from great cows—they could 
not well come from others and 


4; 


but for the purpose of which they 
are created, as, heads of herds, 
kept with an eye single to increase 
production, generation after gener- 
ation, they must be failures, be- 
cause of unmistakable lack of abili- 
ty to stamp positive virtues. ube 
kee ofispring. ihe tak 
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A TRIAL SOLICIraD kK 


_ Where farm horses are not re- 
quired to do‘much work on  met- 
- alled roads it is a common prac- 
_ tice with some owners to save ex- 
pense and let them go unshod, but 
it is doubtful whether this course 
_ saves much money in the long run. 
It is all very well to say that on 

_ the land the feet got but very lit- 
_ tie wear. That may be so, but 
moist soil has a decidedly softening’ 

eflect on the horn, so that the 
hoofs, if unprotected by shoes, 
_ break and wear away very quick- 
ly, im spite of the softness of the 
ground, and in the result unshod 
horses would go tender on the feet, 
and eventually be lamed. s 


Farmers should be specially par- 
ticular to see that their young 
draught horses, which are destined 
later on to be sold for town work, 
. are shod with the greatest care in 
order that the shape of the feet 
may be fully ‘preserved. Carless 
shoeing may easily impair their 
; soundness. Buyers of draught 


ee ee a 


horses for town purposes always 
lay great stress on sound, well- 
cared.for feet. 


All important consideration in 
shoeing farm horses is that the 
horses must not be made too big 
* in the heel. The importance of 
_ ~ this point quite commonly is not 
appreciated, but nevertheless there 
are substantial grounds for insist- 
4 ing upon it, the reason being as 
4 follows :—If the shoes overlap much 
at the heels, as they very often 
do, the horse is obliged to_use ex- 
_ tra foree in extricating its feet 
from soft or holding soil, because 
the protruding ends of the shoes 
causes them to be more strongly 


retained therein. This involves 
_ eonsiderable extna effort on its 


part, which must tire it to an 
unnecessary degree, while it also 
interferes with the action and cur- 
tails the stride. It is, therefore, 
_ highly desirable that the ends of 
the shoes should not overlap the 
heels to any appreciable extent; on 
the contrary, they need to be kept 
as near as practicable flush with 
the latter. 

Now, as regards the question of 
_ calkins. While views may differ 
as to whether it is an advantage 
or not to have cart-horses doing 
. draught work in town shod with 
shoes provided with calkins, there 
an be no question about it that 
hese appendages are entirely su- 
erfluous, and confer not the. least 
yenefit in the case of farm horses. 
What valid argument can be ad- 


ty 
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vanced in support of them? None, 
On the other hand, there are two 
strong objections to be urged 
against them, One is that they 
are bad for the foot, because they. 
alter the natural slope, and also 
by raising the heels, prevent the 
frog from taking its natural bear- 


ing on the ground. ‘The absence 
of frog-pressure, which is thus en- 
tailed, causes the frog pad to 


shrink, and the consequence of this 
is that the heels contract. Another 
deteriment which calkins involve is 
that they tilt the fetlock and pas- 
tern joint forward in an abnormal 
manner, which cannot fail to sub- 
ject the joints and tendons to in- 
creased strain and wear. For these 
various reasons calkins are certain- 
ly best avoided on farm-horse 
shoes.—New Zealand Farmer. 


—_o—____—_- 


An Important Point for 
Dairymen. 


Sufficient attention is not given 
by dairymen to the “ cleaning ’’ of 
their cows after calving, and the 
retention of portions of the placen- 


ta, or after-birth, is a frequent 
cause of sterility and abortion in 
these animals. Naturally, the 


‘“after-birth ’ comes awav cleanly 
of its own accord. Occasionally it 
is retained for over twelve hours, 
and in these latter cases it is ne- 
cessary to adopt treatment. Often 
the administration of a drench con- 
taining the following brings about 
the desired result :—One ounce am- 
monia carbonate, 12 ozs. sulphate 
of magnesia (Epsom salts), 2 02, 
common table salt, and 1 oz. of 
powdered ginger. Dissolve these 
in two pints of warm water or ale 
and add.a cupful of treacle. When 
thoroughly mixed, the drench is 
given by the mouth with usual 
care. If the ‘‘after-birth’? remains 
intact after the drench has oper- 
ated, it is necessary to render as- 
sistance by passing the hand and 
arm, lubricated with carbolized 
vaseline, into the womb, and ex- 
ereising gradual traction. If the 


whole of the membranes have not — 


been completely removed, and the 
discharge becomes foetid in charac- 
ter, the womb should be irrigated 


in a manner similar to that prac- 


tised in case of contagious~ abor- 
tion. To do this all that is re 
quired is about one and a _ half 
yards of rubber tubing, rin, in di- 
ameter, and fairly stout; a glass 
funnel (bottle with bottom knock- 
ed out will answer), and a supply 
of corrosive sublimate in tabloid 
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form. ‘The funnel is attached to 
ome end of the tubing, and the 
othe: end, after being lubricated, is 
gently passed by means of the hand 
into the mouth of the womb. The 
corrosive sublimate is dissolved in 


water in the proportion of one 
part to 3,000 parts, and then 
poured into the funnel, which is 


held higher than the animal, so 
that the fluid passes into the 
womb. When the womb has been 
irrigated with a sufficient quantity, 
usually about a quart, the animal 
ejects the fluid, and frequently por- 
tions of the retained membranes 
will come away at the same time. 
The treatment should be repeated 
daily until the discharge assumes 
its natural appearance or ceases. 
The buttocks and tail should also 
be washed down with the corro- 
sive sublimate solution, which is a 


reliable germicide.—‘' Agricultural 
Gazette, N.S.W.” 
ORO ie our yene a Fit 


An applicant for the post of mis- 
tress in a country school was be- 
ing questioned by those in autho- 
rity. 

“And what is your position | 


with regard to the whipping of © 
children ? ’? one member asked. 


““My usual position,” she replied, 
is on a chair, with the child 
across my knees, face downwards.” 
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@ Horse Breeding @® 


By W. H. Potts, Principal of 
Hawkesbury College. 


Continued from Last Issue. 


— Causes of Sterility. 


Shy breeders among mares occa- 
sionally create some concern. It 
is Claimed, with some evidence to 
suppert the contention, that the 
higher the breed in the scale of 
purity, the more irregularly does 
the animal produce its young, and 
that mares leading a natural life 
are more certain foal-getters than 
those fed and housed under artifi- 
cial) conditions. Darwin points 
out that ‘“‘any sort of change in 
the habits of life of an animal, 
provided it be great enough, tends 
in some way to affect the power 
of reproduction.’’ In countries 
where housing and stall feeding arg 
practised this may, to a_ certain; 
extent, obtain in horse-breeding, 
but in Australia, owing to constant, 
and abundant sunlight even tem- 
peratures, excellent natural pastur- 
age, and open spaces, we have ad- 
vantages that induce sexual fertili- 
ty, and lessen the percentage of 
barren mares. ‘This is not neces- 
sarily a constant factor, however, 
for the droughts by whch we oc- 


casionally are visited, with their 
attendant deficiency of succulent 
feed, bring about a shortage of 


foals. 


It is also claimed that irregular 
breeding in mares runs in certain 
lines of blood. Marshall states :— 


It is well known that the fertili- 
ty of animals which are much in- 
bred is often reduced, but it is by 
no means invariably the case. Tho- 
roughbred horses are often inbred, 
and it is interesting to note 
that in one of the earlier reports 
of the Royal Commission on Horse 
Breeding in England, it is shown 
that no less than 60 per cent. of 
the thoroughbred mares in the 
country fail to have foals each 
year. 


This relatively large amount of 
sterility is probably due to a yari- 
ety of causes, and not entirely ow- 
ing to the results of inbreeding. 


It is pointed out by Ewart, that 
mares abort most freely from, the 
sixth to ninth week after concep- 
tion, but it is most difficult to as- 
certain how many cases of failure 
to foal are due to this trouble. 


In animals which, as a_ general 
rule, breed freely in a_ state of 
domestication or under  confine- 
ment, it is probable that nutrition 
plays the ch‘ef part (though by no 
means the sole part) in regulating 
the capacity to produce, offspring. 
That an insufficient or marked ab- 
normal diet must affect sexual 
power is almost self evident. An 
excessive diet, tending towards pro- 
ducing a fatty condition, is like- 
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— cent. , ; 
borne,’ to 88 per cent. credited to 


Wise prejudicial to the proper aes 
charge of the reproductive func- 
tions. 
which over-feeding, results in a con- 
dition of sterility, the barren Shire 
mares which, in recent years, have 


been a striking feature at agricu,- 7 
tural shows in England may be. 


quoted. 


Definite figures are not available 
to show to what extent mazes are 
sterile, especially during droughts, 
but those made available by the 
Horse Breeding Commission in 
England may be quoted to illus- 
trate the position. This commiis- 
sion controlled the expenditure of 
“£40,000 per annum for the King’s 
Premiums in the | breeding of light 
horses, During the six years, 1900 
to 1905 inclusive, 9,230 mares were 
mated with the King’s Premium: 
stallions, and during that time the 
highest percentage of foals was 59, 
which was reached in 1903 and in 
1905. The lowest percentage of 
foals was in 1900, when it fell as 
low as 52 per cent. 


It has to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the failure to produce a 
high percentage may be due to 
defects in the sires. In round 
numbers, in the six years under re- 
view, there were close upon 5,000 
foals by Premium stallions, or a 
a fraction over 54 per cent. In 
the year 1905, we find the percent-« 
age of foals ranging from 33 per 
credited to the sire ‘ Sun- 


the sire ‘‘ Battlement.”’ ‘Twelve of 
the twenty-e ght Premium Stal- 
lions left from 65 to 88 per cent. 
of foals. In thea service season of 
1911, fifty King’s Premium stal- 
lions served 3,245 mares, an aver- 
age of 65 mares per stallion. Of 
the 3,245 service fees paid, eighty 
were in respect of trials; and out 
of the 3,165 mares actually cover- 
ed no information could be obtain- 
ed of the results of the. service ol 
245. ‘The particulars of foaling for. 
the remaining 2,920 mares show 
that 1,567 foals were dropped, giv- 
ing an average percentage of foal- 
ing of 53.66. : 


From this series of figures, we 
may summarise the results as “‘one 
foal to two mares served,’ In Aus- 
tralia, it is considered a fair aver- 


age of 60 per cent. of foals are — 
dropped amongst draughts. | 
Some information may be de- 


rived from the records kept at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
showing the services and foal 
results each year. 
tioned that the mares were mated 


| January, l9l4 ae 


It may, be men- — 


As example of the way in — 


f 


a 


wera 


succulent ~grazing abundant 


filly, 


tout. 


“each year with sires selected from 


_ those available in the district :— 


: Mares 

Date. Served. Result. 
on 6I905 21 12 foals. 
1906 25 1, 
ap 2 $907 24 7 19 

1908 22 IZ yy 
1909 23 Thy 
eo eEQTOS 1. ‘eel! as 

IQIT \ 23 T4 


It will Be seen that in seven 
years the percentage of foals was 
58.6. 


To the mare is attributed the 
power of impressing her foal with 
vigour to the internal organisa- 
tion, such as the functions of di- 


gestion, breeding, endurance, dis- 
position, and constitution. In the 


case of a draught mare, ability to 
throw a good foal depends largely, 
upon ‘breeding, management, feed- 
ing and soundness. 


— Oestrum in Mares. — 


The stinting season for Austra- 
la ranges from September to De- 
cember, the aim being to arratige 


- for foaling when frosts are over, 


climatic conditions favourable, and 
and 


suitable. 


According to Fleming, the mare 
will copulate with greater certain- 
tv of success on the ninth day 


after pgrturition (foaling) than at 


any other time. Mares failing to 
eonceive on the ninth day usually 
come well in season on the:twenty- 


first day after’ foaling. | Complete 
service has been efficient on the 
forty-second day, and as_ late 


as the sixtieth day, after foaling. . 


The pro-oestrum, or progressive 
stage, is recognised by  horse- 
breeders as coming on heat, or 
coming in season. The climax to 
this is termed oestrous, oestrum, 
‘or horsing. This is the period at 
which conception is most certain: 
The external signs indicating this 
series of conditions, and marking 
the first period of the power in the 
or mare, to procreate, are 
undue Pontlesshess and excitement : 
the udder becomes congested and 
swollen where there is no foal at 
Occasionally in the case of 
a foal suckling, the character of 


4 the milk is changed and the foal 


suffers from scours, or diarrhoea. 
There is slight swelling, congestion, 
and reddening of the external or- 


- gans of the uterus, the vagina and 


vulva,’ in which are frequently 


i noted peesmonic movements. There 


(horsing) and failure of their 
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genitals of a mucous or glutinous 
secretion, or reddish coloured dis- 
charge, characterised by a peculiar 
odour, which attracts the sire. The 


mare frequently gives vent, to pe- 
culiar cries and whinnies, gets ex- 
cited, occasionally gets out of 


hand, and in the hands of inexperi- 
enced, attendants becomes danger- 
ous. Often she refuses to eat, and 
exhibits vagaries of an hysterical 
nature. 


These symptoms last, 
degrees of intensity, 
seven days. 


in varying 
from five to 


The cessation of these svmptoms 
re- 
currence are usually accepted as a 
sign of conception. If the mare 
refuses the stallion for a month, 
and her general condition becomes 
normal she is probably pregnant, 
but in very exceptional cases a 
pregnant mare has been known to 
accept serVice a second, and ievena 
third time. The mare, after con- 
ception, becomes unusually Tocile 
and gentle. She is inclined to be- 
come fat, and shows an indisposi- 
tion to do active work. 


Occasionally a mare will fail to 
exhibit any defin te svmptoms of 
sexual heat, and to finally settle 
the possibility of its existence the 


best thing to do is to take her in- * 


to the presence of a stallion, and 
he will soon ascertain. 


A mare may be too fat, or in 
too high condition, to conceive, 
but, on the other hand, under-fed 
animals fail to get in foal. Others 


again, living under unusual condi- 
tions, such as drought, fail to 
breed. In odd instances a mare 


be found to take an unaccountable 
dislike to a stallion, and to refuse 
to be stinted. This has been over- 
come by a change of sires. 


— The Mare in Foal. — 


As the period of gestation varies 
in individuals, and sometimes in 
the same mare in_ successive 
periods, no one can state with 
reasonable preciseness when foaling 
will take place. 


The approximate period is usual- 
Iv stated at 1m months, or 330 
days ; but this is by no means con- 
stant, and it mav be most safely 
stated that it will vary from 322 
to 346 days. In extreme cases 
cases foaling has been delayed un- 
til goo days have elapsed, and 


first pregnancies often last a vear. | 


Where parturition is delayed it is 
often accepted as an indication of 
a male foal. 
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A farmer who, in his anxiety to 
give intelligent care to the mare 
that he believes is in foal, wishes 
to register the earliest symptoms 
of pregnancy, should on the cessa- 
tion of oestrum or heat, note any 


enlargement of the abdomen three 
or four months after, although this 
is not always noticeable, particu- 
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No Desire 
For Food. 


“ After giving our 
little daughter 
TWO BOTTLES of 


CLEMENTS 
TONIC 


we found a wonderful change in her. 
She ate and slept well.”’ 


Read the following letter : 


Main Street, 
Riverton, S.A., 18/10/12. 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


‘«T am writing of the good Clements 
Tonic did my little daughter, who suffered 
from poorness of blood, was very pale, } 
listless, with broken rest, no desire for 
food, and who was very thin. A lady § 

# who had taken a course of Clements 
# Tonic for the blood and nerves, with § 
great results, recommended it, saying it 
was good for young or old, and renewed 
their health and strength. We found her 
words correct, FOR AFTER GIVING § 
OUR CHILD TWO BOTTLES OF § 
THAT MEDICINE, she could eat § 
# and sleep well, and a WONDERFUL § 
f CHANGE FOR THE BETTER } 
CAME OVER HER. The color } 
came back to her face, and she can now | 
skip and romp with the strongest of the § 
children, THANKS to CLEMENTS TONIC. § 


(Signed) Mrs. M. J. CASE.”’ 


If you cannot eat, sleep or rest; if Brain 
Fag, Insomnia, Lassitude, Nerve Weak- 
ness, indigestion, Biliousness, or Sick 
Headaches trouble you, get CLEMENTS 
TONIC and get well. Women will find 
it of special value in ‘building up the 
system in cases of anzemia, orafters vere 
attacks of fever or wasting disease. indi- 

gestion, or periods of motherhood 


ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 
SELL CLEMENTS TONIC EVERYWHERE. | 
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larly with fillies. A slight falling 
beneath the loins and hollowness of 
the back may be present, or the 
udder may be observed to change 
shape, becoming rounded, firm, and 
free from wrinkles, and the teats 
more prominent. These changes 
in the udder come and go during 
the period of gestation. A steady 
increase in weight daily after the 
fourth or fifth month is a sound 
indication, as well as the swollen 
and reddish state of the vagina- 
mucous membrane. After the 
seventh or eight month the move- 
ments of the foal may be detected 
by the hand or first being pressed 
firmly against the abdominal wall 
in front of the left stifle. An ex- 
amination after the mare has had 
a drink, or during feeding, will find 
the foal moving in the womb. 


Treatment during the period of 
gestation must be directed on com- 
monsense lines. A draught mare 
may be given steady work up to 
within a few days of foaling—in 
fact, she is all the better for it— 
but a walking pace should not: be 
exceeded, and any strain or strenu- 
ous effort should be avoided, espe- 
cially as the period of foaling ap- 
proaches. Shaft work is generally 
associated with the possibilities of 
accident or over-exertion, and 
should be discarded. If a mare is 
a noted sweater, then over-exer- 
tion should be avoided, seeing its 
continuance may interfere with 
milk secretion. 


A liberal supply of sweet food of 


good quality is needed during the 
whole period of gestation, and 
should be steadily increased to- 
wards the end of the period, for 
the foal is daily increasing its de- 
mands for nourishment—a fact 
that has to be tremembered when 
feeding. Furthermore, ‘increasing 
activity is noted in the udder, 
where milk is being secreted for the 
foal, and a class of food likely to 
stimulate milk production is re- 
quired at this stage, especially 1u- 
cerne. 


The bowel discharges require to 
be watched, and constipation cor- 
rected by bran mashes and Btpge 
food. 


The main diet has to be arranged 
in order to meet the demands of 
mother and foal. 


Good chaff and a little grain, and 
other foods rich in those elements 
which form flesh and bone, may be 
required to supplement grazing. 
Iucerne is always a useful adjunct 
to any ration, not only because it 
affords protein for flesh formation, 
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but also because it stimulates the 
flow of milk. 


Towards the latter portion of 
the period of pregnancy. the muscles 
of the hind quarters fall away from 
the buttock, and a shrinkage of 
the hind quarters and flanks be- 
comes evident. 


Care should be exercised ‘to avoid 
any class of work entailing exces- 
sive fatigue or sudden movements, 
also jerky exertion. 


It mavy safely be laid down as a 
tule to work draught mares to 
within a fortnicht of their expect- 
ed time of foaling. 


In this country, where the cli- 
mate is so propitious, and sunlicht 
with its healthy influences so much 
in evidence, mares are allowed to 
foal in clean, well-crassed pad- 
docks, in which are shelter, shade, 
and a good water supply. Precau- 
tion should he taken to see that 
the mare is not disturbed, and she 
is best alone, for the presence of 
other horses often creates undue 
apprehension. 


The ordinary svmptoms of ap- 
proaching parturition are familiar 
to most breeders. The abdomen 
becomes more pendulous, the udder 
‘enlareed, the 
extended, and the muscles of the 
croup less prominent, while the 
lips of the vagina enlaroe and ap- 
pear slivhtlv narted. Often there 
is a viscid discharge. The waxv 
substance found on the opening to 
each teat drons off about twent'v- 
four hours before foaling, and milk 
may flow from each teat on the 
application of pressure. At times 
the teats do nok, fill until after 
foaling. 


When the times approaches for 
foaling the mare becomes excited 
and uneasy. ying down, elevat- 
ing the tail, and straining, are all 
marked symptoms of pains. These 
become more frequent until the 
climax is reached. 


, J. RICHARDS & SONS, 


TBE LARGEST PRIZE TAKERS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Two yea.s’ guarantee with all new Vehicles. 
terial kept in stock until naturally mean anend 
rices. 


INSPECTION INVITED TO OUR SHOW-ROOM AND FACTORY. 
Established in 1885. 


Hindmarsh Square, Be 


teats thickened and . 


Natural parturition is rapidly 
accomplished, A mare may. be 
seen grazing comfortably, and on — 
revisiting her half an four later 
she may again be found compla- _ 
cently grazing, but this time sre ; 
her foal at foot. S 


It is well to give the mare a 4 
least one bran mash daily for two. 
or three days, the aim being to 
avoid viving her any class of dry 
food likely to cause constipation. 
The after-birth, which as a rule is 
naturally ejected in from three to 
eight hours after giving birth to. 
the foal, should ia buried or burnt. 


The Teeth of Sheep. 


In common with all other rum- 
inants, sheep have eight incisors 
in the lower jiaw, unonnosed by 
any in the unner, a callous pad 
beine substituted. Between the 
incisors and the molars, or grind- — 
ing teeth, there is a snace about 
an inch and a half. ‘There are 24 
molars, six on each side of each 
jaw; their crowns ~ are marked 
with two double crescents, the con- 
vexitv of which is turned inwards 
in the upper and outwards in the 
lower law. ‘The lamb, when newly 
dropned, is devoid of incisor teeth, 
although the two central teeth are 
occasionally above the gum, even 
at this earlv veriod. When one 
month old the first set of incisor 
teeth are complete. The two front 
teeth of the under jaw drop out- 
at the end of the first year. Six 
months later the two next to these 
are lost, and so on until the fifth 
vear. The permanency of these 
incisor teeth is from this onward 
more dependent upon the nature 
of the feed and country upon which 
the animal is devasturing than 
upon other conditions. 

aa Oe 
iis tages 

Accurate knowledge on useful 
subjects is the best equipment for. 
any man. R ’ 
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separated cream. h 
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; Ey, 
When cream is left at. the road- 
“collection, efficient + otec- 
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separate cover (put ae 
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lin only. All cream | for churning 
must be mixed at least 12 hours 
hefore churning. 


Winter —Warming the 


quickens the ripening. 


crea 


Summer.—Cooling cream retards 
ripening... 


Scald and cream the churn  be- 
fore using. 


When cream is thick, a sufficient 
quantity of pure cold water should 
first be put in to thin the cream 
down to proper churning consist- 


“ency. 
Butter worker, pats, butter 
prints, and all wooden articles 


should be scrubbed with hot water 


-and salt before using. 


Churnine. — Strain the cream 


‘into the churn. 


When cream thickens just before 


breaking, open the chwrn and flush. 


the lid, beaters, etc., with cold 
water, allowing this to mix with 


_the cream. Stop the churn finally 


when the butter is in very small 


granules. 


Drain thorouchly.—This is asi im- 
portant as washing. 


just 
sufficient water to float the but- 
ter. Let the churn revolve 
for abort % minute, then 
drain. Repeat this operation once 


or twice if necessatv. Gather the 


butter, and work out the superflu- 


ous moisture ; and salt at the rate 
of % or % oz. to the'nound of but- 
ter, according to taste. 


Use a salt-sieve, the best dairy 
salt, and keep protected from dust. 


Work the butter just sufficiently 
then allow 
the butter to remain a few hours, 
or until the following day, in -a 
Finish working the 
butter, and print as desired. 


— Potted Butter. — 


Crocks are super or to boxes for 
potting butter. These should be > 
sterilised by heat and cooled be- 


fore use. Use no more salt than 
for fresh butter. Add a little 
preservative. 


The salt should be made very dee 
in an oven (to drive off all mois- 
ture), cooled, and-used as for fresh 
butter. Use a wooden rammer to 
consolidate the butter in the crock; 


then put on a layer of the dried 


salt an inch thick, and ie 8 
ly seal the crock, 
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Cow Stable. 


All operations should be based on 
the necessity of preventing the ac- 
cess of bacteria (germs) to the 


milk. 


Dust and dirt are chiefly respon- 
sible for the introduction of unde- 
sirable germs into milk. 


Sprinkle the stahle floor with 
water before the cows are hrought 
in. Cows should be cleaned by 
brushing before enterine shed. ‘The 
flanks and udder should he wined 
with a damp cloth just before 
milking. 


Wash vour hands in clean water 
before commencing to milk each 
cow. 


Never wet the hands with milk. 
If vou have a difficult: in milking, 
moisten the hands with clean 
water, or use ae very Tittle 
pure vaseline. 


Wear clean overalls or apron. 
‘ 
Use small-top, or covered pails. 


Reject the “ fore-milk,” ‘or first 

few drops from each teat, when 

\ commencing to milk by hand or 
machine. 


Remove the milk from stable 
‘and strain immediately. 


Sevarate as quickly as possible 
after milking; cold_ milk means 
loss of butter fat. If necessary 
bring back to 80 desrees F. by 
placing vessel with milk in another 
conta ning hot water, and_ keeping 
well stirred. 


Never allow pails or’cans to re- 
main in or near cow stables. 


After milking remove all litter 
and clean up stable thoroughly. 


Never vive drv or dusty feed to 
cows during milking. 

Never feed roots or ensilage in 
the milking shed. Strong-flavour- 


TRY 


JAMES WHITE & SON 


-288, CARRINGTON ST., ADELAIDE, 
— For — 
Baths and Bath Heaters, 


Tanks, Skylights, Ventilators, ete., 
And all kinds of Plumbing Werk. 


First Quality Work Only. 


*Phone—Central 2731. 
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ed foods should always be given 
immediately after milking. 


Salt should always be accessible. 


Rusty can or tinware produce a 
tallowy butter. 


Do not allow cows to drink stag- 
nant water. 


The milking shed must be lime- 
washed twice in every year. 


— Cleaning Dairy Utensils. 


Clean’ Promptly.—If it is impos- 
sible to clean a vessel soon after 
use, it should be kept filled with, 
or immersed in, water. 

All dairy utensils must first be 
rinsed with cold or lukewarm 
water (not hot) ; then clean every 
part with a brush, using lot water 
and soda. 

The separator parts must be tho- 
roughl cleaned on each occasion 
immediately after use. 

Avoid using soap. 
cloths. 

A % per cent. solution of soda is 
one of the best germicides known 
when used hot. This means— 

Washing soda, 8 ounces ; 

Hot Water, to gallons ; 
or 2% to 3 ounces of soda to a 
bucket of water. When clean, rinse 
thoroughly, then scald by dipping 
into boiling water. Tinware should 
not be dried with a cloth, but 
simply placed (inverted) on a rack 
while hot, and in a pure atmos- 
phere. 


Avoid using 


— Wooden Articles. — 


Churn, butter-worker, pats, etc., 
after use should immediately be 
well rinsed with cold water, then 


cleaned the same as tinware. 


\Keep the lids off.all cans, churns) 
etc. 


If the churn is likely to remain 
idle for some time, keep it filled 
with lime-water. All milk vessels 
and wooden articles which have not 


These Heaters are very iargely 
used by the Government, Public 
Institutions, Hospitals, and lead- 
ing Citizens of the State. They 
are High Recommended and giving 


every satisfaction. 
Cc STR VENS, 


Manufacturer of 
Patent Bathheaters, Baths, 
troughs, etc., 
139 O'CONNELL STREET, 
NORTH ADELAIDE, 
’Phone 3190, 


Wash- 
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been used for some time should be 
immersed in lime-water for a day 
or so. 


Tame-water is made by adding 
a few pounds (two or three) of 
quick-lime to a barrel of water. 


All dairy utensils should be peri- 
odically placed in the sun, but 
wooden arrticles should be removed 


before the heat is sufficient to 
crack or warp them. 
Milking machines wequire special 


attention, more especially. the rub- 

ber tubes. Carry out the maker’s 

instructions to the letter. 
————o—_— 


Distinctive Qualities in Cows. 


Every breed of cows has its dis- 
tinctive aualities. The Jersey isa 
wonderfully economic consumer and 
close manufacturer of food into 
milk solids; so is the Guernsey. 
Both yield milk rich in butter-fat, 
and both are highly profitable, pro- 
viding they are good cows and 
vou do your part. The Avrshire 
is a very hardy, robust breed, and 
another highly economic consumer 
of feed. As a basis for crossing 
with pure-bred Guernsey or Jersey 


sires, there is no foundation that 


is finer than the Avrshire grade 
cow. Some great yielding herds 
have been produced in this way. 
There seems to be a_ natural 
“nick”? between the Ayrshire 
grade female and the pure-bred 
Guernsey or Jersey male, whereby 
heifers are produced that show 
great canacitv for vrofitable dairy 
work.—'' Hoard’s Dairyman.” 


+ aC CEE 
Scientific Milking. 


Professor. J. Il). Hills, of the Ver- 
mont (New York) Experiment Sta- 


tion, writing to an American ex- | 


change, says :— It is well known 
that the average milker gets less 
milk than he who does a thorough 
job, that incomplete milking means 
not onlv direct, byt indirect loss, 
not only an immediate lessening 
of the fat vield, but tends toward 
drving the cow. A Danish scien- 
tist has recently developed a_ sne- 
cial svstem of udder maninulation, 
a sort of massave of the mammary 
sland, as it were, which it is 
claimed augments the flow. The 
Herelund method, as it is called, 
involves three maninvlotions, each 
thrice repeated or until more milk 
is obtained, First, the pressure 


commodity. 
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of the quarter on each side vamieee 
each other thrice reneated, follow- — 
ed by removal of the milk ; ‘se- 
cond, the pressure of the glands 
together on each side, the forsyuar- — 
ter being first manipulated and 
and then the hind-quarters. follow- 
ed by removal of the milk ; and, 
third, the forequarters were. /press- 


ed between hand and body, the — 


hands holding the teats loosely, 
then the hind-quarters follow- 
ed by milking, Trials of the 
scheme made at the Wisconsin and 
New York stations offered a daily 
averave 
pound of milk and two ounces of 
butter. The after-milk was very 
rich in fat, testing above to per 
cent. This, after milking, does not 
exceed five minutes’ time, often 
only two or three minutes. The 
at a low estimate to be worth 
one penny. This would be a fair 
pav for five minutes’ work—one 
shilling an hour, and 
milk ‘thrown in. Not only is 
more milk and butter made, but 
the secretion is stimulated and the 
lactation period prolonged. It may 
be remarked, however, that the 
differences in milk and butter. 
yields between this method and 
careful stripping are not great. 
This Danish method emovhasizes 
more perhaps than has hitherto 
been done, the actual and potential 
losses due to incomplete milking. 


Vealers for Export. 


- 
Se eaemanined 


A new industry is  peing tebe : 
It is the — 


lished in New ‘“ealand. 
‘export to Vancouver of vealers, a 
great demand for which exists in 
many parts of Canada. The calves 
are carefullv dressed in their skins, 


and when thev reach their destina- 
tion they are skinned and prepared — 


for mairket. It is said that the © 


flavour and auality of the veal is — 
not impaired in anv way ‘bv allow-— 


ing the hides to remain on the car-— 
cass till it is remove? nae 
to offerine the flesh for sale. 
hide is. of course, a marketable 


Fleven ont of every 12 pies used 
as food in Eneland are imported. — 


A laree number of farmers have 
not vet waked un to the idea that 
thev need any information. (Others 
think thev know all about their 
cows, while in reality their know-— 
ledge is a Very coarse guess, a 


Cr 


increase per cow of a 


The — 


‘two ounces of butter may be held ~ 


the skim- 


: fas’: s Influence. 


In growing horses, as in growing 
other kinds of live stock, the most 
potent factor is the man. Some 
men should grow draught horses 
only. Some men_ should grow 
only trotters. The many should 
raise the former, as they are so 
much more easily grown. The few 
should grow the latter. The men 
who can grow;good trotting horses 
of really superior merit are few 
and far between, while those who 
can also develop them are fewer 
hae Some men should not grow 
any kind of horses, as they will 
not make a success of it. They will 
“not make a success of it because 


thev do not understand it, or for, 


both reasons. No one should en- 
gage in growing horses who does 
not take kindlv to the work. And 
no one should engage in growing 
anv particular kind of horses, or 
any class of the same unless his 
tastes run in that line. However, 
if one understands his business and 
grows that class of horses in whichY 
he is most interested, there is but 
little doubt that he will succeed 
in the work.—Orange Judd Far- 
mer. 
——_o—_—_ 

Some South African Figures. 


_— Exports in 1908 and 1912. — 


1908. 
2,768,000 
1,738,000 

710,000 

771,000 

7166 ,00O 

II4,000 

207 ,O00 

135,000 

9,000 


1912. 
4,781,000 
2,610,000 

967,000 
1,685,000 
1,173,000 

246,000 

443,000 

283,000 

151 000 


Wool 
Feathers 
Mohair : 
Hides & Skins 


d 

3 Total 7,218,000 12,339,000 
That is an increase of 71 per 
cent. 

a Since 1904 cattle have increased 
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cent.; donkeys by 137 per cent. ; 
ostriches by 106 per cent.; sheep 
by 87 per cent.; goats by 20 per 
cent. ; pigs by 59 per aent.; poul- 
try by 66 per cent. ‘That is an 
average of 75 per cent. all through. 


Area Under Cultivation. 


The total area under cultivation 
in the Union is now more than 


three million morgen or, say, six 
million acres; and there are ’— 
36,000 acres under vines, 77,000 


acres under orchards, 22,000 acres 
under vegetables. 


——_@—__- 


Sheep-Raising Throughout 
the World. 


The following countiries raise over 
ten million ship :— 


1. Argentine 67,211,754, 
2. United States 52,262,000 
3. New South Wales 45,560,969 
4. Great Britain 26,494,992 
5. Uruguay . 26 286,296 
6. New Zealand 23,996,126 
7. British India 23,246,636 
8. Oueensland 20,740,981 
g France « '17,TTO;760 
Io. Spain ' 15,725,882 
Ir. Victoria ee 12,882,663, 
12. Cape of Good Hope TT ,796,790 
13. Italy TT 162,926 
SS SS 


The World’s Cattle. 


The ten leading 
countries :— 
tr. British India 


cattle-owning 


.. 121,611,599 


2. United States 575959,000 
3. Russia wx 37;/43,075 
4. Argentine 0) 29,116,625 
5. Germany 20,630,544 
6. France 14,532,030 
9, Austria 9,159,981 
8. Uruguay 8,192,602 
9. Hungary 7,318,281 
1o. Great Britain ea 264 


MM 65 per cent; horses by 60 per 5 puceiland Agricultural Journal. 


- aalllos ilivstltincnttasuiltnaatfiivsttnoalltnatlisatltvtltissutltistlt, saliciticnts ulin willinvcattltnnccatlty qatllias atlantis wl 
4 \ a 
: E. ANDERS & SONS, ; 
a AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 4 
= Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. : 
is Pertecsly Shaped to do good work, cut outall weeds, are light in draught, and give entire satisfaction 
= in wear. = 
Anders’ SHARES are absolutely the best and Cheapest you can Buy. 2 
These Shares are made from special quality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest = 
tests, We make all sizes of Shares to fit all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows => 

and for Colonial made Cultivators, either Stump Jump or plain land. With large square hole forloop = 
ture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are = 
Money Savers. “ze 
FARMERS ! It wiit i vay you to use our Shares-=Post your orders 10 us. = 

! E. ANDERS & SONS, FREELING. F 
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Do You Wish to Appoint an Executor 
or Truste, ? If so, the 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE 


AND AGENGY CO., OF S, A., LTD. 


(INCORPORATED). 


Whose extensive practical experience specially 


qualifies them to undertake these duties, can relieve 
you of obligations to private friends, and remove all 
risk of loss or mismanagement. 


CALL and talk the matler over with US. 


ees 


Amount at Credit of Estates, Trusts, 
and Clients, £2,581,873. 


DIRECTORS.—W. J. Magarey, J.P., (Chairman) 


W- Herbert Phillips, Esq., L. A. Jessop, J.P. 
H, C. E. Muecke, *J.P., Richard Smith, J.P. 
E. W. Van Senden, Esq. 


SAFE DEPOSIT NOW OPEN 
OFFICES—22 GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE 
Manager, E. W. Williamson, A.I.A.V. 

Asst. Manager, W. W. Carter. 


Care of Horses. 


The feeding and watering of 
horses should always be done at 
the same hours every day. This 
regularity soon establishes regular 
habits in the horses, which give 
increased ability for work and 
general comfort. It is always de- 
sirable to feed early enough in the 
morning to allow plenty “of time 
for eating, because the food is 
more thoroughly chewed and much 
more easilv digested. Not less than 
one hour should be allowed at 
noon. That time not required for 
actual eating will be spent in quiet 
rest, which restores muscular 
strencth, and allows digestion to 
get a good start before field work 
begins again. The total quantity 
of feed required in the twenty-four 
hours varies widely with individual 
horses and their surrounding condi- 
tions. The division of the total 
quantity of feed into three parts 
that will be easiest to digest, al- 
low the greatest comfort while at 
work, and not diminish strength, 


“will be found best and most eco- 


nomiucal. 


Every practical man knows how 
stains, bits of straw, and the lke, 
adhering to wool, spoil its appear- 
ance, and, worse still, lower its 
price. The wise flock-master will, 


therefore, see that his wool is put 


into the bale free from these blem- 


-ishes. 
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Ayrshire Cattle. 


— History. — 


This breed of cattle was origin- 
ally found in the district of Cun- 
ninghame in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and while confined to that part of 
the country they were known as 
Cunninghame cattle. Later on 


Dunlop of Dunlop imported cattle 
from the north of England and 
carried on the improvement of 


these Cunninghame cattle by cross- 
ing with his imported stock. For 
a time alter this they were known 
as Dunlop cattle but as they got 
spread over the south-western 
counties of Scotland the term 
‘‘ Ayrshire ’’ was applied to them, 
and they still retain that\ name. 
Not much is known of the early 
history of the breed, but its ime 
provement started from about 
1750. As far as can be gathered 
from the records of the breed pre- 
vious to that, the Ayrshire was an 
inferior diminutive animal of a 
black and white colour, Owing to 
the severe climatic conditions of 
its home the Ayrshire was natur. 
ally one of the hardic&t of ant 
mals, a characteristic which it still 
majntains to this day. 


It is a well-known fact that the 
established breeds of Britain have 
been perfected by crossing, and the 
Ayrshire also falls into line in this 
respect. 


In 1750 the Karl of Manzhmont 
purchased from the Bishop of .Dur- 
ham several cows and a bull of 
the Teeswater or some other Eng- 
lish breed of a light brown célour 
spotted with white. These His 
Lordship kept for some time at his 
seat in Berwickshire. Bruce Camp- 
bell, his factor in Avrshire, carried 
some of the breed into that coun- 
ty. From there their progeny 
spread throughout the country. 
These cattle were of the Shorthorn 
tvpe, but subsequentl*s crossing 
with breeds of Holland took place. 
Probably from the red and white 


GL.OBE TIMBER MILLS.) 


TIMBER OF ALL KINDS. Galvanized Iron, Joinery, Mouldings, Turnery, Shadehouse Battens,Treilis caths, 
Boxes and Cases of Every description made up or packed in Shooks. 
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cattle of (Holland, the colouring 
of the Ayrshire of to-day is im- 
herited. It is also possible that 
crossing with the West Highland 
cattle and the wild white cattle of 
Scotland also:took place.‘ Some of 
the characters of the modern Avr- 
shire, such as shape of horn, 
colour, and conformation, seem to 
indicate that such crossing did 
take place. 


No names of improvers of Ayr- 
shire cattle are outstanding. The 
improvement seems to have been 
pretty generally carried on in the 
districts where the Ayrshires were 
found. The first real systematic 
effort’ at improvement came about 
through the introduction of a scale 
of points by the Ayrshire “Agricul- 
tural Association in 1853, and it 
may be considered to have been 
established as a pure-breed by that 
date. The next important step in 
the advancement of the Ayrshire 
was effected through the formation 
of the Ayrshire Cattle Herd-book 
Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in.1877, aod the following 
vear the first volume of the herd- 
book was published. ‘This herd- 
book has been published annually, 
since that date, and contains the 
pedigrees of all animals revistered, 
together with a few nhotorravhs 
of champion prize winners at, the 
leading shows of Great Britain. 


— Distribution. — 


At the present time the distribu- 
tion of the Ayrshire is world wide. 
They followed Scotch settlement 
throughout all parts of the British 
Empire. In Australia, New ‘Zea- 
land, and Canada large numbers 
are to be found, while in the Unit- 
ed States of America, South Afri- 


ca, Russia, Japan, Norway, and 
Sweden, and Denmark thev are 
found jn small numbers. ‘The in- 


troduction of the Avrshire to 
America dates back as far as 1822. 
At the same time the Scotch 
settlers started to emigrate to 
Canada, and the breed has since 
made steady progress in . that 
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country. Several Canadian Ayr- 
shire cattle societies are now in 
existence. In recent vears quite a 
trade has sprung up between Swe- 
den and Scotland, the Ayrshires be. 
ing well suited to the severe cli- 
matic conditions of that country. 


It is worthy of remark that 
Ayrshires are found in largest — 
numbers in the countries which are 
large exporters of dairy products. 


— Characteristics of Ayrshires. — 


The Avrshire is essentially a 
and improved chiefly for milk pro- 
production. While the ‘Ayrshire was © 
being improved as a milk producer 
it was recdégnized that the consti- 
tution must be maintained, with 
the result that to-day it is claim- 
ed for the Ayrshire that it is one 
of the hardiest, the most stylish, 
and graceful of all beasts. Gener- 
ally of a brown and white colour, 
with head erect, and the most per- 
fect formation of udder, the Avyr- 
shire cannot fail to take the eve 
of anv stockbreeder. As recards 
colour, this varies in different 
herds. to some extent, but in indi- 
vidual herds is pretty uniform. — 
Breeders in Canada favour ‘those — 
which are mostly white; those in — 
Japan and Sweden those which are — 
more of a brown colour; so that — 
to-day we have individual farmers © 
in Scotland catering for the special — 
requirements of each country. 


‘ , - 
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The Ayrshire possesses a neat ~ 
head of medium size, carrvine well — 
set up and stylish horns. The neck — 
is fine, long, and clean-cut, well — 
set on to head and shoulders. The 
body of the Avrshire is capacious, — 
possessing the ‘tvnicel wodhe form- — 
ation looked for in most darv 
breeds. The ribs are lone and 
well svrune, extending well down- 
wards and backwards. The back 
is straicht and the ‘ nlates”’ 
broad and level. The hindowarters 
are light as comvared with other 
dairv breeds, and do not nartake 
of fleshiness. The udder is the 


\ 
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oy * 
‘ that calls for special _com- 
‘ in this breed, It is not of a 
ts dent. character as ijn most other 
- ‘breeds. It is’ extremely broad, 
a, filling” out the flanks ‘on ar ther 
ns cae extending well forward and 
level with the belly line o' “the ani- 
Pe The sole 
good teats neatly placed: and well 
in below the udder. Passing 
ickwards the hindquarters of the 
udder are carried well up behind. 
Altogether the udder is superior in 
formation to that of any other 
lairy breed. Professor Plumb, of 
America, says : seat A row. of Ayr- 
shird cows ‘in a show-ting along- 
side other dairy breeds is conspicu- 
ous for the uniform “ Beetior 
type of udder.” 


"Phe points of the bull ‘differ from 
those of the cow only in masculine 
characters, which, according 
the general rule, ought to be dis- 
Ne tinaty defined, although fat. ‘one 
BS _ time a feminine tendency in the 
appearance of the bull was thought 
to indicate that he belonged to a 
good milking strain. The; scrotum 
should be white and the rudiment- 
Po pary., teats large and wide ‘anart. 
His weight at maturity should be 
from 1,200 Ibs. to 1,500 tbs. | 


— = Milk Records. — 


_ On the cheese-making farms in 
the southern countries of Scot- 
2 land, Ayrshire, Wigtownshire, Kirk- 
-cndbrightshire, and Dumfriesshire, 
Avrshire is exclusively used. It is 
the general custom in these coun- 
__ tries to have the cows calving in 
the sprine, in February and March. 
- By the heginning of April they can 
2 be turned out to graze during the 
dav and require verv little stall 

Bi: feeding, while about six weeks 
after this date it is customary to 
let the cows run at. the 


grass 
both night and day with no addi- 
tional feeding. Treated in this 


manner the Ayrshire cows give a 
i good supply of milk for nine 
months, generally tevinnine to fall 
off as the winter approaches and 
a getting dry for about three 
months before calving, Thus the 
‘Ayrshire Yequires very little stall- 
ing to keep in condition during 
the cold winter months. In addi- 
tion to being naturally adanted to 
_ the poor land of these districts, 
Ayrshire gives milk possessing 
particularly small butter-fat g¢lob- 
ules” especially suitable for the 
; ese making industry -earriled on 


milk record campaign in 


ae ‘of the shears saw his 


is level, carrving ~ 


to. 
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labours rewarded before his death 
—an irreparable loss to Scotland 
—in 1910, The Milk Records So- 
ciety will remain a permanent 
memorial to his insimht and wis- 
dom. It is recognized on all sides 
that milk records are essential in 
any dairy herd, and yet it is one 
of the easiest things to 
velop this faculty to the ruin of 
other good qualities of the cow. 
This is the point where the show- 
vard ought to he a pronounced 


‘factor in sustaining a type of ani- 
‘mal at once healthy 


and a milk 
producer. 


The mil: record scheme in Scot- 
land has made great strides since 
its inauguration in 1903. In that 
vear there were 1,342 cows being 
tested, and the numbers have in- 
creased to 18,000. At first the 
testing was under the supervision 
of the Highland and Agricultural 


Society, and continued thus till 
1go7. It was then recognized 
that some separate hodw was fe- 


quired to govern the scheme, and 
the name was changed to the Scot- 
tish Milk Record Committee, which 


now catries out the testing of all 


the dairy herds belonsing to mem- 
bers of the society. 


In the Pan-American dairy test 
in P901 for five cows of a dairy 
breed, Ayrshires came second to 
Holstein Friesians in larcest yield 
of milk and net profits. In 120 
days the five Avrshires yielted 
32,998.2 Ths. milk, compared with 
39,260.2 ths. for Holstein Friesians. 
The best Avrshire vielded 
Ibs. of milk of 3.59 per cent. but- 
ter fat. 


TJOAT.5 


The following record of an Ayr- 
shire cow in Scotland gives a 
good idea of the breed as a va,u- 
able dairy asset :—‘‘ She has borne 
five living) calves without 
dry. One month’ before calvine she 
vields 30 th. of milk, or about 
half her normal maximum during 
the first three months of her lacta- 
tion period. On the ‘ common ”’ 
pasture in 1905, with no addition- 
al feeding, three weeks after calv- 
ing she wave 30 ths. of milk at 6 
a.m. and 29 Tbs. of milk at 6 p.m.; 
butter-fat by Gerber’s test <.4 ner 
eent. Her weicht after milking was 
9 ewt. 2 qrs. 


But it is not individual records 
which make a breed famous. , Any 
cow can be fed and forced; to vield 
abnormally larve r-cords. When the 
averases for herds are considered, 
and the conditions under which 
these averaves are obtained, a true 
estimate of a breed is arrived 
at. The following averages have 


‘ over-de-_ 
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been obtained in the south-western 
countries of Scotland, where the 


cows are treated in the manner 
described in an earlier part of this 
article, and where the land is 
comparatively poor. In 1g06 the 
average yield of milk, in eiohteen 
dairies containins 442 cows (includ- 
ing heifers two and three years 


old), was 875 gallons of milk of 3 


per cent. butterfat in a ‘actation 
period ranging, as to individual 
cows, from about thirty-eight to 
nearly forty-six weeks. That 3 per 
cent. butter-fat must not be taken 
to mean that the average butter- 
fat was 3 per cent. It simply 
means that the standard 3 per 
cent. was chosen and the yields 
calculated accordingly. The aver- 


age yield of Ayrshires may be put 
down at 650 to 700 gallons of milk 
of from 3.7 to 3.9 per cent, butter 
fat—South African Agricultural 
Journal. 


4 
Horse Feeding. 


The following, from a French au- 
thority, contains much of value to 
every farmer :— 


Three meals are necessary and 
sufficient, with an interval of four 
or five hours between, to keep a 
horse in good condation. 


Oats take at least two hours to 
divest - hay takes three hours, and 
because it takes so long to digest 
it should be given when the day’s 
work is over. 


The evening meal should be a full 
meal, the animal being then at 
rest, and able to digest its food 
at leisure. 


There should be an interval of 
half an hour between the return of 
the horse to the stable and his 
getting his evening feed. 

Too much food at a meal, or too 
long abstinence between meals, fol- 
lowed by voracious feeding, is con- 


») 


ducive to colic and indigestion. 


Irregularly fed, he is ‘given to 
showing his impatience bv letting 
his hoofs play about the woodwork 
of his stall. 


Giving “‘refreshers’’ at odd 
times is also bad. Remember that 
both stomach and bladder should 
never be loaded in work time, 
whether lght or heavy work is 
done. 


A horse, therefore, should not be 
tidden or driven immediately after 
a meal, on the same principle that 
it ought not to be fed sooner than 
half an hour after work is over. 


ra 
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Maize Breeding and Seed 
Selection. 


From Dalgety's Review. 


It is becoming more .and more 
evident to the practical agricultur- 
ist—as it has been for generations 
back to the pastoralist—that the 
breeding of the growing commodity 
with which he has to deal has 
largely to do with success or fail- 
ure in his operations. The agricul- 
tural laboratories of Cambridge 
and of Rothamsted in England, 
as well as those of the | United 
States and Canada and _ other 
places, are busy with investiga- 
tions on the subject, more especial- 
ly as regards wheat and its maxi- 
mum production through breeding. 


The ordinary farmer discerns no 
differences in the ears of his grain. 
It is corn, and only corn. And 
yet, however homogenous a field 
of corn m r. it is in reali- 
ty a mixture, whith varies year 
i ar in the proportions of its 
different races. This is true of 
practically all of our cultivated 
plants. It is eauall-- true of some 
wild ‘species, and perhaps cf all. 

If the flower of an articular 
form of plant be carefully protect- 
ed from chance pollination by the 
pollen of some other form, and its 
seed jsolated and crown separate- 
lv, it will vield plants practically 
identical with the parent form. 
That also is the case with the 
cereals which supply man with 
food. In connection with wheat, 
it was first noted about one hun. 
dred years ago by a Spanish pro- 
fessor of botany, Mariano Lagas- 
ca. He was then on a visit to 
a friend, Colonel Ie Couteur, who 
had a number of farms in Jersey, 
some of which were used to grow 
wheat. Lagasca pointed out to 
his host that the fields of wheat 
were not really pure and uniform, 
as was then the prevailing belief, 
and he distinguished no fewer 
than twenty-three vatieties all 
growing together. He suggested 
that some of the varieties might 
form a larger part of the harvest 
than others, and that some were 
possibly of more economical value 
than the rest. Le Conteur took 
the hint and saved the seeds of a 
single plant of each supposed vari- 
ety separately. He thus laid the 
foundations of the method by 
which different varieties of wheats 


have been obtained and main- 
tained. As with wheat, so with 
other plants. If they are carfe- 


fully isolated and their self-pollina- 
tion is assured, they will breed 
true to their own varietal forms. 


All the supposed cases of the in- 
stability of these forms have been 
due to pollination of these wheats 
by the pollen from other one ad- 
jacent forms. 


— Inheritance. — 
Fifty-five years later, Gregor 
Mendel, the Austrian monk, pub- 


lished the results of his investiga- 
tions on the inheritance of | unit- 
characters in peas.. Up to his 
time and later it was tacitly ac- 
cepted as an uncriticised belief that 
species were aggregates of insepar- 
able characters—that is, the whole 
group of characters which consti- 
tuted a species were indissolublw 
bound together and could not be 
broken up. Fach species had to be 
regarded, if we may take an 
analovy, as a bundle of — sticks, 
each having a different colour, size, 
thickness, hardness, and so on. 
And the bundle could not be dis- 
tinguished. It was not clearly 
conceived that one or more of these 
sticks (specific characters) could be 
separated out from the bundle and 


made to replace some alternative 
stick (corresnondine «-ecific char- 
acter) in another bundle (another 


sriecies). The importance of this 
discovery was of the greatest. It 
enabled man to do, consciously and 
certainly. what before the only 
achieved by haphazard and acci- 
dental efforts. For he could now 
tack them on to the desirable 
aualities which the miller and 
baker require. 


In connection with these develov- 
ments of heredity and selection in 
wheat we may be certain that in 
reference to another cereal an 
ahridvement of a valuable article 
nublished in South Africa, where 
maize is larmelv crown. will he of 
interest.; It isyby Mr. H. Godfrev 
Mundy, F.TS., the’ well-known 
botanist. 


* — Seed Select on. — 


He besins by nointing ont, with 
reoard to seed selection, that in 
the case of cereals, the seed of 


which is grown vear bv vear on 
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the farm, selection is seldom at- 
tended to, and when it is it is 
looked upon as a matter of minor 
importance. The creation of hy- 
brids is always likely to remain 
the work of the specialist and the 
laboratory, but improvement by 
selection lies within the scope of 
any grower who will devote a little 
attention to the subject. 


The object of selection is to. se 
gregate the offspring of those 
plants which combine the greatest 
number of desirable. 


by selection is to bring about the 
reproduction of these in such a 
way that t’ eontinue to 
breed true to type. The advantages 


are twofold. First, that plants 
raised from Selacbed: seed breed 
truer to type than those raised 
from unselected seed, and ‘*here- 


fore produce a more uniform crop; 


and, secondly, that the ideal plant, 


namely the one which produces the» 


greatest yield per acre combined 
with hich. quality, forms 


jority of the plants in the field. 
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/ >) = Early Stages. — 
a 2, early stages of maize- 
eee ‘in the United States of 
af America it was thought — suflicient 
; to pick out the largest, heaviest, 
2 and best-looking ears from the 
“ie maize crib, The idea was that 
_ Tike, produces like, and that this 
was obviously the m certain 
ts way to increase the size of the ear 
and thereby the yield of grain per 


iu ae, But if we study the crop 
in the field it will be iced that 
a u “the ‘plant producing the biggest 


ear may often have other undesir- 
ae able characteristics which it is un- 
_ wise to perpetuate, or it may have 
_ grown in a particularly favourable 
_ situation, as on an ant-heap, or 
Bey s" has been influenced by other exter- 
nal conditions, in which case its 
* characteristics will not be trans- 
mitted to its ofispring. — This me- 
—* thod, therefore, will frequently be 
2 found to fail. Ys 
BY The obvious alternative is to se- 
lect the seed in the field from 
ae plants possessing the desirable 
characteristics, and the develop- 
ment of which has not been unduly 
influenced by their surroundings. 
Here again a difficulty arises, 
namely, that even when selected in 
this manner a certain proportion 
of the seed will fail to breed true 
to the parent ty pe, and if the seed 
of all selected ears be mixed and 
sown in one plot, there iis: no means 
of knowing which plants are breed- 
_ ing to type and which are failing 
to do so. In order to overcome 
Re this, and to enable the breeder to 
Aes eliminate those plznts which fail 
in this respect, the ‘ ear to row” 
eet of gears a intro- 
on duced. 
= American Discussion: — 


e During | ‘recent years “there has 
Be been much controversy) among 
_ American authorities on the  sub- 


of maize, it being held by some 
that the ‘system of selection in a 
: eee small breeding plot is 
00° conducive to in-breeding and 
i Be a short time lead to: de- 
It has 
é ‘even Bech suggested that since the 
ei maeiz : plant is ha nature ine eee 


ae 


¢ be. firther BSisted ee . BOF 
ae of mixed origin. On the other 
hand, many breeders have 

prolific strains of maize ori- 
ited from one single ear of 
arent plant, thereby following the 
of eee, narrow 


gaa Possible Detar on. — 
a It has deen 


b cay Sm 


ig shown 
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AY hey of broad and narrow breeding 


pro- 
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fertilised for a number of years, 
deterioration, which may even re- 
sult in steriltvy, occurs, but on the 
other hand, though the reproduc- 
tive organs of the plant are con- 
stituted by nature to produce cross 
fertilisation, there is little doubt 
that a certain amount of sell-fer- 
tilisation usually takes place, and 
this apparently without harmful 
effects. The “ear to row’”’ me- 
thod of breeding follows the middle, 
course, and, until stronger argu- 
ments can be brought against, it, 
appears to be the most satisfac- 
tory means of improving the puali- 
ty of the seed, white at: the same 
time retaining uniformity, by per- 
mitting of cross-fertilisation be- 
tween nearly related individuals. 
This is precisely the same process 
which js followed in the line—breed- 
ing of cattle. 


— Method. — 


Having decided that the ‘ ear 
to row ’’ method is the, one most 
likely to meet our requirements, 
we must next consider the points 
of the ideal maize plant which it 
jis desirable to perpetuate. In addi- 
tion to the consideration of the 
best type of ear, the selection, in 
the first instance, should be large- 
ly governed by the appearance and 
quality of the parent plant. It 
must be remembered that as the 
plant is, so to a great extent will 
be the ear, and as in the case of 
animals, if we'desire to produce 
large healthy ofispring, we choose 
as parents well developed sire and 
dam, so with vegetables corres- 
ponding, desirable qualities should 
be somewhat as follows. The 
stalk should be strong and robust, 
thick at the base and tapering 
gradually. It should carry’ a well 
developed system of primary and 
secondary roots (adventitious root- 
lets from the lower node of the 
stem), and, needless to _ say, 
should produce at least one large 
well-filled cob. Many plants, par- 
ticularly on a rich soil, show a 
tendency to produce suckers which 


is an undesirable feature, in that 
this secondary growth seldom 
bears a cob, or should it do so, 


the grain is of an inferior quality. 
The removal of suckers entails 
much hand labour, while if they 
are left and fail to set seed, the 
vigour of the plant which should 
go to developing the main cob or 
cobs, is expended in useless vegeta- 
tive growth. Absence of suckers 
is, therefore, a desirable point. The 
ear. should be produced about four 
feet from the ground or rather be- 
low the middle point of the stem. 
The object of this is that a uni- 


ee 
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from height of cobbing facilities 
harvesting and mélitates against 
the danger of the plant becoming 
top heavv. It would appear that 
the two last points are inilwenced 
to a greater or less degree by the 
fertility of the soil, but they are 
also to some extent hereditary 


characteristics. 
— Leaves. — 


The ‘eaves are the food factories 
of the plant, and a good leaf 
growth is therefore essential. In- 
dividual plants vary greatly in this 
respect, and it is usually noticeable, 


that the stem with the best leaf 
growth also carries ‘the largest 


cobs. The leaves should be healthy 


-in colour, broad, and well develop- 


ed. The shank or stalk of the 
ear should be short and strong and 
should not as a rule, exceed three 
to five inches in length. The ma- 
ture ear should be well covered 
by the sheath or husks. If the 
sheath js short and leaves the tip 
of the ear exposed, the grain when 
in a.milky state, is liable to be 
injured by insects or to become — 
mouldy and rotten from rain, 


-The question of how many ears 
a plant should produce is more 
difficult to settle. In Mr. Mundy’s 
opinion one good ear per plant is 
preferable to two moderate or in- 
ferior ears, while three or fowr ears 
are undesirable. This is a point 
which breeders should decide for 
themselves, and in which personal 
experience is the surest guide. 


— Selection in the Field. — 


Selection in the field should be- 
gin as soon as the cobs are well 
formed, and before the leaf growth 
has commenced to deteriorate, and 
the desirable plants marked off. 
About 25 per cent. more than will 
be actually required should be 
marked, since some plants are like- 
ly to prove undesirable as develop- 
ment proceeds. The marked plants 
are now left until the whole crop 
is ripe and are then harvested se- 
parately, the whole stalk being cut 
with the ear attached. These stalks 
should be carried to the home- 
stead and stored in a safe place 
until time permits of further hhand- 
ling. Since the breeding plot 
should contain from 50 to ‘75 ““ear 
to row’ plantings, at least 125 to 
175 plants should be marked down 
in the initial selection, and in 
order to facilitate harvesting the 
first selection be made. from a com- 
paratively small field; five or 
ten acres in extent will usually 
supply the requisite parent plants. 

(To be Continued). 


Keeping Farm Accounts. 


In the face of the fact; that many 
farmers have been, and’ still are 
conducting their business success- 
fully, perhaps, without keeping 
accurate farm accounts, there is 
some justification for the question: 
Why keep farm accounts at all? 
Conditions have changed material- 
ly within the past decade. More 
knowledge and skill are now re- 
quized to farm successfully than 
were required of our forefathers. 
There are good reasons for keep- 
ing accurate farm records and ac- 
counts, inasmuch as they increase 
one’s knowledge of his business, 
they reveal and help to stop many 
leaks, they show one exactly where 
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he stands financially, and by de- 
termining the cost of production 
they help to fix the selling price. 
A careful analysis of the business 
of farming involves records and ac- 
counts with each separate farm en- 
terprise, as well as with the whole 


farm. This means a record of the 
labour as well as the cash ex- 
pended on each enterprise, and 


means the opening of several ac- 
counts, These records may be still 
further supplemented by breeding 
and feeding records if thought de- 
sirable. 


Farm bookkeeping is, 
somewhat different from ordinary 
bookkeeping, as everyone who has 
tried it knows. Maybe the farmer 
does not believe in any set me- 
thods. He may find it too com- 
plex to keep his record in the same 
complete form as a commercial 
man in the city, and more often 
than otherwise the farmer will 
come to the conclusion that he 
should ‘develop his own system ac- 
cording to his needs and his  in- 
clinations. But there are a few 
essentials, which experience will 
teach him to observe, namely, a 
clear understanding of ‘what is 
wanted, simplicity of form, and 
a minimum of details, a method 
which is easily workable, and in 
which regular entries are summa- 
ries.—Sydney Morning Herald. 


Wood Seasoning by 
Electricity. 


The latest use for electririty is 
—wood seasoning! The process, 
which is said to have given very 
striking results in France, remarks 
the Advocate of India, is a very 
simple one and it should have very 
satisfactory results in increasing 
the supply of marketable timber 
and thus in postponing the much 
discussed ‘famine’? in that com- 
modity—a famine which has _ in- 
duced such high prices as to seri- 
ously affect home building trade. 
Certainly the new method of sea- 


soning is a great economiser of | 


time. A water-tight tank of suit- 
able size is the most expensive 
article. The timber is piled on a 
large lead plate at the bottom, 
until the tank is full, when a _ se- 
cond lead plate is placed on top 
of the pile and connected to the 
negative pole of a dynamo, the bot- 
tom plate being connected to the 
positive pole. The ‘space around 
the timber is then filled with a 
solution containing 5 per cent. of 


perhaps, © 
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resin, Io per cent. of borax, and 
a trace of carbonate of soda. On 


turning on the currenti it passes ~ 
from plate to plate through the 


wood, driving out the sap, and 
the resin and borax takes its place 
in the cells and interstices. 
process being completed, the tim- 
ber is taken out and dried, when it 
is ready for use.—The Indian Agri- 
culturist. He 


Stings. | Hi 


Stings of wasps and bees are oc- 


casionally the cause of serious ac- 
cidents occurring, as if in work 
the horse which has been stung is 
apt to bolt in his torture and cause 
disaster. A similar result may 


succeed a sting if he is loose in a — 
he 


paddock, but in either case 
must, of course, be brought under 
control before anything in the na- 
ture of a remedy can be 


ammonia is an admirable palliative 
of the effects of a sting, and even 
the apnlication of ordinary, soda 
mixed with just enough water to 
make it moist may be found effec- 
tive, whilst in some cases 
hazel will provide relief. It some- 
times happens, however, that a 
horse has the misfortune ‘to be 
stung in the mouth or tongue, and 


then treatment ‘becomes difficult, 


as ammonia cannot be given, 


and therefore the best remedy to 


administer is the soda. Some 
people believe strongly in the juice 
of raw onions as a cure for stings, 
and this may be experimented with 
advantageously ; but a 
the mouth requires expert treat- 
ment, and 
aid should be procured, as there is 
always a chance of serious swelling 
arising, which might end by chok- 


ing the horse, whilst_if the offend- _ 


ing bee happens to get swallowed 
the gravest results may follow.— 
Exchange. 
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Summer Troubles. 


Care and attention do much to 
inimise those much-dreaded  dis- 
eases, chicken pox and roup. Shel- 
ter is of great importance, as no 
doubt all animals and birds find 
having to stand about in the hot 
& very trying indeed. 

It is one of the drawbacks to 
hatching late in the season ‘that 
. the chicks do not seem to have de- 


stand this trying weather. 


: Chicken-pox is first noticed by 
small sores appearing upon the 
heads of the chickens; if not at- 
tended to at once these sores grow 
: and spread all over the comb, 
head, and face, and when broken 
they exude an almost colourless 
“matter. This disease is highly in- 
fectious, therefore the sick bir’s 
should at once be isolated and the 
sores dressed with permanganate 
of potash. The best method of ap- 
plying this is to put a small quan- 
tity of the crystals into a piece 
of cloth, tie this firmly on to the 
end of a small stick, moisten 
slightly with a little water, and 
touch the sojres with this. The ail- 
ing chicks and any contact birds 
should be given a Ittle flowers of 
sulphur in soft food and be ltberal- 
ly fed with greenstuff. 

— OUD. = 
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; There are two kinds of froup. 
The most common is catarrhal. 
‘This is extremely contagious and 
is commonly caused by the birds 
oS overcrowded into ill-ventilat- 
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ed houses. The first symptom isa_ 
water discharge from the nostrils, 
which gradually becomes thicker 
and developes an offensive odour. 
Sometimes one side of the face be- 
comes badly swollen and a frothy 
moisture appears at the eye; at a 
later stage the eye completely 
closes and a solid cheesy matter 
forms, which must be squeezed and 
washed out. 


— Diphtheric Roup. — 


In young chicks this is often 
mistaken for gapes, as the out- 
ward symptoms are perhaps to the 
novice somewhat similar. In both 
cases the bird gapes or gasps as 
if for breath. The cause of this 
in diphtheretic roup is a growth 
of cheesy matter which accumu- 
lates in the throat and windpipe, 
and unless attended to immediate- 
ly causes suffocation, 


— Treatment. — 


The cheesy matter should be cut 
out with a knife or piece of stick, 
a little flowers of sulphur put ina 
teaspoon and blown sharply down 
the bird’s throat. 


In both catarrhal ‘and diph- 
theric roup all contact birds and 
sick ones should be given sulphate 
of copper (bluestone) to drink. 
Dissolve % 0z. of sulphate of cop- 
per in 8 oz. of water and 
teaspoonful of this to every half- 
pint of drinking water. Care should 
be taken that the drinking vessels 
are earthenware or-of good enam- 
elled ware, as the sulphate of Cop: 
per corrodeg iron and tin. 


a Moulting. — 


This is the best time of year to 
weed out any surplus stock‘ that 
is to be disposed of. The hens 
will have practically stopped lay- 
ing previous to going into the 


moult, and it is more economical 


to sell now while the birds are in 
good condition than to bring them 
through the moult, which natural- 
ly reduces their condition, and 
then to feed them up again and sell] 
thems is 


To hasten on the moult, birds 
should be fed very sparinely, that 


is to say on a little grain only, 
kept warm, and should be given 
a few doses of Epsom salts. When 


the birds are fairly into the moult, 
which will be seen by the number 
of feathers lying about the runs, 


add a 
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the feeding should become more 
liberal and a dose of flowers .of sul- 
phur given twice a week jn their 
soft food—a teaspoonful to every 
twelve birds.—South African Avgri- 
cultural Journal. 


eo 


Liver Troubles. 


Ijiver trouble in the poultry 
yard ‘is very common and there are) 
thousands of chickens hatched 
every year which have inherited 
the disease from the parent birds ; 
and mote thousands in which it is 
due to improper feeding. In the 
early stages of live trouble the 
first symptom is that the chicks 
have ruffled plumage, a very dis- 
tressed appearance, and their food 
remains in the crop, and the drop- 
pings are thin, yellow, and some- 
times green, and the chick very 
rarely has much appetite, but 
stands moping about with wings 
drooping. 


Chicks with liver trouble should 
be fed almost entirely on oatmeal 
porridge and milk, or fine oatmeal 
that has been made crumbly by 
adding milk to it. They should 
have abundance of green food which 
should be chopped up very fine, 
and should be given at least once 
a day—about noon is the best 
time ; but do not give any grain, 
however small, until there are 
some signs of improvement. In 


“serious cases four or five drops of 


the best salad oil should be given, 
and which will be found very effec- 
tual in soothing the bowels. Never 
on any account give chicks spice or 


condiment in the food, for these 
only irritate the bowels, and in 
the case of liver trouble simply 


add fuel to the fine. 
———o—__—_—_. 


Folks who never do any more 
than they are paid for, never get 
paid for any more than they do. 


Don’t exaggerate in describing 
your stock; some people know its 
true value and every one interest- 
will soon find out. 


How about putting down a few 
eggs for next autumn use. More 
eggs are laid in the first week of 
October than in any other single 
week during the year. If you 
have not any to spare from your 
own pens, get a few dozen 
infertile eggs from a breeder who 
sells gyiaranteed goods and put 
them down in Burford’s Magic. 
You, or your wife, rather, will be 
glad of them by April. 
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Nothing New Under the 


Sun. 
‘Hardshell,’ in the Journal, 
has recently published some _in- 


teresting information on ‘‘the,mal- 
treatment of duck eggs as a solu- 
tion of the dead-in-shell ’’ forward- 
ed by readers. It occurred to tus 
that we had once read of the same 
theory and looking the matter up 
we found the following corrobera- 
tive but unrehearsed experiment in 
our January 1906 issue, in the fol- 


lowing paragraph, which appears 
to support the theory recently 
advanced. It reads :— 

— An Interesting Experiment. — 


Many great discoveries have been 
the result of accident. Did not Co- 
lumbus do something with an egg? 
However, this is another story. 
Coming to more, modern times, 
Mr. F. W. Marshall reports an 
incident which is unique in our ex- 
perience. The facts are these. 
Twenty-seven eggs were placed in 
an incubator, and matters pro- 
gressed favorably for fourteen 
days, then one of those little acci- 
dents happened which try the 
poultryman’s temper and reduce 
his hatching percentage. For, in 
opening the drawer, it came out 
just a little too far, with the re- 
sult that of the 27 ez»s 7 | were 
converted into cold omelette on 
the floor, leaving 20 of which 17 
were more or less cracked, bruised, 
dented, and otherwise knocked 
about. Most people would have 
considered that that put an end 
to their hatch, but with a laudable 
desire to extend his knowledge by 
experiment, Mr. Marshall replaced 
the cripples and the three sound 
eggs, and awaited developments, 
and it is in these developments 
that the extraordinary part of the 
story comes in. For of the 17 
eggs, none of which were in a con- 
dition which is usually considered 
essential to hatching, 16 produced 
live, healthy ducklings, whilst of 
the three which might reasonably 
be supposed to do so, only one 
hatched, the other two being dead 
in shell. ‘This ended chapter one. 
Chapter 2 began when. Mr. Mar- 
shall set out to improve on the 
above fortunate accident. He had 
another half dozen duck eggs un- 
der process of incubation, and with 
a knife scratched a thin line away 
at the base of the air cell to a 
greater or less degree in each egg, 
and then made four cuts at right 
angles to the first one. Six duck- 
lings from six eggs was the  re- 
sult. Another experiment Mr. Mar- 
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shall has conducted during the sea- 
son has been the immersion of eggs 
in warm water, approximately 103 
deg. Fah., for periods of from five 
to ten minutes from the 14th to 
22nd day of incubation. ‘This has 
resulted in some surprising hatch- 
es, and has quite converted him 
from the “ plenty of air, but no 
moisture ’’ theory. 


———_o—_____—_ 
The Hen-Oil Idea. 


Like the poor, the old hen-oil 
theory is always with us in one 
form or another; this time it has 
made its reappearance in 
America’s ‘leading poultry journals, 
A correspondent points out that 
every has noticed the high polish 
that eggs attain under the hen, 
and that we al] know that a hen’s 
feathers are very oily. ‘‘ Doesn't 
it seem possible that this oil from 
the feathers is rubbed on to the 
eggs for a purpose or purposes? 
Wouldn’t the oil fill to a certain 
extent the pores of the shell, and 
so prevent undue evaporation, and 
wouldn’t a fat of any kind applied 
to a limey substance have a_ten- 
dency to cause the lime to  disin- 
tegrate ? Wouldn’t this fatty car. 
bon explain the higher percentage 
of carbon dioxide under the hen, 
and wouldn’t the chick find an 
easier road out of the shell rotted 
by the oil iP 9 ( 


This is a question for the scien- 
tific investigator of problems of 
this character. The question has 
been asked a great many times— 
not always in just the same form 
—but never answered. The ofl which 
the eggs take from the hen, prob- 
ably comes principally. from con- 
tact with the skin, not from the 
feathers. This oily deposit on the 
eggs is an inevitable result of the 
contact between the egg-shell and 
the oily skin of the fowl, but it 
would not be reasonable to assume 
that the skin was supplied with 
oil because the oil was necessary 
in incubation, unless it could be 
sholvn that the skin contained 
more oil when a hen was broody 
than at other times.. In order 
that feathers and skin may pro- 
perly perform their regular func- 
tions, they must contain oil. An 
absence or insufficiency of oil is 
detrimental to the feathers, imjur- 
ing their texture, and, perhaps,, 
causing irregularities in feather 
reproduction. It also injures the 
skin, making fowls extremely sus- 
ceptible to diseases of the skin, 
and, no doubt, increasing some- 
what susceptibility to some other 


one of . 
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diseases. The oiling of the eggs 
in natural incubation appears to 
‘be merely incidental, and from the 
degree of success attained in arti-— 
ficial incubation without oiling 
eggs, it seems most reasonable to 
conclude that the influence of oil-— 
ing is very slight. This, however, 
though the most reasonable view | 
of the case as presented, is a su- 
-perficial view. It is simply the 
most rational view to take, until © 
it has been shown that the other — 
view contains more elements of 
probability. 


The Langshan. — 


One is perhaps apt in speaking 
of poultry keeping and the doings © 
of the White Leghorn, Black Or- 
pington, and Silver Wyandotte, to 
forget that there are others. There ~ 
are some good birds amongst these 
others, possibly just as good and 
just as profitable as the leading 
three. They have not had their 
chance or the luck has not been 
with them, that is all. Their ‘“‘best 
hens’? have been out of town ~ 
when wanted. To take three from 
the general purpose brigade, ~ 
what about Ifangshan, White Wy- 
andotte, and White Orpington. To 
us it appears that there are not — 
many flies on that trio. The Lang- 
shan is one of the most interesting — 
breeds we have. Many years ago — 
we remember them in England as — 
big bulky birds, hens weighing up 
to 9 lbs, layers of large dark 
shelled eggs, and they sat like the — 
Federal Parliament for half the © 
year. However, they did most of — 
it in the summer, so that though — 
the total number of eggs for the 
year was not great, the November: — 
to March contribution was very 
profitable. Then came the Black 
Orpington, which killed the Lang- 
shan, not, we believe, because it~ 
was better, but because it was 
newer and Cook knew how to ad- 
vertise. Then there was the Lang- 
shan split “Old English,” ‘'Croad” 
and ‘ Exhibition’? Tangshan, and 
that was the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of trouble. How- 
ever, that is ancient history. The 
Langshan, as a competition fowl, 
begins with the ‘‘ Chinese’ Lang- 
shan, practically the old ‘‘Croad” 
importation to England. It will 
be remembered that a pen bred the 
first season from a direct importa- 
‘tion put up a big record, 246 pet 
hen and 166 the second year. The 
interesting point is, whence did they 
get their laying ? That surely was 
“ natural’ laying, there had been 
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 elffs Hawkesbury figures we 
_ that 150 first year hens averaged 


no time for selection on this side, 
and as far as we know, experts, 
trap nests, and laying competitions 
are unknown blessings in the land 
of the Heathen Chinee. Also where 
has some of this ‘natural’ laying 
» gone to. Looking up Mr. Dunni- 
find 


_ for the ten years 169 eggs, seventy- 


two second year hens 141 
and six third year hens 123. 
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_ of 10/9 it is fourth on the 


against 30/2. 


average bird it could give 


_. Iess. 


eggs, 

On 
first year laying with a nett value 
list 
against White Leghorns 11/11. On 


second year laying its nett value 


is 21/- against 20/9. At ‘the end 
of the third year it is 30/7 as 
In | autumn-winter 
laying we gather from the same 
source they are a long way ahead 


with an average of 63 against the 


White Leghorns’ 42. On the table 
side they probably read better than 
they actually are as a breed. It 
is the one weak spot in their re- 
cord. The best hens Mr. Dunni- 
cliff writes, ‘‘ are of medium size— 
4% to 5 Ib.—fairly close in  fea- 
ther, fine in bone and with no in- 
clination to either reachiness or 
legginess,”’ that is a good useful 
bird. It is quite big enough for 
trade use, though small for what 
the home table poultry grower likes 
_ for his own table. If that was the 
the 
Leghorn some points on _ table 
values, but Mr. Dunnicliff mentions 
that there is a tendency to bring 
down these weights to 3 Ibs. and 
In that case, of course, the 
average “ Chinese’? Langshan is 
no better and no worse than the 
average farm reared White Leg- 
horn. It is a pity because there is 
certainly room for a bird of the 
type Mr. Dunniclifi considers the 
best of those which appeared at 
the competitions. On weight of 
eggs it is quite safe as the aver- 
age runs about 26 ozs. to the 
dozen, one of the best on the list. 


1 a 
Odd Jobs. 


There are some things necessary 
for the successful management of 


_ poultry, which, not coming in the 
usual daily goutine, like 


feeding 
and watering, are apt to be neglect- 
ed. The old maxim, “ Never put 


off until to-morrow what you can 


do to-day,’’ may be taken literally 
im the case of poultry keeping, for 


the putting off of really necessary 


aS 


work from day to day is likely to 


An item of first importance 


. amongst the minor details of the 
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poultry man’s work is the tho- 
rough cleaning at regular periods 
of the drinking dishes and feeding 
troughs. Many of the infectious 
diseases prevalent among poultry 
are encouraged, and in many cases 
spread, by neglecting the simple 
precaution of washing out the ves- 
sels used for these purposes. Drink- 
ing dishes, which should be made 
either of earthenware or else of 
enamelled or galvanised metal, 
ought to be washed not less fre- 
quently than once a week by a 
thorough application of soap and 
hot water, and asterwards rinsed 
with fresh water in which some 
permanganate of potash has been 
dissolved. In order to prevent the 
birds scratching any filth into the 
water, the dishes should be raised 
a few inches from the ground, a 
couple of bricks laid of their edges 
making a good stand, provided the 
dishes are of such a character as 
to prevent the birds upsetting 
them: easily. 


The grit-boxes should also have 
their turn in the water, and the 
old grit taken away, swilled clean, 
and then dried before being return- 
ed to the box, as poultry do not 
relish having to pick wet grit. 
Whilst on the subject of washing, 
mention may be made of the ad- 
visability of occasionally dressing 
the feet of the birds. By washing 
the feet and shanks in soapy ‘water, 
and then giving them a rub with 
a mixture composed of one part 
kerosene to two parts sweet oil, 
much of thea trouble with scaly 
legs can be avoided, besides giving 
the birds more comfort and a 
greatly-improved appearance. 


For the coating of the exteriors 
of coops and poultry houses, and, 
indeed, for all woodwork, there is 
nothing to beat creosote for 
cheapness and ease of application. 
This is an extract of tar, posSess- 
ing most of the latter’s useful pro- 
perties and without its most ob- 
jectionable feature, namely, that of. 
forming a close attachment for 
everything coming in contact with 
it. 


Creosote is less costly than 
paint, which is in itself a consider- 
ation where much of this work is 
necessary. When used on mnew 
wood it gives almost a mahogany 
stain. . It should be applied in a 
hot state, to enable it to  tho- 
roughly soak into the wood. It is 
also one of the very best materials 
for the destruction or prevention 
of vermin. If the perches and nest 
boxes, and, indeed, all fittin~s, are 
dressed with creosote about every 
three months, red mites and other 
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kindred evils wi'l be almost a 
minus quantity. It should be 
worked well into all cracks, cre- 


vices, and knotholes, and when the 


coops to be treated are built on 
the sectional system, they should 
be taken to pieces in order that 


the creosote may be worked well 
into the quarterings. Chicken coops 
with fixed bottoms should have a 
second application of creosote as 
soon as the first has dried into 
the wood, and all loose bottoms 
and fronts should be well cleaned 


and’ coated on both sides, If the 
coops are then whitewashed, and 
afterwards kept in decent condi- 
tion as regards cleanliness, there 
will be little fear of a dsaster 
through thi medium of insect 
pests. 
a, 


Food Affecting Flavour of 
Eggs. 


An experiment was conducted by 
the North Carolina Experiment 
Station (U.S.A.) to determine the 
effects of food fed to the hen upon 
the flavour of her egg, and the 
results are worth recalling, since 
they throw a light upon the sub- 
ject. Cut wild onions—bulbs and 
tops—were given in mash to, the 
hens. At the beginning of the 
trial half an ounce per head was 
fed daily to the hens of different 
breeds, but no noticeable flavour of 
onions could be detected until the 
fifteenth day, when a _ slight 
“ onion’ flavour was’ perceptiole. 
Then the amount of onions fed was 
doubled for four days and _  after- 
wards discontinued. The eggs laid 
during these four days savouwred so 
strongly of onions that they could 
not be eaten, but the flavour be- 
came less noticeable day by day 
after the feeding onions had been 
stopped until a week had elapsed, 
when no, foreign flavour was notice- 
able. t would seem, therefore, 
that flavour can be read.ly impart- 
ed to eggs by feeling, but that 
different foods which are not so 
strongly flavoured as onions might 
probably be fed without impart- 
ing any distinct flavour to the 


eggs. 
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“Does my playing the piano 
annoy you, papa?” asked the 
daughter. ‘‘ Oh, no, daughter; go 
right on,’’ replied the parent. “It 
prevents me hearing a lot of your 
mother’s conversation ! ”’ 
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The Hamburg Fowl. 


In these days when Wyandottes, 
Rocks, and Orpington, are so much 
the rage, the old standard breeds 
are apt to be lost sight of in a 
desire to combine in the one fowl 
a good egg and meat producer. It 
is a well known fact among breed- 
ders that this cannot be attained, 
that the one quality has to be 
sacrificed to gain the other. Know; . 
ing this to be a fact, the writer, 
Says a recent “ AP J.’” desir- 
ing a breed that was the greatest 
egg producer and at the same time 
a handsome and hardy fowl, select- 
ed the Black Hamburg as the one 
combining these qualit es, and were 
they better known would be bred in 
greater numbers, as they are a 
veritable egg machine, and as for 
beauty, no black fowl in the 
Standard can surpass them. The 
Hamburg breed was introduced in- 
to England from Holland, or 
North Germany, and eventually 
took the name of the noted sea. 
port, Hamburg, although at that 
time and for many years after 
their introduction into Great Bri- 


tain, they were known as_ the 
‘Dutch Every Day Layers.”’ In all 
probability, up to the poultry 


show era in England, none of the 
varieties now so designated, bore 
the name Hamburg, and previous 
to that time, the Blacks had been 
known as Black Pheasants, being 
finally named Black WHamburgs. 
They are beautiful, symmetrical 
and stylish in carriage. They have 
been much improved in the beauty 
and uniformity of plumage since 
the era of poultry exhibits, but’ not; 
in productiveness, as that is hard- 
ly possible, for they have long 
maintained the reputation of | be- 
ing “every day layers.’’ Birds of 
the Hamburg famil- are of only 
medium;size, but their deficiency in 
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size is more than made up for by 


the r fecundity. Both sexes ex- 
hibit such glossy and elegantly 
marked plumage that they are 


looked upon as special favorites 
wherever shown or cultivated, and 
when well bred, are truly orna- 
mental, possessing fancy points 
that render tnem pleasing to those 
who desire to keep a fowl that 
will furnish plenty of ‘eggs and 
also be a gratification to the eye. 
For table use, though small, they, 
are very good. Their flesh is ten- 
der, with little offal, having a 
large proportion of the dressed 
weight in flesh, due to the delicate 
structure of the skeleton, and is 
fine in quality. Among black fowls 
there is no richer color than that 
possessed by the Hamburg, the ele- 
gant beetle green in neck, back, 
wing bows and tail coverts on 
both male and female, iis not quite 
equalled in any other black fowl, 


and it is characteristic of this fowl. 


that they invariably breed true to 
color and shape. When ope con- 
siders the good qualities which this 
variety possesses, it is surprising 
that so few entries have been made 
at the. poultry exhibits. It is, the 
hope of the writer that this article 
may have the effect of creating a 
greater interest in this splendid 
variety of the Hamburg family, 
that at our future shows a greater 
number of exhibits may be found, 
and the Black Hamburg will again 
resume its proper place among the 
important breeds of poultry. 
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Caponise the late hatched cock- 
erels (says an exchange) and those 
that show decided faults. It means 
progression, and prevents the free 
distribution of your good blood at 
killing prices. z 
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Smallpox, Diptheria, Measles, and all Contagious Diseases. 


Cleanse all Kitchen, Dairy, Bedroom Utensils, Woodwork, and soak Clothes in water with 


BURFORD’S Extract of Soap. 


Large (1-lb.) and Small Packets. 


No other made like it. 


wBurfords HMxtract of Soap. 
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Methods of Fattening. 


It shoufd first be understood that 
unless a fowl is a suitable subject 
for fattening, improvement of its 
flesh qualities is not possible. A 
fowl intended for this purpose 
should be healthy, quiet in tem- 
perament, and, if a male, not 
more than four to five months old. 
A cockerel of a greater age than 
this' will not prove as satisfactory 
as one which has been :caponised. 


There are, generafly speaking, 
four methods of cramming, — by 
trough, machine, hand, and funnel 
—none of which are practiced in 
South Australa. The first ol 
these is the one most employed on 
English and American poultry 
plants. Of the lgst two little need 
be said beyond the fact that both 
demand an amount of hand labour 
far too excessive in most circum- 
stances. Expert fattening by hand, 
it is said, achieves a greater finish 
and measure of success than all 
other methods. The operator, ho4d- 
ing the fowl between his knees, 
takes a pellet of food from a pile 
previously rolled up. Dipping it 
in milk, he rapidly insets it into 
the fowl’s mouth. With gentle 
pressure of finger and thumb 


around the gullet the food is then - 


quickly passed into the crop, From 


twelve to fifteen of these pellets, 
according to individual require- 
ments, are fed to one fowl, which 


is then returned to the quiet of 
the pen, and the next bird oper- 
ated upon. 


Fattening by trough is perhaps 
on all counts the best method. The 
birds penned in narrow cages ac- 
commodating three to five, are 
fed twice or thrice a day. The 
food, mixed to the consistency of 
thick porridge, is placed in long 
troughs, which are removed direct- 
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ly the devas show signs of ieviog 
‘all they care to. Curtains 


of of sacking or sail cloth are then 
‘awn across the cages, and the 
38 wls left in peaceful darkness until 
the next mea! time. Liquid js not 
usually given, as suflicient is con- 
sumed with the food, 


The cramming machine is the 
ee in nearly all cases adopted 
y those dealing with very large 
Siete of fowls. In the hands of 
all expert operator the cramming 
1 machine cannot be said to entail 
more than slight temporary dis- 
comfort upon the bird, but the pro- 
ess is viewed with ister by, 
m any. — A 

f _The food, which is ikea with 
ereat care to the consistency of 
thick cream, is poured into the 
cramming ‘machine, and the opera- 
tor, holding the fowl under one 
arm, extends its neck and inserts 
"the ‘rubber nozzle of the machine 
nto the beak and down \the gullet. 
‘With a firm but gentle pressure of 
the foot upon the treadle sufficient 
of the food is pumped into the 
crop, the fingers of the disengaged 
hand gauging the quantity. 


- The operation, though a simple 
Pand: quick one, needs care, dexteri- 
“ty, and a keen judgment, or the 
‘crop of the fowl may be either 
- insufficiently filed or gorged to 
bursting point. It is imperative 
also that the operator™ be careful 
to release the treadle of the ma- 
chine with a sharp jerk before 
withdrawing the nozzle from the 
owl’s gullet. Neglect of this pre- 
caution may cause a quantity of 
food to be pumped into the-fowl’s 
windpipe, when suffocation eepost 
mediately ensues. 


3 “Mr: Masseren, a Victorian breed- 
Gig , gave. a demonstration of ma- 
chiie cramming some years ago 
at the Royal Show and had at 
he same time some of the finest 
table poultry on view which we 
ve ever seen, They were Fave 
He cockerels, uth. at 4% months. 


Phe | machine, however, has never 
caught on here. One was, we re- 
mM nember, purchased for Rose- 


vorthy some time ago, but whe- 
ther for use or ornament we do not! 


CUBATORS AND BROODERS, 
nplex, ‘warded first price (silver 
eda!) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
mt for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
n in summer. Send for price 
D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
h pbs Kent Town. ~ 6-12. 
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Egg-Eating Hens. 


The most common causes of egg- 
eating amongst hens are absence 
or want of a sullicient supply of 
Ime, grit, and shell-forming mate- 
rial, giving the birds broken egg 


: shells to eat, improper and insuf- 


ficient nesting accommodation, 
which, of course, causes the birds 
to lay elsewhere —probably on the 
floor, where the eggs get pecked 
at and broken—want of occupation 


and amusement to pass away their 


time, the accidental breaking of an 
egg in the nest, and laying — soft 
eggs about the yard or run, 


The vice in question is contagi- 
ous, that is, one bird will quickly 
imitate another, and once a hen 
has tasted the contents of an egg 
she will continually be on the 
sharp look out for others, and in 
time become a confirmed ere ‘eater, 
the habit being far more easily 
acquired than cured. Immediately 
a poultry-keeper is aware that 
there are egg-eaters amongst his 
birds he should endeavour to dis- 
cover the culprits, the ‘best way. of 
doing this being to place an egg 
on the ground shortly after feeding; 
the fowls, and watch results. Birds 
that are not addicted to the habit 
will either take no notice or mere- 
ly roll it over, but the offending 
bird or birds will quickly have a 
hole through the shell and be tast- 
ing the contents. 


The quickest and safest way, of 
dealing with egg-eating hens that 
are of little value is to hill them, 
although other remedies may, of 
course, be tried. 


A favourite remedy for curing 
egg-eating hens is to take an or- 
dinary egg, blow out the contents, 
and fill the shell with a strong 
mixture of mustard and cayenne. 
Place the egg where the offending 
birds are likely to see it, and when 
the contents are tasted the effect 
upon the delinquents will be so 
startling that two or three doses 
are frequently sufficient to bring 
about a lasting cure. Cutting or 
filing a piece off the point of - the 
upper and lower beak of offending 
birds prevents them breaking the 
shells of the eggs; and placing a 
few china eggs in the nests. for the 
egg-eaters to peck at will some- 
times eflect a cure, as the birds get 
tired of pecking the hard surface 
with no satisfactory result. In 
vards where the vice is very pre- 
valent nests with false bottoms 
will be an effective remedy, but the 
best ‘cure ”’ is prevention of all 
inducement to acquire the habit. 


— 
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General Purpose Club. 

It is interesting to know that 
a scheme based on the suggestions 
originally made by Messrs. Iaurie 
and Manuel has now been brought 
into definite shape and the matter 
so far advanced that the whole 25 
pens required have been entered or 
guaranteed. It is understood that 
further entries for this “section at 
the next competition, can only be 
accepted from club members. If 
necessary we are told that about 
five more entries can be provided 
for. The drafting of the rules and 
conditions of entry has occasioned 
very considerable work and careful 
thought on the part of the com- 
mittee of the club, for which they 
are to be highly commended as are 


Messrs. Gibson, Smith, Manuel, 
and thg sec., Mr. A. Todd, for 
bringing about the present very 


satisfactory position. 
> RE EIR or 
Egg-Bound Hens. 


There are many causes for egg- 
binding. Abnormal size of eggs, 
general debility on part of hen, 
diminutive stature, as in bantams, 
and so on. Whatever may be the 
cause, its danger to life exists. 
The one great object is to get the 
egg away unbroken. Plenty of 
olive oil shou,d be poured into the 
cloaca, and the finger should be 
inserted, with a view to bring: the 
shell, without cutting or injuring 
the blrd. In the case of a  shell- 
less egg, it is advisable to prick 
the skin with a needle; its bulk 
will at once subside. The bird, 
feeling relief, will make an effort, 
and the tough membrane can be 
seized and drawn out, the cloaca 
alterwards being well cleansed with 
a diluted disinfectant. Egg-bound 
hens are generally discovered by 
their muffled-up appearance. It is 
best to place the bird in hot water 
and keep her there from ten to 
fifteen minutes, till the imuscles 
get soften and she has rested a 
while from all effort. Insert the 


finger behind the egg, and with the 


other hand the cloaca is opened as 
widely as possible, backward, over 
the protruding eg»; then a back- 
ward push from the finger of the 
other hand will generally start 
things, and, once started, the bird 
will herself help matters, and nine 
times out of ten the egg will be 
laid in the hand or water. Rinse 
the cloaca with a little diluted dis- 
infectant, which will help to allay, 
any inflammation that may arise. 
Place the bird on a warm nest for 
a few hours, by which time it will 
be recovered.—Exchange. 
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The Indian Game Fowl. 


An English breeder of this hand- 
some fowl writes :—‘ One of the 
greatest points inbreeding these 
fowls to remember is never to 
breed from any that are at all 
high on the leg. The natural ten- 
dency is always to go up, never to 
come down. But let it not be 
taken by ‘this I mean that one 
should kill off young birds showing 
length of thigh. That will dimin- 
ish as age and weight come on, so 
long as the shortness of shank is 
there. 


The most important thing in the 


Indian Game breed is type. All 
birds must be short in leg and 
back and very broad in front. A 


bird is not an Indian Game if he 
is high on the leg and long-back- 
ed. You must have type above all 
things. 


They do not require anything 
like the trouble that the light 
breeds do in the way of shelter 
from the sun and rain, nor are 
they the nuisance of the birds of 
the Mediterranean type with their 
big combs, which are always col- 
lapsing and falling over. Provided 
you start with healthy stock, they 
are hardy and very, easy to rear 
and one of the finest table fowls. 


=e ae 
Points Worth Studying. 


There are personal traits of char- 
acter which underlie success in any, 
business, and these must naturally 
be possessed or else acquired, be- 
fore we can look for the best re- 
sults from a man’s labours in 
poultry keeping. The poultry-keep- 
er must have application, patience, 
persistence and in every way be a 
hustler. Be on the look out for 
every new idea in your business. 


Keep strict accounts and records 
and study them. Do not begin 
too expensively. Remember that 
every shilling you put into the 
business is an interest-bearing fac- 
tor and must be accounted for out 
of your profits. 


Expensive or fancy buildings are 
not a necessity, but convenience of 


labour and proper conditions are. 
Make your plant cost as little as 
possible, but do not sacrifice con- 


venience or proper conditions under 
any circumstances ; above all, look 
after the details, for no de partment 
on the farm needs so close atten- 
tion to the many little details, or 
will suffer so ‘quickly for the lack 
of attention as poultry keeping. 


_ GARDEN 


AND: FIELD. 


\as its rival, 


Careful attention to. these littles, 
a love for the work, and a never 
failing will to succeed under any 
and every condition will bring you 


success. Never depend ‘on duck 

and never expect success till 

you have earned it. 
—————_o—__—- 


Geese. , 


Whilst there are nine breeds of 


domesticated geese, there are only 
two bred to any extent. The two 
varieties dre the Toulouse and the 
Embden. The former is a grey 
and white bird, the grey predomi 
inating, and is of a huge, massive 


5) 
appearance. it is the largest do- 


mesticated goose there is, and, like 


all large animals and birds, is 
somewhat slow in growth, where- 
the Embden, is a 
smaller bird, more rapid jin de- 
velopment. The Embden is pure 
white in colour, which makes it a 
greater favourite with 
people, as rather more can be ob- 
tained for the feathers. The eggs 
produced by the Embden are ra- 
ther larger than those of the Tou- 
louse, and are usually laid some- 
what earlier in the season. As far 
as number is concerned, however, 
the Toulouse has the advantage, 
generally laying from thirty-five 
to forty-five in a season. The 
Embden is a very persistent sitter 
and an excellent mother, whereas 
the Toulouse cannot be depended 
upon, frequently becoming restive 
and forsaking the nest. The quality 
of the Toulouse is not everything 
that can be desired, but this would 
be naturally expected, as large size; 
and fine quality do not often go 
together. The Mmbden, on _ the 
other hand, is of exceptionally 
fine quality, being full and rich in 
flavour, and of a fine texture. 


In reality geese are 
birds, and when given access to a 
good pasture are well able to sup- 
port themselves. In fact they will 
thrive better entirely 
stuff than upon either meals or 
grains. Unless one has an abun- 
dance of room, geese should not be 
tried, as it is almost useless keep- 
ing them in confinement. It is al- 


ways wise to realise one’s limita- 


tions as well as one’s opportuni- 
ties. 


erazing 


upon green_ 


some — 


that are in perfect health, 


cannot afford to be without. 
most all ailments are benefited by | 


In England many goose-farmers © 


are in the habit of srowing green 
crops merely for the geese, one of 
the best being oats. 


the geese are turned therein, and 
will thrive excellently upon the 
succulent green food. In Norfolk, 


When the, crop — 
is about toin. above the ground 


Pithere so matiy geese are raised 


equally as strong with or without. 


soon recover to their normal con- — 
dition by giving a dose of 


One of my 


is customary to feed off turni 

etc, by geese, in the same manner 
as sheep ; the birds eat the roots 
as close to the ground, and—what 
is equally 1a arn ett} they 


heen: 


Whilst a pond or ‘streets is no~ 
means necessary to the geese, it is 
adv antageous to allow. ‘them access 
to water in which they can swim, © 
but, it is not necessary to. ensure — 
fertile | eggs, and the germs are 


It should be remembered that — 
geese do not. attain maturity till 
they are two years old, 4nd the 
gander should not be under this — 
age. A Year-old bird should be | 
mated with two-year-old “geese, 
and vice versa. This will have a 
much better efiect upon the gos- — 
lings, making them hardier and — 
more vigorous, and Sains a them 
to ultimately attain a greater 
size. Only unrelated stock birds © 
should be used, and those onfy q 


The Value of Epsom Salts. q 
| 
i 


Whilst magnesium sulphate, or 
Epsom salts, cannot be claimed to 
be a panacea for all the diseases — q 
that poultry are heir to, it is un- | 
doubtedly one of the cheapest, and 4 
most efficacious remedies, and one | 
which breeders of healthy. poultry | 

Al 

Ks 
a dose of Epsom e salts, given | 
either in the drinking water or'4 
mixed with boiling water in the — 
soft food mornings, whilst im se-_ 
vere cases the best remedy is to 
dissolve half a  teaspoonful—the — 
correct dose for a single bird—in a — 
little hot water, and pour it down ~ 
the ailing bird’s throat. ‘Poultry © 
suffering from liver disease (easily — 
discernible by dark and _ purple- 
coloured combs), or over fat, will — 


som — 
salts once a day, , early i the © 
morning for preference, Bice seems. 
wonderfully to. brighten up all. 
fowls, and improve their blood, (asi 
will soon be evident from ‘the 
colour of their combs. Miiyif ee 


* Do you Keepieieocdy 
Druggist : “Yes, 
excellent prbpabation! q 
customers has been 


using it for the last fourteen year 
with very good Tene Agel ‘ 


Customer : 
corn-cure ??” 
Here is an 


Care of the Hair. x 
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aN Sie of beautiful hair may 
wwe expressed, as in the case of a 
complexion, in one word. 
Cleanliness, absolute and systema- 
tic, is essential for the girl who 
ishes- her “ crowning glory” to 
sive « its full complement of 
praise. ‘The average girl shampoos 
her head once a month—in some 
: cases, alas, once a week, and wash- 
es her brushes when she considers 
d | that: they require it. 


1 Beautiful hair : within, the 
i: reach of everyone. : 

The hair has two great enemies 
that combine for its destruction. 


heute is the present-day method of 
shampooing, the other is dust. 
_ Thousands of girls, night — after 


night, eather the dust of "the day 
on theitr brush, and the next morn- 
ine brush the dust back on their 
hair acain. ‘In this way it is no 
: difficult matter to keep a _ brush 
clean for a week or longer at the 
“expense of the hair, which is gra- 
dually hecomin~ net only a dust 
CBRE a germ trap. 


{ 


is — First Vital Step. — 
‘The deck ‘and the most vitally 


be important, step in the cultivation of 


beautiful hair is to wash the 
brushes every night. It does not 
entail much expenditure of ‘time. 


\ After’ ‘brushing the hair at nieht 
nout some boiling water in the 
basin. Add a piece of soda or a 
_ teaspoonful of liquid ammonia. 
Dab the brushes up and down in 
this for two ‘minutes. Stand them 
in cold water for five minutes. 
Shake well and put in a warm 
place to be drv by the morning. 
Once a week add qa teasvoonfnl of 
alum to the rinsing water, which 
tightens. and stiffens the bristles. 


os “Ruh_ ‘the suid oe the head with 
the finger-tips, until the scalp is 
aclow, for 15 minutes nightly. As 
"the blood is in this wav brought 
to the root of the hair, which 

_draws_ its nourishment ie this 
_ source. 


~The following is recormamemeied: 
te possible, use two brushes. 
Pocdecn the hair. Gently comb 
out all, tangles, and with the tins 
of. the fingers massave the whole 
; scalo. for a few minutes. | Tf the 


“hair be dry, which can be recoc- 
ised by ‘its harshness when touch- 


@ 


ed and, its lack of colour, dip 
fineers in some oil of sweet 
mine, and. massage as directed; 
but avoid smearing the oil in the 
hair itself. If the hair he greasy 
or stickv, the result of excessive 
perspiration from a relaxed condi- 
tion of the scalp, sprinkle the head 
with lotion of bergamot. You will 
soon learn to recoonise whether 
vour head requires food or tonic. 
Brush the hair thorouvhlv, ~ather- 
ine ny small strands and allowing 
the bristles to pass ticht throuch 
them. Do not plait the hair. 
Nicht is the time to induce a free 
circulation of air. Spread the hair 
out on your pillow when vou are 
in bed. If it be necessary to use 
curline pins, procure the very soft- 
est pattern, and avoid screwing 
them tightly acainst the head. 
Never use hot irons. ‘To those 
whose hair has a tendency ‘to curl 
naturally, which has heen frustrat- 
ed bv the use of artificial means, 
the above’ system will result in 
time in the curling vins being ban- 
ished from the dressing table. 


the 


— Too Much Shampooing. — 


The vexed question of shampoo- 
ine must be approached with cat- 
tion. The girl who is asked to 
wash her hair as seldom as possi 


ble, will he horrified, and consider : 


that all the principles of hvviene 
are beine set at naucht. And vet 
hundreds of cases in which the 
hair is thin, weak, and “ coming 


out in handfuls,’ may be traced 
back to the cause of excessive 
shampooing. It will be found if 


the brushes are washed evervw d-~ 
the hair will not require to he 
washed more often than once ‘in 


‘six weeks. 


When washine the hair use, if 
possible, rain water. If not, the 
water mav be softened by a 1 ttle 
borax. Avoid soda and ammonia, 
the effects of which are too drvin~. 
Beat up the white of an ev* to a 
snow. Add a tablespoonful of 
soap powder. Whisk all together. 
After rinsing the hair thorowrhlv, 
rub the evo mixture into the scalv. 


Rinse in several lots of warm 
water, and lastly »+1l a cold 
douche. Do not wrine the hair. 
Gently vress out the moisture. 
Drv with hot towels, but do tot. 
vo near a fire. If it be summer, 


so out in the sarden. The sun is 
the finest vossible hair restorer. 
When dry, brush the hair for five 
minutes. ‘Pour three drops of oil 


jas-’ 


-slights, 


ost 
of sweet jasmine on the palm of 
the hand. Dip the brush in this 
and gently stroke the hair, ‘This 
will induce a beautiful gloss with- 
out appearing too greasv. To make 
a good soap powder, callect all the 
scraps of soap. Dry them until 


thev are brittle. Put them in a 
cloth and crush with a flat, iron to 
a powder. After the hair is 
dressed, always smooth it with one 
one of the Japanese silk squares. 


‘ Don’t Grizzle. 


“Don't grizzle,’ used to be the fa- 
vourite expression of an old-fashioned 
nurse to any of her young charges 
who developed the depressing ten- 
dency to imagine themselves injured 
or to pose to their parents and small 
world as a martyr. 


Self-pity is at the root of all this 
sorrowing and theatrical trouble- 
mongering. People worry them- 
selves over trifles, brood over fancied 
injuries and injustices, till 
their imaginary wrongs make them 
feel like martyrs driven to the stake. 


It is so easy to delude oneself into 
the belief that the world has used us 
very ill. 


“Took in my face; my name is Might- 
have-been: 

I am also c:.!ed No More, Too Late, 
Farewell.” 


These two lines of Dante Rosetti 
furnish a complete key to the morbid 
brooding of a mind over troubles. 
It makes little dit erence whethel the 
sorrows have been real or imaginary. 
A tiny trouble can easily be manu- 


-facteured by the mind into a very real 


tragedy. Nearly everybody possesses, 
to a more or less degree, the capacity 
to create stories. Some put their 
woven fancies into serials or three- 
volume novols. Others make them- 
selves the centre of the plots whirh 
every brain, to some extent, amuses 
itself by imagining. 


Men, as a rule, are to busy to de- 
vote much time to creating situations 
in which—as in the game called 
“Nap”—the rules sometimes demand 
that one or more of the players 
shall “go misery.” 

S EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEI Senn 


The silo enables the farmer to 
preserve food which matures at a 
rainy time of the year, when dry- 


‘ing would be next to impossible. 


Home Hints. 


— Care of Silverware. — 


The housekeepers of fifty years 
ago considered it a careful house- 
wife’s duty to take care of her 
own silver or to direct its clean- 
ing, if left to a servant, In the 
busy life of the women of to- day 
time seems to be too precious to 
devote to such work, and know- 
ledge is made to take the place 
of labour in the intelligent house- 
hold. Instead of scouring, and 
rubbing, and polishing each piece 
of silver, the service may be clean- 
ed in a few minutes as effectively 
as if an hour or two hours were 
devoted. After each meal the sil- 
ver should be put in a clean cedar 
tub or dish-pan kept for thé pur- 
pose and covered with hot waeer, 
to which a teaspoonful of powder- 
ed borax is added, then taken out 
immediately and laid on a_ soft 
linen cloth, and each piece rubbed 
quickly with a piece of chamois 
skin. Silver should never be 
rubbed with flannel or cotton 
cloth. When not used it will be- 
come tarnished if exposed to light 

and air; therefore, to keep it in 
- good condition, each piece should 
be carefully wrapped in white tis- 
sue paper. Even plated ware!’ will 
assume a new dionity treated jn 
this manner, and will always look 
bricht and clean. 


— To Fase the Feet. — 


Tf you are trodbled with sore 
corns, do not fail to try the  fol- 
lowing treatment :—Soak the feet 
well at nicht in hot water, in 
which has heen dissolved a few 
ervstels of nermaneranate of npot- 
ash Then dry carefrllw. esnecially 
hetween the toes, and dust the 
skin in these narts freely with a 
mixture of tannic acid and horacic 
acid. Next morning wash careful- 
lv with nure soft soap and _ cold 
water. thorouchly drv, and powder 
with horacic acid. A viece of le- 
mon or a snlit raisin hound on a 
hard corn will very often cure it. 
The first annlication may produce 
soreness, but if treatment is per- 
sisted in a reasonable length of 
time a cure will likely be effected. 
Tf not, trv the followine rrenara- 
tion :-—Thirty grains of salicvlic 
acid and five grains of Indian 
hemp ; to he dissolved in half an 
ounce of collodion. 


— The “ Little Things’ in House- 
keeping. — 

How few women realise the true 

value of attention to the details 

of their owkr, A man in business 
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gives to them his careful. consider- 
ation, but a housekeeper often, 
from ‘lack of time, perhaps, or phy- 
sical strength, will neglect’ what 
she feels is the triviel part of the 
machine work. 


This is a mistake + better under- 
taka less and do it thoroughly. 
The people who do: great 
things are those who have given 
attention to the little ones as 
well. It is doubtful if a genuine 
success in life can be achieved 
without attention to little things, 
for neglect of them gives the im- 
pression of unreliability, a reputa- 
tion fatal to any kind ar achieve- 
ment. ‘‘ Want, of time jis a mo- 
dern fiction olihly om>loved hy 
those» who rarely put anv portion 
of their sixteen waking hours to 
any useful purpose. 


— Reat Ladyhood, »— 


A lady is a gentlewoman~ on 
every occasion and under all cir- 
cumstances ; she does not resetve 
fine manners for special people and 
special occasions. adyhood is 
not an outside veneer or polish 
which may readily be rubbed off 
by contact or attrition with the 


world, but is ingrained. Acquired 
good manners are better than 
none, but unless there is a solid 


foundation of mentleness and kind- 
ness behind them they are apt to 
wear badly when suhijected to 
strain. When in unnvleasant dilem- 


mas the lady proves it by never. 


forgetting what is due to herself 
and others under the  cirecum- 
stances; she does not lose her 
temner and make use of languace 
to be regretted afterwards; she 
also makes allowance for the 
transeressor, and causes herself to 
be respected. ! 
— Hints on Food. — 

To enjoy a natural apnetite, the 
following dietetic hints shovld be 
taken into consideration :—Discard 
all condiments and eat food ovre- 


pared as simply as possible. Mas- 
ticate the food thoroughly, allow- 
ing it to remain in the mouth 


until the delicate natural flavors 
of the food are developed. A larve 
variety of foods should not be 
eaten at one meal. Avoid © care- 
fully the use of much nid, espe* 
cially cold fluids at meals. Many 
persons are better for discarding 
all drinks at meals. 


— Coffee Fissence. — 


Four o7. coffee, one vint water. 
Place coffee in a muslin bae and 
pour slowly over it the boiling 
water, Then bring. the coffee to 


spoons of this to a. breakfast cup 


simmering point, but. ‘int oN 1 
boil. Strain and put in a 
dry bottle, cork well, and ~ 
keep for several days. 


of hot milk. Pour another thr 
teacups of boiling water slowly on — 
the grounds, and keep to use”) 
stead of water next time essence 
is to be made. Boil it, and pour — 
on the same way as. when using | 
water. In this way. a ‘better ° 
coffee will be ortan a Ros yt 


— Cake of he Feet. eae 


The best treatment for tired feet — 
is a nightly foot bath in tepid — 
water, to which a handful of bran 
has been added. Stand in cold 
water for two minutes afterwards, 
There should be a freanent chance, 
of footweag, and the shoes and 
stockings should be chaneed unon_ 
coming in from the street. The 
feet need a great deal of ventila- 
tion, and for this reason a chanoe — 
of footwear is very advisable. It — 
is a good practice, if von can, to — 
keep several vairs of shoes’ ready — 


for wear. Jt is a little more ex- — 
nensive at first, but it is cheaner 
in the end. The shoes will last ~ 
longer. 4 


— The Colour of the Bars, — — ; 


With the craze for ear-rines j 
women have swddenlv discovered - r 
that. small and delicately-shaned | . 


as their ears may he, one essential 
element of beantv is missine when 
these useful features lack colour. | 
A woman with pale ears can be — 
safely set down as one whose heart 
is hard to reach. while she whose. 
ears are mink. olane the curled 

rims and down~ lohes. is a crea-") 
ture of svmnathetic and resnonsive 
temperament. More imnoortent stillj — 
a well-coloured ear is as becoming — 
as,a rosv cheek, and, in conse- — 
avence, many a scrunulors cirl — 
who wonld scorn to even dust her _ 
cheek with nowder, thinks it no- a 
evil to slightly rouse her ears till 

thev elow with a delicate pink — 


colour. | : 
— Care of the Piano. Ba her ‘i 

A prim little lady, who js not “g 
duite an old maid, has the | best’) 


kept instrument I know of, says a 
lady writer, and this is the secret. Y 
Whenever she swebps the varlour : 
she never’ fails to spread a ready ry 
bleached sheet over the top and 
pin it down around the edoe and — i 
corner. This is allowed to stav 
on until things are richted, and 
everv narticl of dust removed. — 
When daily fires are kindled they” 

use the parlour as a sitting room. \ 


The Reheat is not removed. Her 
east parlour windows open out 
os over the side walk, and when a 
_ dusty ‘spell comes on the sheet is 
again retained. We all know that 
_ the ordinary wool or felt cover is 
@ a veritable dust strainer, and 
that new domestic article is al- 
most airtight as well as dust- 
_ proof; hence the protection is 
plainly understood. The idea of a 
domestic cover may not sound ar- 
tistic, vet this one was so grace- 
fully pinned that it was more or- 
_ namental than unsichtlv. Jt occurs 
to me that more fastidious girls 
might make these protective covers 
‘of white duck or imitation linen, 
work coarse figures or borders in 
coarse stitch, using white thread, 
or simply finish the edge with 
cotton or brown linen fringe. 


» 
4 


— To Make Bay Rum. — 


Infuse 2b. of fresh bay leaves in 
I gallon of white rum. Tet it 
stand for a month. Stir the leaves 
occasionally by rocking the jar, 
which must b? kept tightly corked 
the whole time. Afterwards strain 
off and bottle. 


— Mouth Wash. — | 


For the sore mouths from which 
infants and young children often 
suffer the following is an-excellent 
remedy :—Boak a little same in hor 

- water, strain it, and add to half a 
cup of the liquor a small vinch of 
powdered alum or borax. Sweeten 
it with a spoonful of honey, and 
bathe the mouth frearently with 
the syrup. 


Save all orange and emon peels 
_and place them in a saucepan filled 
with sufficient weak svrup to cover 
them on a very slow fire. Tyeave it 
to simmer slowly for some hours, 
and reveat for two or three eve 

ings (when the kitchen fire is slo a | 
making the syrup stronver each 
time, till transparent and tender. 
; _ Place in a tin box and use as rer 
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CHARLES HONES, Proprieter 
(Late of Theatre Royal Hotel). 
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— Potato Souffle. — 


Bake some good large potatoes 
in their skins. When done scoop 
out the floury part and rub it 
through a sieve; weigh it, and to 
each pound of potatoes add four 
ounces of sifted sugar, four ounces 
of butter, a pint of hot milk, and 
the grated rind of a lemon. Beat 
till auite smooth; add the vyolks 
of eges and the whites beaten to 
a stiff froth. Have ready a cake 
tin well buttered: tie buttered 
paper round it outside to come 
high, and so prevent ‘the souffle 
from overflowing. Bake in a quick 
oven for twenty minutes. 


— Salmon with Mayonnaise 
Sauce, — 


Lift some salmon out of the tin 
very gently so that it may not 
break into small pieces. Drain, 
sprinkle wth a little pepper, and 
gecover with mayonnaise sauce. For 
this break the volk of an evo into 
a pudding basin, add a pinch of 
salt, Pepper, and dry mustard « 
pour in drop by drop some good 
salad oil until the mixture be- 
comes quite thick, then diute it 
to the consistency of thick cream 
with vinegar. 


— Custard Tart. — 


Tine a larve vlate with pas- 
try, either puff or short crust. 
Beat up three egos, strain them 
to a pint of milk, sweeten and 
flavour to taste. Bake in a mode- 
tate oven for about three-quarters 
of an hour. 


— Fish Cakes. — 


A tin of salmon will make nice 


cakes. Mix it with an equal quan- 
titv of mashed potatoes, season 
with pepper, salt, cayenne, finel<- 


chonped parsley, and moisten with 
a beaten-1n evr. Form into halls 
of equal size, and flatten these into 


cakes. Eoo and bread-crumb, and 
frv in deep, hot fat. Garnish with 
parslev. 


— Maud Pudding. — 


Cream two ounces o] butter, add 
duarter of a pound of castor sucar, 
four eses, and beat for ten min- 
utes : stir in six ounces of sifted 
flour, and add a little milk if ne- 
cessary. Bake in a buttered 
mould, hollow in the centre. When 
the vudding is cold turn it out. 
pour the syrup from a tin of 
apricots over it, so that it may 
soak through, and pile the apri- 
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cots in the centre; cover with 
whipped creany. 
— Fish in Sauce. — 
Flake up some cooked whitle fish, 


having first freed it from skin and 
bone. Mix it with white sauce, 
anda well-beaten egg. Form into 
cayenne. Put the mixture into a 
fire-proof dish, sprinkle over with 
bread-raspings and small pieces 
of butter, and bake for fifteen min- 
utes, 


— Meat Cake. — 
Mince any cold beef or _ beef- 
steak, and mix it with an equal 


weight of bread crumbs; add a 
little very finely-chopped onion and 
parsley, a little stock, seasoning, 
anh a well-beaten ego. Form into 
a cake, and fry in dripping. About 
an ounce will be sufficient. This 
may be served with or without 
brown sauce. 


— Victoria Soup. — 


Take half a pint of lentils, a 
quart of stock, an ounce of butter, 
a bunch of herbs, fried croutons, a 
gill of milk, some boiled oreen 
peas. Soak the lentils overnight 
in cold water, put them in a stew- 
pan with the butter and bunch of 
herbs, and fry for five minutes over 
a gentle heat; add the stock, and 
cook till the lentils are quite soft. 
Remove the herbs, and pass the 
soup through a sieve; re-heat, add 
the milk, seasoning to taste, and a 
pinch of powdered mint. Put in 
the fried croutons and: peas at the 
last moment, and serve. 


— Lobster on Toast. — 


Melt an ounce of butter in a 
small saucepan, and put two 
ounces of tinned lobster through 
a wite sieve: add the yolks of 
two eges to the butter, and stirr 
well over a gentle fire for a minute 
or two till the eges have thicken- 
ed and the mixture is hot, but 
not boiling: then stir in the lob- 
ster and a tablespoonful of cream. 
Season well with penner, salt, and 
cavenoe. Make a larve ‘slice of 
toast, cut it into fingers, cover 
each finger with a thick Inyer of 
the preparation, and put into a 
hot oven for two or three min- 


utes. Serve at once. 
— Collared Tongue. — 
Trim the tongue, rub it over 


with salt, and leave it for twenty- 
four hours. Wash 6ff the salt, and 
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cover the tongue with brine. This 
is made by boiling two pounds of 
salt, an ounce and a half of salt- 
petre, half a pound of sugar, and 
six quarts of water for half an 
hour. It should be skimmed care- 
fully, and when cold it is ready. 
A much smaller quantity in the 
same proportion will be sufficient 
to cover the meat. Turn the tongue 
everv day for a fortnight. Wash 
it, put it in cold water, and boil 
gently for about three hours. Skin 
the toncue while hot. If itis not. re- 
quired hot for a meal roll it round. 
tightly, with the tip of the tongue 
in the centre, and press it into a 
round cake tin of suitable size, 
with a plate and a heavy weight 
on top. The tongue can be turned 
out when cold. 


— Tasty Breakfast Dish. — 


Take a piece of butter abot the 
size of an egg, some cold oiled 
rice, salt, penver, a little cnion or 
tomato. Cut up any cold pieces 
of meat, beef, ham, tongue, or cold 
sausages into shreds, put into 
stewnan, and let it become heated, 
stirring well, and serve very hot. 


————————_@o___—_ 


Tomato Recipes. 


Tomatoes form an imnortant ele- 


ment of modern cooterv, taking 
their nlace as vevetatle, salad, 
souns, purees, and sauces for 


meats, macaroni, etc. 


— Tomato Fritters. 


Cut the tomatoes in thick slices, 
drv carefully on a towel, and dip 
in a batter made with 1 egg, % 
cun flour, % teasnoon baking pow- 
der, and a pinch of salt. Fry 
brown in boiling fat. Take up care- 
full’ and serve at once. 


— Tomato Salad. — 


Peel solid rine tomatoes, cut in 
thick slices, sprinkle with finelv- 
minced onion, season with salt 
and pepper, and pour over a dress- 
ing made with 2 tablespoons Sep- 
pelt’s vinerar and 4 tablespoons 
melted butter. Serve on lettuce 
leaves. 

— Broiled Tomatoes. 

Cut firm, larve tomatoes in thick 
slices, season with salt and pepver, 
and broil quickly over a clear fire. 
Serve on rounds of buttered toast 
with little bits of butter on each 
slice of tomato. 


— Fried Tomatoes. — 


Cut 6 tomatoes in large slices, 
dip in fine breadcrumbs, and fry 
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with 3 very thinly-sliced onions in 
2 tablespoons butter. Delicious with 
steak. 


— Tomatoes with Salmon. — 


Cut a slice from the blossom 
end-of the tomatoes and scoop 
out the pulp carefully. Fill with 
nicely-seasoned canned salmon, 
moistened with a little melted but- 


ter. Cover with the slica again, 
and bake for half an hour. Serve 
hot. 3 
— Tomato Jam. — 
Select sound, firm tomatoes. 


Throw them into boiling water for 
a minute or two and then  re- 
move their skins. Put them into 


a preserving kettle, and let ‘cook 
slowly until they are quite soft, 
then rub them through a sieve 


with a wooden spoon. Next weich 
the pulp, and to each vound allow 
I tb. of loaf suear and the erated 
rind and juice of two lemons. Put 
all these ineredients back into the 
preserving kettle, and boil anickly 
until the jam looks clear. Put in 
dry jars, and when cold cover. > 


— Tomato Figs. 


Scald and skin small-sized toma- 
toes. To every 8th. add 3 ths. 
brown sugar. Cook slowly with- 
out adding any water until the 
sucar venetrates, and the fruit 
looks clear. Take.out, svread on 
dishes, and drv in the sim, snrink- 
ling on a little syrup while drving. 
Pack ‘in jars with layers of pow- 


dered sugar between, and cover 
tichtlv. These will keep any 
leneth of time, and are an excel- 
lent substitute for figs. 
— Stewed Tomatoes. — 
Select tomatoes carefully, use 


only good, solid, fleshy ones, scald 
by dipning for a minute or two 
in boiling water to loosen skin, 
and divide the tomatoes if very 
large. Put themin a_ porcelain 
lined kettle, and add enough onion 
juice or chopped onion to taste. 
Use one small onion to two gal- 
lons of tomatoes, and a half tea- 
spoon of celery seed, eipht or ten 
peppercorns and a_ tablespoon of 
salt. Boil until the tomatoes are 
as thick as are usually served on 
the table, then pour them into 
clean iars, put on the rings and 
cover loosely. Set the jars in the 
boiler, and fill. to two ‘thirds 
height of jars with water about 
the temperature of the jars of to- 
matoes, warm if they are warm, 
cold if they are not. Bring to a 
boil and boil ten minutes. Re- 
move at once from boiler and 
tighten covers. F 


— Tomato Puree for Soups and — 
Sauces. — 


_ Cut up sound tomatoes and boil — 
in an enamel or porcelain kettle till 


thoroughly soft. Strain and wash © 
through a cofandar, then through _ 
a fine sieve. Return to the kettle 
and add for two gallons of toma- 
toes the following :—1 tablespoon 
salt, 12 peppercorns, % teaspoon 
celery seed, 1 small onion chopped, 
2 bay leaves, 6 cloves, 6 allspice, 
1 bunch parsley. Cook slowly un- 
til tomatoes are thick, then turn 
into jars and finish as in precedin 
recipe. To use these tomatoes :— 
For soup, add an'equal quantity of 
soup stock, butter and flour to 
thicken, and +a few drops, if one 
likes it, of kitchen bouquet. For 
tomato bisque add a salt spoon of 
soda to the tomato heated, then 
an equal quantity of hot milk, 
thickened with butter and flour 
and serve immediately. For a 
sauce for chops, cutlets, fish, etc., 
merely heat tomatoes and thicken 
with browned flour and butter. 
A little left over gravy or ‘soup 
may also be added with © advan- 
tage. 


— Tomatoes Whole for Salad. — 


Carefully select tomatoes of 
globular shape which will just slip 
through the mouth of the jar. 
Scald and skin them as _ directed 
for stewed tomatoes, take out the 
stem and core and slip the toma- 
toes gently into jar. The day 
before stew a smoll quantity of 
tomatoes until soft and then set 
the kettle aside to cool and settle. 
Then following mornine carefully 
pour off all the clear liquid float- 
ing on the top, strain it through 
a jellv bag, and boil it for a few 
minutes with onion, bay leaves, 
celery seed, pepper corns and 
parsley, then cool it and use it to 
fill the jars of whote tomatoes. 
The jars are covered with rubbers 
adjusted and placed in the boiler 
with cold water. Bring to a boil 
and boil ten to twelve 
only. Remove immediately from 
the boiler. When wanted to serve, 
drain off the juice, thicken with 
gelatine’ and use it to imbed the 
tomatoes either single or to~vethcr. 


———_@—__—_—_—_———- 


“ Hallo! Chumley, where did 
ou get that black eye?’ ‘Oh 
Only a lover’s quarrel.” ‘‘A: lover’s 
dee. You don’t mean to say 
your'girl did that to you?” “Oh, 
mo! It was her old lover, I 
mean.”’ 


\ 


minutes — 


ay . 
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yy s/f ‘ . . 
yy tings in moist 
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Reminders for February. 


“Sow pansy and stock seed. 


Pot on variegated leaf begonias. 


Strike dahpne and azalea_ cut- 
tins.” > 
Layer any carnations that are 


available. 


Lift any daffodils that remain in 
the ground. 


Prick out seedling gloxinias, pe- 
,tunias, and cyclamen. 


Root cuttings of the  verbenas 
that you wish to keep. 


Take out all the old sweet peas, 
and get the ground ready for sow- 
ing another hatch of seed. 


-Ranunculas seed can be sown 
now. So can anemone. WHither 
should be sown in rich ground in 


beds, where the young bulbs can” 


be let remain for flowering during 
next August. . 
; Fs 
Crimson King, Queen Alexa fara 
and Beauty of Nice are thre of 
the best stock. Victoria is a | ex- 
cellent white. ( 


| 
seed in 

nlants) and 
planting) out 


Sow new  delphinium © 
boxes. Buy seedino 
vot them up for 
later. 


os Heliotrope cuttines taken! from 
the young tops strike teadily if 
placed under glass. 5; 


Continue planting bouvardias, 
and cut back all the plants which 
have flowered, so as to bring on 
another good crop of blossom, 


Try striking thin young shoots 
from any young dahlias. Select 


pieces that are not 
y» below a joint, let the two lowest 
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hollow, cut 
leaves remain, and insert the cut. 
sand under glass. 
up when rooted, to make 
bulbs in readiness for next season. 


Bordeaux mixture is used against 


any of the carnation fungus 
troubles. 
Keep the flower buds regularly 


picked from all geranium cuttings, 


as they weaken the plants if ak 
lowed to mature. 
The yellow colouring in violet 


leaves is caused by what is known 
as Mosaic disease. The trouble 
does not affect the flowering. 


With all of the very fine seeds 
it is advisable to sow thinly so as 
to give the seedlings a igood chance 
of feeling their feet. Crowding 
restricts growth. 


Salvias are propagated profes- 
sionally by removing the old plants 
into a glass-house in the early 
winter for the purpose of growing 
the soft-wooded shoots, which are 
taken and rooted in sand. In this 
}way a big stock can be raised at 


{ very little expense. 


Some people complain about the 
premature wilting of their flowers. 
Much of the trouble comes from 
cutting flowers after a hot day 


instead of doing the gathering 
eatly in the morning, when | the 
blooms are crisp and fresh. In 


summer time it is well to immerse 


- or stand everything in water for 


some hours before packing or ws- 
ing. Anythine with a brittle stem 
should be broken instead of being 
cut. The break exposes more of 
the surface, and allows the flower 
to absorb water quicker than if a 
simple cross cut is made. 


Rhodes grass is a great ‘‘ stand- 
by.’ Get it once going and no 
drought will kill it. 
should be sown purposely for use 
as a decorative grass, as the heads 
go well with roses or other flow- 
ers. 


‘to be desired. 


‘will give you blooms in 


A little seed 


A dry lawn that has to jbe soak- 
ed would be better treated to a 
flooding from the end of the hose, 
and not sprinkled. Tie the end 
up in an old bag, and turn the 
tap on full power. Move the bag 
from place to place as required. 
Tying the end up prevents the 
force of water wearing the surface 
into tholes and it saves water. 


A mulch of manure gives lately 
planted seedlings a great help for- 
ward. It acts as a cooler to the 
surface and provides liquid food 
every time a watering is done. 


Someone asks if sweet pea seed 
saved from their own plants would 
be worth holding. Yes. You stand 
a chance of getting some nice vari- 
eties for ordinary garden work. 
For the best of show stock you 
must depend on seed saved by ex- 
pert hands. 


When spreading new manure on 
the surface of a bed for a mulch 
keep it away from the stems of 
the. plants until the heat has gone 
out of thé material. Even after 
that don’t stack the manure too 
deep. Anything above three inches 
is likely to heat. 


Procure a package of ranunculus 
seed and sow it aleng a border or 
in a bed of nice rich, friable soil. — 
Ask for the asiaticus,variety. This 
is a poppy-like bloom, with a 
very wide range of colour, and a 
hahyit of flowering: that leaves little 
Sow the seed light- 
ly, and cover it with some sand 
short manure. Bring the young 
plants on by constant attention. 
Don’t let them lag behind. The 
better the growth in the early 
stage the greater display of flow- 
ers later on. Sowing seed now 
August 
next. The seedlings transplant 
very readily. You, put them back 
a bit through the shift. We have 
moved plants of various sizes with- 
out any great injury. 


Where a big cluster of rose-buds 
are being carried on one stem, 
pinch out.the centre one so as to 
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bring all the satelites out together. 
Pull your flowers in bud and 
throw them into a tub ‘of water to 
await the setting up. Five o’clock 
in the morning is the best time of 
day to gather roses. ‘Then the 
flowers are only an hor or two 
over their beauty sleep. 


Gladioli may be lifted just as 
soon as the flower spikes have 
dried out. The bulb is hardy full 
grown, but it is quite big enough 
for taking up, if you are anxious 
to use the ground for any other 
purpose. If not pushed for room 
let the plants dry right out. Don’t 
break the stem off until they are 
quite brown. Sow any seed that 
you have at once. Provide a very 
rich light bed to get as much size 
as possible into the seedling 
bulbs. 


Many of the newer lawn mowers 
are made to cut closer by adjust- 
ing the bottom blade against 
which the cutters revolve. On each 
end of this piece of steel you will 
find two screws. Manipulate these 
to suit your purposes. One brings 
the blade closer to the cutter, 
while the other widens the gap. 


People who own cows might 
tether them up, or keep them ina 
paddock all night, instead of al. 
lowing them to wander round the 
suburb, raiding gardens after dark. 
It is hard to lose the whole of 
one’s flowers to a cow, or two and 
a ‘‘poddy ”’ calf who usually tram- 
ple down a lot more than they 
eat. When you find cows in your 
grounds—pound them ! 


American rosegrowers use 2% 
tablesnoonfuls of Paris green and 
ath. of brown sugar, to about a 
barrel of water, as preventative 


spray against thrip on roses. Fre- 
quent syrinoings are ‘given, be- 
sinning with the first anpearance 


of the buds. *and from that right 
on to the flowering. The Paris 
sreen poisons the foliage against 
the insects. 


When men and women carden for 
‘love thev are not much off the 
nath which leads to real success 
in life. Not the success which is 
huilt of pound, shillings and pence, 
but that more lastine satisfaction 
which. snrines from the inner heart 
where all the best of the man and 
womanhood lingers. 


Sow any gladioli seed in ’ rich, 
Yieht soil, and let the young seed- 
lings have all the water and en- 
couragement they need, 


Leaf-eating caterpillars are troub- 
lesome. Arsenate of lead or Paris 


green in very weak solution will 
clear the pests. 
Hydrangeas are still holding 


their lovely blue and pink heads 
together. Don’t let them wilt for 
the want of a good soaking. The 
dry weather will end their flower- 
in days quickly, if you are not 
watchful. 


Carnations which have been lay- 
ered, and those which have _ re- 
cently been planted out, should be 
looked after and watered regularly, 
so as to get good flowering wood 
for the winter blooming season. 
Keep the ground open, and water 
frequently. 


Poor quality bulbs are not as a 
rule good flowers. Buy good 
stock, and plump stock. 


Pansies can be kept in flower 
from June to January, after which 
they are best taken out. 


A mixture made with Calvert's 
earbolic soft soap is used success- 
fully by English rosarians against 
mildew in Toses. 


Gladioli bulbs should not be cut 
away from the foliage - until the 
leaves are quite dry. Pack in dry 
sawdust rather than expose the 
bulbs to the air. 


Carnations. should not be  over- 
fed. As plants for forcine they 
are not good subjects. A good 
steady feeding such as can be 
supplied by old cow manure, but 
no. cramming, in what they re- 
quire. 


' Mr. J. H. Pemberton, writing re- 
cently to the ‘' Gardeners’ Chroni- 


cle”? on the subject of mildew, 
says that wherever yon find it 
persistently infectine the plants 


you. can be certain that the root 
action is defective. There is no- 
thing like good cultivation and 
strone feeding as a mildew preven- 
tative. 


Tt is difficult to get a competent 
gardener. The man who knows 
but little loses the vlants through 
ignorance, while here and there 
a skilful but dishonest gardener 
makes awav with his emovloyer’s 
soods for his own benefit. On 
more than one occasion the same 
complaint has been made. UWn- 
fortunately there are men in 
everv trade pvurpvoselv for all thev 
can “make,” <A gardener without 
a heart for his plants is a. worth- 
Jess individual at anv time. Add 
dishonesty to his failines and you 
have someone to avoid, 


Very good auriculas have been 


Auriculas and Primulas. 


al hie 


— The Auricula. — 


A very few years ago “this flower 
was very little known in Austra- 
lia, Folks who knew it were im- 
bued with the idea that the  cli- 
mate was quite unsuitable for it. 
It is a plant that ishes in 
cold climates, certainly ; but here 
one sees some very good speci-- 
mens. The first essential is suit- 
able soil, and once one has master- 
ed what sort this plant really re- 
quires, the rest is eect. easy. 


— Suitable Soil. — 
/ 


If one possesses a woodshed 
(and the majority of folks do), one 
can always muster a few buckets 
of soil where perhap’s one’s - fire- 
wood has been deposived. The next 
requisite is some old dry cow 
cakes, which can generally be pro- 
cured. I have many a time ob- 
tained a small sack of these for 
the modest sum of threepence ; and 
just allowed them to lie ina corner 
near the compost heap. If it is 
warm weather they will soon dry 
and be fit for breaking up and 
mixing with the woody soil. Then 
from the bottom of the compost 
heap take some well-rotted leaf 
manure and a few  shovelfuls of 
clear sand. . Mix all well together 
and let it lie for a few weeks, 
turning it well over occasionally, 
and it will soon be found ready for 
one’s auriculas; and not only for 
them, but this” particular soil will 
be found suitable for primulas, 
primroses, and diverse other plants, — 
grown from seed. This seed should a 
be planted in soil which has ben a 
well prepared. If you are getting 
a small cocoa box ready for seed, 
make it slightly richer by putting 
in extra leaf and cow manure. 


e 


— Method of Sowing. — 


Auricula seed does not need 
burying in the old-fashioned me- 
thod, but rather sprinkling on the — 
surface of the small flat box. Then — 
a little fine sand is sprinkled over 
it very sparsely. Water most ten- 
derly. Directly the tiny — green, ig 
heads - appear, sprinkle a little 


more fine sand, and when they 
push their way through that 
again, sprinkle some fine wood 
ashes, well broken up and refined, — 
so as not to choke the little 
seedlings. If the seed. is planted 


now, the little plants should be? 
ready for transferring to open ; 
beds by the beginning of August, 


box with soil and keep the lid 
well closed on the soil for a few 


days till it Js well warmed. en 
the seeds, and for at least 
renty-four hours keep the flat 


poden lid closed, after that prop- 
ping it open. The soils gets nice- 
y warmed by this method, and 
the seed germinates all the sooner. 
Pre tect them from the wind and 
inclement weather, far although 
these plants require exposure and 
light, still they need to be guard- 
ed from extreme heat, wind, or 
cold, <Auriculas are essentially an 
English plant, and it is just one 
of those curious things so often 
found in gardening, that the feed- 
ing they like best of all is liquid 
manure made from shedp dung, ‘but 
4 paot too strong. is zai 
- Auriculas have a great tem lency 
to throw out a number of suckers 
or weak offshoots. These should 
| always be broken very briskly off, 
so that there is not any brusing 
; to the parent plant. Directly this 

is done, it is well to apply a little 
, ‘fine. charcoal to the place where 
these suckers have been taken 
from. Otherwise these will often 
become like a wound. The char- 
coal acts as an antisentic  trec-. 


-ing.. ~In watering auriculas, the 
Peay should “be well irrigated 
only. Then, again, splendid 


plan is after these plants — have 

been in the pots, say, six or seven 
months. loosen well the surface 
soil and shake it well out, and 
then fill uv acain with fresh soil 
from ‘the comnost heap. ‘The auri- 
cula makes a lovely nae plant: 


ae Varieties. — : 
3 - ‘There is one particular variety 
of the auricula, which bears the 
naine of ‘‘ Dusty Miller.”’ It és ex- 
tremelv lovely unless the bloom is 
touched. and then it is spoilt, for 
the surface of the flower is cov- 
ered like a butterfly’s wing, with a 
ort. of sheep or nowder, and the 
very touch of one’s finver on +3 
‘brings it all off, and so detracts 
from the beauty of this variety. 
There are many other sorts. That 
called the green-edged is pretty, 
§ but the silver-edged is rarely beau- 
‘tiful. There is a very pretty one 
of the old-fashioned lavender shade, 
_w th a dark purplish ring around 
pute. ‘When I was a child this bore 
very appropriate name of 
anny’s brocade,” and the Bo- 
ani al gardens boasted some ex- 
quisite plants of this variety. 
one has even a very small 
p it is such an easy matter to 


at idea is to fill one's “flat 
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‘int Jit 
divide it and propagate some of 
the side plants. The trouble is, of 
course, the long, dry summer. 

— Pritnulas. — 

There is not much doubt about it, 
but as a pot plant the primula 
takes a lot of beating. Hveryone 
seems to have a soft spot for itt, 
for it certainly is a brave, sturdy 
little plant; its blossoms are so 
dainty and sweet, and its pretty 
leaves are a model in themselves, 
Primulas are so very, very easily 
grown from seeds, and these are 
not really expensive. They need just’ 
the same sort of soil as the auri- 


cula and primrose tribe, and are 
undoubtedly the hardiest of all 
these flowers. It is wonderful in 
Melbourne how one sees these 
plants growing, and in _ flower 
most of the year, but, of course, 
they are not the same _ plants. 


Growers now have conceived the 
happy notion of sowing month by 
month, and so ensuring a continu- 


ous succession of flowering pot 

plants of this delicate colouring 

blossom.—Exchange. ~ 
Primroses, &c. 

Many of the poets rave about 


the dainty primrose. ‘The cowslip 
and oxslip are so very nearly allied 


to this charming little flower, for 
they all need exactly the same 
treatiment, for while the prim- 
rose grows on a single stem, the 
others have several blossoms on 
- one stalk. Spenser, one of the 
poets, must have been very fond 


of the primrose, for he wrote these 
fairy lines about it :— 


Sweet is the Primrose that peeps 
beneath the Thorn ; 

She is the rose and glory of the 
day, : : 

And mine the Primrose in 
lowly shade. 


the 


Shakespeare writes very pensive- 
ly about it— 


Thou 


_ With fairest flowers, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. 
shalt not lack 


. The flower that’s like thy face, pale 


primrose. 


Disraeli made the primrose the 
flower of the hour in England. 
After his death some of the dames 
of the Primrose Teague inaugurat- 
ed the great Primrose Day, when 
thousands of primroses are gather- 


ed and purchased and laid on the 


statue erected to his memory. 


% 
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Many folks say they can never 
distinguish a primrose from a cow- 
slip, but there is a tremendous dif- 
ference in the size of the blossoms 
alone, apart from the former hav- 


ing a single stalk for each flower. 
The same’ treatment, though, in 
growing may be meted out to 
these three members of this tribe, 


viz., primroses, cowslips, and ox- 
slips, and they are all admirable 
flowers for lasting, once they are 
plucked. I have often known 


these blossoms to keep.fresh for a 

fortnight or longer. Shakespeare 

in speaking of ccowslips in Is 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ ces- 

cribes them as “fairy favours.” 

He says: 

I must go and seek some dew- 
drops here, 

And hang a pearl in 
slip’s ear. 


every cOow- 


———————__e—_____—_ 


Polyanthus. 


Many people persist in calling 
them ‘coloured primroses.’’ The 
rich brown and yellow colouring is 
very like the cowslip and oxslip in 
form, and has the foliage and fra- 


grance of the primrose, the poly- 
anthus clumps are easily separ- 
ated and are rapid growers. They 


are pretty happy ‘and contented in 
a soil that suits the auricula, but 
are decidedly, hardier than that 
flower. Keat says of them in his 
well known poem, “Hndymion’’ :— 


Oft have I'‘brought thee flowers, on 
their stalks set 
live sweet primroses, 

velvet 
Edges them round, and they have 
golden jets. 


but dark 


Right well must this poet have 
known his polyanthus, for he des- 
eribes it so well and truly. 


— Polyanthus Primroses. — 


If the seed be fresh it is not at 
all hard to raise. Put an inch 
of drainage in a 12in. seed pan and 
fill it up to within half an inch of 
the rim with leaf mould and sand. 
sifted through a medium-sized 
sieve. Water with a fine can, and 
some two hours later, when the 
pan has drained, sow the seed as 
evenly and thinly over the surface 
as possible, and cover lightly with 
some sifted leaf mould. Water 
again and cover with a sheet of 
glass. The pan must not be 
placed where the direct rays of the 
sun may shine upon it, but stand 
it in the shade. It will scarcely 
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want but one or two waterings till 
the seed germinates, which should 
be in about a fortnight. 


When the seedlings have four 
leaves prick them off into a box 
or pot, well drained, and having a 
soil composed of leaf mould, loam, 
and sand in it. Here they may 
be kept until their leaves cover 
the top of the pot, when they may 
be repotted off singly into thumb 


pots or into a nursery bed, and 
from thence into permanent  posi- 
tions. 

In raising plants from seed, even 


good seed, there is bound to bea 
certain percentage of worthless 
blooms, and these being inferior in 
color or form, should be taken up 
as soon as their uselessness is de- 
termined. The dirty purply colors 
are anything but beautiful. The 
following points will help the be- 
ginner to determine if; his seed- 
lings are good or bad. 


‘“The plant should be healthy; 
the foliage large and abundant ; 
the stem stout enough to bear the 
truss well up above the leaves; 
from the centre of the leaves the 
stem should rise; the truss should 
consist of at least five flowers, and 
the footstalks of each flower be 
able to support each bloom level 


with the rest. Each flower, or 
pip, should be round and flat, 
neither inclined to cup or reflex. 


The pips should be divided near 
the outermost edge into segments: 
each division, or segment, should 
be slightly indented or scolloped 
in the centre. Each flower should 
have a yellow centre or eye; in 
the centre of that there should ap- 
pear a tube containing the an- 
thers, but the pistil should not be 
there. This yellow centre, inchud- 
ing the tube, should be of the 


Flower Seedlings ! 


for present Planting. ~ 


Asters, Balsam, Zinnia, Cosmos, 
Correopsis, Sunflower, Centaurin, 
Phlox, Petunia, etc., at 2/- per 


100; posted, 2/6. 


Plants for Bazaars, etc., at whole- 
sale rate—Coleus, Ferns, Begonias, 
Palms, Fuchsias. 


E. A. LASSCOCK, 
OCKLEYS. 
’Phone, Henley 34 


same width as the ground, or 
body, color, which color should be 
bright, clear, and distinct. Round 
this body color the margin or lac- 
ing should appear of a uniform 
width surrounding each petal, and 
continuing down the centre of each 
to the yellow eye. The color of 
this lacing or margin should be 


uniform, whether it is sulphur, le- 
mon, or clear yellow.” 
——————_@—____—_—_-- 
The Petunia. 
The Petunia is one of our best 
florist flowers, and has many 
points to recommend it. It is 


easily cultivated by amateur gar- 
deners, can be had in flower eight 
or nine months of the year, is good 
for pot culture, has a mice per- 
fume, and above all, it can be 
beeded out through our hottest 
summers, forming a mass of rich 
colors, which is rarely exceeded by 
any other flower. 


— Hybridising. — 


There is no denying this is one 
of the most important parts in the 
cultivation of florist flowers, for 
without the aid of the hybridiser 
it would have been impossible to 
see flowers in their present state 
of perfection. The best time to 
do this is between nine.and one on 
a warm day, as the flowers have 
the greatest amount of vigour in 
them at that time. The flowers 
should be of nearly the same 
age ; if not, there is a tendency to 
throw back to the original. The 
flower that is to be operated upon 
should have the anthers taken 
from it before being quite open, 
so as to prevent self fertilisation. 
Some judgment is required in the 
selection of the plants, for very 
often a weak-constituted plant pro- 
ducts the best flowers (especially 
in doubles); his aim is then to 
cross on to a robust-growine kin? 
In the matter of the colors of 


flowers, they ought to be clean and ~ 


distinct ; also even shapes should 
be used. The next thing is to tie 
a piece of twine round the bottom 
of the flower, and when the seed 
vessel has turned ‘brown, the seed is 
ready for gathering. 


A great deal has been done by 
amateurs, it is to be hoped that 
they will still continue to take a 
greater interest in this part of cul- 
tivation. Not only do they ‘raise 
their own seeds, but look forward 
to getting something superior to 
the original and, if not successful, 


4 


- 


February, | 
i 

there is not the same amount of 
disappointment as if the plants or 
seeds were bought elsewhere. 
Again, it is an inducement to ama 
teurs to love floriculture, which’ is 
considered the most healthy of 
recreations. There is one ovleay 
point, and that is, never to throw 
away the smallest seedlings in pe- 
tunias and a great many other 
florist flowers, as they invariably — 
turn out the best, but a great 
many people woule disregard this, 
and choose large plants, thinking 
they had more for their money. 


2 
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_— Cuttings. — 


The best time to strike these is 
when the wéod is fresh and full of — 
vigor. If small side shoots can- — 
not be had a part of the plant 
should be cut back, and after two 
or three weeks the breaks will be — 
ready to take off, when they may 
be put round the sides of pots or — 
pans, in very sandy soil, then cover — 
with some glass, keep close and 
shaded from bright sunshine, and — 
in. about a fortnight to three 
weeks they will have rooted. Pot 
into two and a half inch pots, — 
and treat as seedlings. Cuttings — 
of flowering branches or old wood — 
should never be used, as these will — 
never make good plants. Seed.ines © 
are preferable to cuttings, as they 
are generally more robust than 
plants raised in this way. In per- — 
petuating named or good kinds — 
cuttings ought to be taken often 
during summer months, have 
young plants in stock. 


— Diseases and. Insect Pests. — 


Of all the florist flowers the pe- 
tunia is the least attacked ‘by dis-— 
ease, and this ought to be consid- 
ered another point in favor of its — 
mote general cultivation. It some- 
times happens that an old plant — 
gets attacked by a rust or: fungus _ 
if kept too wet. If we had no-- 
thing more than this to contend 
with there would be little cause of 
complaint, but the slug, the snail, 
and, worse than these, the spar-_ 
row, have the greatest liking for 
the petunia. One remedy for the 
slug is to get some lime, and air- — 
slack it before using; put some 
into a small flour bag, and shake | 

over the ground, about 8 in the ~ 
evening ; if a few particles of dust 
get on the slug it will kill it. The 
surest way is to hand pick this 
and the snail for a few nights. Jno 
regard to the sparrow nuisance, 
is a difficult matter to find a re- 
medy. It is only while the es 
are young that anything is to BE 
feared from these pests, 


Manures. 


a — Manures. — 


What manure are you going to 
use? Is your soil heavy? Ii so, 
then the sandy gutter sweepings 
‘will be a splendid thing to dig in. 
“These scrapings, beside the sand, 
‘contain a cons derable amount ol 
horse manure, so that they do 
good in two ways. A word ol 
caution is needed with regard to 
these same sweepings. Ii the 
roadway from which they are 
taken is-traversed by an asphalted 
tramway track there is almost cer, 
tain to be a certain percentage ol 
tar in them, which entirely  pre- 
cludes them for garden use. A 
little tar goes a long way, especi- 
ally in a flower garden. 


— Cow Manure. — 


Can you get cow or pig man- 
ure?- If you can, then do so by 
all means. Both are splendid fer- 
_ tilisers for a flower garden, there 

being little heat in either of them, 
there is no fear of harm being 
_ done when they are being dug into 
the soil between growing plants. 

No manure—let it be cow or pig, 
; horse or sheep or fowl—should be 
. dug into the soil in a fresh state. 
_ It is better to stack it in some 
_ protected place and only use it 
after it has been in the heap some 
months. Many gardeners have 
po manure arranged in three 

heaps. The fresh manure is placed 
: in one; this, after a month, is 
_ turned on to heap No. 2, where it 
is allowed to lie two or more 
_ months, and is then turned on to 
No. 3—the heap from which it is 
used. 

i. -— Sheep Manure. — 


; Sheep manure, which is particu- 
larly rich in nitrogen, is rather 
difficult to procure, and conse- 

quently expensive, but should you 
havea chance of getting a load do 

so at once, especially if you 
ate a carnation grower. This man- 
ure ds one of the very best for the 
_ dianthus tribe, and at this season 
_ face of the beds to the depth of an 
inch and lightly forking it in. 


— Fowl Droppings. — 


_ Fowl droppings are a very valu- 
able and rich manure, but owing 
to its heat must be used with cau- 

ton, especially amongst young and 
things. Its value is considerably 
Increased by being dried in the 
n, after which it is best stored 
in large boxes and kept in a dry 
place. Nowadays, most everyone 


- manures suitable 


keeps a lew fowls, and by careful 
collecting and storing of _ their 
manure an appreciable increase in 
the profit accruing from them may 
be made. This is not sufliciently 
recognised by poultry-keepers. 


— Stable Manure. — 


Stable manure should be kept 
long enough in the heap to enable 


all straw to become rotted, unless — 


the soil be of a heavy clayey sort, 
when it would be benefited by dig- 
ging it in quite fresh. A layer 3 
in. thick spread over the surface 
and turned under would not be 
too much in such ground. 


chemical or artificial 
for the ilower 
garden may be mentioned (a) Sul- 
phate of ammonia ; (b) Superphos- 
phate ; (c) Basic slag or Thomas] 
phosphate; (d) Bone dust; (e) 
Sulphate of Potash. 


Among 


The first of these—sulphate of 
ammonia—is a powerful nitrogen. 
ous manure, and can be applied to 
the beds during early autumn or 
spring at the rate of 1 tb. of the 
manure to 20 square yards. Before 
sowing it break up all lumps small 
enough to pass through a in, 
mesh sieve. Sow thinly and 
evenly, carefully avoiding letting 
any fall upon the foliage of plants, 
as they are likely to be burnt by 
it. 


A little of this manure sprinkved 
between two rows of cabbages or 
cauliflowers and -hoed in makes 
them jump forward as nothing else 
will, the difference being noticeable 
in a week. , 


— Sulphate of Ammonia. — 


makes a splendid liquid manure for 
cinerarias, pelargoniums,. etc. <A 
tablespoonful in a gallon of water 
is quite strong enough. It is bet- 
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ter to err on the side of giving 
it too weak than that of giving it 
too strong. 


— liquid Manure. — 


In giving liquid manure of any 
kind, there are two rules that 
must always be kept in mind :— 


I, only give it to healthy, growing 
plants; 2, water first with clear 
water. 


— Superphosphate. — 


may be applied at the same time 


as the sulphate of ammonia, the 
two being thoroughly mixed and 
sown together. Four pounds of 


superphosphate and 1 lth. of | sul- 
phate of ammonia on 20 sqare 
vards of surface is a safe quantity 
to use. This fertiliser is a_ splen- 
did one for rose beds. Basic slag 
or Thomas phosphate will be of 
value unless broken and 
ground very small. 


— Basic Slag. — 


Basic slag must not be spread at 
the same titne as sulphate of am- 
monia, or the goodness of the lat- 
ter will escape in a gaseous state. 


When preparing new gardens, 
digging holes for trees, shrubs, or 
roses, renovating borders, a sprink- 
ling of basic slag on the lower 
spit does good. 


— Bone Dust. — 


This is one of the safest of arti- 
ficial manures and one of the best. 
It contains phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen. 


— Sulphate of Potash. — 


This is one of the neglected man- 
ures. It brightens the colours of 
flowers and is also very valuable 
in the vegetable garden. 


Koonoowarra Poultry Farm - Fnfield., 


6 minutes’ walk from electric tram. 


’Phone 273. 


Breeder, Exhibitor, and Importer of Highest Class 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
WHITE LEGHORNS. 


PEKIN DUCKS. 
(Never beaten in Show Pen). 


WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 
(Wonderful Layers of White Shell Eggs). 


Stock have won numerous prizes at Adelaide Leading Shows. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale in Season. 


For further particulars write— 


P. C. MANUEL, Proprietor. 
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How to Grow Cinerarias. 


There is something quite  in- 
tensely human about this gay blos- 
som, but one can can hardly des- 
cribe what it it is, for it is so 
elusive. With all its beauty there 
is a great amount of hardness 
about it, and there is not anything 
of the softness there is even about 
an aster, but, with many folks it 
is a very great favourite, for as a 
house-plant or for decorative pur- 
poses it takes a lot of beating. 


— Grown from Seed. — 


It is undoubtedly true that the 
ordinary, every-day amateur or pot 
plant grower would infinitely pre- 
jer to go to the nursery gardener 
and invest a few shillings in four 
or five pots of cineraries than buy 
a packet of seeds and rear them 
themselves, and yet think of the 
numbers one can get from a packet 
of seeds and the varieties one can 
obtain. One may pay-a couple of 
shillings for a plant of very beau- 
tiful showy blossoms of this tribe 
of flowers, but, in say three weeks, 
the blossoms are non est and we 
have not anything to show for our 
money, for, of all flowers, they 
seem to be the most fleeting. 
Cinerarias are decidedly ‘ fava, 
and need a very congenial home if 
one wishes to make a success of 
them. In the first place, a flat 
box such as a Coleman’s mustard 
-box, is one of the best of all fre- 
ceptacles for sowing them in, or 
the flat earthenware seed pans. 
These flat boxes need plenty of 
holes drilled underneath for drain- 
age and a nice thick layer of char- 
coal is the first requisite to put 
in, and then a soil of well-silted 
sand and old wood-house _ stufl. 
Sprinkle the seed carefully over the 
top of this and then scatter or 
allow to drift through the fingers 
very gently a little sand. Some 
folks believe in a little fowl man- 
ure being added. I do not, but a 
great fad of mine is this, and ex- 
perts may smile at the idea. Alter 
putting the seeds in as I have 
mentioned, I water them once a 
day very gently through an _ old 
can then on the fourth day I 
water with the weakest liquid ma- 
nure imaginable through the same 
receptacle. It is always well to 
keep one’s seed-box or pan cover- 


ed with a square of glass till the 
wee plants appear. Many folks 
Say cineraria seed germinates and 
shows within a week, but I look 
for it in about twelve or fourteen 
days at least. ‘The seed pans 
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should never be allowed to be 
where they can feel the full force 
of the sun, but should remain in 
the warm though shady corner of 
the verandah. 
doxical, but it is often very easy 
to find a comparatively warm but 
sheltered spot in one’s garden or 
yerandah. — / 
— Seedlings. — 


It is just as well not to rush 
the seedlings from their birth- 
place ; let them have at least 
three little leaves on before moy- 
ing them, and then they need the 
gentlest, most careful handling and 
the leaves should be of a fair size 
Many people say that cinerarias 
do well in the open garden, but I 
have never had an opportunity of 
judging personally, the, few times I 
have ever planted them out my 
bete noir in garden pests (cats) 
have nvade a careful study of what 
I have been doing, and although 
the plants have, as I thought, 
been well protected, the next morn- 
ing has seen ruin of the greatest. 
My experience is that cats do much 
more harm to our young seedlings 
than aphis or any other plant pest. 


These plants have two most pro- 
nounced foes and they are the little 
soft downy aphis and frost. After 
ali, either of these is easy enough 
to circumvent with a little 
thought and care. 


— A Useful Pot Plant. — 


In July, when the brightest flow- 
ers are fairly scaree, it is wonder- 
ful to see the bright, joyous-look- 
ing plants of cinerarias. | They 
seem so brave and happy-looking, 
and to me, who have an absurd 
idea of regarding flowers as hay- 
ing a human side, they seem to 
say, ‘“.You may have a sort of 
Dr. Fell-like feeling about me, but 
even you must admit I’m brave 
and show my courage in putting 
out my best blossoms when most 
of my fellow-sisters are asleep.” 
For this is exactly what these 
flowers, with their royal purple- 
like hues do, and very grateful we 
often are to them if we especially 
want some bright, gay-looking pot 
plants in the winter time. I read 
recently in an American novel this 
sentence, ‘‘ The rich fragrance of 
the cineraria blooms, which form- 
ed the chief decoration, as almost 
too overpowering.’’ Honestly, I 
can say I have never come in con- 
tact with a scented specimen of 
this flower, but have known 
the Melbourne florists to spray 
cineraria blooms before _ selling 
them, thinking, no doubt, that 


That sounds para- — 


teen inch pot, and this will really | 


-hard look, but tubes of the white 
‘flowers, 


‘variety are simply perfect,;used as — 


he OTE eS ane a 
i February, tok 4q 


this mode of. tooatttient! “enhanced | 
their value. ty: 

Many folks say a cineraria never 
blooms so well as when Sense! \ 
but I contend ey Reeds RON 


blooms will be more ecu? ‘ae | 
less lasting than if the flowers just 4 
before setting for bud are ‘trans- 
ferred most carefully and tenderly R 
to a slightly more spacious home. H 
A fair-sized plants needs (on an | 
average) a pot nine inches in, di- | 
amter. If a very large pot plant . 
is needed, it is often a good idea — 
to put at least four plants of one | 
variety in a large thirteen to four- — 


make a magnificent-looking plant — 
for one’s hall or vestibule, or for | 
a pedestal in one’s dining room, — 
A great decoration for one’s man- — 
telpiece and fireplace (especially the — 
very up-to-date aflairs of this sort) — 
is to have a dozen or fourteen — 
nine-inch pot plants filled with 
cineratia plants; those on the 
mantelpiece can be very easily — 
draped with some old Oriental — 
stuff, which so many housewives — 
possess. The effect is awfully — 
good, and generally calls Se the ~ 
utmost admiration. 
* — Decorative Flowers. — 

For a dinner table of a winter’s © 
evening cimerarias are not _ too — 
great a success, for as the lights 
are turned on, often the purple 
tints of this flower assume rather a 


especially if used with 
dainty, decorative glasses or soft-— 
looking ferns, are very graceful and 
pretty. There is an undoubted | 
marguerite suggestion about’ the 
cineraria, especially the  pure- 
white ones, and pots of this latter 


a chancel decoration at a wedding. 
| — Watering. — 


When cinerarias are just forming — 
their buds, then is the time to 
give them liquid manute about 
twice a week, for it seems to help — 
them greatly. To allow any ol 
these plants to become dry is cer- : 
tain death to them, and yet so. 
many folks, ‘because they arte vat 
their zenith in the winter time, 
think they do not need moisture, 
and ‘it really does not matter if- 
they are kept without water for a 
few days.’’—Exchange. 


———_@——_- 


Many of the deciduous -shru S 
and trees will root from cuttin ; 
if the pieces are taken before | th 
wood gets too hard. 
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- d Sowing and Repotting. 


io b 


a4 lot of seed sowing is being 
Much of the work is done 
ftames, shallow boxes or sced 
pans. Hither plan will do, pro- 
ded you study the nature of your 
seed. Il it is very fine, after the 
_ style of petunia, primula, gloxinia, 
0 begonia, you must do all the 
work under glass, as it is mneces- 
_ sary to aflord some shelter to all 
2 he softer kind of seedlings. In- 
deed, any of the seedlings are soft 
ie ough for the first few days of 
their life. They all require careful 
pe pending. Too much care cannot 
be given. Shade and water are 
_ two of the essentials, Friable and 
not over rich soil is another ne- 
e _cessity. But let us gett a good 
beginning. ¥ 


~ done. 
4 


a You are about to sow stock 
seed. Everyone should be doing 
this during February at the very 
latest. Buy the best seed you 
4 3 can afford, and sow it on _ these 
lines -—Take a third each of sweet 
loam, leaf mould and sand, and 
- ‘old trotted cow manure, (Sieve the 
lot. Moisten the soil just enough 
to hold it together when you 
squeeze a handful. Don’t make it 
aoe a Gialiow box, one 20 inches 

-. long, 12 inches broad, by 4 deep, 
a will do nicely. Leave the bottom 
boards a little apart, to let any 
surplus water soak away. Put an 
inch of old manure in the bottom, 
and then two inches of soil on top 
of that. Pat the surface flat with 
a piece of board, and sprinkle it 
with a fine rose watering can. 
_ Now scatter the seed, or if the 
a seeds are larger, put ‘them out in 
' rows. A very thin covering of 
_. the same soil, and then a scatter- 
oe. ing of very finely sieved manure, 
after which place a sheet of glass 
over the box, and keep it out of 
the full sunlight in a bush house 
or shelter. With a frame or glass 


" house you work in practically the’ 


_ same way. Be very careful over 
the seeds for the first week or two. 
Keep the box moist, and avoid 
splashing the surface, Water very 
gently, allowing the box to soak 
Bx its full out of a tub with two 
es. inches of water in the bottom, 1s 

‘) a the best plan, as you then give the 

= - whole soil a watering. “Remove the 
glass as the plants grow, and see 

_ that cy, get enough light and air. 


_ Hardy seeds of the pigger things 
you can put out in the open, in 
rows in a soil half manure; the 
sTesk, nearly all sand. 


may be hardened off. 


4 ay mi { 
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When the young plants have Fill the earth in,, and see that 
their second set of leaves, or sullicient room is leit between the 
one in, high, “ prick’ then: out top of the soil and the rim of the 
(transplant) them into other simi- pot to allow you water the 
lar boxes, but give thdm plenty of plant. It does not matter whe- 
elbow room. One or two inches ther you are potting seedlings, 
apart, according to the size and ferns, or palms, room must be left 


variety of the seedlings, is suffi- 
cient. 


In potting ofi—much the same 
as ‘‘ pricking’? out. The left hand 
holds the seedling, and the right 
finger makes the hole. ‘The little 
plant is put in firmly, pressed, and 
then watered. ‘Things that have 
just undergone this process had 
better be put into a frame, or 
glass house, until they show signs 
of new growth, after which 


Remember that all seedlings re- 
quire attention and feeding. Never 
let them get too dry. You will 
kill the young plants if you don’t 
look after them. Water often, 
and give a weak liquid manuring 
now and again to freshen them up. 
Avoid drawing the plants up too 


high. Make them short and 
stumpy, and whenever you are 
about to shift a seedling, lift it 


with a clump of the earth round its, 
roots. Let the roots fall into a 
hole big enough to take them with- 


out crowding. So much for the 
seed-sowing. 

In re-potting a plant let the 
stalk come between the second 


and third finger of your lelt hand. 
You hold the ball and plant as 
well in this way. Tap the rim 
of the pot, and the plant will come 
out root and all. 


See that the roots are well 
through the ball of soil. Hf they 
are not it is too early to make 
the shift. -You should always re- 
member to clean all pots first. 
Dirty ones give trouble. Put a 
piece of crock over the hole, some 


cinders over that, and then a 
little manure to complete the 
drainage material. No water 


should be allowed to, rdmain in the 


pots. Don’t jump from a small 
size to a large one. Go a_ step, 
or size at a time. Much better 


this than run from a 4 to an 8 
inch all at once. 


When the ball and plant are out 
of one pot, set about getting them 
into another. Set the drainage 
stuff, place some earth over that, 
and then see how the plant will 
sit on the soil. If it is too high 
take some of the. compost out 
again. Take the old drainage stuff 
from among the roots before mak- 
ing the shift. 


they 


for the water. 


The ramming of the soil is done 
with a piece of batten. ‘To leave 
air spaces and holes is bad. Press 
the earth solid. If it is of the 
right texture no harm will come 
to the plant. All this work can 
very well be done on a rainy or a 
hot day. Potting work is usually 
done under cover. 


Fuchsias, coleus, cinerarias, and 
many other such things are often 
grown in pots, and to know just 
how to handle them is to make a 


“success where otherwise you might 


fail. One thought, in closing: 
Don’t keep any plant so long in 
the one pot as to force it to fill 
the whole area with a mass of 
rootsi And when you shift any- 
thing that carries a ball of roots, 
comb the sides of the ball lightly 
to break some of the mass before 
re-potting. 


Palms like a fairly heavy soil 
with no leaf mould. Two-thirds 


loam and the rest sand and old 
manure ‘will do. 
— TO 
Cochineal is obtained from a 


parasitic insect known as_ coccus 
eacti, which infests -one of the 
ordinary prickly pears that flour- 
ish on the Mediterranean- coast. 


‘Tf you get a new idea, don’t | 
build a barbed-wire fence around it 


and label it as yours. By giving 
your best thoughts freely, others 
will come to you so freely that 


you will soon never think of fenc- 
ing them in. Thoughts refuse to 
climb barbed-wire fences to reach 
anybody.” 


CARNATIONS. 


LANE’S NOVELTIES—STRONG 
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On Exhibiting Flowers. 


By W. R. Sayers in The Amateur 


Gardener. 


I have been asked to contribute 
a paper on this subject, and can 
only give my own views without 
in any Way posing as an oracle. 
Other persons may differ from 
me. Let us start on the table 
and deal with the material upon 
which the vases are placed. I pre- 
fer a dark olive-green cloth or 
black velveteen. To use bright 
green, or pink or white is a de- 
triment to the flowers. We want 
something quiet in colour, and 
yet capable of giving a good back- 


ground. Next as to vases or re- 
ceptacles. These should be neat. 


plain glass tubes of different sizes 
as to height. Where a miscellane- 
ous collection is in question, green 
earthenware vases, with a light 
brown band round the centre, do 
for the background, as the blooms 


in the back row are sometimes 
unwieldy, I have seen  blacking 
bottles used, but they are ugly. 


The earthenware vases I speak of 
can be seen in the florists windows 
at times. Colouréd glass vases, or 
those with too much ornamenta- 
tion should be avoided as we are 
showing flowers, not glassware. If 
possible the flowers should be 
staged at home, to get the right 
eflect, taking care to have spare 
blooms in case of accident. Then 
again, if the show be at _ night 
the room should be darkened and 
the gas turned on, because what 
in daylight, for instance, may be 
termed a beautiful yellow, at night 
looks white—and many flowers 
lose their charm of colour under 
gaslight. A note may be taken 
of the relative position the flowers 
are to have so that when staging 
at the show confusion may be 
avoided. As soon as picked, the 
flowers should stand in water until 
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time to go on the show board. 
Here, again, be careful to avoid 
heaping the flowers one on the 
other and landing them in a crush- 
ed condition. Good, roomy shirt- 
boxes, or baskets square in shape, 
may be packed one on the other, 
and securely tied together and 
carried in comfort. Take plenty 
of time in the show room. Don’t 
fluster, but, on the other hand, 
don’t be finicking, but deal in a 
‘bold, natural way with your 
blooms. ‘This more particularly ast 
regards a miscellaneous collection, 
which should be arranged with due 
regard to blending ol colours, 
keeping the background higher 
than:the middle, and the front row 
lowest of all. It is not necessary 


-at all times to make each set of 


blooms stand alone and clear of 
the others, sometimes they inter- 
twine, as it were, with excellent 
effect. Don’t discard so-called 
common flowers, if they are clean 
and well grown. Remember it is 
the condition of the flowers which 
often counts. Again, avoid over- 
doing some of the vases. If you 
have a:good Stock, for instance, 
don’t cut it level with the ground 
and show the whole plant. ‘This 
is aptly termed an abuse of 
strength, and tends to destroy the 
proper balance of the exhibit. I 
know some of. the judges are led 
away by size and weight, but if 
you are a true exhibitor, you will 
first of all try to deserve first 
place, and not seek ‘to 
by vulgar showing. I may say 
here, that for my part I detest 
the show-tray, I care not what 
flower is being shown. In _ these 
trays we have holes with recep- 
tacles all exactly distanced apart. 
Now, flowers differ in size, and it 
is convenient to move your glasses 
so as to space the flowers intell - 
gently. 


My remarks have largely applied 
to miscellaneous blooms. Tet us 
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deal with carnations. These should 
be shown with the calyx clear of 
the tube, and without that abom- 
ination—a paper cdilar. If the 
bloom requires this support it is — 
in my opinion inferior, I must 
join my protest against the dress- 
ing of the flowers in vogue now- 
adays. We see two or three rows 
of petals with a hole in the centre 
where the small petals have all 
been removed. The flower is un-_ 
natural—a little dressing is desir- 
able, but surely we won’t want to 
outrage nature! As to roses. I 
think these would be much im- 
proved by exhibiting in vases and 
not trays, and they look far bet- 
ter with some of their own foliage — | 
I fear- to venture upon the do- 
main of ladies’ floral work, but I 
have seen many cases in which a 
few flowers artistically | arranged 
have won the day against heavy 
massed work in which expensive — 
flowers, such as orchids, have been 
used: The same applies to decor- 
ated tables. There is that inde- - 
scribable air. of grace about ladies’ 
work well done, which commends 
itself even to a man. You don’t 
know how they do it, but there it 
is; and it is the light touch and 
not the heavy work which appeals 
to the general public. 


Speaking generally, it is difficult 
to express in writing what one 
feels as regards proper methods of 
showing, because one gets an in- 
tuitive way of doing things. as 
the result of years of watching. 
other people’s methods, picking up 
wrinkles here and there. The whole | 
thing is very interesting, and it is 
wonderful what an improvement - 
has been made of late years. We 
seldom see miscellaneous ‘blooms, a 
for instance, plastered down on a q 
show-tray. Much more taste is 
now exhibited. 


Perhaps I may conclude these im- 
perfect remarks by dealing with — 


7 ee 


< 
‘ wo? 
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ne’s personal feelings in exhibi- 
I think, after years of show- 
one experiences every feeling 
ossible. There is the keen sense 
f% battle in going against a 
ih competitor, the disgust at 
ng passed by, when you pretty 
know you are first, and the 
viliation of being placed first 
en you don’t deserve it. Then, 
wain, a run of luck may make 
you careless, and behold you geta 
well.merited thrashing. Or, you 
may be constantly defeated, and, 
indismayed, you take leaves. out 
of your conqueror’s book, and fin- 
y turn the tables on him; but 
ough all, unless you are of a 
ow and uncharitable disposi- 
n, you peg along, sometimes 
vinning, sometimes defeated, but 
laying up a pleasant store of mem- 
ories and enlarging your sym- 
pathies by association with those 
whose lives have inevitably been 
softened and refined by the quiet, 
unseen influence of the flowers. 


b, = . @ . 
. Z 
About Carnations, 


7 


_ Mulch any one-year-old perpetual 
carnations which have finished 
their first flowering with a good 
layer of old manure, and water 
the plants sufficiently to keep them, 
' nicely moist. A second growth 
will not be long putting in appear- 
ance. Cut away all the old flow- 
er stems. These are of no use 
now. 


_ You sow your carnation seed 
this month at the latest. Stock 
that you have saved from your 
_ own plants will germinate like sor- 
tel, and grow quite as_ readily. 
Perpetual and the spring blooming 
varieties go in together. The 
_“springers’’ will bloom in the 
first year if seed is sown at once. 
Hustle the plants on. Make them 
gallop. As soon as they are big 
enough to handle ‘‘ prick’? them 
out: about two inches apart in a 
bed by themselves. A little later 
on lift them into their flowering 
place. From the time of the last 
shift never let them have a min- 
ute’s idleness. Use plenty of old 
mortar rubbish, wood ashes, leaf 
mould, and coarse sand when mak- 
ing up a box or bed for raising 
_ seedling carnations.. The one great 
_hecessity with this stock is a soil 
which gets the water through 
quickly. 
‘ ee, ¢ 


a Many people have an idea that 
carnations are only to be grown 
light soil. This is wrong. A 
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heavy loam that is not allowed to 
get too dry does almost as_ well 
for the average run of flower. 
The lighter medium will give you 
slightly bigger blossoms, but that 
matter does not concern the man 
or woman growing carnations for 
pleasure. 


If betit on striking some cuttings 
try the following plan :—Get two 
pots, one a six-inch, and the other 


‘a four. Plug the hole in the four 
either with wood or cement. 
Place the smaller pot inside the 


larger one. Fill the space between 
the two with moist sand. Fix the 
cuttings in this. Half a dozen in a 
pot will about use all the room. 
Now fill the centre pot with water. 
See that this is not allowed to run 
dry. Treated in this manner the 
carnations will root very quickly. 
It is the even supply of moisture 
which quickens the root action. 
A bush-house or a shady corner. is 
the best place to hold the pots. 


o—-—__—_—_ 


Sunflowers. 


To observers of the early spring 
flowers the predominance of soft 
colours, especially in white, blue 
and pink shades is plainly evident. 
During summer we enjoy being 
regaled with a lavish abundance of 
strong tints, fully exhausting the 
entire floral color scale. As a dis- 
tinct feature of the passing sum- 
mer and early fall aspect we notice 
a great volume of yellow passing 
before our eyes—the golden waves 
of the rudebeckia, solidago, heleni- 
um, and  helianthus varieties, 
gently swaying in a light breeze ; 
hues vieing with the coloring gol- 
den fruit of field and orchard, thein 
intensity lending a certain element 
of visionary warmth to the cooler 
atmosphere of the season. It is 
the rich golden tone of nature, in- 
tensified in radiance in our garden. 


Being of tall growth they reqttire 


less tieing up when given protec- — 


tion from violent winds and heavy 
rain storms. High woods or build- 
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ings, back, in the direction where 
the most storms come from, are 
safeguards. In agreeable contrast 
with a solid background the eflect 
is infinitely superior to a _ plain 
outline against the sky. In such 
positions the golden wave of color 
gains in volume and brilliancy in 
the clear sunlight of the early fall 
days. We watch the interesting 
spectacle of myriads of singular 
flowers following with their faces 
the moving sun, until, at night, 
their heads bend in an angle that 
the petals may protect the centre. 


Perennial sunflowers can be most 
freely propagated by divisions of 
the rambling roots. The chief 
trouble is to keep them within 
bounds. 


—_@o—__—_—__ 


Oil from Sunflower Seed. 


A report of the Imperial Insti- 
tute contains the following note 
on Sunflower seed: ‘‘ A sample of 
of this seed was received from, the 
Sudan. The kernels yielded 47.9 
per cent. of oil, equivalent. to 
about 22 per cent. expressed, on 
the whole seed. The oil was 
bright yellow and somewhat vis- 
cous, and would be suitable for 
edible purposes after refining. The 
residual cake would be suitable for 
use as a feeding stuff. So far Sun- 
flower seed has not been largely 
worked in the United Kingdom as 
an oil seed, but experiments in its 
utilisation have been made recent- 
ly in Hull.” With us of course the © 
Sunflower is grown only for its 
beauty. 


————_—_ & 


Dahlias. 
ua Slt 

Although the Dahlia has good- 
sized, fleshy tubers, as a rule, few 
plants show signs of distress 
sooner in dry weather, The blooms 
suffer in proportion, some of them 
not fully developing when the roots 
of the plants are very dry — dry 
enough to cause the leaves to be- 
come flabby when the sun shines 
on them. Water must be given in 
sufficient quantity to maintain the 
soil in a moist state as deep as 
the roots go. Twice every week 
apply manure-water in a weak 
state, and the general appearance 
of the plants will be most satisfac- 
tory. On the young shoots that 
bear buds the resultant flowers 
will be very neat and refined, and 
the supply of bloom will be main- 
tained well into the autumn. 

' 
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The Panther Lily. 


Lilium pardalinum, the Panther 
Lily, is a particularly us?ful tall- 
growing Lily. A native of North 
America, the usual height is from 
5 feet to 7 feet. Both leaves and 
flowers are arranged in whorls on 
the tall stems, giving the plants 
a distinct and stately character. 
Each stem terminates in a loase 
inflorescence of twelve to twenty 
blooms, rich orange in colour and 
freely spotted. It is what may be 
termed a good-natured [jly, for 
the bulbs appear to thrive equally 
well in peat or moderately light 
loam. |. pardalinum has large, 
rhizomatous bulbs, which increase 
rapidly. These should be . planted 
5 inches to 6 inches deep, as this 
is a stem-rooting species. One of 


the best positions for this Lily is 
in beds, where the stems will be 
screened from the hot sun., 
——————_o—__—__——_- 
The Lotus Lily. 
= ee 
The beautiful rose coloured 
blooms of the Lotus lilies, which 


have grown so magnificently at 
the Botanic Gardens, are of a sin- 
gular construction. Herodotus com, 
pared the receptacle of the flower 
to a wasp’s nest. The leaves are 
covered with a fine microscopic 
down, which, by retaining a film 
of air over the upper surface, pre- 
vents it from being wetted when 
water is poured on it, the water 
rolling off in drops; this has a 
very pretty appearance, the drops 
of water looking like drops of mol- 
ten silver. The lotus plant was 
worshipped by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and in India, China, and 
Japan is still employed ‘in reli- 
gious invocations and ceremonies. 


Pawnee WAR. |i 
The Arum or Nile Lily. 


There are often spare corners in 
a garden which, for various  rea- 
sons, generally present a _ bare, 
untidy appearance. These may be 
made to look really beautiful, es. 
pecially if near water, by planting 
the ordinary Arum Tfly. This, 
owing to its extreme hardiness, 
will not only grow but thrive 
luxuriantly in places where most 
other bedding plants will fail to 
grow altogether. A well grown 
clump of the Arum or Nile lily 
in blooming season presents a 
splendidly bold effect. The ground 
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needs to be dug deeply a couple 


of times before planting, and a 


barrowiul or two of sifted com- ~ 


post heap product mixed with it 
at the same time. Plant 
of the roots in this 2 feet apart, 
firming the soil round each with 
the gentle pressure of the foot, and 
afterwards giving a watering. 
They will scarcely need any more 


pieces | 


' ture, conser to, Everlastin 


attention, except the keeping down | 


of weeds by an occasional hoeing 
round them. They multiply rapid- 
ly, and in twelve months will com- 
pletely cover the space planted. 
Places which are too damp for 
almost any other things are 
especially suited to the Arum. 
The yellow variety also is very 
hardy and does well outside, al- 
though it does not spread so ra- 
pidly. It forms a pretty contrast 
to the white. 


——_o—_——__ 
A Good Annual for Cutting. 


ae 


When sowing hardy annuals, the 
Sweet Sultan should not be _ for- 
gotten. The flowers remain fresh 
in water for a long period, and are 
therefore valuable as cut flowers, 
being very effective either in vases 


alone, or mixed with Fern, light 
Grasses, or with Gypsophila. The 
seeds should be sown where the 


plants are to flower, and the best 
results are obtained from plants 
that are well thinned. ‘There are 
several beautiful varieties. The 
Bride (white), The Bridegroom 
(heliotrope), The Bridesmaid (yel- 
low) and splendens (rich wine red) 
are some of the most distinct, 
although a mass of mixed shades 
is very attractive. 


—————_-@—___—"—- 
Prince’s Feather. 

The botanical name (Amarantus 
hypochondriacus) of the above 
plant may prove troublesome to 
those who have not yet made its 
acquaintance, but the popular 
name, Prince’s Feather, has been 
well known for many years. ‘The 
plant grows 2ft. to 3ft. in height 
according to the richness of the 
soil gnd the space which the culti- 
vator gives it. When grown vigor. 
ously it keeps branching and _ pro- 
ducing many flower spikes of a 
rich carmine-red or crimson and is 
very eflective. Those who cannot 
afford so much space can still have 
a clump or patch Zot it of 


mvore 
moderate dimensions by planting 
rather more closely. The plants 


do not last so long in beauty if 
they are too crowded. The bright 


in the border. 


breaks off, even if two . 


ey. at = RO eo 
Prone 
efiect is due to the se coloured d 


ed portions are also of a dry. na- 


The Flag Iris. 


The Flag Iris will grow in any 
ordinary soil that is moderately | 
well dug, and seems to thrive in — 
any position, although it prefers 
one that is not too fully exposed — 
to the sun and a soil that is deep. © 
The Flag Iris develops into large © 
clunvps if left undisturbed for a 
few years, and makes a finer show ~ 
‘It has one great © 
advantage over many other plants, — 
that when its flowers are over it 
still presents a clean and whole- — 
some appearance. Its leaves do 
not become ragged or unsightly, — 
and, in fact, when the old flower- 
ing stems are removed it still re- — 
mains an ornamental plant. It — 
would almost be worth planting if 
its flowers were valueless, for its 
clean, attractive grey-green sword- 
shaped leaves act as a f6il to the 
brilliantly-coloured blossoms of © 
many flowering plants and add to, © 
rather than detract from, the ap- 
pearance of the border as a whole, 


————_—oe—_—_—_ 
Cypsophylla Paniculata. 


When one woneidens: the dfierent 
eflect a few sprays of Gypsophila — 
known as the Siberian gauze plant, 
give to a bunch of cut bloom out | 
of the garden, it really proves © 
itself to be absolutely essential to — 
every garden, more especially when | 
flowers are required for decora-- 
tive purposes and for bouquets, 
etc. The blooms being of a com- 
pact, rigid nature, help immensely — 
in the formation of the bunch by | 
keeping the blooms in their Places © 
as arranged. It will thrive in al- 
most any soil, but does best in a_ 
deep dryish soil, wi say deep be: 
cause in transplanting it from the 
two year old seedling beds I very 
rarely get the entire root tip, ase 
being similar in shape to 
horseradish, it nearly 
or three 
feet deep; but this does not ma- 
terially effect the future growth 
the plant.—Exchange. 


The Most Permanent Colour. ad 
Yellow is far the most permane 
Oh any colour in alo wer) lop is 


ous acid fumes. ae 
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aes Fern Tassels. 
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One of the more peculiar charac- 
¥ teristics of the great Ferm family 
_ is that so many of its members 
have developed a faculty of pro- 
ducing tassels at the tips of their 
lronds and side divisions. ‘This 
* faculty appears to be entirely 
ime confined to Ferns with one doubt- 
ful exception in Asparagus plumo- 
sus which have leaves of an ex- 
‘tremely Fern-like character, and in 
one variety these terminate in fas- 
- xiated bunches similar to Fern 
tassels. Fern tassels, however, 
cannot be regarded as forms of 
asciation as they originate in a 
diferent way. Thus if we com- 
pare the Cockscomb Celosias with 
a tasselled Fern frond we can see 
that the fasciation begins really 
at the base, the stalk being really 
a number of associated stalks, 
__ which, as each expands by grow- 

ing, eventually form a huge mass, 
_ the stalk of the tasselled Fern on 

_ the other hand will be perfectly 
simple and normal until the base 
of the tassel is reached when it 
BN: ‘branches into many and eventual- 
ty asa rule forms as many inde- 
pendent strands, these rarely ad- 
_ hering together as in the Cocks- 
comb, the only exceptions occur- 
ring in the Hart’s-tongue or other 
undivided species. ssi, 


fe 


sy, 

aay a = 

te aoe la _ — Origin. ees 
‘It does not appear justifiable to 


eS 2 he ¢ ; = 
attribute cresting to reversion to 


_ earlier forms especially as, al- 
though a large number of fossil 


Ferns have been found in coal and 
other formation, no tasselled ex- 
% ample has been discovered. The 
__tasselling varies very much in de- 
gree ranging from a mere forking 
of the frond tip or side divisions td 
dense bunches of filaments or long 
pendulous tassels of many strands, 
these dividing again and again or 
remaining single according to the 
variety. It originates as we have 
said in a multiplication of the 
_midribs, and as a rule a frond 
bearing a heavy tassel at its tip 
will have its side divisions tas- 
_ selled in proportion. 


Y = 


BS es Method of Growth. — 


. ‘The divisions of a Fern frond 
are indeed generally smaller  re- 
_ _ plicas of the frond itself and any 
ecided character is reproduced an 
a smaller ecale; thus in some 
_ thorough bred tasselled fronds we 
_. find the tasselling to extend even 
to the smaller sub-divisions to the 
fourth degree. The curiods part 
about such extreme varieties is 
i M y Ae 
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this. Fern fronds are entirely de- 
veloped by growth at their points. 
The frond begins as a tiny knob 
with a rolled-in point, this rises 
on a sustaining stalk and develops 
into a rolled up ball, inside which 
‘growth proceeds by extension ot 
more and more growing tips which 
eventually uncoil and flatten out 
to form the frond which normally 
has its tips finished off with a 
point. In these extremely  tas- 
selled forms, therefore, we must 
conceive that at a given stage all 
the growing tips multiply them- 
selves with the result that when 
the uncoiling occurs we see each 
division emerge with a little tassel 
complete,y formed, this eventually 
assuming full size by mere expan- 
sion. 


— Variation. — 


Nature, however, delights in 
varying her methods, and in some 
cases we see tasselled Fern fronds 
uncoil which merely woolly look- 
ing tius which subsequently divide 
and re-divide, continuing this pro- 
cess right through the growing 
season or even in evergreen Ferns, 
into the ;next, great bunches of 
thready tassels beng thus creat- 
ed. ‘Some forms of Pieris serru- 
lata, the common tasselled Pern, 
act in this way, and the size of 
the tassels depends entirely upon 
vigour of growth. It is a remark- 
able fact that despite the great 
extra drain which the formation 
of heavy tassels must impose upon 
a Fern, the production of ,spores is 
rarely, if ever,: reduced. In 
many cases indeed it is increased, 
the tassels themselves being pro- 
vided with spore heaps. 


— Fertility. — 


Plumose or extra feathery Ferns 
on the other hand are invariably 
less fertile in proportion to sheir 
leafiness. The multiplication of 
the midribs which leads to the 
formation of terminal tassels 
sometimes commences below the 
leafy partion of the fronds, thus 
multiplying the fronds themselves, 
each branch bearing a frond, and 
this as a rule branches and branch- 
es again. This carfied to an ex- 
treme does away entirely with the 
frond proper, and may so alter 
the aspect of a species as to render 


it dificult to determine it. Thus, 
for instance, we have a Hart’s- 


tongue, which resembles exactly a 
ball of fine moss, and a lady Fern, 
which in a plant of same size, 
extremely resembles the Hart’s- 
tongue, though in their normal 
forms nothing could be more dissi- 
milar. In neither case is there a 
trace of the normal flat frond. 


395 
Between these extremes and a 
simple forking of the frond tip 
there are all grades of division, 
and since these vary on other 
lines, some forming flat-fan like 
tassels, some dense bunchy ones, 


others long pendulous ones, and so 
on, while other abnormal char- 
acters are allied with these to 
diversify them in other ways, we 
need not wonder that distinct 
tasselled forms are numbered by 
the hundred. — ‘‘ The Gardening 
World.” 


————————_@e~——_————_ 


Roses. 


It will be readily understood 
that if a plant is called upon to 
give a succession of blooms over 
a lengthy period it must be loving- 
ly tended and liberally treated. 
Deep cultivation of the soil is one 
of the first and most important 
requirements. If the roots cannot 
find a cool and moist run during 
the drought and heat of summer 
they cannot sustain the strain of 
continuous flowering, therefore dig 
deeply and incorporate plenty of 
rich farmyard manure with the 
bottom spit. A little artificial in 
the shape of quarter-inch bones or 
bone-meal is also a great help. 


Another important point to be 
observed is to remove all spent 
biooms as speedily as_ possible, 
and in cutting them to take a fair 
length of the flowering stem, but 
at the same time taking care not 
to cut low enough to start the 
basal buds into growth. ‘These 
lower buds arte those from which 
the shoots for next year will em- 
anate, and it is most desirable to 
have the early-formed and _ well- 
ripened wood_to prune back to 
than that grown later in the year, 
hence the need for exercising judg- 
ment and care in cutting the 
blooms. Constant stirring of the 
surface of the Rose bed is also an 
immense aid to healthy and vigor- 
ous growth. It not only aerates 
the soil, but prevents evaporation, 
and thus conserves the moisture, 
a most desirable thing, especially 
in a hot, dry summer. It is also 
advisable to give a liberal top- 
dressing of well-decayed farmyard 
manure. This may be lightly 
forked in, taking care not to dis- 
turb the roots when so doing. 
When time cannot be spared for 
almost daily hoeing between the 
plants, the manure may remain on 
the surface all the summer, making 
an effectual mulch and supplying 
nourishment to the roots  aiter 
each shower of rain. ‘This may be 
supplemented with applications of 
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liquid animal or artificial manure 
Soot water ig also most, beneficial, 
heightening the colour of both foli- 
age and flower, or sulphate of am- 
monia at the rate of half an ounce 
per gallon of water acts as a capi- 
tal stimulant. These applications 
should only be, made when the soil 
is thoroughly moist, and not 
oftener than once a fortnight. 


——————_o—_____— 


Imitation v. Real Flowers. 


_—__— 


Our horticultural friends across the 
Atlantic (soys ‘“Horticulture’) are 
somewhat worked up about the increa- 
sing popularity of florists to sell them. 
In this country the problem is by no 
means a new one, and the increasing 
skill shown in the production of these 
imitation flowers should not be under- 
estimated. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, as we have before remarked, that 
the artificial flower has its place, and an 
unqualified denunciation of it by the 
grower of fresh goods would hardly 
serve any good purpose. The sinning 
which we all can consistently condemn 
is its use as a substitute for the real 
thing where the latter can and should 
properly be used. Fresh flowers in a 
ladies’ hat are as impracticable as a 
bridal bouquet in cloth imitation would 
be abominable. Last. winter it was 
quite a common thing to see on Broad- 
way silk cattleyas worn as _ corsage 
adornment, but everybody could see 
they were imitations, and on freezing 
days when fresh flowers could not be 
worn we must admit there was some 
commonsense in the practice. “The 
eternal fitness of things” is a good stan- 
dard to have in mind. Any florist who 
would encourage the use of artificial 
flowers as substitutes for the genuine 
when the latter would be practicable 
and fit is a proper subject for censure, 
but there are plenty of uses for the 
former and the more nearly perfect they 
are made the better we enjoy seeing 
them. Let us be careful not to stand 
up so straight that we tumble over 
backwards. 


——————_@___———- 


Sugar baskets are one of the 
best possible material for the sides 
and ends of a bush house. They let 
all the air through that is neces- 


sary, and make a very effective 
windbreak.. To _ straighten the 
baskets lay them on the ground 


and pour boiling water over them. 
Put a length of timber and some 
stones from end to end until the 
baskets dry. 
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Anemones and Ranunculus. 


The St. Brigid Anemone is a most 
charming variety; the large, semi-double 
flowers are freely produced, nestling 
among beautiful fern-like foliage, and 
the colours are greatly varied, some 
flowers being intense scarlet, others 
purple and pure white, and delicate 
shades of other colours. The French 
Ranunculuses (Asiaticus superbissimus) 
are free-flowering, give many colours, 
and are very fine indeed. The double 
Persian, and the double Turban in 
scarlet, white and yellow, are all worth 
growing, and deserve very good treat- 
ment. Having determined the positions 
for the plants, either rows or clumps, 
put in the roots as follows :—If in rows, 
make these 15 in. apart in the lightest 
soil of the garden, and put in the 
roots with the claws downwards (in the 
case of the Anemones especially) 6 in. 
apart, and bury them 2 in. deep. If 
the roots are to be grown in clumps, 
place from five to a dozen 9 in. apart 
each way in the clump, and cover them 
the same depth as those in the rows. 
Label the clumps and rows at once to 


prevent injury to the roots before 
growth appears. 
——_¢@—____——- 


Why are Some Flowers 
Altogether Barren? 


At the outset, a distinction must be 
made between flowers which are sterile 
when insects are ccluded, and _ those 
which are incapable of fertilization with 
their own pollen, or self-sterile, as 
Darwin terms them. In the former 


case sterility is merely due to the fact - 


that the pollen is prevented from reach- 
ing the stigma, or that the pollen and 
the stigma mature at different times. 
In the latter class there are a number 
of plants that aresterile even where in- 
sects are given every opportunity of 
fertilizing them. This is the case of 
five species of Pasiflora, several species 
of Verbascum, and a large number of 
3razilian Orchids. In the last  in- 
stance it was found that the pollen was 
often actually poisonous to the plant. 
3ut the examination is not yet complete, 
as the fact of self-sterility cannot be 
proved except by protecting the plant 
from insects, and then fertilizing it by 
pollen of other plants and by its own 
pollen. It is, however, ascertained that 
the phenomenon is found at random 
throughout the whole vegetable king- 
dom. The causes of it are due to en- 
vironment. Plants _self-sterile in 
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fertile plants in 


Brazil become 
England; plants sterile in ‘spring 
become fertile later in the season. 


Darwin concluded from this that some 


degree of differentiation in the produc-~ 


tive system is necessary for the full 
fertility of plants. Self-sterility must 
be regarded, then, as an_ incidental 
result, dependent on the conditions to 
which plants have been subjected, such 
as excess of heat, manure, moisture, 
and the like—‘Florist.” 


MRS. AGNES MINCHIN WRITES, 
THIS LETTER ABOUT THE 
MARVELLOUS EFFECTS OF 

~ CLEMENTS TONIC (Adelaide 
Series No..8.) 


“ This medicine was like the 
Olive Leaf to me. It gave me 
hope, it gave me strength, It made 
my blood richer and purer. I can 
only thank your great medicine for 
that splendid blessing, health.” 


Here is the letter in full. Read 
it. Surely human suffering is 
painfully illustrated in this story : 

‘“ Frederick Street, © 
“Riverton, S.A., 17/10/’12. 
‘“ CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 

‘‘ Twelve months ago I suffered 
with a bad form of liver com- 
plaint, that made my life a mls- 
ery. Life was a burden, not a 
pleasure. I had bilious headaches 
and sickness, and a feeling like 
seasickness, and was as useless as 
a sailor on a rough voyage. 

“ CLEMENTS TONIC . WAS 
LIKE THE OLIVE LEAF TO ME, 
—it gave me hope, it gave me 
health. My liver and digestion be- 
came perfect, and I have not been 
troubled since with the bad  at- 
tacks of sickness. The medicine 
improved my blood, it became 
richer and purer. I took five bot- 
tles of CLEMENTS TONIC, and 
this last six months I have en- 
joyed the best of health. I CAN 
NOW EAT AND: SLEEP WELL, 
AND ENJOY. LIFE. I  OAN 
ONLY THANK YOUR SPLEN- 
DID, |: MEDICINE FOR ‘THAT 
sREAT BLESSING—HEALTH. 


(Signed) “Mrs, Agnes Minchin.” \ 


Many causes contribute to seri- 
ous periods of ill-health in women 
—and overwork in the home, cares 
of motherhood, climatic changes, 
hereditary weaknesses, and func- 
tional ailments, are a few of them. 
No women, whether married or 
single, should be without CI/EM- 
ENTS TONIC. It. gives strength, 
and it is always handy to get 
from the Chemist or Storekeeper. 


Get it, and have Health.—Advt. — 


%. 
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Notes for February. 


Beans just now are one of our 
staple vegetables. They may be 
sown for the next month or so, and 
as often as required. Being hardy, 
as well as very prolific, mo difficul- 
ty is experienced in getting satis- 
factory crops. Select well tilled 
~ land, enrich it with plenty of ani. 
- mal manure to keep the soil open, 
and add a little fertiliser. In a 
long series of experiments at Roth- 
-amstead, in England, it has been 

amply demonstrated that potash 
manures promote the growth of 

beans. 


No manure will do for the crop 

; what good common sense cultiva- 

__ tion does. You can manure freely 

and then fail. But you never will 

_ fail if you manure and hoe  toge- 

ia ther. Far better a light manur- 

ing and frequent stirrings of the 

soil and all the watering necessary, 

than a strong dose of fertiliser 

and the rest shunted on Provi- 

+ dence. Sometimes you get a “‘leg- 

in” by leaving your battlings to 
chance : most times you fail. 


_ Then sow your beans, no matter 
what variety, in the best soil pos- 
sible, in shallow trenches, two 
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~The Hoover. 


7 Potato Digger 


READY FOR THE FIELD. 


_ Why continue digging with forks 


_ Machine which will not only save 
_ flabor and aching backs but Dig 
your Potatoes without damage? 


Call early and inspect, or write us 
iy for further particulars. 


«BANK STREET, ADELAIDE, 
Fe. SOLE IMPORTERS, 


¥ Vegetable 


-in tich ground, and thinned 


‘gtown for the flower or head. 


when you can secure the Hoover 
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Garden | 


rows of seed to each trench, 
seeds eight inches apart, and cover 
the seed with an inch of friable 
soil. Prevent the surface baking 
by scattering some old manure. 
Water freely. Use only the dwarf 
varieties. The pole, or runners, 
are rather too late, unless for tro- 
pieaf climates. Avoid sowing too 
many at one time. Rather do one 
good row to-morrow, and another 
a fortnight hence, than put out a 
hundred feet row now and do no 


more. Pick the beans before the 
seeds get too prominent, and 
while they snap. Stringy things 
are useless in the kitchen. 

Beets, both red and silver, can 
be sown this month, the red _ for 


root growth, and the other for the 
leaves. The red are sown in drills 
out 
sufficiently to allow each root to 
swell as large as the palm of your 
hand. To do this you must give 
the plants ‘elbow room,’ and 
manure as well. Scatter the seeds 
in rows anything from 18, to 30 
inches apart. Ample waterings are 
necessary. Keep the soil well bro- 
ken between the rows, and in se- 
lecting the seedlings save the stur- 
dier plants. Beets can ‘be saved 
through the winter by being care- 
fully dug,|stacked and first covered) 
with a straw thatch, then with a 
coating of earth to keep out the 
air. Break off the leaves not closer 
than three inches from the root. 


The silver beet is grown for leaf 
and not for root. It is perennial 
and can be kept leaf-producing for 
months. Well-manured soil, loamy 
in texture is the best for this 
beet. Still, good results can be 
had in light sandy soils. Sow the 
seed carefully in drills, cover it 
lightly, thin out the plants and 
keep them always moving. Four- 
faye inches between each plant will 
0. 


Broccoli, like the cauliflower, is 
Un. 
fortunately the flower is not pro- 
duced as quickly as the ordinary 
cauliflower, and for this reason 
the vegetable is no favaurite here. 
There is no sense in wasting time 
and land over things which are 
not as good nor as easily grown 
as some of our staple products. 
Broccoli is really a cold country 
vegetable. 


Brussels Sprouts belong to the 
rabbage tribe, and are grown for 
the sake of the sprouts which are 
produced along the main stem. 


39% 


Treat the seed as you would cab- 
bage, and transplant the seedlings 
when as high as your longest fin- 
ger, giving each 20 inehes clear 
room. Quite six months are fe- 
quired to mature a crop of the 
slow-growing sprouts. Good, rich, 
well-drained soil suits this class of 


vegetable. Over-manuring goes 
against the production of the 
sprouts. In windy places the 


stems may be earthed up a little 
to give them better support. The 
cabbage head should not be cut 
off until the crop is ready for ga- 
thering. A sharp knife should al- 
ways be used to make a clean cut 
when gathering the sprouts. Tear- 
ing them off with a part of the 
stem adhering spoils the chance of 
a second crop. 


On the subject of how to obtain 
monstrous Carrots such as seen 
on the exhibition table, a success- 
ful grower writes:—The ground 
should be deeply trenched, working 
in plenty of soot as the work pro- 
ceeds. When ready to sow rake 
the surface down level. Afterwards 
stretch a line across the ground 
18 inches apart, then, with a. crow- 
bar against the line, holes should 
be made 12 inches apart and 2 feet 
deep and 4 inches across at the 
top. These must be filled up with 
a mixture of three parts sifted 
loam, two parts leaf soil, and a 
half part of wood ashes and dry 
powdered fowl manure. Make the 
soil moderately firm, and sow a 
few seeds on the top of each, to 
be ultimately thinned out ‘to one. 
Keep them well watered during 
dry weather, and fine soil should 
be placed around the collar of each 
as the season advances to prevent 
the crown from becoming g¥een. 
They will, when pulled, be found 
to be splendid shape, of gaod 
colour, and free from side growth 
and strongy roots. 


As a tule Horse-radish is grown 
at all is relegated to some out ol 
the way corner of the garden and 
no attention paid to it. It is far 
more wholesome than sauces or 
relishes, and possesses valuable 
medicinal qualities which might be 
taken advantage of by neuralgic 
and rheumatic persons, and there- 
fore deserves wide and more ra- 
tional culture. 


Cabbage may be grown all the 
vear round. We have varieties for 
all seasons, and good anes at that. 
For present piantings use Sncces- 
sion or Drumhead. These trans- 
plant easily and do well. In seed- 
sowings take some later sort, or 
one of the good Savoys that carry 
a nice crinkly leaf, as these are 
better doers in the winter season, 


All the tribe are gross feeders, 
and like rich, deep, moist soil. 
When properly fed they grow won- 
derfully fast and repay one for all 


attention. A cool, moist climate 
is really one of the ideal condi- 
tions for cabbage culture. Mois- 


ture you must have, as droughty 
conditions are certain failure. Cab- 
bages head best in a good stiff 
loam. 


Sow the seed in a small bed of 
light soil and do not allow the 
seedlings to over-crowd. Reduce 
their number as soon as you can 
handle them, as there is no gain 
in growing more weedy plants 
than can be used. 


Plant out in rows, allowing 
space according to the reauire- 
ments of the varieties in cultiva- 


tion. Drumheads should have fully 
thirtv inches hetween the plants, 
while Sugarloaf and the smaller 
kinds can do with eishteen inches. 
The visor and growth of cabbages 
can be improved by frequent stir- 
rines of the soil between the rows. 


Water is very necessary’ during 
dry weather. In home gardens 
where cabbasres are grown in 


rows, be careful to leave the last 
two rows of leaves on the stem 
when you take the head. New 
breaks come awav almost immedi- 
atelv. and the old plants get 4 
furnishine of nice succulent little 
heads that can be put to a good 
use. This recommendation onlv 
stands wood where the eround is 
not required for immediate use. 


Radish seed mav he sown lichtly 
in well-manured heds in any open 
situation. Rake the surface level, 
water it. sow the seed evenly, 
cover with a half-inch coat of licht 
soil, and then ton with new man- 
ure. and keen the whole  fairlv 
moist. This is the Chinaman’s 
wav of doing, and it cenerallv 
navs. Onick vrowth is what the 
radish requires. ‘There should be 
no lacoine. Start clean and keen 
the seedling nlents: crowine hord, 
Thin out liberally. 


The utilization of diseased vnota- 
toes as vig feed is by no means a2 
so0d plan. The parasitic mode 
of life of the micro-organisms, 
which have snoilt the tubers con- 
siderahlvy reduces the -value of 
the tnhers, and onerates injurious- 
lv nvon the dicestive orcans of the 
animols to which thev are fed. 
Small quantities do little or. no 
injury. Tt .is the persistent use of 
the diseased potato which does the 
harm. 


seed on ight 
some with fresh 


earrot 
and cover 


Sow 
land, 
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manure. Take the seed and mix 
it with a little dry sand before 
sowing. Rub the lot through 
your hand, so as to get it to scat- 
ter more evenly. 


Pumpkins, melons, marrows, and 
cucumbers will stand much mulch- 
ing, and a lot of watering now 
that the weather is so hot. A 
little mulch to keep the ground 
cool will be such a help. It is a 
pity to make even the vegetable 
friends suffer unnecessarily. 


Sow early cauliflower seed at 
once. January is the time to do 
something towards laying the foun4 
dation for your winter vegetables. 
Most of us think of sowing this 
seed when we see the young plants 


displayed for sale. It is then 
wetting rather late. . Purchase seed 
this week and get the stock in 
somewhere, either in the open 


ground or in a shallow box that 


can be lifted about to suit the 
day. For preference we like a 
small bed near a tap. Water is 


then handy enough not to be for- 
gotten. All the quick crowing 
seedlings require ‘a lot of attention. 
Fairly rich soil covered with a 
light dressing of manure will do 
for the seed sowing. 


To exterminate the  leaf-eating 
insects which are just now so 
troublesame among pumpkins and 
the like, use arsenate of lead for 
making a spray with which to 
poison the foliage. 


The slightest shower sets the 
snail in motion. He dearly loves 
the rain. And vet we usually 


speak of the shell-hack as a_ sluo- 
gard. Were this true -no rain 
drops would not awaken him. He 
would slumber through the “ thun- 
der shower,’’? much as his pursuers 


do through the golden hours of 
the early morning. 
AR Lc ROR 


Globe Artichokes. 


Not many people care for this 
vegetable. Still it is a sgood one 
when properly grown. Tf not treat- 
ed to very heavy dressings of 
manure and copious supplies of 


| Can you write us 


Readers ! * something about 
your mothods of breeding, rearing 
and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will enly fill the 
back ef a Post card. 


4 
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water, then it had ebtke bes “kept 
out of the garden altogether, for 
very little satisfaction. will be got 
out of it. It does best on rather — 
stiff soil into which all the ro: tea 
manure you can afford 
trenched. It will also appreciate 
a heavy mulching with similar 
stuff. Treatment such as this will - 
give you very fine toothsome 
“heads,” and ‘these if cut suffici- 
ently early—that is when closely 


arranged and very Sone 


be delicious when cooked, 


o— 


Lettuces. 


It is importent to grow lettuces 
quickly. In addition to stable 
manure dug in before planting out 
they will be much benefited by 
top dressing. Guano is considered 
specially good and may be applied 
at the rate of 2 tb. per sod as 
soon as the young plants begin to 
make growth. “A fortnight the 
same quantity of nitrate of soda 
can be given. See that neither 
manure touch the plants. 


: 


Humus and Air. 


The presence of any large siti. 
tities of decaying organic matter 
(humus) adds enormously to the 
water-holding capacity of the soil. 
One ton of humus. will absorb two 
tons of water, and give it up free- 
ly to growing crops. Not only 
that, but the shrinking of the par- 
ticles of decaying organic matter 
and the consequent loosening of the 


soil grains keeps the soil open 
and porous. 
Furthermore, humus of good 


quality is exceedingly rich in both 
nitrogen and mineral plant food. 
The maintenance of fertility must 
always be said to consist in keep- 
ing the soil supplied with humus. 


The first step in renovating worn-_ 


out soils, is to give them an abun- 
dant supply of humus 
quality. ‘The best source of humus — 
is stable manure, containing both 
the liquid and the solid excrement, 

especially when the stock are fed 

on rich nitrogenous foods. Even a_ 
poor quality 


life bleached out of it, has eonsid- 
erable value because of the 
it makes. 


and 
-one which 


Another cheap 
source of hummus, but 


a ‘ February, He, : 


has. been’ 2 


of good | 


of barnyard manure, 4 
which has had much of the plant ‘oa 


humus — 


alta bien va 
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ist. b dag ‘ised. nitider atid is 
) an to turn under as man- 
he legumes are especially 
ble for this purpose, because 
 nitroyen they contain, . 


roper circulation of air in 
oil is just as important as 

other factor of plant growth. 
atly half of the volume of ordin- 
s is occupied by air spaces. 
air spaces wind in and out 
en the soil particles, just as 
do in a pile of larger stones. 


If the layer of water on the sut- 
ace of the soil grains becomes so 
hick as to stop the air passames 
and there, the soil is then 
‘wet for most crops, and needs 
age. Plants fave no special 
thing organs, the ox Te- 
ed id oe hecathine Getting 
anee all over the surface of 
plant. Plants roots must there- 
be supplied with air, and 
ce the soil must be pekous 
ough to permit of free. cireula- 
of air. A good supply of 
mus, draining, and proper till- 
ace, will accomplish this result in 
clavey soils. Sandy soils need 
little or no draining, as they are 
nsually too porous. They want 
humus to help them retain water. 


B Aricther reason why air must 
3 circulate freely in the soil is that 
arrve quantities: of oxygen are fe- 
Rcired to insure proner decay of 
oreanic matter to supply plant 
pod." American “omes and ar 


| Frvit | or Vegetable. 


The tomato is usually defined 
_a fruit botanically, but popu- 
i tly known and used as a veget- 
Boe I find myself (says a writer 
in Wisconsin Horticulture) in the 
position of the old Scotchman who 
was having rather a hard time to 
hold his own in an argument. 
“ Well,’ he said. “I am open to 
conviction, but I would like to see 
the ,man ‘that is able to convince 
me.” So I would like to see the 
man that is able to convince me 
that the Tomato is a vegetable. 
To auote another of my illustrious 
rymen, an old Scotch minis- 
was lecturing his flock about 
wall round his garden. He 
d, “Tt does na matter whether 
s a brick wall, a stone wall or 
ae wall; it is a wall a’ the 
1e."" So I say that it does not 
tter whether the tomato is used 
a fruit or a vegetable, it is a 
ruit all the same, : 
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@ Fruit Garden @ 


Fruit Notes. 
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Bag any bunches of grapes that 
you wish to keep from the birds. 
Paper bags will do, Pin them at 
the stem, and cut a hole in the 
end, so as to allow the fruit to 
throw off any surplus moisture. 


* The folly of leaving fruit trees 
unpruned can be seen at this time 
of the year, when the long, whip- 
live stems are bearing down under 
the load of ripening plums, apples, 
or peaches. No good shirking the 
pruning. For the sake of the tree 
and for the fruit, the limbs imust 
be cut back every year. Neglect- 
ing the work means spoiling your 
stock. 


Fruit trees which have made 
very little new growth owing to 
the drain upon their recourses, Oc- 
casioned by the ripening of _ the 
crop, will take a thorough soaking 
now, and be all the better for it. 
The taking away of the fruit will 
in itself be sufficient to give the 
trees a new start. The watering 
makes the movement all the bet- 
ter. Trees aré no different from 
roses. Those you favour with 
attention will repay. more than 
the cost of the labour. Afl' through 
the flower and fruit world it is a 
matter of dealing out with the left 


hand to gather in with the right. 


Those who give little, either in 
labour or manure, have nothing 
much to gather after a dry time ; 
but the company who know what 
is required of them, always have 
something for home use and a_lit- 
tle for giving away. 


Sparrows have troubled us pret- 
ty much of late by their attacks 
on the ripening fruit. Much of the 
damage that we have 
the habit of debiting against the 
starling is really done by the 
cheeky and useless sparrow, a bird 
against which it will soon be time 
to begin a systematic crusade. 
Experiments have proven that this 
winged pest is a serious menace to 
the orchardist and the farmer. 
Grain and fruits are more to his 
liking than insect pests. 


Remove the bandages — from the 
apples, pears, and quince trees 
every ten days at least, and _in- 
spect them thoroughly for codiin 
moth etubs. Where no catch is 
record@d. tie the bagging round 
again; wrappers which hold any 
insects should be boiled. There is 
only one way of ridding ourselves 
of orchard pests, and that is by 


been in. 


‘ent to human eyes. 


several 


laying ourselves out to catch and 
kill every noxious moth and grub 
that can be trapped or poisoned, 


Should you ever become pos- 
sessed of an acre lot where there 
is some native timber standing, 
think hard before you destroy the 
trees. The first mistake a man 
can make is to clear his holding of 
the timber. Trees are easier to 
cut down than to grow. It is all 
very well to say, ‘I'll plant good 
varieties in place of the eucalvptus 
cut out.” But how long will the 
new things be in making the shel- 
ter and shade which the natives 
are able to give? Twenty years 
at least. Not much when you say 
it quick! Still it is very nearly 
half a life-time. Ready-made, hardy 
gum trees are much better than 
nine-tenths of the stock people 
plant to-day. Give a gum “Ralf 
the attention which the exotic tree 
gets and it will surprise you. Say 
what you like, there is nothing in 
the world of timber trees to com- 
pare with our own wild stocks. 


The citrangé is the name of a 
comparatively new American fruit 
which was originated by the 
T7.S.A. Department of Acricnlture. 
The fruits produced to date are 
said to be small, and slightly pbit- | 
ter, and very juicy, carrving a 
much larger proportion of juice 
than the best lemons grown. For 
a drink they are equal to lemons, 
and make a first-quality marma- 
lade. The addition of a little 
sugar makes the fruit quite palat- 
able. The citrange is said to be 
able to stand much more cold than 
any other member of’ the citrus 
family. 


oS 


The enormous energy and power 
of a growing plant is one of the 
many questions which are apt to 
puzzle men and women who do 
their garden work with ‘their eyes 
and ears wide open. ‘Take the 


bracken fronds which we frequently 


see forcing their way through 
ground that can only be broken 
with a pick or a mattock. How is 
it that this brittle thing works its 
way to the surface? There must 
surely be a greater power within 
the brittle stems than fs appar- 
As an illus- 
tration of the lifting power of 
plant life, a portion of a solid 
asphalt path was lifted in one 
place to a height of six inches by 
small fungi which had 
teached their fruiting age. 
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When a seed is placed in a suitable 
environment as regards warmth and 
moisture it absorbs the latter, swells, 
and softens; the starchy matter stored 
up for the nutrition of the young plant 
becomes soluble, and the radicle or 
future root descends into the soil, 
whilst the plumule ascends to form the 
stem of the plant. It is at once clear 
that the formation of a good seed-bed 
allows the penetration of the young 
roots into the soil, and the depth of 
planting the seed should be such that 
the first young leaf-shoot will be above 
ground before the store of food pro- 
vided in the first place in the seed is 
exhausted. In the case of plants which 
only live one year there is a marked 
activity of growth of the root and 
leaves, which collect, and with the aid 
of sunlight prepare material for the 
growth of the plant. The leaves are the 
centres of activity where the materials 
from the roots meet the carbon from 
the atmosphere, and the various ma- 
terials required for the nourishment of 
the plant are manufactured. The next 
step in the case of annuals is the forma- 
tion of the flower, which is followed 
by seed, after which the plant dies. 


The composition of a plant, as 
above-mentioned, varies at different 
periods of its existence. In the early 
stages the nitrates and mineral matters 
taken in by the water absorbed through 
the root hairs are in but 


excess, as 
growth proceeds the percentage of car- 
bonacoeus materials derived through 
the leaves steadily increases. When 


the crop is in full bloom it ceases to 
take in any more nitrogen and potash, 
although the absorption of phosphoric 
acid continues a little longer, but the 
assimilation of carbon through the 
medium of the small openings or 
stomata of the leaves will continue as 
long as the plant remains in a green 
condition. When the process of form- 
ing seed commences the whole of the 
energies of the plant appear to be con- 
centrated in the direction of transport- 
ing the materials (starch, albuminoids, 
&c.) from the root, stem, and leaf, and 
depositing same as seed. When the life 
history of the plant has been uninter- 
rupted, and what is known as a good 
season prevails, this migration of ma- 
terial from the vegetative portions of 
the plant will be very complete, and the 
straw of a cereal crop at harvesting 
will be found to be very completely 
depleted of foodstuff. Should, 


ever, 


how- 
the crop fail to reach maturity, 


or in seasons of deficient sunshine and 


poor seed-formation, the material as-— 


similated and manufactured duting the 
growth of the crop. remains in the 
straw. It is thus quite obvious that 
cutting the crop before the seeds have 
been completely formed is the most 
certain means of getting a straw of 
high-feeding quality . 


In dealing with plants which live 
longer than one year a different order 
of things prevails. The same marked 
activity. of growth of the vegetative 
organs (roots and leaves) is observed, 
but at the end of summer, instead of 
the formation of seed, the matter col- 
lected during growth is stored up in the 
roots, tubers, or stem. The next season 
the plant throws up a flowering stem, 
and the foodstuff thus accumulated is 
then used for the production of seed. 
This is the cycle as regards biennial 
plants, such as mangels, &c. 


Again a difference is met with in the 
case of trees and shrubs which last for 
years, and which do not form fleshy 
receptacles. Here we have a trunk of 
more or less thickness and stout roots 
in active growth for a greater part of 
the year. Between the bark and the 
wood is a layer of cells called the cam- 
bium layer, which is constantly. divid- 
ing to form fresh wood and bark, and 
running at right angles to the pith of 
the tree are also channels of cells 
called the medulary rays. It is in these 


’ regions that material is placed to supply 


the necessary activity to perennial 
plants when active growth is taking 
place. 


Tt will now be of interest to show 
briefly what materials are first employed 
to serve as nutritive matter for plant 
growth, and by what agency such com- 
binations are brought about. By grow- 
ing plants in sand free from any or- 
ganic matter it has been demonstrated 
that large quantities of carbon and 
nitrogen are obtained, which, together 
with the elements of water and _ the 
mineral salts imbibed with the water, 
constitute the organic material of 
plants. Now, where did the carbon 
come from? As the sand did not con- 
tain any humus it is quite clear that 
the source of supply must have been 
the atmosphere. 
about three parts of carbon dioxide in 
10,000. This, though only a_ very 
minute quantity, suffices, as the leaves 
as compared with their weight offer 
an enormous absorbing surface, and are 
being constantly agitated by the wind, 
which brings a large quantity of carbon 
dioxide into contact with the plant. 


In the air there are . 


orange and yellow rays from the sun- 


‘ 


_ of nitrates—the form in which oa 


, deta.» 
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Now, providing the plant is in a norme 
condition, that is, the leaf cells are filled 
with water, and are constantly being 
supplied with moisture from the Toots 
to replace that lost by’ transpiration, the 


light acting on the green colouring 
matter in the cells will cause the carbon| 
dioxide absorbed in the water of ~ the 
plant. cell to decompose, the oxygen| 
being liberated whilst the carbon is. re-| 
tained. The carbon unites with the ele-| 
ments of water in the cell, and we have| 
the simplest primary compound known) 
as formic aldehyde. By a simple pro-! 
cess of condensation this material would 
be changed into one of the sugars. As| 
will be seen from the above, light 1s 
absolutely“ essential’ to the assimilation 
of carbon by the leaf cells, and this fact 
is clearly borne out by the rapid up- 
rush of cereals in northern countries, 
the long period of light allowing un- 
interrupted growth to take place. 


Starch is one of the earliest products 
of assimilation, and is very abundant in 
leaves exposed to sunlight, but at the 
end of the day it disappears, being 
changed into some form of sugar by 
the action of an unorganised ferment, 
or erzyme. By this means the starch 
is conveyed by the sap to distant parts 


of the plant where growth is actively 


going on, or else it is reconverted into 
starch and deposited, as in the case of 
the potato, in the tuber. 


Whilst it is comparatively easy to 
explain the formation of carbohydrates 
in plants, the manner im which the 
albuminoids, vegetable acide, and fatty 
matter are produced is not so clear. 


According to Warrington, the mode 
in which albuminoids are formed is pos- 
sibly that the nitrates taken up by the 
roots are converted into ammonia, the 
ammonia into amides, and the amides 
finally into albuminoids. These changes 
were clearly shown by the investigations 
of Wood at Cambridge, when searching 
for an explanation of the changes in. the 
composition of mangolds during stor- 
age. When pulled up in the early 
autumn the roots were found to be ful 


gen is first taken up by the roots o 
plants. A few months later it : 
found on analysis that these nitrates 
had been largely changed into amides 
and there was also an increase in ie 
albuminoids and peptones. 


A house Sh a garden 
like a photo frame without a pic 
ture to set it off. 


oA yod practice is to dig’ 
strip. along which the trees: are to be 


— 


Res Rieti: is not a) the 
eral practice being that. the depth 
of planting in the nursery should be 
ollowed. If holes are- dug, they 
should be shallow, the bottom being 
merely” loosened to allow a comfort- 
able. friable bed for the tree roots, 
he whole 


planted, | merely removing sufficient 
soil when afterwards planting. An- 


other: satisfactory. custom is to plough 
_ furrows 20 feet apart, and tol lant the 


ees in the furrows, filling i ' the soil 
over the roots and trampling well 
down. Before planting, ‘the roots of 
the young tree should. be well | trim- 
i shaped to an even form, and 
cleanly cut. As a result their re- 
moval | from the nursery beds, the 


Ne roots are generally. more or ‘less dam- 


aged; and~ numbers of the - 
roots, becoming dry, shriv 


fibrous 
1 and die. 


5 These all require a clean trimming. 


‘Then it is often desirable ) remove 


_some of the roots so as to balance the 
ah Toot system. 
\ roots gives the young-tree a clean 


The trimming of the 


‘Toot system, and it is enabled to es- 


sa itself with | young: “vigorous 
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After planting, the top should be 
well cut back, so as to leave three or 
four arms, with three or four buds on 
each. Where it is not possible to 
have this number of arms or limbs it 
is frequently atvisable to cut back to 
one stem, allowing the buds to break 
out strongly and frame the tree after 
planting. In .some_ localities, the 
custom of not, cutting back the trees 
the firts year is favoured. Local ex- 
perience has not resulted in favour cf 
this practice, as it is found to be in- 


advisable to unduly strain the young- 


tree by leaving a heavy top to be sup- 
ported by the weak-growing root 


“system. 
i 


It is unwise to plant a large num- 


ber of varieties in a commercial or- 


chard, but due consideration should 
be given to planting varieties that 
have a favourable influence on each 
other for cross-fertilisation purposes. 


A number of good commercial 
fruits have been found, to be either 
wholly or partially self-sterile, requir- 
ing other varieties near them to en- 
For this 
purpose it is necessary that the bloom 
periods should be somewhat coin- 
cident. ; 


Root Growth. 


Root growth no doubt varies 
according to circumstances in as 
great a degree as top growth, 
which, as one is the result of the 
other, is of course perfectly na- 
tural. An interesting illustration 
of the extent of root development 
was reported from the Bathurst 
orchard. It appears that " shalts 
were sunk to ascertain the charac- 
ter of the formation of the ground 
on which the trees are planted At 
a depth of from 12 feet to °4 feet 
the granite rack was met. At il 
feet deep the soil was fairly moist _ 
and the roots of the apple trees, 
‘at that depth showed strong  de- 
‘The trees have been in 
the ground 15 vears. Beyond giv-. 
ing the roots of young trees a lead, 


there does not seem to be any 
necessity for subsoiling. In any. 
case subsoiling to, say, a ‘depth 


‘of 12 inches would be of little use 
to a depth of rz feet. Ir stiff 
clay it may be advisable to lead 
the roots by subsoiling to discour- - 
age a root development too. close 
as a help to roots growing 
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— The Principle of Preserving. — 

Several things have to be care- 
fully remembered to enable the 
preserver to arrive at a successful 
result. First, the fresh ‘fruit no 
sooner arrives at a state of per- 
fection than it begins to ‘decay. 
Then, the more quickly the 1fruit 
ripens the more rapid the decay. 
Thus fresh fruit necessarily con- 
tains the germs of \ decomposition 
more or less emphasised  accord- 
ing to the condition of the fruit. 
The principle of preserving is to 
arrest this decomnvosition by 
sterilisation, not of the fruit alone, 
but of the whole contents of the 
bottle, by driving out and absorb- 
ing all the air and gases, and pre- 
venting any air returning. Thus a 
vacuum is formed within the bot- 
tle or receptacle, and a  cofrres- 
ponding atmospheric pressure on 
the outside, principally upon the 
cover, this being the part which 
offers the least resistance. It © is 
not essential to destroy the 
micro-organisms in the frnit, for 
if this were done scientifically the 
fruit itself would he effectually re- 
duced to a mass of pulo by the 
lencthy and hichly heated process; 
but in a properly procured vacuum 
(which Nature abhors) the %erms 
become dormant and sterilised, 
and in the absence of air cannot 
continue the natural process of de- 
cay. The fruit. therefore remains 
in its natural condition of fresh- 
as the vacuum 1s 


ness as lone r 
or until the 


effectively myintaite ad, 

hottle is onened and the vacuum 
of course, destroyed. when, in the 
natural evolution of thines, the 
cerm-activity will vo on  avain 
as from the time when it -was 
arrested bv the nrocess of nreserv- 
ine, but at a_ slichtly increased 


rate tesultine from the unnatural 


check to which it has heen sub- 
jected. 
_ Sterilising the Bottles, Ete. — 
The bottles and covers should 
be well washed, and thoroughly 
dried in an oven ‘until they are 
quite hot. “This will eflectually 
sterilise them. It is ‘also desir. 


able to fill the fruit into the bot- 
tles as soon after as possible. 


Sometimes it is desired to 
sterilise a large iar when putting 
up jam or pickles in large quanti- 
ties, . This may be done by pro- 
curing a sulphur taper and attach- 
ing this to a wire; allow it to 
burn in the jar (which should be 
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quite dry) for a few seconds. This 
will have the desired effect, and 
this method may also be ueed for 
sterilising barrels, which must, of 
course, be previously cleansed and 
dried. This sterilising must be 
done just before use, and will not 
injure the flavour of the goods. 
BEE es 

— The Process of Preserving Fruit 


in Glass Bottles. — 
Having. described the 
of preserving, I will now 


principles 
proceed 


to describe the process ‘by which a ~ 


proper vacuum may be secured and 
maintained in bottled. fruits. I 
am aware that a vacuum chamber 
is sometimes used for certain pre- 
serves and confectionery, but this 
is not satisfactory in preserving 
fruits. The method in general use, 
and which supersedes all others for 
fruits, is the application of heat, 
which may be either live steam or 
hot water. Live steam has many 
disadvantages, and is not suitable 
for household use, nor is it now 
employed in preservine fruit com- 
miercially. ‘Water is by far the 
best method, and is the only 
means now employed in preserving 
fruits in bottles. Water can be 
brousht to a higher temperature 
by the addition of certain chemi- 
cals, but- this need not be discussed 
here, as I do not find it necessary 
to employ water at boiling-point 
or over. It will be well, however, 
to offer a word of warnine against 
the use of sea water. A case came 
under my notice ‘where, fresh 
water being scarce, sea water was 
used for the preseryine bath, and, 
althouch the preserver had been 
usually successful in the past, he 
was surprised on: this oceasion to 


find his fruit’ over-preserv ed; in 
consequence of the sea . water, 
which, heine of oreater density, 


reached a hioher temperature than 
he intended. ; 


The utensil to be employed may 
be the ordinary dAomestic boiler 
(or copner), or a suitable preserv- 
ing bath may he made at small 
cost. havine a trav made to fit 
the inside closely. and deen enouch 


to allow the water to completely » 


cover the tons of the hottles to a 
depth of one or two inches. The 
trav should he made of strap iron 


and calvanised, licht jn weioht 
consistent with streneth, and 
fitted ‘with rove handles (not 


metal) to enable the operator to 
lift the tray containing the! 


tles bodily out of the bath. | Se- 


with that last bottle 


fall off in the bath: also see that the : 


It is, false economy to 


bot- bottles then closely into the 


February, 1914 ¥ i a 


veral baths of this description can 
be employed if necessary, or 


larger bath to hold two, lee! or 
four trays can be employed accord. 
ing to the quantity of fruit to be 
preserved. If the copper. is to be- 
employed as a preserving bath, ‘as> 
is usually the case, I strongly. re= 


commend the use of a galvanised 
wire basket, made to fit the in-- 
side of the boiler. This will en-— 


able the preserver to submerge all 
the bottles of fruit-in one  opera- ~ 
ton, and, what is more important, 
to lift them all out at one time, 
and so avoid the trouble and an- 
noyance whch generally oceurs 
that ‘‘de- .. 
clines to come out” when a wire 
hasket is not -used. 


The cost of the few spitieneés 
which I urge all fruit-preservers to é 
provide themselves with is so ~ 
trifling, and, seeing that they will 
pay for themselves the first year 
in the improved quality and extra { 
auantity of finished bottles, that 


net 


they can be used for — other pur- 


poses when not. emploved for fruit 
preservine, and if taken care of | 
will last for many years, the out- 
lav can only be considered in the 
light of a good investment. : 

\ 


Those 
portant 
(r) A 
(2) A 
(3) A 


In addition to the above, it is § — 
well to be provided with a sieve, 

a wooden tub, a wooden or _ 
enamelled ‘bucket (large size), a 
saccharometer for testing syrup, 
and a naring knife. A large stew- - 
pan and a wooden spoon are also 
sometimes Re sear . 


! 


that are nedessary and im- 
ate 

suitable tray or basket. 
bath-thermometer. 
pitting-spoon. me 


— The Prose. 


- Put sufficient water to complete- 


ly cover the bottles in the copper 
or bath (which for brevity will be 
hereinafter referred to as the 
‘‘bath’’); and set the fire going. 
Tie a piece of string to the” loop | 
of the thermometer, and sus rd it i 
in the water so that it may | be. 9 
easily read. While the water is 
heating see that the covers’ of © 
the bottles are fitted correctly and | — 
quite loosely on the bottles, but — 

not so loosely as to be liable to 


rings fit correctly and are suffici- — 
ently soft and not perished by age.» 
use old — 
ot previously used rings; if they 
ate round in shape they must not — 
have a twist in them. Pack the 
bas- 


ket (or tray); it is not necessary 


> ee 


kK hay ‘or straw between 
as they will not be likely to 
e about and strike one an- 
er in the temperatures. we are 
put to use, as they would when 
er is brought to “boiling point 
ia deg. Fahr,) or-over. - 


¢ bottles of. fruit being now 
ted and packed in the basket, 
the thermometer until the 
r reaches a temperature of 130 
‘Fahr., not more, and_ not less 
ept in cold weather, which rare- 
prevails when fruit is to be pre- 
ved. Then take the basket 
place it with the bottles into 
bath, and bottles beitig entire- 
\ “submerged one or two ~ inches 
w the surface of the water. 
“may be imagined, the covers be- 
loose, that either the syrup 
will get out and mix with the 
water or the water will get into 
Fthe bottle and mix with the 
k yrUup ; but neither will happen, 
as when the bottles are submerged 
in cold water (which I do not re- 
commend, althouch it is an old- 
fashioned method sometimes em-) 
ployed). It may also be imagined 
“that the bottles will break, but 
his. is not at all probable if they 
e properly annealed as they 
ould be. Also, it is often 
ought that -the indiarubber rings 
‘May not withstand the , heat if 


? 


fitted into\the bottles and = sub- 
jected ‘to. the necessary heat in 
‘preserving. These are suitably 


arbonised for the purpose, and uo 
fear need be entertained on this 
account. 


- Now, watch the femnpeva tie of 
the water continue to rise until it 
reaches 160 deg. Fahr., and at 
this point it is necessary to note 
the time carefully, and to count 
from this the number of minutes 
‘fastially recuired. for the preserving 
process. The action of the fire 
“must be looked at and regulated, 
so Sea when the required heat is 
‘obtained jt can be kent steady at 
th is, instead of getting much too 
hot or not hot enough. This may 
1 done by regulating the quantity 
$ fuel and by ppenios or closing 


no- a. 
an be aid akan “bak the follow. 
ing ‘table is as near as can be, if 
the fruit is of correct variety and 
a Reson, as recommended :— 


int Bey time from 160° ac. 
and preserve :— a 

ots at 180 to 185 deg. _for 
OTS) minutes, ; Mic 


others 7 


jt is necessary to bring 
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Pears at 190 to 195 for 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Peachs at 
20 minutes. 


rgo to 195 for 15 to 


Plums at 185 to 1rgo for 


17 minutes, 


'5 to 


Raspberries at 175. to 1r8o for 15 


minutes, 
Strawberries for 


15 minutes. 


at 175 to. 180 


Gooseherries at 180 to 185 flor 13 
minutes. 

Cherries at 195 to 200 for’ 15 to 
I7 minutes. 

Quinces at 
minutes. 

Apples at 185 fe 190 for 12 to 
15 minutes. 

Currants at 180 to 185, for Io to 
Io to 15 minutes. 


195 to 200 for 15 


— An Important Point. — 


As a practical guide the § fore- 
going table will be found reliable, 
but it will be necessary in some 
cases to regulate the period and 
temperature accordine to the vari- 
ety and cond tion of the fruit. For 
instance, there are many excellenti 
apples which at 180 deg. will be- 
come pulp in eight or nine min- 
utes ; it is obvious that these are 
not suitable varieties for preserv- 
ing. On the other hand, there are 
‘which will reauire cooking 
for twenty to twenty-five minutes 
before they will be sufficiently 
cooked. Then, again, a variety 
erown rapidly in a warm climate 
will not require’ so . much heat, 
but a longer time in preserving 
than the same variety erown more 
slowly under less forcing  condi- 
tiens. Therefore I recommend an 
experiment’ to be made with two 
or three bottles, so that the time 
and temperature suitable 
particular variety or condition of 
apple or other fruit to be © vre- 
served may be precisely deter- 
mined. The many details which 


Preserver’s notice may  avpear 
very complicated, but there should 
not he the least discouravement on 
this account, for a very little prac- 
tical experience will make all 
thines quite nlain and nrove many 
times more instructive than 
volumes of theorv. At the same 
time. the rule that the softer the 
condition of the fruit the less the 
heat and the loneer the process 
will be a safe onide to success. ' 


fe oes Cooling. — 
Having preserved the fruit ac 
cording “to instructions, lift the 


basket from the bath, and with 


some ‘pieces of sacking made to fit 


to the- 


to the - 
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the hands, tale each bottle while 
hot and screw down the cover 
without any delay. Stand the 
bottles on a wooden floor or a 
piece of board (not on stone, ce 
ment, or damp earth), and cover 
them with a piece of sacking or 
cloth to protect them from a 
draught of cold air, which might 
cause the bottles to crack or 
break, and leave them thus until 
the next day. Then examine and 


ytest them, and if necessary give 
the covers a‘further screw down 
(except when Mason jars or jars 


in which the rubber is likely to be 


disturbed are used). Clean the 
bottles, label them, wrap each in 
paper, which again label outside, 


and store in a cool place in an 
upright position. The paper wrap- 


per prevents the action of light 
deteriorating the colour of the 
fruits. 

The fruit when cooled gnd_fin- 


ished should be quite firm in the 
bottles, the syrup clear and of a 
creamy texture. If the fruit ap- 
pears extra firm before it cools 


this need not cause much concern, 
because the heat of the syrup will 
continue to act in 


cooking the 


Wee 
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fruit still more after it is re ficers ought to insist on all pre-_ 
moved from the preserving bath. servative compounds bearing full 
Before the bottle is finally cleaned instructions as to their use, and 


and wrapped it will be advisable, 
if possible, to test each bottle. 
Where the tin cover is loose a 
sharp tap with a nail or knife. 
handle will give a crisp ringing 
sound, evidence of the vacuum 
upon the bottle; but should the 
sound be dull and hollow it will 
be evidence that the air has not 
been properly exhausted, in which 
case there will be no vacuum, and 
it will be necessary to thoroughly 
inquire into the cause, rectifying 
the trouble, and to again preserve 
the bottle or to use the frifit at 
once, or pulp it or convert it into 
jam. | In preserving perform pre- 
cisely. the same process as in , the 
bath, but for two-thirds — of ‘the 
time only, as in all probability 
the fruit may become pulpy,. cer- 
tainly too soft, but at the same 
time quite usable. 


Another method of preserving 


fruits is to subject. them to the 
process of taking. This is an 
improvement on the simple me. 


thod just described, and is usually 
adopted commercially, as the fruit 
will be more certain to keep, sound 
for a longer period. A strong steel 
clip fits down closely to the cork 
durine the process of preserving, 
and prevents the cork from being 
blown out of the bottle. The fruit 
is very lightly cooked and - filled 
into hot bottles: the process of 
preserving is the same as regards 
times and temperatures. as given 
in the table above. Then remove 
the bottles from the bath, and 
when cold remove the c’ips, cut 
the cork flush with the bottle, fin- 
ish off with wire, and dip in the 
mixture of resin and  heeswax as 


advised. 

Many persons pack pie-Iruits in 
water onlv. I do not recommend 
this practice, because ‘the flavour 


of the fruit is much deteriorated, 


while the addition of 1 Th. of sucar 
to the vallon of water will make 
little difference in the cost. and 


will fix the flavour in the tguit and 
produce a distinctly improved pack- 
age when comvared with fruits 
packed in water only. 


Some people use a small quanti- 


ty of preservative, such as_ boric 
acid or salievlic acid, with these 
fruits. but I do not recommend 
this: in fact, it is quite nneces- 
sary when [rvits are proverly pre- 
served and all details are given 
intellivent attention. Preserva- 
tives are extremely useful when 
properly emmloved. hut their use 
ic often abused, The medical of- 


_ally more recognised. 


a warning against using too much. 


There is a difference between the 

use and abuse of a very useful 

article. 
‘ 

The bottles. of fruit, when — fin- 

ished as advised, may be im- 


proved in appearance by the tops 
being covered with thin tinfoil, 
neatly folded over and rubbed 
down smoothly. 


When storing these bottles it is 
sometimes advisable, especially 
when they are not corked by a 
machine, to lay them on their 
sides, so that the corks may be 
kept moist. These and all other - 
bottled fruits should be wrapped 
to prevent the light spoiling the 
colour. 
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Complete Fertilisers. 


By J. C. Brunnich, Oueensland 


Agricultural Journal. 


The great advantages gained by 
using improved methods of cultiva- 
tion in combination with the ap- 
plication of artificial fertilisers, in 
order to increase the productive- 
ness of the soil, are vetting gradu- 
It is quite 
self-evident that the best profits 
will result, if small areas are made 
to produce heavy crops of hich 
quality. .This is achieved ‘by ‘ in- 
tense cultivation,’® as practised in 
other countries: but our farmers, 
on account of land being compara- 
tively chean, hardle know what 
such cultivation means. 


Even the richest of soil will 
eradually become imvoverished by 
continued cronvine: the crops not 
only become liwhter and of poorer 
quality, but also much more liable 
ta et diseases. The nlant foods 
which are removed by the growing, 
crops must acain be returned to’ 


the soil in one form or ~another. 
With indicions application of arti- 
ficial, fertilisers, combined with 


thorouch cultivation and, if pos- 
sible. with rotation of crops. the- 
fertility of the soil cannot only be 
maintained, but frequently consid 
etably increased. 


No artificial fertiliser will be of 
any value if it does not supply in 
adequate proportion all the mneces- 
satv plant foods reauired ‘hy the 
crops and wantine in the soil. Ex- 
cess of one plant food cannot make 
up for the absence or deficiency of 
another. In this respect grave 


-cessarv plant | foods and, 


not in good tilth by thorough cul- 


.and will make, certatn 


soil the necessary humus is by the 
practice of growing and. ploughing 


velvet beans, etc.—are to “be 


mistakes _have been sonore’ Ni 
made, and no end of money — Discade ra 
squandered by applying manures = 
which only supply part of ‘the ne- 
perhaps, | ne 
one which was not wanted at “all, * 
How often have large amounts of — 
bonemeal been applied without get- — 
ting any parent ee LS y 
or Nitrogen were gona ‘mote © 
than phosphoric ACIC nt ieee ; 


No amount’ of artificial fertilicer ee 
will be of any value to ‘the land is — 


tivation, well drained, and the soil © 
contains a_ sufficient. amount of Hf 
humus and moisture, . 


Again, it would be a steet mis,- » 
take to apply a large quantity of © 
fertilizers one year and completely 
neglect to do so the following — 
vear. ite ay D 


Situation climatic conditions, 
class of soil, and many, other fac- 
ors will infmence plant ~ growth, 
‘districts 
mote suitable for a special fees of 
‘crops than others. 


’ 


The importance of humus. in the 
soil is frequently quite overlooked — 
by many farmets and fruitgrowers. 
Unfortunately, a large number of | 
our soils are deficient in the 
amount ‘of humus they contain, — 
and the customary methods of cul-— 
tivation and climatic ~ conditions 
have a tendency to continually 
lower the amount, and the soils, 
therefore, lose that light | friable 
state necessary for the successful 
growth of all crops and for the 
conservation of moisture. 


The amount of humus may be 
increased by the addition of bulky | 
amounts of vegetable ‘matters, 
dead leaves, straw, cornstalks, and 
more particularly of stable ‘man- 
ure. But even small amounts of 
stable manure used in additioin to 
artificial fertilisers have a very — 
beneficial action, and increase the — 
value of the artificial fertiliser, evi- 
dently by increasing the bacterial ‘ 
activity in the soil. pe 1 


> 7 


Stable manure. is, however, ‘gen-— 
erally very scarce, and the _most_ 
economic way to. supply to the 


in of sreen manure crops. As | 
rule, vieorous growing leguminous — 
crops—like cowpeas, field peas, 
Mauritius beans, harico- beans, 
pre- 
ferred - but excellent results. / are. 
frequently obtained with rape and 


mustard. The crop has to be 
chosen according to locality an 


Beason, |i ws 


“+. = ee 
erat > 4 


— + 


Rotchirds mulching of alte fruit 
with green crops, stable man- 
dead leaves, etc., is. of parti- 
lar value. 


By growing crops in a ‘proper 
“kaya applying the manures. re- 
qui red for each crop, the ‘fertility 
of soil will be increased ana good 
3 es! results, obtained. hve mi 


® 
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n the case of many crops which, 
account of local conditions, do 
allow a rotation oI ‘crops— 
like, for instance, sugar cane—it is 
land, after a few years of crop- 
; Sieg g, a complete rest. Instead of 
aving the land bare of fallow, 
best. to grow plants like 
igeon peas, wild indigo, and lan- 
% ‘tana, which cover and protect the 


the soil in humus and— make fur- 
k “ther - amounts of mineral plant 
ie oods available, so that after a few 
years of rest it is again complete- 

oly renov ated and fit to ee eeevy 
i “Ops. . WN af 


= Lime. Aes 


“Th ‘many of} our ‘suils. the want of 
_ lime is very apparent, and is fre- 
quently shown hy strong acid re- 
action of ‘soil and subsoil. Many 
plants: are very susceptible to soil 
‘ vcidity ; and application of artifi- 


Jarly siich with an acid Teaction, 
frequently an absolute waste of 
1oney, unless the acidity is cor- 
ected by a previous application 
of lime in one form or another. 
& Only in the case of heavy clayey 
soils the use of quick lime or air- 
‘slaked lime is to be recommended; 
tor lighter soils carbonate of lime, 
1 the form of limestones screen- 
_ings, © and also. sulphate of lime or 
§ ‘gypsum, are to be preferred, and 
all have to be applied as a_ top- 
dressing. Particularly after. plough- 
in. heavy crops of green man- 
ES many ‘soils develop a high 
cidity,, and may require liming. 


S bag tule, soils under | cultiva- 
for some years will require 
fertilisers in order to ob- 
Gers, and maintain the 
Nae is” of  in- 
t to mention shee. in Hawaii 
“ y rich virgin soils, 
ut under sugar cane, are 
ith heavy dressings of 
ial fertilisers from “the very 
and consequently a heavy 
‘Se obtained and maintained 


be 


An pled’: ‘that in aS cases com- 
plete fertilisers are not always 


alv ways ‘most profitable to give the 


_soil, and at the same time enrich 


al fertilisers, and more particu-_ 


e ‘essary and their use not. _econo- 
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mic. As an instance the meanur- 
ing of wheat may be mentioned, 
which is quite ditlerent in Austta- 
lia than in other countries. Prac- 
tical experiences, gained in South 
Australia and Vietoria, have shown 
that even very light dressings of 
superphosphate give excellent —re- 
sults, [requently even better than 


an application of complete  fer- 
tilisers. Unfortunately, this ex- 
perience is not universal; and al- 


ready in New South Wales excep- 
tions have .been found, and it is 
quite likely that our wheat-grow- 
ers will find more complete fer- 
tilisers in certain localities better 
than superphosphate used by it- 
self.. All this is a matter of ex- 
perience, which cannot be 
‘ina year or two ; and experiments 
in this direction should be encour- 
aged. No farmer should  hestitate 
to do a little experimenting of his 
own, as it is quite probable that 
his soil requires a slightly diflerent 
treatment than this neighbour’s 
land. 

. The plant foods which are gener- 
ally supplied by artificial fertilisers 
are :— = 


Nitrogen, Potash, and Phos- 
phoric Acid ; and,,as they may be 
used in various forms, a few re- 


marks on these points are meces- 
sary. It must be also borne in 
mind that the plants can only abf 
sorb, by the aid of the roots, such 
mineral plant foods which are actu- 
ally’ in solution; and, therefore, 
sufficient moisture must be present 
in the soil, and the plant foods in 
the manure should be in a fairly 
‘soluble form. It is always best 


to use artificial fertilisers in the. 


most concentrated form, in order 


to save freight and handling ; and 
therefore, only such will be used 
in the manure formulae recom- 


mended for the ciicront cFOps, 


Nitrogen is one of the racet im- 
portant and, at the same time, 


~ most expensive ingredient of arti- 


ficial fertilisers. 


% 


— Nitrogen. — 


Nitrogen promotes and stimu- 
lates the growth of leaves and 
stem, put: tather retards, on ac- 
count of a more luxuriant growth, 
the development of buds and flow- 
ers. The leaves generally show a 
deep-green colour, and the whole 
plant becomes more vigorous after 
application of a nitrogenous man- 
ure. In the form of nitrates it is 
most active and most’ readily 
available to plant life, and ‘s gen- 
erally- applied in the form ol 
trate of soda, or Chil 


t 


gained _ 


nic 
-_saltpette, ; 
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which contains from 15% to 16 
per cent. of nitrogen. Saltpetre is, 
however, very soluble and, unless, 
directly used up by the plant, 
may be readily leached out and 
lost in the drainage water. At the 


present day it is peiny replaced by 
the artificial product nitrate of 
lime, which is just as active and 
available, but not so easily leach- 
ed out, and has a much better ax- 
tion on the soil on account of the 
large amount of lime it contains. 
Both fertilisers absorb moisture 
from the air, are not suitable to 
mix with other fertilisers, and are 
also bad to handle. They are gen, 
erally applied as top-dressings in 
repeated small amounts at the 
time when the crop is ready to 
utilise them. 


oS Nitrolinn | =— 


Nitrolim, or cyanamide, is an- 
other artificial product, containing 
about 18 to 19 per cent. of nitro- 
gen and over 60 per cent. of lime. 
The nitrogen is not quite so readi- 
ly available as in nitrate of lime, 
but it comes very close in its ac- 


‘tion and has other advantages. It 


may be readily mixed with other 
fertilisers, and may be applied 
some time before planting. When 
using this fertiliser by itself, it is 
best to mix it with about twice its 
weight of fine soil, to apply the 
mixture in drills or broadcast it, 
and cover well with soil, by sub- 
sequent harrowing or cultivating, 
a week or two before sowing of 
planting the crop. When mixing 
nitrolim, in the preparation of 
complete fertilisers, with super- 
phosphate, it is advisable to 
sprinkle from time to time witha 
little water during the mixing, in 
order to keep down the heat pro- 
duced by a chemical interaction, 
and to add the potassium sulphate 


last. / 


In most of the manuring formu- 
lae, this nitrogenous manure is 
used, but it may be replaced if de- 
sired by the same amount of am- 
monium-sulphate, or increased 
amounts of dried blood. | 


Dried blood contains from 12 to 
13 per cent. of nitrogen in a fairly. 
available form, and many crops 
to benefit particularly by 


seem i 
this nitrogenous manure, which, 
however, is rather scarce and not 


easily obtainable. Blood may, be 
mixed with other fertilisers, and 
can be applied some time before 
planting. 


(To be Continued). 
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Drying Plums and Prunes. 


— Gathering the Fruit. — 

Fruit for drying must be  tho- 
roughly ripe, or almost over-ripe, 
as the sweeter they are the better 
they dry. - 

— Grading the Fruit. — 

After gathering the fruit should 
be graded, so that all may be of 
an even size and degree of ripe 
ness. There are machines for, do- 
ing this. 

— Dipping. — 

To ensure quick drying and make 
the skins tender the plums. are 
dipped in a hot solution. of lye. 
Procure Greenbank’s 98 per cent. 
potash lve, or, failing that, soda 
will do. Various workers use dif- 
ferent strengths of lye. Some ad- 
vise I Ib. lye to 10 ‘gallons | of 
water, and some 2 th. to Io gal- 
lons. ‘This lye bath. is made in a 
boiler or tank over a fire and kept 
at the boiling point. A 200 or a 
4oo gallen tank will make ‘a cop- 
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per. Cut the tank in halves and- 
mount one on a low flue of brick © 


or stone and the other alongside, 
but without a flue. Put the lye 
bath in one and clear water in the 
other. Erect a post at one side, 
a few feet away from where the 
two join, and on it suspend pole 
by the middle, such as is used for 
drawing water from _ shallow 
wells. 

Make a tray of stout wood, with 
a bottom of % in. galvanized wire, 
and suspend it by stout wires 
irom .each corner. Hang this on 
to one end of .the suspended pole, 
and weight the other end with one 
or two. kerosene ‘tins of stones. 
The tray 1s then filled with plums, 
and is lilted by tne pole ° and 
dipped into the lye bath for, say, 
30 seconds. It is then lilted and 
allowed .to drain for a minute, 
and is then dipped into the clean 
water and rinsed. Atter draining 
a little the prunes are ready to be 
spread on the trays. UU there are 
many to do, two dipping-trays are 
advisable, one to be used while the 
other is being emptied. 

— Trays. — 

The usual 3 x 2 tray is anade of 
three pieces of 8+in. spruce, 416th 
in. thick, fastened together with a 
cleat at each end 2 in. by{1 in. 
When the trays are stacked one 
upon the top of another this con- 
struction allows of a space of 2 in. 
between each. for a current of air 
to pass through. The Globe Tim- 
ber Mills Company will quote for 
these trays. ; 

— Drying. — 

After being spread on the trays 
they are placed in the sun or in 
the evaporator to dry. If an eva- 
porator is used, trays with bot- 
toms of or 4 in. woven wire are 
used. The amount of dried fruit 
from Ico tb. of fresh will »depend 
on the condition of the fruit, and 
the method of drying or evaporat- 
ing, and may vary trom 30 Ibs. to 
as high as 45 Ib. 

— Sweating. — 

After the plums are so dry that 
they will not exude, pulp’ when 
pressed they are packed into boxes 
and stacked to equalise the mois- 
ture or ‘‘sweat,’’ and are then 
ready for packing for sale. Some, 
however, after sweating, dip the 
prunes for a few seconds into a 
boiling bath of clear water in 
which is. dissolved a little glycer- 
ine or sugar. This’ rinses the 
fruit, destroys any insects, and 
gives them a gloss and _ softness. 


After this final dip, the fruit 
should ‘be quickly dried and 
packed. 


Some Phases of Pollination 


seemed to show that the viability 


. 


ie February, lgl4 


de ha 


. 
x, 
r 


—Results with Sacked Blossoms.— 

The question of the potency “of 
pollen as a factor in the fertiliza- — 
tion of the blossoms of fruits is — 
comparatively new. Some years © 
ago the writer tested ‘the pollen — 


of various varieties of grapes that 
a 


i 
4 


of the pollen was the chief if not Fe 
the only factor which determined © 
whether a given variety was self. 
fertile or self-sterile. This natur-\— 
ally suggested the query as to 
whether the same conditions did 
not possibly exist among other — 
of our cultivated fruits. In .ap- 


~ples, in particular, as: the most 


important ‘of our fruits, an inves-. 
tigation was started with a view 
to determining the  self-fertilizing 
capacity of the various varieties. 

This work has been continued now — 
for about four years in avery 
desultory way, owing to inter- 
ruptions caused by the intervention 

of other work, change of location, 
etc. ; 


‘One of the first, and almost in- 
dispensable things in an investiga-. 
tion of this kind, is a complete and 
accurate list of the selflertile and 
seli-sterile sorts. | Unfortunately, 
there are no such lists which are 
generally accepted. Many investi- 
gators question the accuracy of 
the results secured by sacking the 
blossoms of such fruits as apples 
and pears, basing their skepticism 
on the fact that many varieties — 
which fail to set fruit in sacks do 
not fail to give satisfactory crops 
when planted under conditions 
where access of pollen from other 
vatieties’ would be improbable, if 
not impossible. Several experi- 
menters, to my knowledge,’ have 
sacked large numbers of blossoms 
for several years in succession with — 
such contradictory results that — 
ehey were never published. Gener- 
ally the results of such experi- — 
ments prove altogether too much. 
Varieties of apples which are fe- — 
cognized to be self-fertile will fre- — 
quently set no fruit at all under — 
sacks, and will almost invariably — 
set much Jess than when exposed — 
to the visiting insects ;.and-this is ~ 
true even when the trees are stand- 
ing in solid blocks of ome variety — 
$0 that cross pollination of the — 
outside blossoms is very improb- 
able. Fgh oy 4 
—Conlusing Results With Apples. ‘ 

In some experiments carried on 
by Lowe and Parrott, and kindly — 
Joaned me by Mr. Parrott for this 
occasion, a small Ben Davis tree 
was completely covered with mus- 


“On this tree there were 315 
blossoms ‘but only five set fruit. 
Other trees of the same variety 
mgside set the usual crop. Yet 
_ Ben Davis is known to be a_ self- 
fertile variety. Such instances 
« could be- duplicated many, times 
oye ‘om the experience of every horti- 
eulturist who has investigated this 
“subject to any extent, On the 
Geneva Station this year sacks 
placed on the blossoms of 60 
Yarieties, from ten to twenty sacks 
_ being placed on each, tree. Tolman 
Sweet, which is sometimes classed 
a self-sterile sort, set. seven 
it in one;sack. Oldenburg, which 
XS known to be self-sterile, eh no 
fruits whatever, although the 
_ twigs surrounding the. os were 
covered with fruit. ‘The re- 
as of other varieties were equal- 
my: confusing. Such experiments 
- as this are not worth publishing ; 
a all that they indicate is that sack- 
ing alone will not determine for 
> the apple, as it does for the gtape, 
o _ whether the variety is selffertile 
d or self-sterile. The question mna- 
| ay arises. why is it ‘that a 


~ fail to give ‘fruit, under sacks. It 
a Er ranicktly must be on account of 
3 7 some abnormal condition produced 
2 by the presence of the sack. A 
manila sack being close and imper- 
x vious, will naturally shut out 
nore or less of both light and air, 

_ but the same is not true of muslin 
sacks, yet they give the same con- 
Eadictacy results’ as the paper 
ones. In Lowe and Parrott’s ex- 
periments, where they covered 
small trees or large branches with 
muslin, windows were made of 
wire screens for the admission of 
’ light and air. In no case did they 
find that there was any more fruit 
lose to the windows than away 
from them, and there were no 
more fruits in the muslin sacks 
ry with awindows than in eo with- 
out. So it seems that ~ can 


i hardly be a question of the ee of. 


light and air. In putting a sack 
over a cluster or several ‘clusters 
of blossoms it is very difficult not 
to have the sides of the sack so 
- close to the blossoms that the na- 
ural movement of the sack in 
wind would cause it to press 
ainst certain of the stigmatic 
itface after the petals have ex- 
panded. Tt seemed a question as 

- whether this possible injury 
ight prevent fertilization from 
ing place. Examination’ of a 
ge number of sacked blossoms, 
ever, failed to show that there 
any greater probability. of the 
that set being in the centre 
d more protected than in the 
iter portion of the sack. ‘This 


bringing pollen of other 


yariety normally self-sterile should ~ 
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year four fruits were found, each 
in diflerent sacks, where the sack. 
had been pulled down on the 
branch so far that the blossom 


was bent back upon itself so that 
the calyx end of the fruit pointed 
down upon the branch upon which 
it was borne. Yet fruit had set 
under these conditions. In numer- 
ous other cases [fruit had set wth 
the calyx pressing against the 
sides of the sack, showing that the 
contiguity of the sack apparently 
had no deterrent effect on the 
setting of fruit. There seems to 
be only one other abnoriial condi- 
tion produced by the sacks, and 
this is the prevention of insect 
visits. The use of the sacking 
method as a means of determining 
a fruit’s capacity for self-fertiliza- 
tion is based on the supposition 
that. it will) prevent insects from 
varieties 
while the pollen of the blossoms 
enclosed will fall on their own 
stigmas. So far as I am aware, 
it has never been proved that. this 
is actually the case. The stigma 
of the apple is receptive, even be- 
fore the blossoms open. If blos- 
soms are castrated the day before 
they normally open and pollinated 
at the satne time, they will usu- 
ally set fruit. How long the stig- 
‘mas remain receptive I do not 
know, but I have never found as 
good results from the later pollin- 
ations as from the earlier ones ,; 
apparently showing that the recep- 
tive condition is “not long  con- 
tinued. When the blossom opens 
the anthers usually have not burst, 
and no pollen is available from 
that blossom. They soon com- 
mence bursting from the outside 


in, that is, those at the periphery | 


dehisce first, and then those  to- 
ward the centre. Thus it will be 
seen that the chance of the stigma 
being past the receptive condition 
before the closest stamens would 
have available pollen is very great, 
and that pollen from other. and 
earlier blossoms would. be neces- 
sary in order that fertilization 
should take place. 


— The Reason Possibly a Mechan- 
ical One. — 


A consideration of these facts 
makes it appear possible that. the 
reason why apple blossoms seldom 
set fruit under sacks as readily 
as they do outside, is a mechanical 


one and due to the pollen not be- 


ing on the legitimate surface at 
the proper time. I have been con- 
firmed in this view by the finding 
in one orchard this year+ that in 
every case where fruit had Set ‘in 
the sacks, the apple aphis was 
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present, also. These sacks were 
wired to .the twigs, and while it 
nught be possible that an  aphis 
could crawl through the opening, 
it does not seem possible that it 
could do so with pollen sticking to 


its body without the pollen bei ing 
rubbed off. This coincidence was so 
marked that it was possible to tell 
whether there were apples in any 
particular sack by tearing off the 
bottom of the sack and looking for 
the cast skins of the aphis. If 
these were present, then the fruit 
could be confidently looked for. In 
one case there were seven fruits im 
one sack, the variety being Tol. 
man Sweet, which as is mentioned 
above, is sometimes listed as be- 
ing self-sterile. For these reasons, 
and others which the length of 
this paper will not permit me _ to 
elaborate, I am strongly of the 
opinion that we will never secure 
satisfactory results from sacking 
apples except where they be also 
hand pollinated with their own pol- 


len. This manifestly is going to 
add very seriously to the labor of 
all such inv estigations.—‘ American 
Horticulture.” 

ae 


Revenge is chiefly a function of 
memory, and with the majority of 


mankind, forgiveness Is. but a 
form of forgetfulness. Be very 
chary, therefore, of offending those 
persons who possess good mem- 
ories, 
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ests of one rapa! and the next, 
without any apparent cause. ‘Some 
months the tests for certain cows» it 


itches of Caine: 


Une thing ought always to be 
considered when men start out to 
buy pure-bred cattle (says a wri- 
ter in Hoard’s Dairyman)—that is, 
that the knowledge, skill, and cha- 
racter of the breeder are about as 
important as is the animal they 
are to buy. ‘here is a wonderiul 
difference between being a _ real 
breeder and one who simply mates 
male and female. The art and 
philosophy of breeding is a very 
deep question. One man’s cattle 
show almost always a progressive 
quality. The are the product of 
skilful, intelligent mating. Another 
man gives no thought to the deep- 
er phases of the question. He 
simply breeds pure-bred cattle to- 


gether there is no . intelligent 
Sila ptation of means to ends. Lhe 
average capacity of his cattle 


shows a hit-and-miss result that is 
very confusing and disappointing. 
It is right to say that there will 
be fully enough failures even with 
the most thoughtful and compre- 
hensive breeders. What must it 
be with men who bestow but little 
thought or study upon tae deeper 
physiological problems that ‘are 
involv and which will have their 
way. Take, for instance, this mat- 
ter of keeping two or more bulls 
in a breeding herd. The question 
of a successful .“‘ nick’? is an all- 
important one. Yet in almost 
every herd of cows there wi,l be 
found a certain number which do 
not nick well with the head of. the 
herd. An observant breeder will 
note this. Mate them with another 
sire, and with the most of them, 


at least, the result will show a 

decided improvement in the 

strength and vigour of the off- 

spring. 7 

: OT SUE oe ae aa 

The Advantages of Testing 
Milk. 


There are three factors in con- 
nection with the management of a 
dairy herd which help to make up 
its value for purely dairy purposes, 
First the quality of the offspring, 


second the quantity of milk, and 
third the quality, or richness in 
fats, ofthe milk. ‘The first of 


these is a matter of slow evolution, 
and can only be worked out to 
advantage by following the laws 
of selection, and by breeding in 


will be far above the average, and 


such a way as to ada improve some months much below. | aie a] i oe 
the herd. Selection is the key- test happens to be made at “such 44 
stone to improvement by, breeding, a time, and another is not ‘made Sul 


and it follows, therefore, that we 
must have a sound basis for selec- 


for several months, a very ‘imcor-. be 
rect estimate of the capacity | of the | 


tion. Selection may be, and is, cow may result. Experience see! Ae 
olten based on the law ‘ol correla- cates that once a month is as sel- 4 
tion, or a study of outward points dom. as tests should be > ‘made, : 
of the animal. ‘These points, how- and that tests made less often. 


than once in two months | cannot — 
safely be used in jue im) VOL: the 
~ productive capacity of a cow. 


— Another Factor. ye yea 


The second important factor in 
the value of the test is the way in 
which the sample is taken. Where 
cows have beén tested from day — 
to day unaccountable variations in 
the percentage of fat have been 
noticed. This has led to the con- — 
clusion that the sample _ should be | 
take from several milkings. The | 
most convenient way seems to be 
by taking a small portion Of) aaah 0" 
‘from each of several - - Successive 
milking, and using this ‘mixed or 
composite sample for the test. A 


ever, do not always follow frigid © 
laws, and are sometimes mislead-_ 
ing. Performance is a much surer 
guide for selection, or, in other 
words, the quantity and quality of 
the milk. Instances innumerable 
have been known of cows which 
show néarly all the outward signs 
of being heavy producers of milk 
rich in fat. The monthly tests. 
have proved her to have the lowest 
average of any cow in the ~herd. 

On one farm there may be one 
animal on which alone the owner 
must have lost more than would 
have paid for the testing. of the 
whole herd for many years. The 
owner might know that she was 
not a particularly good milker, but 
it is almost a certainty -that had sample taken from six successive - 
he been aware that she was so  milkings in each month seems to. 
unprofitable she would not have. give good results. In Scotland a 
been kept on so long as she has | society exists for the ‘purpose of 
been. Her good looks have saved supervising and collecting the re- 


a ot 


4 


her, whilst other better milkers sults of milk records of dairy or 
with less appearance have evident- herds. ‘These are chronicled in the fa 
ly been sacrificed. Indifferent annual volumes of the Society, — 


and as a result it has been demon-. 
strated that the increased return | 
from one average cow over that ' 7 
of a single poor one will more 
than pay all the cost of testing 
the whole herd. It is quite pos- 
sible that something of a general ~ 


milkers should he weeded out when 
young, say at three or four years’ 
old, and not kept until tacy are 
ten or twelve years old, as is far 
too often the case. The work of 
testing invariably brings to light 
a large mumber of quite unprofit- 


able animals. These, like the poor, kind might be attempted in the 
seem to be always in evidence, and same direction in this State,;)'so>..# 
it is only by systematic work of that farmers might be aid in- 
this kind that they can be effectiv e acquiring the knowledge as to 


which of their cows it pays to 


ly eliminated. 
-- keep, and which they might find it 


i 


The. Babcock \Test. — profitable to draft. from the erd. 
The value of the Babcock test —Elder’ s Review. \. Meena ek 
in connection with the work of a - nn wae 


herd depends mainly on the fre- 
quency with which the animals are 
tested, the number of milkings 


from which the sample is taken, ing Citizens of the aveae ‘They 


and the accuracy with which the ich Ree om 
ommended and vin} if 
test is carried through. Many have aS * every satisfaction. gi i 4 


claimed that two or three tests, — 
made at intervals of — several ‘SC. ST WES) 
Manufacturer of . , 


months, with the weight of milk, : 
ill furnisl fairly accurate basis , nf 

for eee y Patent Bathheaters, Baths, Wash- BB 

troughs, tess Ff 


for estimating the fat yield of a 

cow for one year. Experience tends / ' 

to prove the contrary to be the 139 Q CONNELL STREET, 
case. In several instances varia- / f . 
tions of more than one per cent. NORTH ADELAIDE, ! 
have been detected between the ’Phone 3190. 


“These (rreatepels are very jargely 
used by the Government, Public — 
Institutions, Hospitals, and lead- 


4 


. ’ 
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oe 
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Wate r. 


— 


‘Fo 


 gabhlies of fresh water are 
he first instance derived from 
atmospheric condensation of 
: crew! snow) and dew, 
ich are precipitated on the land 
rik “and serve directly to” grnin- 

r to the needs of plant life. 
t fhe \ ‘supplies received in this 
. a portion soaks into the 


the amount which is ° cap- 
of being thus absorb will 
pend on the texture ol | soil 


the underlying subsoil. iS 
the soil for absorbing 
ater is relatively great, On the 
oe hand, in the case of close- 
‘eoils, in which the ~ finer 


de. predominate, e rate of 
: absorption is Habetirally slower. In 
hy ny case, when the rate of - precipi- 
tation exceeds the abSorptive capa- 
city of any soil, the excess of 
water passes off along 
_ channels in the form of ‘surface 
_ drainage or storm water, and 
unless special facilities exist for 

mservation, becomes lost to _the 
ea on which ue falls. : 


: The water Shick is apsomed by 
_ the soil, however, tends to accu- 
“mulate | and form an underground 
reservoir. This accumulated sup- 
~ ply may conveniently be termed 
bsoil water, and serves as a 
urece from which water is drawn 
- capillarity from below through 
layers of soil to supply the 
eeds of growing plants, supple- 
_ mentary to the amount available 
om actual precipitation. a: 


In general, subsoil water perm- 
tes the soil, subsoil and under- 
_ lying rocks. “The quantity present 


oa increases ate the ey tiace 


v4 as. ‘the pressure “of ae over- 
x rocks and soil increases. Un- 
rtain conditions, it is esti- 
the amount of. water 
the first hundred feet 
urface is equal to one- 
f the total volume of 
orous soil, subsoil, rock, 


aoe of waren, 25 feet 


-ainfall over. average years 
Mi conditions in question. 


does be seen that the aggre- 
te (ebay of water thus. avail- 
ble s considerable, and it is use- 
‘conceive it as an actual fe- 
susceptible of. increase and 


5 ie 
pyc 2s 


‘icles of the clay order of mag- 


recognized 


Pp 
er words, this is an ‘equiva- 


ae and open, the capa-— 


er 


- permeating | 


ing that of open streams, 
‘through clays and 


‘limestone however, large 
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open pond chiefly in unevenness of 
its upper level, this latter eflect be- 
ing due to obstruction of free 
movement by the earth within 
which it lodges. 


Water contained in subterranean 
reservoirs in this way moves ul- 
der. gravity, tending to flow from 
a higher to a lower levels at rates 
which depend on the permeapility 
of the material through which it 
passes. Moreover, it is subject to 
capillary movement, and thus un- 
like free water, the upper level of 
the stbsoil water will tend to 
irregularities of the ground level. 


Under the influence of these two 
forces the upper level of the subsoil 
water is indefinite; the moisture 
content of soi.s increasing gradual- 
ly downwards until a point is 
reached at which the surrounding 
subsoil or rock is saturated- 


Wells derive their water supply 
from subsoil water, as also do by 
fax the greater part of normal 
brooks and’ rivers. (apart from 
storm water), and the varying 
levels of these mark variations in 
the level of the subsoil water by 
which they are supplied. 


The level of saturation is known 
as the water-table ; it is conveni- 
ent to distinguish between the 
level of the saturation which is el- 
fective in supplying capillarity, 
from that (generally somewhat 
lower level) at which water is 
delivered freely into wells. The for- 
mer is termed the, ‘ agricultural 
water-table,’ the latter the ‘ well- 
water table.’ 


The quantity of subsoil water 
the earth varies, to 
some extent with the texture and 
étructure of the materials, and 
these factors also imfluence its 
movements to a very considerable 
degree. Through gravels and sands 
it flows with a freedom approach- 


close-textured 
rocks it may move only at an 
imperceptible rate. When the ‘un- 
derlying rocks consist of permeable 
cavities 
and fissures may in course of time 
become created, as the 
the solvent action of water con- 
taining dissolved carbon dioxide, 


and thus form those subterranean 


reservoirs and channels commonly 
termed - underground Yivers and 
lakes; which receive drainase of 
the surrounding rocks, and facili- 
tate generally the movements of 
subsoil water. 


The limit of vertical movement 
of soil water is, of course, the’ 


whilst. 


- increases. 


result of 


old. 
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distance between the surface of 
the soil and the agricultural water 
table, but when the latter is Te 


moved to consideravle depths below 
the surface, the water available 
jor plant growth in this way  be- 
comes increasingly restricted. It 
may be broadly stated that, under 
average conditions, capillarity acts 
freely to a depth of 4 or 5 feet; 

fairly, to a depth of 10 feet); and 
slowly, to 30 leet or more. 


In certain cases, especially those 
of very heavy low-lying lands, the 
water-table may approach very 
near to, or even rise above, the 
soil surface. Under these condi- 
tions, lands become watcr-logged, 
and it is then necessary to lower 
the level of the water taile by 
drainage, to permit of the lands 
being utilized. 


In districts liable to sufler from 
drought it\is obviously a matter 
of importance agriculturally ta 
know whether the reserve supply 
of subsoil water, available ,or 
eking. out the rainfall, approaches 
the surface -to within ro feet, of 
comes within 30 feet, or lies so 
much deeper as to be beyond the 
reach of capillarity. 


Moreover, a proper appreciat,on 
of the conditions governing supplies 
of subsoil water is of importance 
in relation to attempts to utilize 
them as industrial and domestic 
sources of water. In the foregoing 
article the main principles relating 
to this question have been out- 
lined.—Agricultural News. t 
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The Age Limit. 


As a result of experiments made 
in Wisconsin, U.S.A., it would ap- 
pear that a cow reaches her best 
during the fifth and sixth years of 
her lite ; up to that age, if the 
cow is in normal condition, the 
production of milk and butter-fat 
As regards the length 
of time that a cow will maintain 
her maximum production, this de- 
pends largely upon her constitu- 
tional strength and the care with 
which she is fed and managed. A 
good average cow, properly man- 
aged, should remain at ber best 
productive standard almost unim- 
paired until after she is ten years 
Generally speaking, a cow 
may be said to have passed her 
best after her tenth year, though 
many excellent records have been 
made by older individuals. 
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The Holstein-Friesland 
Breeders. 


The history of the Holstein- 
Friesland cattle has frequently been 
told, but it is ever a subject of 
interest and value to all  stock- 
Taisers, and one which does not 
sufler much by occasional repeti- 
tion. It is said that the Holstein- 
Friesland breed of cattle was es- 
tablished by the ancient tribe of 
people which dwell in the two pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, North 
Holland, and Friesland, 300 years 
before the commencement of the 
Christian Era. These people were 


described by the early Roman 
historians as peaceable  cattle- 
breeders. This tribe was constant- 


ly in danger of attacks from ad- 
joining tribes, and also to prob- 
able conquest by the Roman army, 
hence a treaty was made with the 
Romans in which the tribe was 
guaranteed protection and political 
autonomy on payment of a :tribute 
to the Roman Kmpire of ox hides 
and horses. ‘The present breeders 
in these two provinces» are lineal 
descendents of that ancient people, 
and their cattle in the main are 
lineal descendants of those ancient 
cattle. It is very doubtful if there 
has been much change either in the 
character of these breeders, or, of 
their cattle, in the 2000 odd years 
during which they have been 
known in history. There was once 
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a theory that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of these cattle were the 
result of the climate, and the soil 
of the lowlands, and highlands, 
but this seems to be rather lame. 
So far as is known, the introduc- 
tion of them into other climates 
and to other soils has not changed 
these catt.e in the least, although 
itis a favourite theory of the high- 
land breeders on which they base 
a hopeful conclusion, that constant 
resort to their herds must be made 
by foreign breeders if they hope 


to maintain the excellence of the 


breed in their country. 


— Good Citizens. — 
These breeders are considered to 
be among the noblest class 


in contact with, although in their 
own country they are counted as 
peasants of third-class community. 
Intelligent visitors have found 
them to be physically, morally, 
and intellectually superior to the 
so-called first and second classes 
of those provinces. In dignity of 
manner these breeders are the 
equal of any class, and in truth- 
fulness are superior to the com- 
mercial class. They very rarely 
own the farms which they occupy. 
More often they pay rent ranging 
up to £4 an acre. All their agri- 
cultural affairs are very broadly, 
mentally, and skilfully organized, 
the whole province of Friesland, 
being, in fact, a huge experimental 
farm. ‘The soil is far less fertile 
than most people would imagine, 
and does not bear the luxuriant 
luscuious pasturage that most 
people suppose. Over the rough 
portion of Friesland butter and 
cheese-making, and veal and beef 
production, are combined, and car- 
ried on by each indiy idual farmer, 
breeder, and dairyman. All these 
functions are closely systematized. 
There is only one building of im- 
portance upon one farm. Its wide- 
spread roof covers everything that 
requires protection at any season 
of the year. The manner inj which 
these cattle are housed during the 
winter is an ob-ect lesson in neat- 
ness and sanitation. Put into their 


stalls in this‘ huge structure late 
in the autumn, the cattle ‘are 
never turned out in the open aif 


for a single hour until the grass 
is well started in the fields in the 
spring. Usually there are win- 
dows which are repeatedly opened 
in front of each stall, which con- 
tains two cows, a washing room, 
and then the hall intervenes be- 
tween the rooms and the cow 
stable. The stable is often visited 


day and night, and the strictest of » 


sanitary conditions is maintained. 


have: reduced to a, 


; producing butter and 


of 
people that strangers are brought © 


us nam 
iS an 
7 » any ae 
‘ ei 


eae Ne ; 
“Ferawy, 1 q 


These clean, plain Dutch. folk 


economical production of milk, and 
if anywhere on the face of the globd 


there exists a race of ‘uniformly — 
good milkers it is to be found — 
among these Dutch. It is very 4 


seldom ‘that a traveller will meet 
_with either a poor cow or an old — 


cow. These people are occupying 
land which is rarely sold for less 


than £100 per acre, and more fre- | 


quently £200 an acre, and always 
cheese and. 
placing it on the Kuropean market 
in succe(sful competition with that. 


produced on land of foes than half | 


that value. 
_ aces ee 


- Few bulls are kept, and these 
but for two or three years at most, 
when they are sold to the butcher, 


-These bulls are selected with the 


utmost care, and are invariably 
the calves of the choicest ‘milkers, 
all other bull calves, with scarcely 
an exception, being sold for veal. 
n like manner the heifer calves 
are sold as veal, except. about 20 
per cent., which are carefully  se- 
lected, and raised on skim milk 


‘The age of a cow is usually de 


noted by the number of her calves, 


‘and in no case does one meet with | 


a cow which has had more than 
six calves, the more general aver- 
age being four or five. The rule 


science the — 


> : 


is to breed so that the cow’s first — 


calf is dropped before the dam is. 
two years old, the main object | 
gained by this method being that*® 
should the heifer fall \ below: the 
extremely high standard set, she 
usually goes straight to the butch- 
er before another winter. In these 
dairy herds’ there is- a threefold 
metnod of selection—first in the 
sire, second .in the young © calf, 
judged largely by the milking 


| qualities of the dam, and lastly by 


the greatest of all test—perforim- 
ance at the pail, and not until a 
cow answers this satisfactorily is 


‘she accredited a prominent place 


in the dairy. The cows, no mat- 
ter how good, are seldom kept un- 
til they become old, worn-out 
shells, valueless for beef, and not 
fit to propagate their kind, but 
-are sold for beef whilst they 


alike to all concerned. 


, YR 
— Rearing, — * 


Ne 


are | 


- still able to put on flesh, profitable a 
a 


2 


y 


‘ 
: 
J 


a 


The peculiar ‘method in vogue of | 


rearing the cows and calves at — 
the time of calving has some influ- 
ence on the market production of — 
the cow. After birth the | calf is 


immediately removed, and the cow — 


rarely ever seeS or hears it ynake a 
noise. It is removed to 


y 


some — 


a 
yj 


4 


ot lace, away trom the mother 
nd there fed by hand until it 
to drink rely, and the 
on tents of the cow's udder are 
mediately drawn off by hand. 
nerally this course of procedure 
é nduces the cow to give to her 
~milker ‘the natural maternal at- 
ion which otherwise would be 
oted to the calf. If the milker 
gentle and kind the- cow gives 
n her milk in response to this 
affection to the full extent of her 
bility. Some people really think 
_ that in no small measure it is the 
8 ecret of great records of milk 
production raised in WEEE affec- 
pon of the cow. 


i ‘Three Types. = 


ele the Friesland herd book these 
as are described in three forms 
-* —milk form, milk and flesh form, 
and beef. form. The largely  pre- 
ling form is the dual form, and 

us it has, been recognized “as a 
dual-purpose breed.’’ According to 
the experience and observation of 
‘many intelligent breeders it  re- 
quires this form to ensure ‘the con- 
stitution, vitality, and endurance 
_ necessary for a continuous and 
large How of milk over a long 
_ period. The decided inilk form is 
_ rather an indication of ‘weakness 
and delicacy, which it is most 
Pilesitalile ‘to avoid. There is no 
animal which requires such strength 


and vigour as the cow that can 
_ give 16,000 to 20,000 Ibs. of milk 
ME 
in a year, ‘and continue on this 


— mark’ year after year without be- 
_ ing worn-out.—Elder’s Review. 


x ig 
teu, Lime. 


“Lime is very extensively used as 
a fertilizer, but its action is not 
generally well understood, and seri- 
ous mistakes often — occur from its 
indiscriminative use. Most soils 
contain all the elements of ‘the 
plant-food in varying quant,ties, 
ut, however abundant the pre- 


onstituents, if any one of them 
bsent — the soil is _neriectly 
barren, and if present in insuffici- 
nt quantity the resulting 
unsatisfactory to the extent of 
=\ that deficiency. Time cannot be 
classed among these deficient sub- 
for, “although — “it enters 
“composition. of almost all 
rms of vegetable life, ‘its various 
ympounds are so widely and 
snerously distributed that it 
wld be a very rare circumstance 
for any sample of ordinary soil to 


. injurious mineral substances, 
. ducing 


sence of most of these essential 
damage 


crops . 


found on analysis not to con- 
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tain suflicient lime for the © re- 
quirenvent of any cultivated plant. 
Then, it may be asked, how is 
lime a fertilizer? Anything is a 
true fertilizer which causes a plant 
to make more vigorous growth, 
and yield a better crop; and lime 
does this in a twofold manner— 
namely, chemically and mechanic- 
ally. First, as to its chemical 
action. All plant food to be 
available must be in a soluble con- 
dition, otherwise it is lixe human 
food under lock and key. All soils 
contain animal and veyetable mat- 
ter im: varying proportions and in 
various stages of decomposition. 
Now, lime in its caustic condition 
is one of the most powerlul agents 
of decomposition, and where, from 
defective drainage, or other causes, 
the land is ‘‘ sour,’’ and where or- 
ganic matter does not readily de- 
compose, the application of caustic 
lime often works wonders, caus- 
ing these previously inert sub- 


stances to yield an abundant sup- ~ 


ply of available plant food. Prob- 
ably this use of lime and its 
compounds sometimes reacts with 
- pro- 
useful or harmless com- 
pounds—for instance, the action of 
gypsum or carbonate of soda. The 
mechanical action of lime on 
heavy clay lands is an important 
aid to fertility, causing the soil to 
become friable, and thereby ci ing 
free access to air and water. This 
mechanical action is shared by 
several of its compounds, such as 
gypsum, powdered chalk, pul 
verized shells, etc. The common 
mistakes in the application of lime 
as a fertilizer are the following :— 
When its chemical action is re 
quired on sour, boggy land, it 
should be spread and ploughed-in 
as soon as possible after 
slaked. 
in heaps for weeks and months, 
when it absorbs carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere, and becomes 
gradually converted into carbonate 
of lime or chalk. When spread 
and allowed to remain some time 
before being ploughed-in the mis- 
chief is still greater. 
sometimes occurs 
over-liming. Since caustic 
greatly promotes 
there is a danger of bringing too 
large a proportion of plant-food 
into available form, resulting in 
a heavy crop in the ensuing  sea- 
son, and comparative barrenness 
for several years after. It. is a 
common practice to add lime to 


fron 
lime 


night-soil and other animal man- 


ures. Caustic lime sets free the 
ammonia, thus depriving manures 
of one of its most valuable consti- 
tuents. 


~ 
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being . 
It is often allowed to lie — 


Considerable ~ 


decomposition © 
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Make a Noise. 


A hen is not supposed to have much 
Common sense or tact, 

Yet every time she lays an egg 
She cackles for the fact. 


A rooster hasn’t got a lot 
Of intellect to show, 
But, none-the-less, most 

have 
Ifnough good sense to crow. 


roosters 


The mule, the most despised of 
beasts, 
Has a persistent way 
Of letting: people know he’s around 
By his insistent bray. 
/ 
The busy little bees they buzz, 
Bulls bellow and cows moo, 
And watchdogs bark and ganders 
quark, 
While doves and pigeons coo. 


The peacock spreads his tail and 
squawks. 
Pigs squeal and robins sing, 
And even serpents know enough 
To hiss before they sting. 


But man, the greatest masterpiece 
That nature could devise, 
Will often stop and hesitate 
Before he'll advertise. 
—T. P. 


A. -Marazine. 


H. DENNIS. 


IMPLEMENT MAKER. 
(Late of MORGAN). 


YOUNG STREET 


(Old Methodist Hall) between 
FRANKLIN & WAYMOUTH STS. 


=e 


DENNIS’ PATENT 
STEEL BUCKSCRAPER AND SILT 
SCOOPS, GATES, ETC. 


Illustrated Catalogue and 
Pries List, 


Write for 
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Tending the Wau Pigs. 


Young litters of pigs may be 
guarded from the danger of crush- 
ing by the mother by having a 
fender made of a scantling or rail 
fastened say eight inches from the 
wall, and the same distance from 
the floor. The pigs quickly learn 
the protection afforded by this 
device when the sow lies down. 
Some breeders advocate a farrow- 
ing pen not large enough for the 
sow to turn round in, and with 
walls open eight inches from the 
floor, so that the pigs may run 
in and out. A pen of this sort 
may be made by confining the sow 
at one end of her regular pen 
with: boards so nailed that she will 
be unable to turn round. 


The condition of the weather will 
govern the length of time it will 
be necessary to keep a_ newly- 
farrowed sow in close \guarters, but 
she should not be denied access to 
the air. Pigs should not be al- 


Fig. 178 


only by the braces or mesh, 
no joints in the top corners 


Fig. 132 


br 
our Catalogue of Fences and Gates. 


Registered Design. 


REELS Yassass=s ae 


Cyclone Gate Frames are made of strong stecl tubing. 
as the case may be, but by making the frames so that there are 


Cyclone Gates are Ant Proof. 


2 Sotoseses: 


The “N” Gate (Fig. 132) is a most effective construction and is as rigid as a gate may 
lt is only one, however. of the many strong, beautiful and useful gates illustrated in 
Get this Catalogue post free. 


CYCLONE Pty. Ltd. 


THE SADE AND Mink, 


lowed out in a cold rain, or where 
they will receive the shock of cold 
winds. Where they can do so 
without danger they should be out 
in the sun within. twenty-four 
hours after birth, and after that 
the best practice is to let them run 
in and ‘out at will. Neither the 
sow nor very yourg j;i,s should 
be permitted to run in pasture 
early in the morning if the grass 
is tall and wet with rain or ieavy 
dew. 

For the first weeks of a pig's 
the mother’s milk is its drink as 
well as food, and therefore in ecar- 
ing for suckling sows it should be 
the aim to so feed them that milk 
of omly medium richness will be 
furnished instead of a limited sup- 
ply of that which is— extremely 
rich, the latter being less healthful 
and more liable to cause e thumps, 
scours and unsatisfactory ,rowth. 
It is only a law cf (n pa that 
pigs should make more economical 
gains through the milk of | the 
and 


dam than in any other way, 


We vie not think 
there is a handsomer 
Gate made than Fig. 
178, which shows a 

Double Driveway 
Gate. Hand-gates to 
match are made. 

They are strong, 
reliable, and do not 
sag. 


is 
a, FP iD ney 
ay, Lain ; 


Riecie ns is effectively secured not 


Cyclone 
he N 33 
Gate 


10-ft.— 


Plain - - 25/- 
Rabbit 
Nettad "7, Pa 


} 
The Plain “N" 
Gates have 5 wires 
and are thus rend- 
ered sheep prool. 


123-125 WAYMOUTH STREET 
ADELAIDE. 


life 


: eon ual Ly, 191 vl 


oh 3. 2S a 


é 


it is also true uae the sow? will | 
furnish nourishment. for her young 


at less cost for the raw material 


than any other animal on the farin. 


A sow’s milk is rich in ‘sold mat- 
+ter, 
per cent. 


giving three gallons of milk per 


day will give in the milk. 1 pound © eat 


of fat and “| pound of protein 
daily, while a sow’s milk. will yield 
1.26 pounds of fat and 1.1 pounds: 
of protein a day on an average. 
In composition sow’s milk in com- 
parison with cow’s milk is | very 


high in total fats as well as sofids- a 


—leader. . Ma’ 
See ~ = < 
Ri) Potatoes. 


a 


which amounts to 17 to 20 A 


On a comparative basis. 
of 1,000 pounds live weight a cow. ee 


PET Nk 
“Plant only good seed of heavy: 


yielding potatoes. Have your soil 
well drained. Fertilize as heavily 
as you think need be, then 
same amount a second time. The 
extra yield of the crop will more 
than compensate for this. 
the more soluble parts of the fer- 


tilizer will remain for future crops. 
Break the potato land early and | 


deep. Pack the soil as 
possible. In preparing the surface 
for planting, cover the seed 4 in. 
deep. Never plant when the 
ground is wet. Begin cultivation 
as soon as planting is completed. 
Cultivate at least once a week, 
keeping the surface level as_ long 
as possible. Harvest as soon as 
the tubers will not roughen in 
handling. Store in a cool, dark 
place. “Sell as soon as the price 
justifies. 
toes commercially with primitive 
methods, else you will become dis- 
gusted and quite the business. 


little as” 


Don’t try to row pota-- 


With these suggestions properly ob 


served, and the closest attention 
to every detail, is how to make the 
potato-crop pay.—Exchange 


Selection of Sow. for 


Breeding. a 


In 
, for an animal breagy between the 
‘eyes and snout. | The ears should _ 
be medium in size and fine im, tex. 
ture, and the back strong and well 
atehed. ‘Hoofs should be short, — 


and stand erect, legs fairly ie hg . 


so that the udder will not drag on 
_the ground. ‘The under line should — 
“he long, hips broad, and the body 
deep. 


portant. A nervous, High uae 


- sow is dear at any price. — 
X 
~ } ke 


7 


selecting a brood sow look 


A gentle disposition is im-_ Ys 


ath t's ieee 


apply = 


All but «= 


runny, 1914 


Pike Money-Maker, 


“she doesn't belong to any breed ex- 
clusively, but is found in all breeds. In 
‘experimental work it has been found 
* ‘it is not the breed that determines 
tl e value 3: the cow as a. money-maker, 


tt MY 
MOTH ER 


HAS ; ay 
THE eh 
UTMOST | 
FAITH 


.. 
Tonic.” 


an 


= 


Mr. A. EWENS, who — 
writes this letter, ‘keeps | 
the principal boot store at Hamley 
|] Bridge, S. Australia. ADO can 
1 verity this letter: 


Nee Light Street, 
‘Hamley Bridge, Ss. A., ison 


CLEMENTS: TONIC \.TD. 


‘© For quite a number of years your 
| medicine has been used by our family, 
and I cannot speak too highly of it. 
MY MOTHER HAS THE UTMOST 
' FAITH IN CLEMENTS TONIC, for it 
has done her much good whenever she 
required a tonic medicine. Twelve 
| months ago my system was out of order, 
and would i in all probability have soon 
- laid me up, only that I knew the value 
of 3 your great medicine. Several bottles 
‘of it soon benefitted me. _I find there 
i 
| 


wed, 


_ |] is nothing like keeping a 
bottle of CLEMENTS 
TONIC in the house, ! i 
feel that I am Poe Gat , 
safeguarded againgt ill- 
|| health. — 
Be 9 (een ae Giese) Mr. A. Ens. “4 
1 A Abeer Be 
cL MENTS TONIC has tay poor 
nost effective in cases of C pation 
sbilitv, I.assitude, Flatulence, Ner- 
usmess, Weakness, voor Appetite, 
Indigestion, Depieéssion of Spirits, 
~ Mela cholia, Brain, Fag, or Brain Ex- 
haustion. In cases “of Brain Fag, || 
}) Mental Weariness, Loss of Sleep, or ])| 
| Broken Rest, it is invaluable. Try it. |} 
; Always keep it—asi 1s ae anoth.r f! 
name for sound health. 


_ ALL CHEMISTS per ae 
STORES | ss 
Sell it everywhere. ids 
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nor is it the colour, size, or her score 
“on the scale of points. of that breed. ° 


For the scale of points of the different 
dairy breeds is misleading; the cows 
scoring the highest are not necessarily 
the best cows. The score of a dairy 
cow should depend upon her ability to 
convert raw material into dairy pro- 
ducts economically. Great dairy per- 
formers of all breeds have similar con- 


formation, The first requisite of a dairy 


cow is large feeding powers. The more 
raw material she can make use of— 
other things being equal—the, better the 
cow. An animal’s feeding capacity 
can he closely ascertained by its con- 
formation, it depending largely upon 
the size of the middle or barrel. The 
first and most important point in deter- 
mining the size of the barrel is depth 
of body through the middle; then 
comes the length of the body 
shoulder to hook points, and its breadth 
through the middle. A broad muzzle 
and strong jaw are also desirable — 
“Farm and Home.” 
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Are Farmers Breeding Up 


or Down as Regards Quality 
of Milk. 


We believe that the natural tendency 


of affairs feads constantly’ to the pro-' 


duction of poorer milk. This is seen 
in all breeds. The great desire with 
all farmers is quantity, to breed and 
raise the cow that will give the largest 
amount of milk. As a rule, the cow 
that yields a large amount of milk 


does so at the expense of the richness" 


of her milk. That is, the more milk 


- the lower will be the percentage:of but- 


ter-fat. 
for years. 


We have noted this tendency 
The inevitable outcome of 


it must be a gradual decline in the per 


cent. of fat in the milk, unless breeders 
and farmers guard against it. The 
Jaws in most States set the legal stand-_ 
ard of milk at 3 per cent. This would » 


seem low enough to satisfy almost any- 


one, yet there is not a little complaint 


that even that low standard is too high. 


Such complaints come very largely 
from persons who have cows’ which 
‘produce milk of unusually low stand- 
ard of fat. 
of the land; which way water naturally 
runs. We believe this tendency to a 
low percentage of fat is an uneconomic 
one, so far as the cost of fat produc- 
tion is concerned—‘Hoard’s Dairy- 
man,” — \ 


from . 


Tt is well to know the fay. 
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Pail Feeding. 


In pail feeding a danger to he 
avoided is the sudden and excessive 
filling of the stomach, which is more 
likely to occur when the calf, after a 
long fast, is thoroughly hungry and 
thirsty. The following is the plan of a 
very successful rearer of calves. The 
calf in its box should be fed through 
a hole cut in the wooden side of the 


box, just large enough to allow it to 
put its head through so as to reach the 
pail outside the box. The fore or finer 
part of the neck cannot pass through 
the aperture, so that plunging is stop- 


ped. Pail feeding is common in dairy 
districts, and is found to be a neces- 
sity in management directed to the 


greatest possible increase of the dairy 
properties of a breed, a herd, or a sin- 
gle cow. It is not uncommon in many 
districts where grazing steers are 
raised, and the cows used for the gene- 
ral purposes of those districts, their 
dairy produce being an important, al- 
though not the one principal, return ex- 


‘pected of them. The best of all rearing 


for the calf is, no doubt, by suckling. 
It thrives better on a smaller quantity 
of milk drawn in the natural way from 
the cow, and especially if it runs with 
the cow and can suck at will, than upon 
a larger quantity brought to it twice or 
even three times a day. If, however. 
the calf is intended for the dairy as the. 
primary object of its rearing, the suck- 
ling system, continued for any great 
length of time, is not desirable, as it 
fosters the tendency to make flesh and 
to "fatten, rather than the tendency to 
comparative lightness of flesh and apti- 
tude to produce milk—“Livestock Jour- 
nal.” 
: 


——_o—_———_ 
Hiuts on Drainage. 


“We talk about the drudgery 
of dairying (and it is rather a 
binding business), but it is the 
poor half of the herd that makes it! 
so. Keep records, weed out those 
poor cows, pay more i>dividual 
attention to the rest, feeding ther 
up to their capacity to respond, 
and feed the rest of the field pro- 
ducts to sheep or colts or steers 


or heifer calves, or even sell them 


outright. Cull out the unprofitable 
part of the herd, and don’t do it 
bv suesswork. Some people think 
that they can tell hv the look of 
a pail how much milk there is in 
it. Any man who has not actu- 
ally weighed or measured several 
milkings wifl be inclined to exag- 
gerate the amount by from tr 
50 per cent, 


We 
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Land Drainage. 
The cold nature of vundrained 
soils calls for consideration, be- 
cause undrained soils cannot be 


satisfactorily worked so early in 
the spring as those which are 


drained, for if any attempt is 
made to cultivate them puddling 
is the result, and the texture of 
the soil may be so injured that its 
restoration to a fit state for the 
growth of crops may be very diffi- 
cult. This circumstance, owing to 


FARM PUMP ENGINES 


A PUMP ENGINE THAT OUT- 
PUMPS WINDMILLS AND RUNS 
ANY HAND POWER MACHINE: 


Why use a hand pump or wind mill ? 


The former 


is slow, very tiring and expensive, and the latter s 
quite dependent upon wind, and consequen ly often 


very troublesome. 


There is a little engine far sup- 


erior to both and it is quickly replacing them al 


over the State; it’s the 


Fuller and Johnson 


FARM PUMP ENGINE 


which will pump 500 gallons per hour from 
we Is up to 300 feet deep and requires abso- 
lu ely no attention. The engine is delivered 
all ready for working; you just attach it to 


the pump stock, start it, a d leave it. 


It re- 


puires no special platform, belts, anchor- 
po.t:, etc. Rememi er, too, that it will work 


on any hand pump. 


If not wanted for the 


pump, just take along to the churn, separator 
or other light machine and attach the pulley 
provided; or you can use i‘ for watering gar- 
dens, spraying, etc.,—throws a column of 


wa er 60 ft. high. 


It costs only 1d. 
per hour to run. 


It is, undoubtedly, the handiest 
farm engine known and construct- 
ed so that it can be easily operated 
by those who have no experience 
of engines; it runs without flame, 
smoke or smell, needs no attent- 
ion, and is as near troubl<-and- 
accident-proof as an engine could 


be. 


Ask for further particulars and prices; 
supplied to anyone free on request, 


Sole Agents, 


| 


Ge S-A-FARMERS ‘ 
CO-OPERATIVE UNION L® 


FRANKLIN ST. ADELAIDE . 


* the difference between 


; the lateness of the sowing season, : 


causes the harvest to be unduly 
late, which may be disastrous in 
districts which from other causes 
or climatically cold and backward. 


The fact that water is a bad con- — 


ductor but a good radiator of heat 
causes a soil saturated with it to 
be always more or less. cold. 
Water quickly cools, especially 


ay i 


when evaporation is stimulated by 


wind or other causes. In the first 
place a film of particles of lower 
temperature than the underlying 
body of water forms upon the sur- 
face; these particles sink only to 
be replaced from below by those 
which are warmer, the process 
continuing until the mass of the 
fluid is of tpiform temperature, 
when, if the atmosphere conditions 


Men dal 


admit of at; a layer of ‘ice’ is form- whee 


ed. This law of the temperature 


‘properties of water. may be easily 


tested in the case of a copper of 
water, the fire of which has recent- 
ly been lit, when it will be found, 
upon plunocine the hand and arm 
into the fluid, that the latter is 
warmer at the surface than at the 
bottom, where the heat is being 
applied. This is just-the contrary \ 
condition to that considered above, 
but it is precisely the same thing 
in princiule, showine that water, 
when heated, expands and becomes 
lighter, rising to the surface; but 
when cooled contracts, and if then 
at the lowest level remains there, 
but if at the surface sinks. This 
proverty of water is sometimes 
made use of in warming buildings, 
in which case the water is heated 
in the basement, and by transfer- 
ence of its particles presently 
reaches the hichest point, where 
it is cooled, returnine acain to the 


basement to repeat the process. 


Durine the season of growth a 
well-drained soil- derives warmth 
from the rain which falls upon it, 
as the latter is commonly at a 
higher temperature. In Mneland 
the rain 
water temperature and that of the 
soil 2 feet deep has been found 
upon occasions to be as much as 
18 decrees. Professor  Wrichtson 
lavs stress upon the advantage 
whch a drained soil derives from 
the alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion which it undergoes through ~ 
heing wet and dry by turn. He. 
says, ‘A wet soil is almost al- 
ways in a sodden or water-loeged 
condit on, while a drained soil is 


-repeatedly wet and quickly. dry. 


Accompanying and dependine upon 
this alternation of condition, a 
drained soil contracts as*it dries, 
and expands when it is once more — 
wetted with rain. Anyone 


ar 


does 
1 Rs 


ve ihe 
ar. 


who. 


pe 
e 
t= 


oy 


«4 


- 


s observed the cracks that ap- 
r in land after a ‘severe drought 
which close up again after 
rain, will understand that in a 
drained soil there must be an al- 
Fern ate contraction and expansion 
induced throughout the soil. Not 
only will there be large cracks 
fo med, but small ones, and the 
tire soil will be fissured in every 
ection. As a consequence, the 
il becomes pulverised to a con- 
rable depth, and both soil and 
psoil are benefited. ‘This pulver- 
action proceeds slowly, and 
uunts for the fact that land 
age does not operate fully 
he first season, but requires se- 
veral years before its pdveees 
care realised. fs 


Under these fav Gutabion Bindi. 
‘tions the roots of crops go ~down- 
ward more readily into ‘the - sutb- 
soil, bringing plant food to the 
manface peng. would otherwise not 
be obtainable; the roots serve the 
purpose of disintegrating the un- 


_ dersoil. ; 


may be thus summarised :— 

(1) ‘An’ earlier and more » abund- 
ant harvest. These results follow 
from the foregoing considerations, 
viz., earlier cultivation, increased 
-warirth of the soil, and from the 
“fact that the plant food. existing 
in the soil is rendered more avail- 
able, and access is provided: ‘to 
peer quantities of it. 


(2) A better quality of _ produce 
naturally follows the growing of 
“crops on a well-drained soil. As 
the result, of healthier conditions 
there is a better development of all 
parts of the plant, which becomes 
mote resistant of rust, mildew, and 


2 "STOUT. 


3 \ < i dor 


“Some of the benefits of drainage ~ 


¢ 


tal laws of plant life, 
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(3) 
can be 
land. 


A greater variety of crops 
grown upon well-drained 
This is distinctly advan- 
tameous to the farmer, as it ad- 
mits of a more extended rotation 
of crops, whereby there is less 
drain:upon the plant food resources 
of the soil. 


(4) It is easier and much less ex- 
pensive to cultivate a well-drained 
soil than one in a contrary condi- 
tion ; moreover, access to the land 
is less restricted. 


(5) Fertilisers are more or less 
ineffective when applied to wun. 
drained land, and are in that case 
generally quite wasted. 


(6) The health of both human 
beings and livestock is improved 
where extensive draining operations 
are carried out—rheumatism, ca- 
tarrhal affections, and Puherculoste 
being rendered non-existent or less 
harmful in their effects. 


cae 


The Soil our Heritage. 


We must cease looking upon our 
land as an object which has us as 


transient masters. Instead, the 
passing years must teach us_ to 
love our soil as the European 


landowner does. the few acres that 
he has inherited from his father, 
and in which lie all the past tra- 
ditions of his family. In the soil 
we must see our great and perman- 
ent possession that is to be pre- 
served, built up, and made more 
fruitful for our children in coming 
years. If we accept as a national 
ideal the demand that we live by 
the labour power of our people, we 
must quickly become a nation of 
skilled workers in the city and 
upon the farm, for crude and wun- 
skilled effort will not support us 
in our present standard of living. 
It is comparatively a simple thing 
to farm by machinery on virgin 
ground : but to carry on extensive 
agriculture in accordance with 
scientific principles under a system 
of crop rotation, using a great 
equipment of tools, with large 
stocks of well-bred cattle, crowing 
a great varietv ‘lonts and 
fruits, supplying from year to year 


of 


the needed fertilizer to the soil, 
requires special skill and very 
much technical knowledge. ‘The 


routine of tradition will no longer 
suffice. The sciences of chemistry 
and physics, acquaintance with bot- 
any and some of the other elemen- 
mechanical 
skill in handling tools 
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“ously fed 


_ potash.—_New Zealand Farmer. 


and ma- 
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chinery, are the necessary part of 
the equipment for successful farm- 
ing. The knowledge that underlies 
this is of recent development, but 
is not yet a common possession 
of the farmers of this country ; 
hence, not knowing himself, the 
farmer cannot impart training to 
his son.—‘' Country Tyife in Can- 
ada.”’ 
———_ o—__— 


Why Land 8Becomes JUnpro- 
ductive. 


After a time the lean years 
come, and the farmer wonders why 
his land is growing less and less 
productive. The soil that was 
once dark in colour, and mellow to 
the touch, as if instinct with life, 
has become lighter in colour, and 
lifeless to the touch. 


Why this change; and what of 
the bacteria that were°so gener- 
\ in the new-established 
fields ? An answer to these ques- 
tions may be found in the history 


of every agricultural country. It 
is the story of voung soils, and 
later of soils all but dead, and 
of soils in their decline. It is the 


story of vecetable matter decay- 
ing rapidly at first, and then more 
and more slowly, until the residues 
finally become so inert. so resist- 
ant to decay, that the bacteria 
fail to secure enousch food, and 
come unon a period of starvation. 
For, after all, it is not so much 
the avantity of humus in the soil, 
but the quality of it, that regu- 
lates the growth and activity of 
the bacteria. 


It is surprising what enormous 
quantities' of plant food are present 
in manv so-called “ run-down” or 
“worn-out soils. Yet, notwith- 
standine the abundance plant food, 
the crops* do not crow ranidly 
enouch and do not viald profitable 
returns. There is not enough 
fermentation in these soils, the 
perfect bacterial machinery is lack- 
ing, and the acids and other chem- 
ieal nroducts of fermentation are 
not abundant enourh to provide 


for a rapid breakine down of the 


and the formation 
acid and 


rock. particles, 
of available phosphoric 


—_—————_@______ 


2In driving cows, mnever hurry 
them when their udders are full of 
milk or when they are heavy in 


calf, as serious injury may result. 


£ 16 
Maize Breeding. 
SEED nino 
From Dalgety’s Review. 

The selected ears should be re- 


moved from the stalk and husked by 
hand, and a certain proportion, which 
at first glance do not conform to the 
standard, can be discarded. This will 
probably leave from 100 to 150 ears, 
from which to make the final selec- 
tion.. These should be laid out in one 
or two rows, and the necessary num- 
ber of ears to form the breeding plot 
can then be selected. The following 
has been found to be a very simple 
method:—A hundred or more cheap 
paper bags are provided, and the 50 or 
75 ears finally selected are placed in a 
row in descending order, that is, the 
ear most nearly approaching the ideal 
is placed first and the poorest last. 


Each ear is then slipped into a bag . 


and the number of its place in the 
rank is recorded on the outside. The 
best ear will thus be No. 1, and the 
poorest No. 50 or No. 75, as the case 
may be. The bags containing the ears 
can now be put on one side, for pre- 
ference in a tinned-lined case, and, if 
necessary, can be fumigated with 
carbon bi-sulphide. 


—Compilation of Records.— 


As time permits, the ears can be 
taken out, measured, weighed, and the 


percentage of grain to total ear re- 
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corded. This is obtained by deduct- 
ing the weight of shelled grain from 
the total weight of the ear unshelled, 
Any notes regarding the relative 
qualities of the ear or grain can also 
be recorded in a notebook, and after 
the inferior kernels at the butt and tip © 
have been removed, the selected seed 
is put back into the bag and reserved 
for planting time. The character of 
the notes made will differ with the 
taste of the breeder, but such points 
as weight, length, and circumference 
of ears, size, and depth of grain, num- 
ber of. rows, space between rows, and 
quality of butt and tip should be re- 
corded, though not absolutely essen- 


, tial to the success of the breeding plot. 


The careful breeder will also have 
noted the vegetative characteristics of 
the parent plant, such as height of 
plant, quality of leaf growth, number 
and size of ears, date of the appear- 
ance of tassel and silk respectively, 
and so on. pal ‘ 


The pollen of the maize plant is 
exceedingly light, and in a dry atmo- 
sphere may be cartied considerable 


distances by wind. The breeding plot 


should be at least 400 yards from any 
other maize, and in order to guard 


against the danger of volunteers, 
should be, if possible, on land which 
has not carried maize the previous » 


season. The soil should be of similar 
character to that on which the bulk 
of the crop will be grown, and should 
receive no special treatment, except 
such as is meted out to the main crop. 
The rows in the plot should be of 
equal length, and may be regulated by 
the amount of seed available from the 
several ears. A small portion of seed 
from each ear should be reserved for 


filling in blanks and for reference with _ the farm, and if ‘of sufficient quantity 


the grain of its progeny when the 
latter is reaped. Seed should be drop- 
ped singly, and planting by hand, or 
with a hand dibbler is the most satis- 
factory method. The grain from 
each ear is planted in’a separate row, 
and the rows are numbered according- 
ly. It is advisable to commence 
planting the centre of the plot with 
Nos. 1 and 2; Nos. 3 and 4. coming to 
right and left respectively, and so 
forth. By this means, the seed of the 
best ears is in the middle of the plot, : 
and these plants are less liable to fer- 
tilization by stray pollen from un- 
selected seed, or to injury by cattle 
or vermin, The breeding plot may be 
situated in the main- crop planting of 
the same TAHehy, or better still, in the 
midst of the “increase field,” but 


in the preceding season, and the pro-- é 


‘stud book. 


entire seed for diet 


. object. 


_of increasing his profits, and caref vo 


* edt gee 
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where possible, its entire searegation a 
is preferable. Degas 


In order to guard against ‘aeitek: a 
tilization and the possible deteriora- i 
tion which may thereby occur, alter-— 
‘nate halves of each row are detassel- 
led, that is, the main flower or tassel 
at the top of the stalk is ‘removed as q 
it appears. Detasselled plants will 
thus be fertilized by “entire” ‘con- 
geners in the adjacent rows, ari, seed 
will only be saved from i tassel 
plants. With this exception, selec- — 
tion in the breeding plot is. proceeded — 


with in exactly the same manner as 


cess, one of continual, improvement ist 
carried on year by ‘year, | Rela ie 


—Efimination of Undesirable at ; 


Plants.— “ 


To be effective, selection in the | 
breeding plot must be rigorous, and 
_ during the early stages of growth any 
plants showing undesirable traits 
should be cut out entirely. Certain » 
rows will also fail to breed true to — 
‘type, and these also should, be cut. out — 
as early as possible, and, if ‘practi- 
cable, before the male plant has shed 
pollen. In the ordinary course of 
‘events, several ears will probably be 
selected from: each of a certain num- 
ber of rows, and the second -genera- 
tion can be numbered la, 1b, Ic, Sa, 
Sb; 5c, wanidssso: forth as applies to 
each. In this way the pedigree of 
each ear is known, and the remarks ; 
pertaining to it can be traced in. the 
min % 
The remainder of the seed secured ~ 
from the breeding plot should be su- - 


perior to that from the main crop of a 
‘can be used for main- crop sowings. 
the following Season. Failing | this, 

and particularly in the case’ of the. : 
breeder of pedigree seed, it can be | 
sown in a larger plot, often known as. 
the “increase” field, from: which the 
third -season’s — 
sowing can be obtained. — (The: usual 
System of selecting seed ears. from th 
crib indiscriminately entails — -muc q 
time and labour without achieving its | if 
For the large grower — who 4 
does not consider he has time for the © 
niceties of records, the breeding ?D 
“together with the increase field as : 
lined above, affords good. possibilitie 4 


annual selah Hon of seed by this’ ‘meant 
spells certain apy Oven nia in Bs ’ 
and quality, 


US 

one nally, there should be a word of 
aution to those growers who, on 
ed areas, and in too great proxi- 
are attempting to grow two or 
ore kinds of maize. The effect of 
Erode fertilization may not be ap- 
t in the first ae ie in 


ee a splitting up into innumerable 
ae and sub-types will surely, make 
“its | appearance. There is so. much 
on aize of inferior quality being, pro- 
duced ‘that manufacturers are. i in a 
n to pick and choose, and 
aly. the best grades which will oom- 
iand top prices. It remains ‘for the 
grower to decide whether he ill com- 
pete for ‘these prices on the market, 
Bint at the ‘same time, increase his acre 
yield, or whether he will be ‘content 
to accept a smaller price for a medium 

alle article suitable for conversion 


arm tock: 


baneer be remembered thay, Mr. 
‘Mundy has in his mind chiefly” “South 
African conditions, but there is pro- 
' bably 1 much in the above which will 
pply | to. those who take an interest 
in the production of maize in our nor- 
ther districts. Tt is for this’ reason 
2 that we Beige it before our readers. 


Gent ity 4 ro . a 


: Pig Breeding. 


& The. sow shout not be “bred too 
young; ten months is a good age, as a 
rule. ~The in-pig sow should neither. 
be half-starved nor over-fed. It is a 
< 
bad plan to put her in a new sty almost 
at ne last moment. She should be made 
ned to the place she is intended 
jn for a week or two before- 
A properly fed and consequent- 
althy sow rarely develops the evil 
pensity | of eating her own pigs. Dur- 
1 1e earlier, period of gestation she 


TIMER ‘OF ALL KINDS. 


it is” 
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should be fed so that she is in fair 
condition without developing fat, and, 
while withholding fat-forming and star- 
chy foods, plenty of albuminous food 
should be given, especially in the case 
of a young sow, so as to develop 
growth, roominess, and milking capa- 
city. Immediately after farrowing give 


the sow a mild “dose of castor oil, and 


follow this by one drachm night and 
morning of bromide of potash, which 
should be given in a little warm milk. 


———_@—____—_—- 


/ 


Crib-Biting Horses. 


There is a great diversity of opinion 


as to what really is the cause of crib-- 
biting. Some people consider that it is 


the result of a diseased condition of the 
stomach. Others attribute it to long 
abstinence from food, when the animal, 
feeling a knawing pain on the stomach, 
arising from want of food, draws in a 
quantity of air which serves to distend 
this organ. Yet again there are others 
who maintain that the horse learns to 
crib bite from. other horses, and there 
really can be no denying the fact that 
this habit is remarkably catching; as 
there are instances on record of one 
horse contributing the habit to a whole 
tow of others stabled with him. At 
one time it was supposed that crib-bit- 
ing was the result of eating too much 
dry and stimulating food, thus over- 
charging the system with blood, or to 
feeding on mouldy hay and musty oats. 
In fact, so numerous and so varied are 
the opinions of practical men on this 
subject that it is difficult to arrive at 
anything like a just conclusion. 


It would not appear as though crib- 
biting were a disease in its first stages 
but it is a habit acquired by young 
horses, and one which is very rarely 
met with in old horses which have been 
stabled. for any length of time. It is 
quite possible that some of the trouble 
is due to the change which takes place 
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when a young horse is first brought up 
from the paddock, where it has found 
much to interest itself in, observing 
what is going on around it, and in as- 


certaining what other horses are doing, 
or in feeding for about eighteen hours 
out of twenty-four. 
indeed that a young horse can be seen 
crib-biting when out in the paddock. If 
anybody ever does come across an in- 
stance of a young horse practising on 
the top panel of'a fence he may rest 
assured that there is an older horse in 
the same paddock which has contracted 
the habit and is passing it on to the 
youngster. 


It is very seldom 


Where a young horse can 
find amusement and interest in its en- 
vironment it is hardly likely to fall a 
victim to this unfortunate habit. With — 
regard to the contention that crib-bit- 
ing is produced from long abstinence 
from food, the following can be said :— 
Under natural conditions when out in 
the open, assuming the season to, be a 
normal one, the horse’s stomach always 
contains a certain quantity of nourish- 
ment, and when the animal is stable-fed 
the feed is given’ more or less irre- 
gularly, consequently the stomach is 
frequently empty and collapses, the col- 
lapse being followed by unpleasant sen- 
sations, to overcome which the horse 
‘takes to biting the manger. During this 
act a quantity of air passes into the 
stomach ahd distends it, and this, to a 
cértain extent, satisfies the craying ap- 
petite by allaying gastric irritation. The 
confirmed crib-biter generally puts in a 
good deal of work of this description 
when it is fed. Hence it seems strange 
to suppose that the above explanation 
really has anything whatever to do with 
promoting the habit. 


It would rather appear as though 
crib-biting were a habit which took 
place in consequence of a change from 
a natural to an artificial mode of liy- 
ing. ' A horse is taken from an open 
paddock, where for a long time it has 
had nothing to do but feed, gaze arotind 


and amuse itself. by an occasional gal- 
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lop. The feed which it there gathers 
is of such a character as requires the 


animal to be almost continuously eat- 


ing, and when the appetite itself is sat- 
ised, looking at its companions and 
surrounding objects to amuse itself. As 


soon as one thing has lost its attraction 
another presents itself, and thus the ani- 
mal’s time is constantly occupied, and 
it never becomes bored with existence. 
On the other hand, the change which 
comes over its life when placed in a 
stable, which is virtually a prison, is 
very marked. In its stable the animal 
stands for hours upon end; sometimes 
for days in succession does not leave 
the stable. The feed which is placed 
before it during that time is of a dry 
stimulating nature, and of this a little 
serves in comparison with what it has 
been in the habit of picking up, in the 
paddock. In the stable it will prob- 
ably be feeding for only three hours 
out of the twenty-four, which, as com- 
pared with the time devoted to feeding 
in the open, is a great contrast. Is 
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it therefore to be wondered at that a 
horse when placed in a_ situation so 
different from that to which it had pre- 
viously been accustomed should acquire 
such a habit as crib-biting? When the 
animal is taken out of the paddock and 
placed in the stable, having nothing to 
amuse itself with, the manger in front 
of it is the most convenient thing to de- 
mand its attention. The top of the 
manger is generally round and smooth. 
and the animal soon begins to lick it. 
This licking has a certain amount of 
fascination, in that it occupies the ani- 
mal’s attention, and by the motion of 
the tongue the glands are excited and 
give forth an increased quantity of 
saliva. 
time, 

weeks, 
horses 
during 


perhaps a fortnight or 
or even a month or more, as 
vary much in the length of time 
which they practise it. 


One really good preventative is not 
to allow the animal to stand in ,the 
stable too long, but, once the horse has 
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become a confirmed crib-biter, there is 
nothing which will keep it in check 
except what is known as the neck- 
strap, a broad and stiff band of lea- 


ther running round the neck and under 


the throat, and catching the animal very 
much in the same position as. that oc- 
cupied by what is known as the Adam’s 
apple in man. At one time it was 
supposed that an effective cure was to 
be -found in’cutting off the tip of the 
tongue. It may have the desired effect, 
as one can readily understand that 
when a portion of the tongue is taken 


off the same power as existed before © 


to draw in the air does not exist after 
the operation. Seeing, however, that it 
is a remarkably cruel proceeding, this 


remedy is hardly likely to appeal to any ~ 


but the most inhumane. Possibly there 
are a good many people connected with 
horses in this country who do not ap- 
preciate the fact that no horse which is 
a crib-biter can be regarded as sound. 
The reason of this rests in the fact 


that a horse is a crib-biter seldom or — 


never carries much flesh. Its coat is 


staring, and generally long; the state of 


the. skin is regulated by the stomach,e 
and if the skin is out of order so is 
the stomach, and vice versa. Moreover. 
the powers of digestion are generally 


weakened, and the animal is thus pre-_ 
such as | 


disposed to various diseases, 
spasmodic and flatulent colic. Every 
time the horse cribs he draws in a 
quantity of air into the stomach, an or- 
gan made to receive food, and not at- 
mosphere. In addition to this ‘it may 
be remarked that the stomach of the 
horse differs from that of a man sand 
other animals. When air or other mat- 
ter has once entered the stomach the 
horse has no power to expel it by the 
mouth again, in consequence of — the 
strong, muscular fibres which are ar- 
ranged in a valve-like manner at the 
cardiac orifice. Since the air occupies 


space, the same as the feed itself, the. 4 
stomach has two walls, instead of one — 
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BE ehicact upon, The walls of it are 
-preternatirally distended, and in pro- 
cess of time must be materially weak- 
‘ened. The horse is likewise subject 
to colic from the same cause, namely, 
‘the air which passes from the stomach 
into the bowels, and colic is a disease 
which often proves fatal if not prompt- 
jy attended to. Notwithstanding what 
some veterinary surgeons may allege to 
the contrary, no horse! that is a crib- 
_ biter will be passed as sound at that 
great horse mart in London, Tatter- 
sall’s. If a horse be there offered for 
sale as sound and the purchaser subse- 
peeently finds iut that the animal is a 
ma merib-biter he can recover his money. 


_—“Elder’ s. Review.” 


‘Muscle in Horses.. 


ees 40 per cent of the weight of 
van ordinary horse is muscle. All 
muscles concerned with locomotion 
are atached to bones, and when they 
contract they cause the bones to 
which they are attached to move 
The lower parts of a horse’s leg are 
_ nearly all bones, but the muscles in the 
body and upper parts of the limbs are 
attached to various parts of the bony 
‘construction by tendons, and can thus 
_ produce a motion of the parts located 
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some distance away. A long muscle 
enables the horse to get over the 
ground rapidly, and a short muscle is 
for power. The later, however, is 
not powerful because it is short, but 
because in horses constructed on that 
plan the muscles are thicker, contain 
more fibres, all of which are pulling 
together when contracted exert a 
much greater pulling force than a 
long, more slender muscle. It is be- 
cause of this that in buying horses to 
draw heavy lodes we look for large 
and heavy muscles, whilst in roadsters 
we must attach importance to the len- 
eth of the muscles—Livestock Jour- 
nal. 
——————-o—_——- 
Lime. 

Enough experimental work has been 
done with lime on the land to demon- 
strate conclusively that lime pays where 
land is sour or in need of physical im- 
provement. Lands that long have been 
given to grass, or have become hard 
and stiff because their humus. has been 
used up and destroyed by continual 
cultivation, frequently show marvellous 
results from a moderate tise of quick- 
lime. 


Lime shows its power in affecting the 
soil properties which constitute fertil- 
ity; in changing soil texture to the ex- 
tent that sandy soils are improved and 
heavy clays are made open and crumb- 
ly; in releasing potassium and making 
it available for use of plants. Nitrifi- 
cation is helped, organic matter is de- 
composed, and the soil is sweetened. 
Surely a number of good deeds it does 
and with lasting effect. 


Does your soil look sad and sickly? 
If so, it may need lime. Does your soil 
fail to produce vigorous growth 
good colour in the plants it grows? If 
so, it probably needs lime. Does your 
soil show acidity when tested? If so, 
it truly needs lime. 


Get a pennyworth of blue 
paper from your chemist. Take*from 
the field a handful of wet earth that 
looks suspicious, insert your 
blade, and in the opening put a strip of 
blue litmus-paper, and press the soil 
tightly about it. If sour, in a few 
hours the paper will become reddish in 
colour, and you may know that lime is 
needed to correct the acidity, for most 


of our plants do but poorly in acid 


soils. 


A common method of application that 


is practicable and inexpensive is to 
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and 


litmus= 


knife-— 


' The best on the market. 
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place 10 or 12 bushels on an acre, in 
heaps of 2 or 3 bushels, covering with 
soil or old sacks ‘until the lime falls 


apart and becomes thoroughly slacked. 
This you should spread 
over the soil, and harrow in. 


done, evenly 


Too constant use of lime is undesir- 
able. 
five years is sufficient. 


——————_@—___—_ 


An application once in four or 


Destroying Trees With 
Saltpetre. 


a 

“T have seen many hundreds of 
acres of bush—large and scrub—com- 
pletely destroyed with ordinary com- 
mercial saltpetre, but the trees were 
not cut down, as this entails much 
labour. A hole is bored in the tree in 
For large trees, a 1-in. auger is used; 
for smaller ones, % in. size is large 
a downward direction to the centre. 


enough. For large trees, 1 oz, to 
2 oz. is the quantity used, and for 
smaller ones 4 oz. to 1 oz. A plug is 


put in the hole to keep rain from 
washing it out. The nitrate of potash 
is carried by the sap to the tips of the 
branches and to the rootlets. If the 
tree is a large one, say 2 ft. or more 
in diameter, very little difference will 
be noticed in the foliage for two or 
three months, then the leaves begin 
to fall, and it assumes a bare, wintry 
appearance. At the end of about six 
or eight months you pile a _ little 
brushwood round the tree and light it, 
and there is no further trouble. It 
will smoulder away to the remote ends 
of the roots, sometimes 30 ft. from the 
butt of the tree, leaving masses of 
valuable ash in all directions; while, 
if your bungalow is near to the clear- 
ing, you will hear a crash, which will 
sometimes startle you at night time, 
when the big trees /fall, and when 
fallen they will continue to smoulder 
until every particle is converted into 
ash.”—‘‘Pastoralists’ Review.” 
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Onion Growing. 


ae 


The crop has the valuable advan- 
tage of being one of the few possible 
to the market gardener that need not 
be marketed at the moment of attain- 
Onions, to be suceessful, 
grown on clean land. The 
rich, sandy 
loam, free, friable, and easy to work— 
a soil that will not cake, and 
lying so low as to retain the super- 
abundant moisture after heavy rains. 
In such case the land should be well 
drained. : 


ing maturity. 
must be 
is a 


most suitable: soil 


not 


As soon as the land is dry enough 
after the early rains to be pro- 
perly worked, and when that work is 
completed, sowing begins. Getting the 
land into proper order means—if the 
land is not virgin soil, or if it has 
borne crops for many years in suc- 
cession without manuring— that it 
should be reduced to a fine tilth, and 
thoroughly well manured with stable 
dung, ashes, bonedust, soot, sulphate 
of iron, and sulphate of potash. A 
good manure for onions is a_ light 
dressing of supplemented by 
4 to 6 cwt. of superphosphate,1 cwt. 
of sulphate of potash (or 4 cwt. of 
kainit), and 4 cwt. of ‘nitrate of soda. 
Potash is of. vital importance to 
onions, and should on no account. be 


dung, 


neglected. It is valuable in improv- 
ing the keeping quality, and sulphate 
iron is a preventive of onion 


mildew. 


of 


Getting the land in good order in- 
cludes well rolling it, for an indis- 
pensable cultural condition for onions 
is to get the soil well firmed under- 
neath without “panning” it. This 
condition -is often lost sight of. If the 
soil is carefully worked, reduced to a 
fine tilth, and the plants-are set out 
in a soil which is loosened to a depth 
of, perhaps, 8 in., no good results can 
be expected without ‘rolling. The 
onion requires a firm bed; otherwise 
the plant, instead of making a large, 
well-shaped bulb, will run to “neck,” 
and have more the appearance of a 
leek than an onion. fy 


The best way to sow onions is to 
drill them in, although for small areas 
the seed may be sown in a seed bed, 
and the young seedlings be planted 
out. The drills should be from 8 in. 
to 15 in. apart, which will require 
from 8 lb. to 10 Ib. of seed per acre. 
The seeds should be dropped at a dis- 
tance of 2 to 3 in. apart in the drills, 
and the plants will afterwards be re- 
quired to be thinned out with the 
hoe to 6 in. apart in rich land. The 
drills should be slightly raised, and 
the roots of the plants be firmly em- 
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Painless Extractions One Shilling. 
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20, CURRIE STREET (Opposite Savings Bank). 
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bedded in them. The bulb is not the 
root, and it should be allowed, so ‘to 


speak, to, squat on the surface, not 
under it. 4 reer. 
\ oy = 
‘As the plant grows, the soil must be 
kept perfectly clear of weeds; and 
where the working of the ground has | 


thrown the soil against the bulbs, it i 


must be drawn down so that only ‘the | 
root is in the ground. Where this 
has not been attended to, the remedy 
for the resulting want ‘of bulb- forma- 
tion is to wring the necks of the 
plants, or, at least, to bend them 
down with a twist. This will have 
the effect of inducing the foppation of 
bulbs. _ Male 


-When sowing the seed, it need only 
be put just under the ground, as it 
requires but.a very slight covering of 
soil. If sown deep, many seeds fail 
to germinate, and most of those that 
do appear will make an abnormal 
growth of neck, causing much labour 
in drawing away the soil from the in- 
There are few seeds so 
annoyingly deceptive as onion seed, 
as old seed will lose its germinating 
power, and imported seeds, unless 
carefully packed in airtight bottles or 
soldered tins, will scarcely germinate 
at all. Therefore, it is well'to make 
sure of getting new seed. After sow- 
ing, germination should take place in 
about a week, and the onion comes to 


maturity in from 120 to 180 days 


(spring onions in from 60 to 90 days). 
They may be known to be ripe by 
the drying up of the tops. As soonas 
this happens, pulling should be done 
quickly, because, 


action. This, besides making them 
harder to pull, will seriously impair 
their quality. After they are pulled, 
the onions are left in narrow “wind- 
rows” to get well dried and ripened, 
and may then be removed to a dry 


barn, subject to a free current of air. 


Should they show any signs of heat- 
ing they must be at once turned over, 
and the bad ones picked out during 
the process. 


The great possibilities of onion- — 
realized | 


may perhaps be 
from the following figures given in 


“Commercial Gardening”’—Vegetable- ‘> 


erowing for Market:— 


“Assuming the rows to be 1 ft. 
apart, and the plants, after thinning | 
out, to be 3 in. apart, as a fair dis- 


tance for market-garden culture, there — 
At ani 
average weight of 8 oz. each, the yield 


would be 174,240 to an acre, 


if wet should come 
on, the bulbs may start a fresh root 


\ 


fi 


cre would be nearly 39 tons. At 
‘ton, this would represent £156 
cre for the matured crop, with- 
ut counting the thinnings—all sale- 
e for salads. If the plants are 
th hinned out to 6 in. instead of 3 in. 
apart, there would be 87,120 bulbs to 
acre, These would yield 19 tons 
on the 8-oz. basis, and £76 per acre 
at £4 per ton. te 


b “From experiments carried out on 
the “Times” Experimental Farm in 
EY 910, the following results were ob- 


. 


tained from a square chain. of land 
(1-10 of an acre) from seed sown in 
Boxes in February, and transplanted 
12 in, by 3 in. in April (174,240 bulbs 
to the acre):—The varieties of onion 
"were: “Ironhead,” 2,640 lb. (—11.7 
tons per acre); “Cream Globe,” 2,878 
“Ib. (—12.8 tons per acre); Wroxton,” 


Cri" 4,950 lb. (—22.1 tons per acre). 
ee — Keeping Onions ssh; 
~ Onion growers usually find that if, 
~ owing to a slow market, onions have 
to be held over for any length of time, 
the chief difficulty is their liability to 
‘sprout. This must, if possible, be 
_ avoided, because, whenever growth is 
set up in any bulb or seed, that seed 
. “deteriorates in proportion to the ex- 
tent of growth. Anyone who has 
Pica: to eat an old seed potato, which 
_ has been inadvertently gathered up 
with a new crop, will be aware of this 
fact. Onions, when pulled, should not 
_ be stored away at once, but should be 
baett on the ground for a few ‘hours to 
dry. Then they should be put away 
ary, in the coolest shed or barn avail- 
able. They require constant | looking 
4s _Sover to sort out any bad | ones, for, 
as “in ‘the case of fruit, such as 
_ oranges, apples, pears, &c., a single 
> rotting onion will infect all those in 
ets immediate neighbourhood. It 
used. to be the custom, and probably 
5 ‘is to this day the custom in’ ‘the good, 
old-fashioned farmhouses in the 
country, ‘to hang the onions ‘in strings 
Beton the) kitchen rafters in. ‘company 
x ith. hams, ‘flitches of bacon, &e. This 
ee in strings is a st plan 


i eee et article on this subject in a 
| - French j journal, mention is made of an 
‘observation of great importance 
rhich deserves the attention of 
armers and market gardeners, -After 
ne experiments made; on ten plots 


3,960 Ib. (—17.6 tons per acre) ; “Ailsa 


old 
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manured with chemical fertilizers, the 
put 
away in bags and carefully numbered 
with a view to planting them out in 
the following spring to obtain seed 
from them. When the time for plant- 
ing had arrived, it was found, to the 
astonishment of all concerned, that, 
under identical conditions of tempera- 


resulting crops of onions were 


ture and light, certain’ lots had 
sprouted, and were exhausted by 
young, premature shoots, whilst the 
other lots still remained hard and 
solid, without a trace of a shoot. The 
collections having been carefully 


ticketed, it was easy to prove that the 
produce from plots deprived of sul- 
phate of potash were exhausted by a 
too-hurried vegetation, whilst that 
which had received the potash manure 
was perfectly preserved. Such experi- 
ments are well worth repeating, and it 
would be to the advantage of the agri- 
- cultural world if those few advanced 

farmers who make such trials of fer- 

tilizers would publish the results of 

their experience—‘Queensland Jour- 


nal.” 
/ 


———_o—_——_ 


The Dust Problem as Solved 
in England. 


The advent of motor cars has effect- 
ed a revolution in provincial rural 
England which can scarcely yet be es- 
timated fully. The dust nuisance, 
though seemingly a small matter, was 
rapidly creating a deep-rooted  hos- 
tiitiy that was seriously menacing de- 
velopment, and even calling for re- 
actionary legislation. 

The problem has been solved in two 
ways. Firstly, where the traffie is ex- 
tremely heavy, the roads have been re- 
laid with tarred macadam, 
method is too expensive for general 
extension both in first cost and up- 
keep. The other method is watering 
or spraying. Watering is prohibitive 
in cost because of the rapid evapora- 

_tion. Spraying with tar is effective, 
but very objectionable in hot wea- 
ther. : 


But a method is in use to a rapidly- 


growing extent which, combines the 


advantages of watering with that of 
tar- -spraying at a reasonable cost, and 
eliminates the disadvantages of tar. It 
has long been known that calcium 
chloride attracts the moisture which is 
present in the driest atmosphere and 


retains that moisture tenaciously. A. 


few years ago it was discovered that 
if a road was watered with a solution 


but this . 


12) 


of calcium chloride the dust became 
impregnated with the calcium chloride 
and the instead of drying up, 
remained damp for from two to three 
A modification of the 
road with 
the result being 


whole, 


weeks. process 


is to sprinkle the calcium 


chloride as a powder, 


the same as the most perfect water- 
ing, without the expense of watering, 
except once in three or four weeks. 
Calcium chloride is a well-known 
article of commerce used largely in 
cold stores, and sells for about £5 
per ton. The mixture for watering is 
about 1 to 5 of water, while the 


powder entails no expense except the 
cost of sprinkling every few weeks, 


Calcium chloride is odourless, and 
harmless to both man and _ beast.— 
“Pastoralists’ Review.” 
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Overstocking. 

The subject of overstocking may be 
briefly adverted to. Apart from the 
ill-effects of. continuous © grazing, and 
increased when 
and apart 


which become much 
paddocks are overstocked, 
also from the actual fouling of the 
herbage by excess of animal  dis- 
charges, and by “the tramping of 
many feet,” there is the further dis- 
advantage that the good grasses are 
continuously eaten off as they shoot 
into growth, and are thus prevented 
from seeding. In this way the extir- 
pation of much wholesome herbage is 
hastened. At the same time, useless 
or actually harmful and noxious 
plants which are not eaten by stock 
until the pasture is bare of nutritious 
grasses are allowed to seed, until 
eventually the innutritious herbage 
predominates, the good grasses having 
been eaten out. A familiar instance is 
the gradual usurpation of a pasture by 
Yorkshire fog grass (Holcus lenatus) 
where this grass has been sown with 
sweeter grasses; the latter are eaten 
down continually, while the fog is 
neglected by stock owing to its harsh- 
ness, and being a stronger grower it 
soon takes possession of the pasture. 
Again, the well-known ib-grass_ or 
plantain (Plantago lanceolata) being 
much relished by sheep, is a useful 
grass on sheep country; cattle, how- 
ever, neglect it, and on cattle runs it 
quickly becomes a nuisance, not only 
on account of its spread, but because 
its flat habit of growth entails great 
waste of ground surface that could 
otherwise be utilized by more suitable 
grasses. Even in times of plenty, the 
folly of overstocking is not less acute, 
for then the noxious plants are left 
still more severely alone to propagate 
and spread their baneful presence over 
the pasture, occupying ground that 
would otherwise accommodate her- 
bage of more nutritious character. 


Truly the factors operating towards 
deterioration of Australian pasture 
lands are many, and deserve thought- 
ful attention and action on the part 
of all concerned. At the risk of being 
charged with uttering a libel on the 
commonsense of Australian farmers, 
a protest must be here entered against 


the suicidal and wasteful practice of 


burning off seeding grass during 
bountiful seasons, a practice which 
is carried out by not a few farmers 
in some highly-favoured districts. 
They fear bush fires, and instead of 
mowing the superabundance of seed- 
ing grass, and turning it into hay or 
ensilage, as a standby for a time of 
scarcity, they thoughtlessly resort to 
the characteristically improvident me- 
thod of the  “firestick.,—By §:.S. 
Cameron, M.R.C.V.S. 


A neesiregh TiN eae 
White Paint for Outside 
Fences, Etc. 


\ ee 


The following. is a good substitute 
for white lead for the above purposes 
(writes the Queensland Agricultural 
Journal) :—1 quart of skimmed milk, 
3 oz. of fresh lime, 3 oz. of raw lin- 
seed oil, 14 lb. of whiting. Put the 
lime into a clean bucket, add sufficient 
of the milk to slake the lime, add the 
oil a few drops at a time, stirring the 
mixture with a flat stick until the 
whole of the oil is incorporated with 
the mass, then add the remainder of 
the milk and afterwards the whiting, 
which must be finely powdered, and 
sifted over the mixture gradually, or 
it will go lumpy. One coat of this 
will do for some purposes, but two 
coats are required for good work. It 
should be strained through a hair sieve 
or coarse calico. The above quantity 
will be sufficient for 100 square feet, 
or 11 square yards. 
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E. ANDERS & SONS, 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 
Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. 


Perfecsly Shaped to do good work, cut outall weeds, are light in draught, and give entire satisfaction 
in wear. ar 


Anders’ SHARES are absolutely the best and Cheapest you can Buy. 
uality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest 
teste. We make all sizes of Shares to fit all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows 
and for Colonial made Cultivators, either Stump Jump or plain land. With large square hole forloop 
fixture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are 
FARMERS! It will vay you to use our Shares--Post your orders to us 
E. ANDERS & SONS, FREPLING. ~ 
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Harness for Horses. 

_ Whatever purpose a horse may be 
called upon to fill, the harness or gear- 
ing used should fit.exactly. In ill-fit- 
ting harness a horse is bound to suffer 
in one way or another, and this affects 
the animal’s condition. You should 
not be content with tackle which only | 
fits fairly well, but see that it fits per- 
fectly. A proper adjustment of the 
parts has much to do with fit ‘and com- 
fort, but the vital parts, such as the 
draught collar and the riding sadle, 
should conform to the anatomy of the 
particular animal. Upon exactly the 
same diet and general care one man 
will keep a horse in good condition, 
whilst another will have him lose con- 
dition, even though the work is exact- 
ly the same in each case, the reason 
being that one man is in sympathy 


“with, the horse and the other is not. ~ 


£ 


Rene. 


Care of Horses’ Feet. 

There is no doubt (says “The Live 
Stock Journal”) that many horses 
suffer from foot troubles which would 
have been preventable if properly 
treated in the early stages, while some 
diseases are the direct result of negli- 
gence. In the first place, it is of the 
utmost importance to grow a_ sound 
and shapely foot, and with this end 
in view the feet of colts should be 
systematically attended to at inter- 
vals so that the bars grow strong, 
with a good width of hoof, which 
means that contraction, fever, and 
such like ailments are far less likely 
to attack such a foot than if it is 
stilty and narrow. Of course, bad 
feet are inherited, but much can be 
done to improve the feet of horses 
descended from parents with poor 
hoofs if they are tackled as foals and 
never neglected. This may seem a 
formidable task, but it is worth 
doing, and when a colt is accustomed 
to be haltered, and to have its feet 
picked up, two or three minutes at 
intervals of five or six weeks will 
suffice to keep ordinary colts‘ feet in 
good order. Thrush is a very pre- 
valent complaint with horses, both old ~ 
and young, a spell of wet weather 
being one of the causes. This is, or 
should be, a simple ailment, but neg- 
lect turns it into a deep-seated and 
more lasting one. In fact, its cause 
is usually put down to “negligence — 
and filth,’ and there is no doubt that 


/ / 
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horses which inhabit clean, well-litter- 
Oye sd stables, and have their feet washed 
a out daily, rarely suffer from the 
cf ~ complaint, but cart horses are more 
_ subject to attack, as they are more 
i likely to stand in foul stables, and, as 
 a@ general rule, do not get their feet 
cleaned out except when shod. It is, 
therefore, advisable for those who 
own horses to have their feet picked 
~ up. and the frogs looked at to see if 
w any foul smell and tenderness exists. 
With harness horses the presence of 
thrush is manifest, because it causes 
aa ‘tenderness on the road, but cart horses 
a may suffer for some time without be- 
ing noticed. Simple treatment at the 
Be uukseb iabetter and more effectual 
than professional help at a later 
stage, say, when canker has developed. 
_ & pleng of tow soaked in Stockholm 
- tar—warmed for choice—and pushed 

in the clefts of the frog, is the farrier’s 
Os remedy, and one which has the advan- 
, tage of being cheap. There are very 
BStew cart-horses which would not ben- 
» . efit by a daily dressing of this tar to 
their frogs for a week or two before 
a ee turned out.” 


3 ? K. ‘BECHTEL, 


TRUSS & BANDAGE 
MAKER, 


3 59 O'Connell Street, 
Re NORTH ADELAIDE. 


: =n Patents Attachabla anaes Detachable 
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at 4 Jackets, Shoulder gen oman ‘Made 
_ to Order, and sent to all paris of the 
eae Commonwealth. Fit Guaranteed. 
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HORSE COLLARS. 


The kind that fit. 

t ‘We are experts in Horse Collars and 
all etiee peter All our Harness 
is made from special selecte 
leather and rhateMiales paws 
Collars from 15/6 each. 

"Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 

refunded. — 

| Write to-day for our Catalogue - € of 

Ra Collars and Harnss. Free by return 

of mail. $7 
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Mending Auger and Olher 
Tools. 


——— 


It. oftens happens that good augers 
with the screws broken off are thrown 
away as useless. This should not be, 
for with a little work and small cost 
they can be made as good as new 
(says the Colorado couse: of. Agri- 
culture). 


Take a file of suitable width, and cut 
a groove the width of the old screw 
about 3-l6th in. deep, a little wider at 
the bottom than at the top (dovetail 
form). Then from a piece of steel 
cut a piece the shape of the screw, 
with a base that will fit neatly and 
tightly in the groove; then coat the 
edges with a tincture as follows: 


Equal parts of sulphur and any 
white: lead with about a sixth of 
borax; mix the three thoroughly. 


When about to apply the preparation, 
wet it with strong sulphuric acid. 
After treatiffg the blank screw with 
the preparation, press it tightly in the 
groove, lay away for four or five 
days, and then you will find it as solid 
as 1f welded. The job will not take 
a half-hour or cost more than 5 cents 
for material. The same process may 


be used for mending almost any 
broken tool without drawing the ~ 
temper. “Nor’-West Farmer,” 
Canada. : 
——————_-o—_- 


A New Remedy for Con- 
tagious Abortion. - 


—_= 


In U:S.A., at the Vermont State Ex- 
periment Station during the past year, 


the .Science' Department, after ex- 
haustive experiment, have . demon- 
strated that methylene blue is a 
’remedy for contagious abortion 
(writes. the Queensland  Agricul- 
tural Journal). In their Bulletin No. 
174, they give an account of 92 cows 


that were fed on it. They had all 
aborted ‘before- being tried with this 
remedy, but only one aborted  sub- 
sequently. This remedy can be ad- 
ministered either in food or by cap- 
sule, and is said to exert a very great 
antiseptic effect on the blood, thus de- 
stroying the abortive germ, and with- 


‘out doing any apparent injury to the 


‘cow. Dose: One-third to *one-half 
ounce given night and morning early 
in the period of pregnancy for seven 
days. Allow a week to elapse, then 
dose again for a week; then dose, one 


must 
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Income Tax Returns 


Are due on or before the Ist FEB- 
RUARY, EXCEPT THOSE OF FAR- 
MERS ONLY, 

before the Ist May. 


FORMS of RETURNS 


are to be had at all Post Offices. 


POSTAGES 


must be Prepaid in every instance. 


FINES and INTEREST 


are Imposed by Act upon Assessments 
of Late Returns, and no Remission 
can be made of same. Keturns must 
be signed by the Taxpayer. No Agent 
or Attorney can sign Returns for 
principals resident in this State. 


J. G. RUSSELL, 


Commissioner of Taxes. 
January Ist, 1914. 


South 


week in’every month, till the birth of 
the calf. Cost of dosing a cow is 
about 3/ per week. The methylene 


blue should be obtained from whole- 
sal. druggists, pure, for about 15/ per 
lb. 

———————_o—_—_ 


“ Patrick,’”’ said the priest, ‘‘the 
widow Maloney tells me you have 
stolen one of her finest pigs. Is 
that.so?’? “Yes, yer. honor.” 
“What have you done with it?” 
‘“ Killed it and ate it, yer honor.”’ 


which are due on or ° 


“Oh “Patrick; when you are- 
brought face to face with the 
widow and her pig on Judgment 
Day, what account will you be 


able to give of yourself when the 
widow accuses you of the theft ? ”’ 
“Did you say the pig would be 


there, yer riverance?”’ ‘To be 

sure I did.’ Well, then, yer riv- 

erance, I'll say, ‘Mrs. Maloney, 

there’s your pig!’ ” 
—_—_—__§_¢g——_____ 

The attention of our readers is 


drawn to the fact that Income Tax 
returns are due on or before the Ist 
February, except those of farmers 
only, which are due on or before the 
Ist May. Forms of returns are to be 
had at all Post Offices. Postages 
be prepaid in every instance. 
Fines and imterest are imposed by 
Act upon assessments of late returns, 


and no remission Can be made of same. 


Returns must be signed by the  tax- 
payer. No agent or attorney can 
sign returns for principals resident in 
this State. 
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@ Poultry — IN otes ® 


Breeds of Turkeys. 


— Black Norfolks and White 
Hollands. 


The Mexican turkey, whilst it cannot 
be termed black, for there is a con- 
siderable amount of brown in the plum- 
age, is decidedly dark in color, and has 
a constant tendency—as, in fact, have 
the Bronze—to black feathers, more es- 
pecially under new conditions. As there 
was no other species or race with which 


the early imported turkeys could be 
crossed, we can but suggest that the 
tendency already mentioned explains 


the origin of the Black Turkeys, which 
are widely distributed over the greater 
part of Europe.» It is more than prob- 
able that the earliest importations were 
dark in plumage; perhaps even selec- 
tion for that color had been followed 
in Central America before ‘the: discovery 
of that country; or at an early period 
the superiority of the black turkey in 
flesh qualities, as is the case to-day to 
a large extent, was recognised,| leading 
to choice of specimens of that color for 
breeding; or the evident predilection of 
the Spaniards, as seen in their races of 
fowls, for black-plumaged poultry, may 
have had an important influence in 
making turkeys of that hue almost uni- 
versal throughout European countries. 


Mr. E. Brown, of England, gives the 
following history of the breed:—In the 
absence definite information as 
to the distribution of black turkeys dur- 
ing the past centuries, facts must be 
accepted as they now are. Senor Cas- 
tello that the black variety is 


of any 


says 


Eaas! Eaqs! 


Sittings from Heavy Laying 


White Leghorns 
Black Leghorns} 
Black Orpingtons 
SilverWyandottes 
15 Eggs to each setting. Guaranteed 


fertile or replaced. 10/6 per setting 


T. E. YELLAND, 


S.A. Farmers’ Co-Op. Union, Ltd. 


eapuiste of elongation, with a few hairs 


chiefly found in Andalusia and Castit® 
In Northern France many of the tur-~ 
keys are black. At one time through- 
out East Anglia what were called the 
Black Norfolk were common, and evi- 
dently had been: bred there for a very 
long period. Their place has been taken | 
by the American bronze, due to the 
greater size and vigor of the last-named 
breed. In other Continental countries 
than those already named blacks are 
very general, more especially in Ger~/ 
many, Austria, Hungary, and the Bal- 
kan States. These are often called 
bronze, but personal observations have 
shown that they are much more. nearly 
allied to the black than to the bronze ~ 
American. Eastern European turkeys 
are, as a rule, much smaller in size than ©: 
those found in western countries and in 
America,~ and it would appear that 


- 


diminution of size has been greater the | 


further the species has travelled from 
its natural habitat. 


It is generally admitted that the black 
turkey is one of the finest for the table 
qualities, yielding a large amount of 
beautifully white, soft flesh, and is very 
fine in flavor, whilst its lightness of 
bone is a distinct advantage. These—’ 
as, in fact, all—qualities are due in 
large measure to the conditions under 
which they aré produced. ‘The finest 
specimens of blacks have been met with 
on the rich lands of Eastern England 
and of Normandy, in France, where 
soil, climate, and natural food are all 
conducive to quality of flesh. In mid- 
Europe they are smaller in size and not 
so good in flayor of flesh, whilst in 
South ‘and South-Eastern Europe in 
both directions there is a marked deteri- 
oration. Of the blacks, the French are 
much the hardier, whilst the Norfolks 
have almost become extinct, and where — 
found are delicate in constitution, prob- 
ably due to, inbreeding and the use of ~ 
immature birds for stock purposes. The 
hens are good sitters and mothers and 
fair layers. 


This race is long in body, which is. 
very deep from back to breast, and 
massive, very full and round in front. 
with a broad back, which is curved, 
highest in the centre, but the stern is. 
always lower than the shoulders; the 
neck is long and curved, carried well 
back; the head is long and broad, and 
what is known as carunculated, which 
means that the head and upper part of 
the neck is bare of feathers, the ‘skin 


The head is blue on top and at sheet i 
and face, wattles, and caruncle bright D 
red. The beak is stout and well curved. pe 


pouch-like ; 
male; 


and spreads out like a fan; that of the 
- female is long but compact; legs and 


ally imported from | Holland. | 


wrinkled and formed into” _ wart-like i 
‘elevations. f 
mandible springs a fleshy protuberance - 


at the tip, and taking the place of 5 th 
comb, as seen in the domesticated fowl. se, 


dark horn in color; eye full and dark 
hazel; the wattles are full, round, and oa v 
the wings are very large, 7 
long, and ndgoeaile carried low in the 
the tail of the male i is very large. 


Ne 


feet are stout and strong, but not heavy i 
in bone, and, with the toes, are long, in ~ 
color dark lead or slatey. black.. Weight | 

for fully-grown specimens: Males, 20 
to 22 lbs.; : females, 12 to 14 Ibs. 


sa White ‘Holland Turkeys. ae 


Given black plumaged birds as the 
basis, it is quite easy to explain the : 
origin of the White Turkey, as there is _ 
always a tendency by failure of pig- 
ment to white in all black-feathered _ 
birds. Many instances can be given of — 
such variations within recent years, but 
it is unnecessary to deal with them in 
detail. Tegetmeier says: “It is well, 
known that most birds, wild as. well as 
tame, occasionally produce pe fectly 
white individuals of more delicate (con= i! 
stitution than ‘the ‘parents,, There can 
be no doubt that the selection and. pair- er 
ing of such is the way in which the 
breed of white we has been estab- 
lished and kept up.” This writer men- — 
tions the frequent production of ticked 
or speckled specimens in flocks of 
Whites, and an American breeder, Mr. 
Leland, says: “As to color I have never — 
seen a White Holland turkey that did 
now show some black ticking Shale) ecyenle 
plumage during _ some period | of its cg 
life,” which is a further “evidence of 
the origin. t eri wan 


White Turkeys appear. to : ‘been. ay 
known for a long period of time, as <i 
Moubray and other of the earlier wri- ; 
ters refer to them) and ‘the author states 
that’ they are said to have been’ origin- 
The 
countries where they are ipuindl) Jaret 
Irance, Austria, and Hungary. In. ais, My 
South of France, more — especially i in 
Languedoc, Provence, &c., they are aie 
most exclusively kept, and are there — 
regarded as hardy and of fine” quality. i 
Mr. Lewis Wright mentions that “the. ‘id 
Whites are often mentioned as Austrian 


Bcc, as in. Hungary, prove 
wide distribution, and the above 
1 may be attributable to some spe- 
im importation. In America the White 
Hand, as it is called—probably owing 
birds having been taken from the 
Low Countries to the State 

ted amount of favor, but in Eng- 
d they are kept chiefly for ornamen- 
or exhibition purposes. | “The finest 
lay we nate ever seen be at Poz- 
3 ony , Hungar in September, 1902, 
en it was. earn that the white plum- 


fu omnes that they are | 
* in one: or two districts. 


i i oo dare ai, is. clalnedeetat the 
~ Whites. Sci ey to all others for flesh 


donot ‘kill or dress as well as those 
, ~ with dark feathers. The English ex- 
a perience is not at all ‘reliab e, as the 
% "breed. ‘is not kept for market purposes. 
/ They; are regarded as specially | delicate 
color of plumage, but for the reason 
-here—not, we think, because of the 
that inbreeding and preparation for ex- 
“hibition: has debilitated the stock. The 
F _ Hungarian. view is that they are equally 
hardy with the blacks. The hens are 
fair layers, and. ek sitters” and mo- 
thers. / ” eyes 


; othe * general characters Re as in 
 Diacks, ex excepting the beak, which is 
- flesh-colored with a pink fines and the 
Br ie and feet, which are pinkish white ; 
- the plumage is a glossy white, with the 
faintest indication of blue, thus proving 


‘f a they” are not mere albinos. The 


ea 


part aetahe. breast, found turkey 
“cocks, is black. Thus, the eff et of con- 
aes and head and neck 


Weight: 
x a 10 to 


ud 


3 


iad ed 
— ALLEN, 


eee. AND HARNESS | MAKER. 
.  Grindery. Stocked. — 


59, ‘Hindley and Morphett 


ae 


F 


Se ieee to. ‘ee Clients. 
Satisfaction ‘Guaranteed. 


Has ay. 


be teatises, ut in Hungary we obtained. 
the opinion of a large ae a they 


oe ‘the ‘heavier birds a are not 


7 , 


Balanced Rations. 


The true digestion of the food does 
not.take place in the crop, stomach, 
gizzard, and intestines only, it takes 
place all over the body, in the tissues. 


Suppose the bird to have been fast- 


ing. Food is taken into the crop, 
and the activity of that organ in sup- 


' plying fluids to soften the food at — 


The 


once starts heat generation. 


muscular contractions in forcing the 


food onward, also makes heat. Heat 
production increases rapidly as_ the 
work of digestion progresses. After 


the food is mixed with and softened 


by the secretions of crop and stom- 


ach, dissolved, mixed, and reduced to 
a paste in the gizzard and combined 
in the intestines with juices from the 
liver and pancreas, it is taken up by 
the circulation and carried all over 
the body to meet the demands of the 
tissues. The living cells select what 
they require and make it over to suit 
their special purposes. 
cal transformations which takes place 
the energy contained in the food is 
further converted into work, tissue re- 
pair or building and heat. Unavail- 
able matter waste from the manufac- 
turing or building up and breaking 
down processes going on in the tis- 
sues, is returned to the circulation and 


‘carried back to be mixed with refuse 
in the intestines and is\ voided as 


droppings. The maximum of heat 
production, which began with taking 
activity of the organs of the body, 
food into the crop, occurs some six 
or eight hours after the meal. The 
muscular activity, building up and 
breaking down of the tissues, all con- 
tribute their share to heat produc- 
tion. 


Foods may be balanced according 
to the object of feeding, whether for 
breeding stock, laying, or market 
meat and fat. Asa rule, a narrow or 
medium ration should be fed to lay- 
ers, for breeders a medium ration with 
an abundance of green food to sup- 


ply as nearly as possible food condi- 


tions nature provides for the breed- 
ing season, while for fattening and 
for heat production in cold weather, 
a rather wide ration will serve best. A 
ration containing proportionately one 
part of nitrogenous matter to three 
of non-nitrogeneous matter would be 
considered a narrow ration would be 
be spoken of as having a nutritive ra= 
tion of 1.3. For practical purposes 
14 is narrow enough. One having 


a ratio of 1.5 or 16 would be a me- 
ae 


ss — 


In the chemi-~ 
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dium ration, and a wide ration, 1.9, 
or thereabout. Rations which vary 
widely in the nutritive ratio are giving 
equally good results in the hands of 
different poultry keepers, It is un- 
doubtedly wise to roughly balance a 
ration by off-setting a heavy supply 
of carbonaceous food with some nit- 
rogenous matter or vice versa. It is 
not necessary to provide elaborate 
mashes with a multitude of ingredi- 
ents. Whatever you do give the birds 
a variety of good, sound, wholesome 
food. A chemically balanced ration 
simply means that there is maintained 
a certain relative proportion between 
the nitro and non-nitrogeneous con- 
stituents of the food. The pre- 


cise proportion that is most desirable 


has never been positively fixed, and 
different writers have placed the ra- 
tio as narrow as 1.3 and as wide as 
1.9, each claiming, and without doubt, 
having, good reason for his claim, 
that the results from his ration were 
excellent. Recent observers have ap- 
parently “split the difference,” and the 
range of the ratio has been presented 


-as 1.4 and 1.6. 


The fowl will balance its own ra- 
tion if it has a chance. Do yours get 
a chance, or are they confined to 
cramped quarters, with bare, hard, 
runs, and obliged to live on whatever 
you throw out to them? Give them 
a chance. Supply a variety. If per- 
mitted to range and find its own food, 
the fowl will live chiefly on grains 
and seeds, an abundance of green 
food when available, quantities of 
worms and bugs, some grit and pieces 
of shell and drink freely of water. 
The ration will have a wide varia- 
tion, according to the success of her 
foraging, and it will be largely such 
food as nature provides in season. 
Yet, if the fowl has the range of a 
good-sized farm, gets a good feed 
of sound grain before roosting time, 
and has good sleeping quarters, 
the results are generally good. 


\ 


WANTED TO SELL. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. 
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Athletics in the Poultry 
Yard. 


Australian  poultry-raisers, despite 
their enterprise and ingenuity, are be- 
hind the Europeans in one feature of 
the art of breeding. It has never oc- 
curred to anyone over here to introduce 
athletics as an agency for producing the 
best results. This feature of education 
is locally supposed to be confined to 
man. Nowadays every University and 
school has its gymnasium course as a 
means of building up the physique of 
the rising generation. But who ever 
heard of a boxing gander, a’ sprinting 
rooster, a tumbling turkey, or a duck 
versed in the movements of the Ameri- 
can cake-walk? Of course, we have 
long known about cock-fighting, and 
how, in years gone by, certain breeds 
of birds were specially trained for this 
purpose. The custom, however, whe- 
ther sport or gain, has long been inter- 
dicted as barbarous, and modern senti- 
ment will have none of it. This is not 
what is meant when the term “athle- 
tics” is used in connection with breed- 
ing. A scientific principle is involved, 
the very one so entertainingly unfolded 
by Darwin in his discourses on the sur- 
vival of the fittest among animals. In 
a chapter devoted to pheasants in cer- 
tain parts of Asia, he tells how, at a 
certain season of the year, those birds 
assemble from miles around at a cer- 
tain place, and there the males fight 
desperately until exhausted or killed. 
The survivors or conquerors then 
marched off with the choice of their 
“ladies,” and in this way the new gen- 
eration always springs from the strong- 
est, the bravest, and the most fit. Deer, 
wild cattle, buffalo, and horses in their 
native state, as well as seals, also fight 
each other in sight of the females, the 
victors picking out their choice, while 
the weaker or unfit are left in the 
lurch. 


It may be of interest to dairymen to 
learn that the Zulus of South Africa 
have a method of judging cows peculiar 
to themselves. They invariably select 
the best bellower, arguing, doubtless, 
that the possession of good lung power 
indicates a strong and healthy cow. 
Perhaps this test alone would hardly 
satisfy our experts engaged in judging 
at any show, but it is not to be des- 
pised as one, at least, of the necessary 
qualifications, since it is desirable that 
all cows should have a good pair of 
lungs. 


The 


spects, 


Selgians, who are, in some re- 
an ingenious people, in select- 
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ing cockerels for ae breeding- pen, _set_ 


great store on early crowing, reasoning 
that this indicates vigor, energy, and 
other strong qualities, which they are 
apt to transmit to their offspring. For 
their layers they select hens desceided 
on the male side from birds that have 
won crowing matches, in which the 


prize goes to the cock which crows- 


oftenest in half an hour. This is an 
appreciation of the value of robust 
health in poultry. Thus -we see that 
the Belgians follow out a system ‘of 
athletics or physical training, instead of 


the mere principle of selection and ex- — 


clusion familiar to most Australian 
breeders. These Belgians are not only 
very practical poultry-raisers, but they 
are equally scientific, and it is actually 
claimed that they have a_ breed of 
fowls, the feet of which have been 
shortened in order to lessen their power 
of doing damage by scratching in the 
gardens. This would seem to be the 
limit in scientific breeding, but we are 
told that they have so cultivated a 
variety which hey2 been denuded of 
tail-feathers and wings, that they may 
have a better chance of escaping from 
the foxes! This is a direction in which, 
in the light of recent happenings, it 
would not be impolitic on the part of 


_ Australian breeders to turn their atten- 


tion! 


The last two statements, though bor- 
dering on the improbable, are really no~ 


more marvellous than some of the feats 
performed by pigeon fanciers. ‘Lhe fan- 


tail pigeon was. bred up from a freak ~ 


with one odd feather in its tail, which 
was added to by selection and persis- 
tent breeding to similar freaks, until 
instead of one, they had many odé 
feathers, producing an entirely new 
variety. The pouter came from a 
pigeon which, as the result of disease 
or accident, had an abnormally long 
crop. By getting two of this kind and 
mating them, the keeping up the process 
for years, the pigeon with a huge pro- 
tuberance in front called the pouter 
was evolved. 


Two ganders, when excited to com- 
bat by the presence of a female bird, 
charge one another, intertwine necks 
and press against each other's breasts 


with every pound of strength they pos-. 


sess. The combatant that is first ex- 
hausted loses the fight, while the victor 
marches off with his lady-love, with 
every air of triumph and_ rapturous 
cachinnation. There are sure to be 
good goslings from this pair, possess- 
ing vigour to fight off enemies, ‘and 
survive till the exigencies of the sea- 
son of Michaelmas demand uncondi- 


‘ling bouts among the ganders. 


‘in order to produce hardy and well- 
matured breeders for next season’s 


“ant one, and must not be overlooked/ 


Si 
os 
mea 


tional surrender to the ‘cooking oven. 
Whether all this knowledge will even-— 
tually result 


of every well-ordered nontey farm Te- 4 
mains to be seen. It is, however, to be — 
hoped that the athletic contests will be 
friendly trials of skill, and not be al- 4 


lowed to degenerate into the old-fash-_ 


ioned fighting for money, for that will 3 
at once bring them beneath the regula- ‘i 
tions of the latest Gaming “Act. There . 
can, of course, be no infringement OCLs 


any clause in the latter instrument by — 


the promotion of crowing matches be- — 


4 
2 


tween roosters, or scratching contests — 
between hens, or even friendly wrest-— 


The aim should be to ascertain and *t 


develop sturdy qualities of strength and 


endurance in the males, for the purpose 


of finding out those which are the most 
apt to’ transmit vigour and other good 
qualities to their offspring. It is well 
known that game chickens, as, well as 
game birds of all kinds possess flesh 
as well as eggs of superior flavour, and 
that they are superior as foragers and 
self-sustainers. Who can doubt that 
these valuable qualities are due to the 
athletic training inherited” from a long 
line of fighting ancestors? 


‘The Rearing of Chicks. — 


Clean quarters, shade, pure - 
water, and judicious feeding are the 


in the establishment on ; 


fresh 


chief essentials of chick raising. Of Ss 


course, by this time, the chicks are — 
_ in most cases all hatched and past ~ 


the critical period, or first two weeks 
of their lives. The question POvE 
arises, what must be done with them 


pens, / Wig Sie’: 
In the first place see that they 
have clean and airy quarters, There 


are a great many different styles | of 
brood- coops now in use that are prov-_ 
ing satisfactory, but the object should 
be to have them so constructed as to — 
be always dry, well ventilated, and of — 


ample size for the number of chicks i 
housed in 
the interior of these coops and clean- 


them. By. whitewashing 


ing them every other eday or so the 


house problem is solved in the easiest — 


manner, for one seldom, if ever, ‘Sees — 


lice or vermin where strict cleanliness N 


prevails. my AV 
a“ nt, 


The subject of: shade is an importa 


Shes ¥ > 


ay february, ee 


oe b the largest poultry farms shade 
is obtained by planting fruit-trees in 
_ the yards and runs. This is, perhaps, 
the best method, but where it is not 
practicable mammoth — sunflowers 
_ planted in the same way as’ maize will 
answer the purpose as well, if not bet- 
_ ter. The ripe seed also will be of 
great benefit to the poultry. 
— Cool, clean water is undoubtedly 
more essential to our growing stock 
Pe than even feed. Still, this is a mat- 
Re ter often attended to with the utmost 
_ carelessness. The water fountains are 
allowed to get rusty and slimy, and 
the water allowed to remain in the 
- hot sun, unchanged for days at a 
& time. Where such conditions exist 
it is no wonder that we so often hear 
complaints of the chicks not doing 
well. Ample-sized earthen’ or stone- 
-_ ware fountains are about the best for 
general use, as they are’-easily kept 
‘clean, and they seem to keep the 
water cooler than tin fountains., By 
setting them in a shaded place and 
refilling twice a day during the hot 
months, no difficulty will be found in 
having the water supply pure and 
freshs.>~ 
Feed for the chicks during their 
- growing period should consist largely 
of solid grains, such as cracked or 
whole wheat, barley, oats, and crack- 
ed maize... Care must be taken not 
= ~ to ‘overfeed, and at the same time not 
to starve them. It will readily be 
_ found that chicks prefer a variety in 
their feed. Animal meal or cut bone 
; may be fed occasionally, especially 
where bugs and insects are scarce. 
Green food has come to be recognised 
as an absolute necessity. An abun- 
dant supply may be had by sowing 
Ps lucerne early in the season. If the chicks 
have free range and ready access to 
good sharp gravel no other grit will 
be needed. Otherwise, however, it 
will be necessary to provide some of 
q the prepared grit sold on the mar- 
ket. 


pls Liverpool & London & Globe 
: Insurance Company, Limited. 
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_. Crops), ACCIDENT anp DISEASE, En- 
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Culling the Flocks. 


Now is the time when this impor- 
tant, but often neglected, operation is 
best begun. In theory we all know 
that quality is preferable to quantity, 
but it is to be feared that the majo- 
rity of poultry farmers and poultry 
keepers try to go in for both, and 
hang on to the quantity to the detri- 
ment of the quality. For the farmers 
culling is a simple operation, and con- 


sists merely in getting rid of the \un-. 


profitable birds, when he knows them, 
and of all the young cockerels as soon 
as they reach a marketable age. In 
this connection it is just as well to 
mention that in all cases a bird pays 
better to sell at four months than to 
keep six or eight, for prices do not 
increase in ratio to size. Now that 
there is demand for better poultry, 
and more of it, it is probable that 
some extra feeding before marketing 
will be often advantageous. For this 
purpose birds should be kept in small 
pens, not coops, and fed heavily for 
three weeks. In recent experiments 
this method of feeding has been found 
equally ai satisfactory, as cooping, 
and in our climate it is certainly pre- 
ferable. For this fattening process 
ground oats and maize meal may en- 
ter largely into the composition of 
the mash, mixed with sour milk. 
With a mash fed three times a day 
birds should rapidly put on weight, 
and the extra cost will be well repaid 
in the returns. 


Let us take next the suburban 
poultry keeper. For him culling 
should be a little more serious under- 
taking, for he has limited room and 
wants no drones to occupy valuable 


_space, and he willbe well advised to 


begin eating and marketing the young 
cockerels right away. He _ should 
watch narrowly, too, the old stock 
and send to market the second. year 
hens before they break into moult. If 
he takes any pride in the appearance 
of his birds he should weed out all 
ill-grown pullets and keep only those 
which are healthy, and, consequently, 
profitable. 


For the fancier culling is, we be- 
lieve, one of the things which decide 
his success or otherwise. To cull, 
cull, cull is good advice. The actual 
value of the birds is to most fanciers 
a minor consideration, and now that 
he has fairly sorted up his season’s 
chickens the more carefully he goes 
through them and weeds out those 
which are faulty, the better it will be 
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for the remainder. One of the great- 
est obstacles to quick and healthy 
growth is overcrowding, and the space 
gained by the absence of one bird is 
often of great advantage to his neigh- 
bour. In the fancy world it is the 
bird at the top which pays. To keep 
a cockerel for a year and sell at 7/6 
is a waste of valuable time. One can 
certainly put one’s space and time to 
more profitable and pleasant use than 
that. In some varieties it is difficult 
to judge the quality of the birds till 
they are some months old, but there 
are in all breeds indications which 
will tell the experienced fancier what 
the quality of the bird will be. 


—_————_o—_—_———-——_ 


Les Faverolles. 


In a country such as Australia, with 
its ample space, facility for growing 
crops, the cultivation of poultry and 
the table poultry industry are matters 
of the greatest moment. The cultiva- 
tion of poultry is one thing, and the 
poultry industry is another. For it 
stands to reason that to obtain the cus- 
tom of our own people, and those who 
cater for the export trade, the breed- 
ing of the more suitable classes is of 
paramount importance. It is little use 
rearing birds for the market that are 
not required either by the home buyer 
or the exporter. Therefore, the breed- 
er must study what will best suit his 
customer. 


It is universally recognised that the 
best export market for Australian 
breeders is that of Great Britain. So 
long as the birds are of the type and 
meet their requirements in other ways, 
the English buyer will give a remunera- 
tive price. 


The English trade is one that deserves 
to be catered for. It suits the Austra- 
lian breeder in so far that the birds 
bred in October, and even later on in> 
the year, are the ages which are most 
suitable for that trade. 


The essentials of the trade are that 
the birds sent must be white-legged, 
white-skinned, plump, and young. To 
obtain these desiderata is the business 
of the breeder who desires to succeed 
in the supply of table poultry for the 
London market. 


There are several breeds of birds 
that are eminently suitable for the 
trade referred to. One of these is Les 
Faverolles, a breed of French origin, 
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but which is acclimatised here, and 
gives good results. Here it is not very 
well known, but in France it if very 
popular, and is recognised as one of 
the choicest of breeds for the table. 


Les Faverolles is a breed that has 
been obtained by grafting on an origi- 
nal stock some of the best varieties 
known, and which were most suitable 
for table requirements. In its family 
tree is to be found the blood of the 
Dorking, Houdan, and Crevecoeur; all 
these help to make the Faverolle a table 
bird of highest merit. The progeny of 
this desirable breed are very precocious, 
and fatten readily. It is quite possible 


to have twelve-week-old chickens to 
weigh 3lb. each. 
Les Faverolles do especially well 


when suitably crossed for table pur- 
poses. An experiment was made at 
the College Poultry Farm, Theale, 
England, in which Les Faverolles and 
Buff Orpingtons were bred together. 
It is related that the progeny made the 
most rapid growth out of 60 birds. 


Apart from their excellent flesh-pro- 
ducing quality, Les Faverolle hens are 
very prolific layers, more especially in 
the winter time, of medium-sized eggs. 
They are also capital sitters and mo- 
thers. 


Se LS. ALP 
To Cure the Broody. 


The seasonable item that now con- 
fronts all farmers is undoubtedly the 
broody problem; and instead of blindly 
following most people’s methods, i.e., 
waiting till the birds become broody to 
effect a cure, we can cure it (to a great 


extent) by prevention, and when this 


fails then to adopt heroic methods. 
Employing the first method we must 
drop all stimulating and blood-heating 
rations, such as meat.and maize, there- 
by also effecting a saving in the feed 
bill, as it doesn’t pay to feed much ani- 
mal food now. Also give a blood 
cooler pretty often in the shape of 
salts, and don’t forget prenty of green- 
stuff feed, and as grain, mixture of fat 
oats and wheat. Try this method and 
note the result. For those which this 
treatment fails (there are bound to be 
a good number) procure a big colony 
coop, water the floor and put roosts in, 
let a draught play under the coop, and 
put a couple of vigorous males in, and 
I can positively guarantee it will cool 
the ardour of the hottest member in 
two days, especially when in.sight of 
laying flock. Later on in the season 
the broodies may be made to moult 
early by confinement.—Exchange. 


—————_-o—____— 


Killing Fowls by Dislocation | 


of the Neck. 


To kill fowls by the dislocation of 
the neck take the bird by the legs in 
the left hand, catching the extreme 
ends of the wings in the same hand, 
to prevent the fowl fluttering; then 


grip the bird’s head between the first | 


and second fingers of the hand, the 
palm of the hand being uppermost, 
and press the thumb on top of the 
head, the back of the fowl being up- 
wards. The legs should be held 
against the left hip of the operator, 
and the head laid against the right 
thigh, near the knee. The fowl should 
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then be quickly and firmly extended, . 


at the same time pressing the thumb 
and bending the head suddenly back- 
wards, so that the neck will be dis- 
located just below the junction with 
the head; death will immediately en- 
sue. Muscular contraction will take 
place for a few minutes, so it is best 
not to place the fowl on the ground, 
as thus it will damage\ its flesh. Some 
poulterers, in “addition to dislocating 


“the fowl’s neck, run a ‘knife through 


‘a week and a few drops 


the neck just below the ear, so as to 
allow the bird to bleed, and to render. 
its flesh whiter. But if the fowl be 
hung by its feet for a minute or two 
directly after the vertical column is 
broken, the blood will drain to the 
head and neck, and there will be no 
necessity to use a knife. It is, of 
course, of great importance that the 
blood be thoroughly drained from the 
body, otherwise the flesh will present 
a reddish appearance, which gives 
the carcase a common look, and de- 
tracts from its value in the market. 


Water Supply. 


A abundance of pure, fresh drink-- 


ing water should always be kept 
before the fowls. The water sup- 
ply seldom receives as much atten- 


tion as it should, and many times — 


the hens suffer from this cause, al- 
though the trouble is generally at- 
tributed to some other trouble. 


Plenty of water is indispensable to _ 


the fowls, and is as necessary to 


their health and comfort as to that © 
The drinking | 


of human beings. 
vessels should be scalded out once 
of car- 
bolic acid added to the water with 
which they are scalded, in order to 
kill disease germs if any are pre- 


sent, 


The best of all soils for the rearing 
of horses is the limestone, which is be- 
lieved, and with reason, to promote the 
development of bone and size. 
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wo Paes, Take Care of 
Children’ s Eyes. 


a Pe ae 

eople constantly asume that near- 
edness is a mater of comparative- 
; ittle ‘moment, and is not a disease; 


bt t I am convinced, writes a London 


+ 

a 
ra 
as 


i ons, that fully eighty’ per cent. of the 
near-sighted cases are absolutely path- 
( aad oi, should be engi as 


R: con Eat is the i of the 
“children’s eyes, both for their. com- 
fort when they are children 1 and for 
their well-being when they are grown 
up, that, after their eyes have been 
4 ~ examined, they ought, in my opinion, 
to be placed in classes — according to 
- their vision. Thus, I should not have 
a near-sighted child taught in the 
_ same class-room with a child who is 
not near-sighted, for the strain on the 
seyes” of the latter in looking at. what is 
_ written on, the blackboard necessitates 
the u e of stronger glasses than are 
lvisable. This question of the 
lackboard brings me to a practical 
oint, ‘namely, that it be so placed that 
ie light is not directed into the eyes 
ue: the pupils; in other words, it should 
a not be placed on a wall directly opp- 
site. the windows. Then the colour 
of ‘the rooms in which children are 
educated. and in which they liye con- 
stantly is important. It is best that 
e colour should be light, and red 
os hould — be elimated both from the 


uch as possible—light buff, grey, or 
ellow, being among the best, not 
0 nly. for the eyes of children, but also 
for -grown- up people. 


| as 
‘sa 


a ’ 
ya i 


“Th care of the child’s' eyes, how- 
aS ould begin long before it goes 
School, and many a mother, who is 
ndness_ itself in everything else, sins 
of sheer ignorance in respect to 
care which she bestows, or rather 
s not bestow, on the eyes of those 
‘whom she would faa go 
‘fire and water. ‘ 
Headaches, for instance, are 
) ongst the most common complaints 
childhood, and yet how often are 
aches put down to. everything but 
ight cause. As soon as a child 
lains of a headache, the mother, 


oculist, as the result of my observat- | 


paint and from the apporiiagets ase 
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doctor at all, sends for the ordinary 
physician, or puts it down to some- 
thing which has been eaten and has 
disagreed with the child. Fully sev- 
enty per cent. of the cases of head- 
ache, however, from childhood up to 
the age of nineteen or twenty, are due 
to the eyes, and it is the eyes and not 
the stomach or any other part of the 
body which should be treated, if a cure 
is to be effected. These headaches are 
caused by straining the eyes, and it is 
remarkable how soon they go away, 
never to return, when the proper 
glasses have been given and have cur- 
ed the deficiency which has been the 
cause of the strain. 

“Tt is remarkable how the eyes res- 
pond to attention. People who are in 
the habit of living a great deal in the 
open air, and using their eyes to see 
things at a distance, like sailors, for 
instance, do not suffer to such 
an extent from near-sightedness; and 
if a far-sighted child is constantly 
kept at work and made to pore over 
the opinions of many authorities on 
books, it is quite posible, according to 
the subject, that they will become near- 
sighted. Still, far-sightedness, if it is 
greatly in excess of what it ought to 
be, should be treated by the use of 
proper glasses just as near sight is, as 
the muscle of accommodation, which 
we call the ciliary muscle, is strained to 
produce a proper focus for looking at 
near objects: 

E ‘ 

“Tt is because of the constant strain 
of this muscle that going out into the 
open air is in itself so great a rest for 
the eyes, for the strain of focussing is 
taken off the muscle, and it is allowed 
to rest quietly and easily. 


“Children who squint should be. taken 
at once to a specialist, for, by the aid 


of glasses, this condition, caused by the 


wrong action of the muscles which 
move the eyeball, can be cured without | 
having recourse to an operation, which 


_ used to be the only way of treating this 


disease in the past. 


“Again, from a variety of causes 
children’s eyes become inflamed, and 
this inflamation is constantly being 


treated by parents who are quite ignor-~ 
ant of the results which might occur 
from their lack of knowledge. If we 
remember how exceedingly delicate the 
eye is, and how dependent we are on 
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our eyesight, not only for our comfort 
but for obtaining our daily bread, it 
seems terrible to think what chances 
people take in treating their children’s 
eyes themselves, by such things as 


bread-and-water poultices, or poultices 
of tea-leaves and other so-called simple 
household remedies, instead of calling 
in someone who is competent to do so 
through having studied the subject 
thoroughly. Indeed, there can be little 
doubt that many people are to-day in 
asylums for the blind who would never 
have been deprived of their sight if 
they had been regularly treated when 
they were children.” 


—_————_e__—_—_——- 


Bracken as a Food. 


Last month we quoted a case of suc- 
cessfully substituting bracken shoots 
for asparagus. An article on the sub- 
appeared recently in the “American 
Botanist” in which the bracken is very 
highly commended as a nutritious arti- 
cle of human diet. The principle 
points to observe would seem to be to 
select the tender stems of the bracken 
from the time they appear above the 
soil until the frond commences to un- 
roll. Even then only the tender top 
portions are selected before the tissues 
become hardened and tough.  Practi- 
cally this applies to Asparagus and the 
two would appear to have very much 
in common when cooked. 


Certain people complain of a bitter- 
ness in taste of these young stems, but 
the Americans have discovered that the 
bitterness is confined to the hairs cover- 
ing the young stem and frond. The 
frond itself would take too much 
trouble in preparation and is therefore 
rejected. After suitable lengths of the 
young stem have heen selected a hard 
brush is obtained and with that the 
hairs on the'stems are brushed off. 


To have a dish of ferns with white 
sauce the stems are cut into pieces fin. 
long and: boiled for forty minutes. 
The water is poured off and a white 
sauce prepared, and after seasoning 
with butter, peper and salt, the Ferns 
are served warm. Fern greens are 
dealt with in the same way and cooked 
for forty or fifty minutes. The first 
water is poured off and boiling water is 
added, and the cooking continued for 
ten minutes. . These greens are then 
eaten after seasoning to taste. Fern 
salad has two eggs added, a piece of 
butter about half the size of an egg, a 
teaspoonful of mustard, some pepper 


‘and salt, and a teacupful of vinegar. 


- 
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These are cooked over a fire like a 
soft custard. To get ferns on toast, 
the stems are cut up into pieces of 
equal length, boiled with a fair quantity 
of salt, and when the ferns are eaten 
some pieces of bread are cut up, 
toasted, and then dipped into the liquid 
in which the ferns are boiled. The lat- 
ter are placed on the toast and covered 
with a white sauce or melted butter. 
They are also eaten with eggs, for 
which a recipe is given. 


It is declared that the fern stems are 
softer than Asparagus, less woody, and 
that the flavour suggests almond to 
many tastes. In food value it is close- 
ly similar to cabbage, and in several 
respects superior to radishes, asparagus, 
Tomatns lettuce celery, and- cucumbers. 
We may state that the bracken is a 
native of Western Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Colombia. Under the 
shade of trees it varies from 3ft. to 
8 ft. in height, or even to 14 ft. in hol- 
lows where the soil is rich and moist. 
It is claimed that the bracken reaches 
its highest development in that part of 
the world. 


—————_o——__—- 
Jellied Fruits. 


The fruit for jellies must be ripe, 
but not over-ripe, because then the 
juice is not so rich. It must be dry 
when gathered, and ought not be 
overheated by the sun. 


Freshly-gathered fruit is much the 
best for jellies or for jams. Do not 
let it lie in bulk for long before using. 


A three-cornered flannel bag is best 
for straining jellies in moderate quan- 
tities. It must be strong, and is better 
for being long, so that the ends may 
be twisted to press out the juice Never 
use metal vessels, but employ enamelled 
ware, or poreclain, or glass for jellies. 
For each strained pint of juice allow 
half to three-quarters of a pound of 
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granulated sugar. Boil the juice slow- 
ly for fifteen minutes before stirring 
in the sugar. It is well to heat the 
sugar before adding the juice. Watch 
stir, and skim the juice, and never 
cause it to boil rapidly. Jellies and 
jams should not be covered until cold. 
One quarter-inch depth of very finely- 
pulverised sugar laid on top of jam 
or jelly will effectually prevent mouldi- 
ness occurring afterwards. For cur- 
rants allow a full pound of sugar to | 
each pint. When the fruit has sof- 
tened enough by boiling place it 
in the bag and press out as much 
juice as can be made to flow. 
Strain it into an enamelled pan. Re- 
turn the juice to the kettle, bring it to 
a boil, stir in the heated dry sugar, 
and stir until it is all dissolved. By 
this time the jelly should be ready to 
pour into the glasses or forms. If 
directions have been carried out the 
jelly will coagulate on the side of the 
ladle as it is taken out. 


Apricots, apples, quinces, plums, and 
peaches should be first peeled, cored, 
pips or stones removed; then cut in 
pieces, cover with water, boil gently 
until well cooled, strain the juice 
through a jelly-bag, add “lb. of granu- 
lated sugar to each pint of juice, boil 
until it ropes from the spoon—in about 
fifteen to twenty minutes. 


Strong pressure is needed to express 
the juice. A net-bag made of strong 
cork could be used outside the flannel 
bag, and the ends twisted by means of 
a_ stick. A proper jelly or tincture 
press is better than all. 


A small quantity of dissolved wattle 
gum or of gum Arabic added to jelly 
or jam will give it great consistency. 


Fig jelly is made by washing the figs; 
place in the kettle just enough water to 
cover the fruit, boil twenty minutes, 
strain out the juice; add “lb. of sugar 
to each pint of juice; boil about fifteen 


minutes. “?} Bt | it 
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Extract of Soap. 


February, 19]. 


Grapes should be barely ripe. Clean 
and stem the fruit, cook. for a short 


time, strain off the juice, add i1lb. sugar Ss ; 


for each pint of juice; boil again for 
ten minutes. T * 


Crab -apples should +e fresh, sound, 
and just ripe. Place the gallon of 


fruit in the kettle, add 1 pint of water. ~ 


Heat slowly till it boils, and continue 
till it pulps; then pour off the juice 
gently pressing the pulp back until no | 
more juice can be obtained. Strain 
the juice twice through fine cloth; add ° 
1Ib. of fine crystal sugar for each pint 
of juice; boil and skim for fifteen min- 
utes, then bottle for use. 
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—————-o—— 
What Our Boys and Girls 
Should Know. 


The aim of the modern magazine 
publisher is to specialise, mot to 
scatter. He does not, if the is 
wise, try to cover all earth and 
sea and sky with his contents 
bill, or to appeal to every class 
and age. Two magazines that il- 
lustrate this point have just ar- 
rived. They are “?Tife’” and 
‘“ Everylady’s Journal” for De- 
December. The former appeals spe- 
cially to busy men, and the latter 
to busy housewives ; and together 
they provide a perfect complement 
for any home, however large or 
small. This particular issue of 
“Tife,’’ happens, however, to be 
specially wide in its appeal; for 
every member of the household, 
from the father to the small boy, 
will be profoundly interested in the 
moving story of Captain Scott's 
last, greatest, and, alas! fruitless 
struggle to reach his base of sup- 
plies. The story of the desperate 
battle, the pictures of the doomed 
party, taken at the South Pole, 
and the photos of the grim relics | 
of the lost fight, are things to be 
engraven on the memory. This is 
but the keystone of a magnificent 
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. of Teading provided by the 
or in the December issue of 
“ Life.’  “ Everylady's Journal" 
is, as usual, replete with good 
‘thing S. Notable, this month, are 
the pages devoted to the fashion 
4 view “and forecast, the admirable 
Aus ustralian stories and articles, the 
on me) making and labour saving 
set forth, and the third of 
Salivchture stories in that 
ah vor [d-famous series: ‘‘ What hap- 
pne ‘to Mary?” The editor of 
: ‘Bverylady's Journal’ has been 
- fortunate in securing the sole Aus- 
tralasian rights of the ‘“‘What Hap- 
pened to Mary : ?” stories, and we 
- shall look with interest for the 

continuance of the series. In 
““Everylady’s Journal"? will pro- 
 cember appears a strikiny sympo- 
ium by noted Australians on 
“ “What our Boys and Girls should 
Be Taught,’ that we commend to 
thoughtful” parents. A shilling 
spent in buying both ‘ Life” and 
-“ Bverylady’s Cournal’’ will pro- 
vide the whole family with much 
hes reading. , 
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—Baked Tomatoes with Sauce— 


Take as many tomatoes as_ needed; 
cut a slice from the top and scoop out 
the centre; chop and season any kind 
of odds and ends of meat, fill the cups, 
cover with stale bread crumbs, rolled 
fine; add bits of butter; bake in a 
quick oven until tomatoes are tender, 
Take. the tomato scooped from the 
centres; cook until tender, strain; then 
add a lump of butter the size of an 
ege and two tablespoonfuls of cream, in 
proportion to half a dozen tomatoes; 
season with pepper and salt and a little 
sugar; add a generous pinch of soda to 
tomatoes, let boil up once. Place baked 
tomatoes on platter, pour sauce around 
them and serve hot. 


—Veal and Ham Pie— 


Cut some veal into thin slices, also 
some ham, allowing about a quarter of 
a pound of the latter to a pound of the 
former. \ Rub the veal over with lemon 
juice, put it in layers with the ham in 
a pie-dish. Sprinkle plentifully with 
finely chopped parsley and some pepper. 
Cover with short crust and bake for 
about two hours. 


—Potatoes in Butter— 


Boil the potatoes in the usual way; 
then add a lump of butter and some 
chopped parsley; toss them in this till 
all the potatoes are buttered and serve. 


—Rice Cream— 


Simmer four ounces of rice in a pint 
of milk with an ounce of sugar till it 
is reduced to a pulp; turn out to cool. 
Whip half a pint of cream to a stiff 


froth, and when the rice is cold mix the — 


cream with it. Set on ice or in a very 
cold place till wanted. 


—Vegetable Marrow— 


Peel and cut the marrow in slices, 
parboil, drain, and finish cooking by 
frying the marrow in butter. 


—Macaroni Soup— 


Make some stock from bones, the 
trimmings of veal and ham, and the 
liquor in which the fowl was boiled, 
toxether with. plenty of vegetables. 
Boil the macaroni separately; drain, 
wash in cold water, and cut into small 
pieces; put into the tureen, “hen the 
strained soup may be poure er it. 


Tried Recipes 


‘a light brown over a clear fire. 
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— Canning Tomatoes. — 


Canning tomatoes is a simple process. 
Have the tomatoes of a uniform ripe- 
ness. Pour boiling water over them to 
temove the skins. Wn peeled piace 
in a granite kettle and heat slowly with- 
ou: adding any water. A sprinkle of 
salt may be added. Boil for one half 
hour and seal hot. 


— Whole Tomatoes. — 


Select small ripe tomatoes that will 
go into jars. Peel and drop a few at 
a time into boiling salt water. Dip out 
when cooked and place in the jars, then 
fill up the jars with boiling water. 
These are nice to use with different 
kinds of salads or with a salad dress- 
ing over the tomatoes. 


— Tomato Chili Sauce. — 


Take twenty-five large ripe tomatoes, | 
four white onions, three green peppers 
with the seeds removed. Slice the to- 
matoes so as to take out as many seeds 
as possible. Chop the onions and pep- 
pers fine and mix the three ingredients 
together. Heat three cups of Seppelt’s 
vinegar and dissolve in it two cups of 
white sugar and two small tablespoons 
of salt. Pour this solution over the 
mixture and cook slowly one hour. 
Seal hot. 

— Mutton Cutlets. 


Trim some loin or best end of neck 
chops, and season with pepper and 
salt; either grill over a very clear fire 
or fry in a frying-pan with two ounces 
of butter. Let the butter be hot before 
the chops are added. 


— Rice and Cream. — 


Simmer three tablespoonfuls of rice 
with six lumps of sugar in a pint and 
a half of milk till the rice is quite soft 
and has absorbed all the milk. Adda 
little milk or water if the rice becomes 
dry. Turn into a wet mould to set. 
When cold, serve with whipped cream 
and strawberry jam. 


— Calf’s Head Soup. — 


Bone the calf’s head and boil both 
meat and bones. Cut a few ounces of 


lean bacon into pieces, put them in a 


stew-pan with a sliced carrot, turnip 
and onion, and a bunch of herbs. Fry 
Stir 
in an ounce of flour. When it is brown 
add the calf’s head stock and bones, and 
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let the whole simmer for three hours, 
removing the scum as it rises. Strain; 
cut any of the calf’s head left over in 
small square pieces, add them to the 
strained soup, together with seasoning 
if required, and serve. 

— Chocolate Pudding. 


Quarter of a pound of chocolate, half 
a pint of milk, an ounce of sugar, four 
eggs, six ounces of bread-crumbs, half 
a tablespoonful of vanilla. Break up 
the chocolate and dissolve it in the 
milk over gentle heat. Melt the butter, 
add the bread-crumbs, and moisten with 
the milk and chocolate. Stir till the 
mixture leaves the sides of the sauce- 
pan, then let it cool, and stir-in first 
the yolks and then the whites beaten 
to a stiff froth. Pour into a buttered 
mould, and steam for an hour and a 
half. Serve with chocolate sauce or 
cream. 


— Scalloped Tomatoes. — 


Cover the bottom of an earthen dish 
with ripe tomatoes sliced, then a layer 
of bread crumbs, then one teaspoonful 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of pepper, then another layer of 
tomatoes, sprinkled with one-half tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and so continue 
until the dish is filled, letting the top- 
most layer be of bread crumbs. Pour 
over the mixture one-half cup of sweet 
cream, or use one tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Bake 25 minutes. 


— Crecy Soup. — 


Wash and scrape six large carrots, 
cut them in slices, fry them gently 
without discolouring in two ounces of 
butter, together with a large sliced 
onion; add three pints of stock, season 
with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Sim- 
mer until the carrots are done, and rub 
all through a sieve. Reheat, thicken 
with half an ounce or more of corn- 
flour mixed first with a little cold water. 
Stir well, put in a teaspoonful of’ cas- 
tor sugar, and serve with fried sippets 
of bread. 


— Tomato Croquettes. 


Cook until soft one pint of tomatoes, 
cut up and peeled, with half a small 
onion, three peppercorns, three cloves, 
gne level teaspoon celery seed or one 
stalk celery, one teaspoon salt, one- 
quarter teaspoon pepper. Press through 
a sieve and add one tablespoon butter 
and scant three-quarters cup fine bread 
or cracker crumbs. Return to fire and 
stir until thoroughly heated. Add a 
beaten egg, mix well and remove at 
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once. 
form into croquettes. - Roll in egg and 
cracker crumbs and fry in deep fat. 


\ 


— Eccles Savoury. 


Boil some eggs hard, cut them in 
quarters, cover with Dutch sauce, te 
which two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese have been added. Put them in 
a greased dish, cover with  bread- 
crumbs and grated cheese, and set in 
the oven for over ten minutes. Serve 
hot or cold. 


— Salmon and Tomatoes. — 


Drain and flake one can of salmon. 


Put a layer of sliced tomatoes into a- 


baking dish. Season with salt and pep- 
per. Put in the salmon, cover with an- 
other layer of tomatoes. Add more 
seasoning, sprinkle thickly with grated 
bread crumbs, dot with butter and bake. 


\ 
— Macaroni with Sausage. — 


Cook one package of macaroni in 
water until soft, then drain and cut into 
small pieces. Put a layer of macaroni 


in a baking dish, cover with sausage 


meat, then a second layer of macaroni. 
Put in a little water or a cupful of to- 
matoes, and bake one-half hour in the 
oven. i 
Poultry 

———_o—__—_— 


A Man With ® Headache. 


But many men, make the most of 
their oportunities to pose as martyrs, 
As p oof, witness the demeanour, of 
a man at home—with a headache. lle 
thinks he is more to be pitied than a 
syndicete of t ehsaints who have been 
burned alive at the stake and died 
slow deaths from  cunningly-ad- 
minister doses of torture. 


However, this by the way. Let us 
return to our women who _ possess 

the faculty of making fiction and 
weaving imaginative stories, but who 
use this talent only for creating 
tragic tableaux of themselves as mar- 
tyred mothers, ill-used and sligted 
wives or maidens, left al forlorn by 
a cruel world of unappreciative men. 


| Can you write us 
Readers ! * something about 
your methods of breeding, rearing 
and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will only fill the 
baok ef a Pest card. 


Put aside until cold enough to 


‘tackled the above problem — 


er, 


A New ‘Plan for Eanes 4 
Workers and Home — 


ina 

most ingenious manner, and at the 
same time launched a new Aus-. 
tralian industry. A staff of expert 


Dressmakers. _ Pera 
} Wheres ric. 5 
* Hy etyiacya 's. > Journal vais © 


~dressmakers was employed to make — 


a list of every possible ‘garment, 


from infant’s “binders to grand- 


mother's frocks, not forgetting 
Johnnie's knickers, Mary’s ‘bathing 


suit, father’ s pyjamas, | and 4 Clar-.~ “# 
-ence’s tennis shirt, that the. ‘aver- |) 


age Australian family, meet 


Ne 


The result-was a list ot } some- 
where round 130 high class and 
tested patterns. The patterns were 
then gathered into sixteen care- 
fully selected groups called outfits 
to enable these perfectly cut pat- 
terns to be sold at about half the 
usual price. For example, all the — 
garments that a baby in short 
clothes is likely to want were put 
up as an Infant’s Short ‘Clothes 
Outfit, containing nightdress, feed- 
pilcher, drawers, petticoat, 
bonnet, yoke ‘dress, tunic dress, 
dress, cloak, sac coat, and ay 
smocked frock. Just the same 
way each cluster of patterns was 
wisely grouped into appropriate 
outfits, thus making «a complete _ 
range for the whole family. | ° 


Fach single ‘pattern within these 
new outfits has its separate en- 
velope, on which is printed full 
directions for cuttine and making, 
and the sixteen different Outfits 
sell at the low price of 2/6 each, 


which comes to about threeperice 
for each pattern. If a. woman 
wishes to buy a single pattern — 


only from any outfit she may do 
so at the usual price of, ninepence. 


On this plan the whole series 
of patterns has -been treated. There 
is the ‘Small Boy Outfit,’ the — 
“ School Boy Outfit,” the “School 
Girl Outfit,’ the ‘ Maternity Out- 
fit,” the ‘“ School Girl Outfit.” the 


and. the “ Utility Outfit” 
most of which are cut 

two or three sizes—and so on 
over a ftange of 130 patterns 


grouped into 16 distinct outfits. 


That this 1s a comprehensive 
scheme is best gathered from thu / 
catalogue issued by “ Fv lady's. 
Journal.” This can be obtained % 
either from the local draper, free. AED, 
of cost, or post free by sending a 
penny stamp to the ‘office of “4 
‘“Eyverylady’s Journal,” 376 Swan- : 
ston Street, Melbourne. eh i 


Be 


 & ae as. cal 
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Few names have been better 
own to the Agricultural and 
Torticultural communities of South 
\ustralia than that of the late 
Walter Hackett (of the firm of 
Messrs. E. & W. Hackett, seeds- 
n etc., of Rundle Street, Ade- 
nite), who passed away on the 
2th of February, at his residence 
Brighton, in his eighty-seventh 


co ° 


Walter Hackett was of English 
oman stock, and had three 
others and three sisters, 
z., Richard, Elisha, George, 
ad Emma, Matilda, and Isa- 
el. He was the voungest 
on of Champion Hackett, 
nd was born in the year 
827 at a Sussex farm, ‘‘Sum- 
mersdale,’’ on the road to 
Lavant, and near the old and 


tvpical rural town of Chi- 
chester, but for more than 
sixtv vears he lived and 


worked in South Australiay 


_ Sixty years takes us back ~ 
long way, practically to the 

becinnine of the Agricultural 

and Horticultural develop-. 
vent of the State, and from 

this hevinnine Walter Hackett 

was one of the pioneers and 

leaders in its proeress. In 
Political aud municipal affairs - 
he took little’ nert hevond 

the ordinarv duties and te- 

sponsibilities of cood citizen- 

shin : for his ‘interest and 

activities were centred in the 
sphere. en which, from his 

feariiest urival im the State, 

he quic Ay ecame identified. 


_ The Mictorian goldfields of 
the early fifties first. attract- 
ed him to Australia, as they 
did so many young Englishmen of 
his class endowed principally with 
health, strength, and a determina- 
tion to succeed. The ship by which 
the arrived, the ‘ Francis Henty,’’ 
reached Port Melbourne in 1852, 
‘and from there he went to Forest 
Creek digrings, where he remained 
for several months. Fortune, how- 
ever, did not choose for him any spe- 
cial mark of favour, and he decid- 
sd to join his brother in the busi- 
ness which the latter had already 
established in- Rundle Street, near 
the present premises which the firm, 
have for so many years occupied. 


and 
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THE LATE WALTER HACKETT. 


The next ten years were busy ones 
for the brothers, for during that 
term the firm established itself 
on that .broad basis of integrity 
commercial foresight, which 
secured a leading and permanent 
position among business houses 
of the State. Some time after- 
wards they were joined by their bro- 
ther, Mr. George Hackett, who con- 
tinued a partner until his death in 
England on March 20th, 1895. 
Following these strenuous years 


THE LATE WALTER HACKETT. 


he visited England, for the purpose, 
of seeing the great Exhibition of 
1862, and also to become thorough- 
ly in touch with the leading Eng- 
lisi and Continental firms. He 
returned jin the following year, 
and since then, resided first at 
Marryatville, and for the last 
thirtv vears at Brighton. Shortly 
after his return he accepted the 
position of honorary secretary of 
the then infant Horticultural So- 
ciety, which position he theld for 
over thirty-five years, resigning the 
office in 1898, in favour of his son 
(Mr. W. Champion Hackett). 
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A Pioneer of the Agricultural and Horticultural Industries. 


In 1867 he became a Vice-Presi- 


dent of the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society; and in 1885, 
when the funds of that society 


were not as buoyant as they are at 
present, he came forward as one of 
the three guarantors of the then 
considerable financial deficit, for 
which valuable and opportune ser- 
vice he was, with his fellow guar- 
antors, subsequently presented by 
the society with a framed photo. 
of themselves. At the first 
Rose show for the year 1898, 
which was held on October 
20th, Mr. Hackett was the 
recipient of a handsome pre- 
sentation made by the Presi- 
dent - (Mr. E. J. Cox) of the 
Horticultural and [fFtoricul- 
tural Society. The Register 
of October 21st contained the 
following :—‘‘ His Excellency 
the Lieut. Governor sand Mrs. 
Way, attended by Capt. Wal- 
lage arrived at. about 

30, and almost immediately 
an adjournment was made to 
the cloakroom, where the Pre- 
sident, of the Soctetv (Mr. EF. 
J. Cox), on behalf of the 
committee, presented the se- 
cretary (Mr. Walter Hackett) 
with .a handsome _ writing 
cabinet, in recoenition of ser- 
vices to the society during 
35 years in which he had 
been connected with it. In 
making the presentation Mr. 
Cox said that at the conclu- 
sion of the last annual meet- 
the suggestion had been made 
that it would be a fitting 
thing to show, in some small 
way, the appreciation of the 
members for the services ren- 
dered by the secretary. Mr. 
Hackett’s connection with the so- 
ciety had been unique. He had 
been office-bearer for 35 years; 
and during most of the time had 
held the position of hon. secretary. 
They were extremely grateful for 
what he had done, not only for the 
society, but for the whole of the 
Colony. He trusted that Mr. 
Hackett would be long spared to 
continue the work which he had so 
much at heart. The form which 
the oresentation had taken was 
the outcome of a suggestion made 
to the committee by His Excel- 
lency the Lieut.-Governor. 
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Mr. Hackett, in replying, said 
that he had had no more idea a 


few minutes before of what they 
were going to do than he had of 
soing to France. He had been 
taken completely by surprise, and 
words failed to express, his thanks 
for the kind things which had been 


said of, him by the President. The 
cabinet was the best thing he 
could have wished for, and he 


would always keep it with a great 
deal of respect and veneration. 


His Excellency said he was glad 
to express his admiration of Mr. 
Hackett’s character, and his grati- 
tude for the sional service rendered 
by him to the Horticultural Soci- 
etv. He was not a very old colo- 
nist. but he could look back over 
46 years, and during the whole of 
the time he had the pleasure of a 
nersonal acauaintance with Mr. 
Hackett. He paid a high tribute 
to Mr. Hackett’s business charac- 
ter. (The writing cabinet has 
been very carefully preserved, and 
is to-day in as good condition as 
when presented). 


In T9002, .on his retirement 
from the membership of the council 
of the Royal Agricultural society 
after more than 40 years’ ser- 
vice, he was elected a life mem- 
ber. He was appointed one of the 


* now, 
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South Australian Commissioners 
for the great Exhibitions in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, and also for 
the Expositions which were held in 
London and Paris. Deceased took 
a prominent part in the 
Australian Exhibition of 1867, at 
which the Duke of Edinburgh was 
present. Besides having been on 
the Council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Mr. Hackett was a 
member of the finance committee 
of that body, and was responsible 
for the arranvement of the grain 
and agricultural exhibits at the 
shows for many years. In 1863 
deceased married Emmeline Cur- 
a daughter of Mr. James 
Curnow, of Cox’s Creek (now called 
Bridgewater), and his wife pre- 
deceased him in 31905. Tast De- 
cember Mr. Hackett met with an 
accident in Stephens’ Place whilst 
crossing the road on his way to 
lunch at the Exchange Hotel, 
Hindley Street, where he had been 
a regular attendant for more than 
forty vears, and this probably 
hastened his death. 


The late Walter Hackett was 
considered one of the best judges 
of grain for seed, etc., and his 
opinion was often sought on these 
matters. He visited the Mount 
Barker show as far back as 1867, 


South 


fine example 


March, 1914 


and was invariably a regular at- 
tendant for very many years, as 
also the Auburn, Mt. Pleasant, 
Willunga, and Gawler shows. 


Manv of our readers yall feel the 
poorer for his death, for he was, 
by those who knew him, regarded 
as a man of sterling honesty _of 
nurnose. Mr. R. H. Crawford, as 
President of the Agricultural ‘and 
Horticultural Society,“in referring 
to the loss sustained by the soci- | 
etv, summed up Walter “ackett’s 
life and work in the words: “A. 
of faithfulness and 
intecrity.” The “Garden and 
Field’ knew him for nearly four | 
decades, and, like many of its © 
readers, remembers with gratitude 
manv instances of helpfulness and 
encouragement. 


The late Walter Hackett has left 
five sons and one dauehter, all of 
whom reside in South Australia. 
They are Messrs. W. Champion 
(who for some years has taken a 
leading part in the manacement of 
the business), F). J., G. S., R. W., 
Joseph, and Miss Isabel May. He 
left seven grand-children. 


Mr. R. W. Hackett is now on his_ | 
wav to the Old Country for a trip 
for the benefit of his health. 


Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 


INCORPORATED. 


Society of South Australia. 


AUTUMN SHOW 


March 5, 6 and 7, 1914. 13 


At Jubilee Exhibition and Grounds. 


CONCERTS THURSDAY AND FRIDAY NIGHTS. 


NEW MEMBERS can join for this show for 10s. 6d. (provided they have not previously been members of the 
Society), and receive tickets for two Ladies for each day to the Ground and all Reserves, and two orca admis- 
sion cards to ground only. 

23 Waymouth Street, Adelaide. Telephone 5161—-5152 J, A, RILEY, Secretary. 
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Garden Notes. 


Mildew is a fungus that grows 
and thrives on the leaves and stems 
of the rose, and so quickly does it 
multiply and spread that if not 

_ checked as soon as it appears on 
a bush the whole of the plant ina 
week or so will be covered with it. 
_ It is very easily recognized, as the 
leaves attacked assume a curled 
or crinkled appearance, and appear 
-as if covered with a white powder. 
Plants grown in an open situation 
, are not so liable to its attacks as 
those grown in positions sheltered 
; rom the wind, and where, there- 
fore, the air does not circulate 
_ freely.’ The remedy is to cover 
s the foliage with a fine shower of 
1 flour of sulphur. This is best ap- 
plied with a sulphur bellows, for 
if the sulphur is merely dusted over 
the plants the under side of the 
leaves, where the mildew is worst, 
remains untouched: 


% 


i The principal work in the open 
___, garden consists as it always does 
at this time of the year, in water- 
ine and hoeing, especially the lat- 
ter. The soil of the beds should be 
in the fine tilth of a seed box, so 
often should the hoe be applied. 


It is astonishing how long the 
moisture will remain in the soil 
’ after a good soakine if the  sur- 


face be hoed a few hours after giv- 

Pee Ying at.’ j 

“ r 2 

7 The annual phlox may be planted 
during any month of the year, and 

_ there is no annual so deserving of 

cultivation. 


_ When transplanting seedling stock 
put them rather close together, so 
that the singles may be pulled 
out as soon as they show, and a 
gap is not made in the bed. Stocks 
delicht in a good garden loam, a 
little sandy ; feed them with man- 
ure water, say half an ounce of 
guano to a gallon of water as soon 
as the flower buds appear, and the 
result will be extra fine flowers on 
the doubles. 


ae Cuttings of pelargoniums, carna- 
tions, and evergreen shrubs should 


‘cover the whole 
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The best soil for 
which sand 


be put in now. 
this purpose is one in 


forms a conspicuous part. ‘The 
principal point to be remembered 
is to take care that the soil is 


pressed firmly round the base of 
the cutting. Keep the soil damp, 
but not wet. If the cuttings are 
in pots, the pots must be well 
drained and the slips placed near 
the edge of the pot. 


Old blooms in roses, pentste- 
mons, pelargoniums, ; sunflowers, 
antirrhiniums, are apt to spoil the 
eweneral effect of a garden if not 
removed, besides, they prevent 
partly the production of fresh 
flowers if allowed to seed. 


Good loam, decomposed dung, 
with a good proportion of sharp 
sand, well incorporated by turning 
it over three or four times previ- 
ous to plantine, is what is wanted 
for the hyacinth. Plant this month. 
Take out a trench sin. deep and 
place the bulbs in it 6 or 7in. 
apart; then turn some fine earth 
rently on them, and proceed in 
this way until completed. 


The coral plant, by which name 
Russelia Juncea 1s often known, 
erows to the height of from 2 to 
3 ft., and bears throughout the 
summer quantities of bright scarlet 
flowers. It is an evergreen, and 
perfectly hardy, and altogether is 
well worth a place in the garden 
border. It is a native of Mexico, 
and revels in the Adelaide climate, 
if well watered, requiring little 
other attention. It is easily pro- 
pagated by layering, and if one of 
the long stems be pinned down, 
covered with soil, and kept damp, 
it will root at nearly everv joint, 
and may be afterwards (in the 
autumn or sprine), cut up into as 
manv plants. It also forms a 
prettv specimen planted in a pot 
for table decoration. . 


The statice is rarely seen — not 
nearlv so often as it deserves to 
hbe--in our cardens. ‘There are few 
nlants hardier or more attractive. 
The flowers, which are everlasting, 
plant for the 
ereater part of the summer 
months, and if vicked just before it 
is\fully out will last a long time: 
The two usually crown are Statice 


Dicksonii, which bears a nink flow- 


er, and Statice Halfordii. havine 4 
blue flower. ‘They attain a height 
of 18 in., and may be put. out from 
pots now. Provacate them by 
division of the root or by slips. 


A very pretty and efiective way 
of planting that general favorite, 
the ivy-leaved ‘geranium, is over a 
mound of stones. A number of 


/ main crowns. 
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large stones are built to a height 
of 2ft. to form a hollow square. 
The hollow filled up with some 
good loam, well pressed down, and 


then planted with four or five 
varieties of the geranium. When 
kept well watered they quicyly 


hide the unsightly stones, and form 
a charming object when in bloom, 
which is most of the year, and a 
pretty green mound at other 
times. 


Many gardens contain specimens 
of roses, usually hybrid perpetuals, 
that are comparatively useless, 
blooming, as a rule, for only a few 
weeks in the spring. These may be 
changed into the ever-blooming tea 
rose by means of budding, a sim- 
ple and interesting operation, often 


explained in the ‘‘ Garden and 
Field,’ which all amateurs would 
do well to practice. They may, 


of course, expect a few failures at 
first, but when once the method 
is mastered there are few things 
that will give more pleasure to the 
operator. It is late, but not too 
late to do it now, im fact, any 
time, provided the sap is running 
freely, which can be ascertained by 
cutting the bark and seeing if the 
bark separates easily from the 
wood. f 


Peonies only do well in ool dis- 
tricts. Prepare a special bed - by 
deep trenching, and incorporate 
plenty of old cow manure is soil is 
sandy add some marly clay or 
loam. Secure only strong crowns, 
and plant during the winter 
months. As summer approaches 
mulch with stable manure, and 
keep them well watered. To ensure 
successive blooming the weak side- 
growths should be cut away so 
that strength be imparted to the 
They need not be 
lifted every vear. 


Where it is desired to save good 
varieties of petunias the best plan 
is to strike from cuttings, and 
protect during the winter, and 
plant out early in spring. Petu- 
nias are best treated as annuals. 
Sow seed during March or begin- 
ning of April. As soon as_ seed- 
lings are fit to handle prick out 


into 3-1n. pots; then plant out 
early in September. 
Plants want various things to 


keep them healthy, and one is air, 
and for this purpose ‘‘ work’ the 
beds with hoe, and fork until the 
top is almost as fine as the soil 
in a seed-hox. Weeds, and with 
them slugs and snails, and other 
pests, will disappear almost alto- 
gether, and at the same time it is 
one of the most important me- 
thods of increasing the fertility of 
the soil. : 
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Get seed in early and have seed- 
lings ready by the time the first 
autumn rains arrive. By this means 
a long stretch of cool, damp, wea- 
ther is secured for the young 
plants, and some months of bloom 
before they are cut off by the hot 
winds of early spring. 


Sweet peas planted on the east- 
ern side of a fence, running north 
and south, will produce the earliest 
flowers. For cool localities spring) 
sowing gives the best results. 


Seeds planted now will require a 
covering of some sort to protect 
the surface from the fierce rays of 
the sun, and to prevent the too 
rapid evaporation of moisture. 


Take cuttings of all 
you wish to propagate, 
pelargoniums—regal, show, and 
zonale — pentstemons, carnations, 
and various evergreen slirubs. 


perennials 
such) as 


Save the seed of sunflower, hun- 
nemannia, delphinium, gaillardia, 
calliopsis, and asters. Select the 
finest flowers on the plants for 
this purnose, and mark them with 
a calored piece of wool. It will be 
found advisable sometimes to tie 
the seed-pod or head up in a piece 
of tissue paper, to prevent its be- 
ine lost when it falls. 


The beds that are to receive 
bulbs should be prepared at once, 
Take care that the manure is very 
old and rotten, and turn the plots 
over two or three times before 
plantine, to ensure the soil being 
sufficiently granulated and mel. 
lowed. 


Bougainvilleas grow and flower 
more freely when planted facing 
the north or north-east. ‘They do 


not reauire pruning after flowering, 


only to cut away unsightly 
srowths. Bougainvilleas grow best 
when planted in a rich, sandy 


loam. but will grow in any ordin- 
ary rarden soil where there is good 
drainage. 


Tulips will thrive in any good 
ordinary garden soil—a cool, loamy 
soil for preference. To do them 


well prepare a bed for them. If 
soil is light and sandy dig in 
plentv of lumpy old cow manure, 


and if procurable, some good stiff 
loam or clay ; mix well by turning 
with a garden fork. Procure only 
strong selected bulbs and plant 
in rows not less than 3 in. under 
ground. When growth is looking 
strong and foliage is two or three 
inches above sround add_ super- 
phosvhate or bonedust, or both 
mixed, as a top dressing, just a 
nice sprinkling, and press the soil 
firmly about the roots. Mulch with 


stable manure as hot weather ap- 
proaches. The most important 
point in tulip culture is to ripen 
the bulbs slowly, and - lift them 
from the ground directly the foli- 
age has died down; lay them in 
trays and place in a cool store- 
room, or when quite ripe store in 
pots or boxes of dry sand. ‘Select 
a nice sheltered position for the 
special bed, or provide means for 
sheltering by flowering time. If 
ground lies low the bed should be 
drained. A narrow bed, say six 
feet (6 ft.) wide, rows running 
len¢thways, is the most conveni- 
ent. 


year of 
jm- 


At this time of the } 
course there is no doubt that 


norted spring flowering bulbs 
should be planted as soon as re- 
ceived. We remember that Mr. 


Peter Barr recommended immedi- 
ate planting at whatever time 
they were received. A cool shady 
position should be selected if avail- 
able or artificial shade be provided 
during the hot months. If the 
soil is kept iust moist the bulbs 
will bloom the first year and when 
once acclimatised they will flower 
freelv in their right season. A local 
crower told us that he had bet- 
ter results by cutting the flower 
steins as soon as the bulbs show- 
ed the first sion of colour. Bulbs 
so treated gave particularly fine 
flowers the next season. 


A successful grower of sweet 
peas, writing to “The Garden,” 
says :—It is, of course, necessary 
that the soil shall be in perfect 
mechanical condition,: and that! 


there shall be an abundant supply 
of readily available food, not, for 
preference, in the form of natural 
manure near the roots. Place the 
seeds not less than 3 inches apart 
on a firm, level base, and cover the 
dark brown and black seeds with 
half an inch of mould, but simply 
nress the white and spotted seeds 
into the surface. When the time 
arrives for thinning, remove plants 
as mav be necessarv to leave *the 
distance 6 inches. This will not 
conduce to the production of 
blooms with stems a couple of feet 
in leneth: but that will not mat- 
ter. as the object of culture is not 
exhibition blooms, but plenty for 
home decoration. 
jection to sowings Sweet Peas with 
a view to transplantation is that 
they cease crowine entirely for 
some davs when put out; but this 
is not the case when proper care is 
taken in handling the roots and in 
choosine a time when the soil is 
jn an ideal state for such an im- 
portant operation, and, needless to 
say, it must be fertile. It is early 
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to sow yet but quite tunes to. think 
about preparing the ground. 


The question of the space to be 
allowed from plant to plant is of 


great importance, for one of the 
commonest mistakes in Sweat Pea — 


culture is to grow them too close- 
ly together. Where they are over- 
crowded they produce neither 
quantity nor quality of blossoms, 
andkare néver satisfactory. Some 
exhibitors give 18 inches for each 
plant, but this is only advisable 
where everything is specially suit- 
able for their requirements, or 
where there is plenty of room. -A 
foot apart is a fair distance, and 
six inches may be looked upon as 
the absolute minimum. The dis- 
tances named refer to rows, but 
where clumps are grown the dan- 
gers of over-crowding are just as 
great. 


In its native home the Aristolo- 
chia, known as the Pelican flower, 
must’ be a beautiful sight. The 
leaves are large and heart-shaped, 
the stem climbs to a_height of 
from 15 feet to 20 feet. Some of 
the larger flowers often measure 15 
inches or 16 inches across, and 20 
inches to 22 inches in length, with 
a tail upwards of 3 feet in length. 
This latter appendant forms a 
convenient ladder for insects to 
reach the flower.’ The inside of the 
throat is lined with hairs turned 
downwards, evidently to prevent 
the escape of insects when once 
inside. The mouth of the tuhe is 
velvety purple, the remainder of 
the flower being creamy yellow, 
mottled with purple. It does not 
last lone when fully expanded, and 
emits a rather obnoxious odour. 


Most heavv soils, if dug and 
allowed to lie rough for a time, 
are rendered friable and better 
suited for seed-beds than when 
newly dug, as, through being light- 
ly forked over and raked, the soil 
breaks down into fine particles, 
so that when the seeds are sown 
the soil does not present much re- 
sistance to the delicate roots. 
Tight sandy soils are auite the 
best and easiest to deal with when 
forming seed-heds, as they may he 
dug at any time excent when ex- 
tremely wet. No _ hard-and-fast 
rules can be laid down respecting 
soils, but as far as circumstances 
will ‘admit it should be vot into 
the best possible tilth for  seed- 
sowing. : 


Australian florists (says an Fyx- 


chanoe) do nothing special at Fas- 
ter time to make their windows 
attractive. They should take a 
leaf out of the book of a Parisian, 
or of an American florist, and 


make a mild sensation in the Fas-. 
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shine which would make 


ter egg line, A pretty conceit is 
the following :—If you cannot get 
an egg-irame made, fit up a frame 
of heavy wire screen. Cut a Jagged 
hole where the chick is supposed to 
pick its way out. Cover the out- 
side with a layer of sphagnum, and 
also fill the inside solidly, except 
where the cut is, and as far back 
as can be seen. Cover the outside 
with one kind of cream or white 
flowers. Three feet im length, 
completed, is a good size. Finish 
the interior, as far as it shows, 
with yellow or pink. The carna- 
tion is a capital flower for this 
work. Some nice workmanship 
will be necessary to get a good 
shape. As a setting arrange a 
group of showy flowers, such as 
hydrangeas or Easter-lilies. Let 


. the foreground be composed of a 


path of green moss leading {from 
the egg. Among this path a troop 
of stufied ducklings, in interesting 
poses, can be placed, the head of 
‘one barely appearing from: the in- 
side, one or more in the act of 
jumping out, and the others mak- 
ing their way along the path in 
Indian file. Border this path with 
low pans of bulbous flowers or 
ferns. 


The arbutus, or ‘ strawberry 
tree,’ is one of our best ever- 
greens, thoroughly hardy, growing 
in a variety of soils. They bloom 
in the winter, and also produce 
clusters of fruits which are highly 
ornamental. A. unedo is a native 
of Ireland, its flowers are creamy 
white, and its berries are crim- 
son ; it fruits more freely, and the 
berries are more highly coloured, 
in cold lacalities. A. Canariensis, 
from the Canary Islands, has whit- 


~ ish-green flowers and showy yellow 


fruits, a little larger than those of 
unedo. A. Andrachne is a much 


scarcer’ plant than the preceding 


two species; its flowers and fruits 

ate similar to those of the others, 
but its stems are devoid of bark, 
which give it a singular appear- 
ance. A. coccinea is another rare 
species, having rose-coloured flow- 
ers. . 


To pteserve lavender flowers cut 


' them with long stems, tie them in 


small bunches and hang the bunch- 
es up in some airy place where 
they will not be exposed to sun- 
them 
brittle. It is necessary to hang 
them upside down to keep the 
stems straight until they dry and 
stiflen. When perfectly dry they 
may be used for any purpose you 
like, and they will retain their per- 
fume for a long time. 


Disbudding is often done to re- 
tard flowering, in which case stiim- 
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ulants should be given, which caus- 
es the plants to make new growth, 
thus absorbing the energy which 
would otherwise be spent in the 
production of flowers. All plants 
cannot be treated in this manner. 
For instance, Orchids, Amaryllis, 
and many others of the same class, 
if they are disbudded, it is a dis- 
tinct loss—the plant will mot exert 
itself to replenish our treasure. The 
prevention of flowering is also done 
to increase the vigour ofa weakly 
plant, as flowering is very, exhaus- 
tive of plant life, and many valu- 
able plants are lost by not delfer- 
ing the flowering period until the 
plant is healthy and strong, and 
therefore able to give! us better 
flowers. 


House plants should not be kept 
too wet, and if a tablespoonful of 
ammonia to a pint of water, be 
applied once a week it will keep 
the plants in a thrifty condition. 
Plants should be taken to the kit- 
chen sink occasionally and given a 
thorough spraying. Plants breathe 
through their leaves, and unless 
they are kept free from dust, they 
soon take on a very discouraged 
appearance. Stirring the soil fre- 
quently will prevent its getting 
soggy and sour. 

Cut flowers will last longer if 


the stems are split up about an 
inch before putting them in water. 


» Maidenhair fern will last longer if, 


when it is gathered, the stems are 
inserted in boiling water and al- 
lowed (to stand in it until the 
water is cold before arranging in 
vases, 


Toads are most useful reptiles, 
and devour thousands of small in- 
sects that would otherwise eat up 
the vegetation. Gardeners well 
know this when they turn them 
into the hot-houses. An English 
gardener gives the following testi- 
mony :—‘‘In the autumn of last 
year a pit wherein I grew Melons 
was so much infested with ants 
as to threaten the destruction of 
the whole crop, which they did 
first by perforating the skin, and 
afterwards eating their way into 
the fruit ; and after making several 
unsuccesstiul experiments to destroy, 
them, it seemed to me that I had 
seen the toad feed on them. I ac- 
cordingly put half-a-dozen toads in- 
to the pit, and in the course of a 
few days hardly a single ant was 
to be seen. . B 


Soil is inhabitated by multitudes 
of minute forms of vegetable | life, 
known as bacteria or germs. These 
organisms act upon nitrogen, gra- 
dually converting the ammonia of 


“nitrogenous matter into nitrates, 


and thus making it available as a 
plant food. This gradual change 
is known as nitrification, Nitrifi- 
nation is a process of oxidation, 
or burning, and as such can only 
take place where the oxygen of free 
air can combine chemically with 
with ammonia in the soil. It is 
obvious, therefore, that to enable 
the bacteria to do their work soils 
must be properly aerated. A cer- 
tain degree of warmth and of mois- 
ture is also absolutely necessary. 
Lastly, the presence of lime, phos- 
phates and potash is needed to pro- 
vide suitable nourishment for the 
soil organisms. 


The necessity for deep digging 
as a condition of successful crop- 
ping has long been proved ; ‘but be- 
yond a general notion of the bene- 
fit of working the soil and expos. 
ing it to the effects of ‘‘ weather- 
ing,’ much uncertainty prevails 
among us as to the actual princi- 
ples underlying the process. For 
principles there are, and these of a 
nature which makes their bearing 
a matter of first. importance to the 
practical successful man. The fun- 
damental idea, with which science 
has acquainted us, is that the 
soil is alive and must be treated 
accordingly. 


Pansies were first improved from 
the original type in Great Britain, 
and new varieties were gradually 
brought out with larger flowers 
and varied colors. 
Scotland held the honors for good 
pansies until about 1878, when 
three French Specialists, Bugnot of 
St. Brieuc, Cassier and Trimardeau, 
of Paris made immense strides in 
developing the pansy. Trimardeau 
created a new race with immense 
flowers and a very hardy consti- 
tution. 


One often hears it asked whether 
it is wise to grow Sweet Peas on 
the same ground in two or more 
consecutive seasons. Probably a 
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change of ground is a slight ad- 
vantage, but where the ground is 
well tilled and well manured there 
really seems to be no apparent dif- 
ference if the same ground gives 
flowers year after year with no 
apparent noticeable falling off in 
quality. On the other hand, if 
the plants have been diseased, a 
change should, if possible, be made, 
otherwise the disease is liable to 
break out again the next year. 
Another preventive is to burn all 
diseased plants. The sticks 
that have been used should share 
the same fate. 


——————_o—___————_ 
Bulbs and Their Culture. 


Though it cannot be said that 
bulb growing is a popular form of 
gardening in South Australia, more 
interest is taken in the subject 
than was the case some few years 
ago. Bulb culture certainly has 
much to be said in its favour. It 
is cheap, it is easy, and it is cer- 
tain, and though our climate is not 
perhaps all it “might be (it is well 
on to the 110 degrees as we write 
these words, so we may be excused 
the foregoing mild expression of 
disapproval) there.-is no ‘doubt 
that it suits most sorts of bulbs. 
The following paper, read by Mr. 
T. W. Babbage, at a meeting of 
one of the suburban floral societies, 
will be of interest, though it is 
some years since we first printed 
it :-— 

The secret of growing bulbs is 
sand ; sea sand for preference, but 
other sand will do, or old street 
sweepings. Dig your hole or 
trench, place in your bulbs, cover 
them with sand, then put the 
earth on top; your bulbs must 
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grow; they can't help it. If I 
went on talking all night I could 
not give you any more instruction 
on the subject. I can only say to 
you, used sand, sand, sandy, and you 
must succeed ; to alter an old pro- 


verb, ‘‘A bulb in the sand is 
worth two in the earth. 
Never cut the leaves of bulbs 


until they have quite died down ; 
non-observance of this rule is one 


‘of the chief reasons why so many 


people complain that their bulbs 
come up each year without flow- 
ers. If the tops in dying down do 
look a bit untidy, tie them up toa 
stake. 


As a proof that bulbs can _ be 
grown in the flower beds I have 
thousands of them planted where 
the beds are soaked with water 
nearly all the summer; yet they 
do not rot. I attribute this to the 
use of sand. 


—The Hub of the Bulb Universe.— 


The great bulb centre is Holland; 
there they fear no rivals. Visitors 
are shown all over the bulb 
grounds, and everything is ex- 
plained. There are no _ secrets ; 
the natural advantages of the place 
are so great that no other country 
in the world can approach them. 
There the flowers, comparatively 
speaking, are not of much use, al- 
though a good many are exported; 
the bulb itself receives all the at- 
tention. Of course, such places 
as Great Britain, America, France, 
etc., have their special growers, 
but in growing bulbs on a_ large 
scale Holland stands pre-eminent. 
A writer, who had visited Holland 
during the bulb seasons, says :— 
‘These Holland bulb gardens or 
farms are the first wonder of 
the floral world. ‘Travelling by 
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rail in the bulb districts, towards 
the end of April, the whole face of 
the land is inundated with gorge- 


ous color of every imaginable hue, - 


and the air is laden with a rich 
perfume from millions of hyacinths, 
tulips, daffodils, and others, which 
are then 


‘prosperity. 


Were any one to attempt to de- 
pict such a display on canvas it 
would be generally regarded as a 
glaring vulgarity; but, 
opinion, no flower ever ‘appears in 
that garb. These bulbs are grown 
without any regard to harmony in 
their arrangement of color; the 
display was so novel and unique 
that depression from excessive 
color never occurred. If one field 
was flooded with a surface of in- 
tense scarlet the snow whiteness) of 
the next, or the blue, pink, or yel- 


low of the succeeding ones, quickly 


diverted attention, and the bulb- 
covered parts of the country in 
Holland will always be associated, 
in my mind, with all that is beau- 
tiful. One firm in Holland has 60 
acres under bulb cultivation ; wide 
water-ditches intersect the fields 
everywhere. The level of the water 
is only about 1 ft. below the sur- 
face of the land, and it is no doubt 


by this arrangement that the sand © 
in which the bulbs grow 


is pre- 
vented from drying up in summer. 


— Treatment. 


The bulbs are allowed to blossom 


fully, but they are all nipped off 
before they wither, with the object 
of increasing the strength of the 
bulbs. 


ing 
ing 
ter 
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at the height of their 


in my 


Many hands were employed 
“removing the flowers and empty-— 
ing them into huge heaps or cast- 
them into the water, the lat- 
process giving a pretty effect, © 
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ousands upon thousands of 
lowe floating on the surlace gave 
me the impression that the liquid 
too was competing with the soil 
in beautifying its surface. A greater 
iste of flowers could not be wit- 
vessed anywhere. lverything in 
l bulb districts, outside of puiy 
¥ rowing, is of minor importance. 
strangely enough the public and 
e gardens contain nothing 
st king in the way of flowers.” 


. Another writer, giving his im- 
essions, ‘says it is difficult to 
e even a faint idea of the 
uty of these vast plains of blos- 
oms, each in itself perfection that 
encompass the quaint old towns. 
‘The idea that there must be a 
‘sameness monotony in all these 
\ st fields of flowers is a mistaken 
one. The color varies with every 
4 hour of the day. In the morning 
i the flower fields are quite a differ- 
ent story from the same gardens 
at noon, while towards evening, 
when the nightingales begin to sing 
‘in the historic woods, there comes 
a softmess to the bright tints, a 
_ mystery that seems born of ‘the 
night, due, perhaps, to the mist 
that rises from the meads that 
stretch towards the dunes, the 
mist that augurs well for a fine 
day on the morrow. Then, again, 
_ there are the barges passing, al- 
ways passing, along the canals, 
with hulls gaily painted with green, 


b 


white, or red, and with sails 
; tanned russet-brown. There are 
the windmills, against the sky, 


turning 
_ breeze ; 

sant women trudging townwards' 
along the canal bank, with deep 
baskets hung at ‘their backs, and 
the busy gardeners in their bright 
blue dungaree jackets, and sabots 
as white as chalk can make them. 

jl these mean color and life. No, 

here is no monotony, it is an 
ever-moving pageant, instinct with 
living beauty, and the one way to 
oS it is to see it.” 


round so busily in the 


- One can gather from eee ex- 
pressions that the Holland bulb 
gardens must be one of the floral 
wonders of the world. + 


Coming back to the cultivation of 
“the. bulb, in this part of the world 
there seems to be a certain dificr- 
ence of opmmion as to the depth 
bulbs should be planted. Person- 
Batiy. I think in lots of cases the 
. depth is not of much ‘m>rtance, 
ept, of course, where the bulb 
small and likely to be buried 


antha narcissus, daffodil, snow- 
fle akes, Digi etc., can be 
planted 6in. down, and they would 
come up, but less depth will do, 
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there are the quaint pea-— 


carried out. 


“ too deep. Such bulbs as the poly-. 
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and they will thrive equally as 
well; ixia, freesia, babiana, and 
the like, can be planted a _ couple 
of inches down and _ thrive. I 


have had [reesias grow up through 
a heap of manure which was 2 it. 
thick. In planting bulbs always 
put in a stout marker, as when 
they die down and leave no trace 
of their whereabouts the gardener 
is apt to?find them with his spade, 
and bring them up earlier than 
was anticipated. 


— A Charming Succession. — 


The first bulb to flower amongst 
those generally known is the Bella- 
donna lily ; then the autumn cro- 
cus. ‘here is a white crocus-like 
flower’ which comes out about 
this time of year called ze- 
and is often mistaken 
for a white crocus. The spider 
jily is flowering now, and soon we 
shall have the paper white and 
Soliel d’or narcissus and the Ro- 
man hyacinth; then follow the 
dafiodils, hyacinths, and all the 
other bulbs in rotation. 


Regarding the removal of bulbs 
from the ground I do not consider 
it necessary to remove them, ex- 
cept where they are too thick. I 
often keep them/ years without 
shifting. Some bulbs do not take 
the move kindly, particularly ama- 
ryllis and tube-rose. When bulbs 
are taken up it is best to dry 
them a little in the sun and then 
put away in sand or dust in a 
cool place until wanted again for 
planting 


When there are bulbils or small 
bulbs they should be planted in 
rich sol, so as to hasten their de- 
velopment. In reference to water- 
ing, unless the winter is very dry, 
I do not water, aS rain is the best 
irrigator, and more natural and 
impartial in its favors. 


I know of no special pests that 
attack bulbs, except our old friends 
the slug and snails, but these can 
be got over by hme dusting. I do 
not think I have missed anything 
referring to the cultivation of the 
bulb. Bulbs are very easy to grow 
if the directions given above are 
In concluding I can 
only say—‘‘ Don’t forget the sand.” 
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Birds are our best friends, and 


the lack of appreciation of them 


is robbing the country not only of 
their beauty of song and colour, 
but the inestimable service they 
perform in destroying myriads of 
insects. 


the new roots will raise. 
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Herbaceous Perennials. 


The usual way ol increasing her- 
baceous perennials is by division. 
Of course, this is’ by far the most 
expeditious, and one can depend 
on having good plants the next 


year : but when we come to com- 
pare the jquality of the blooms with 
those of plants raised from cut- 
tings, then we must leave the sub- 
ject. The reason is obvious. In 
the case of division we have simply 
a portion of an old, partially 
worn-out plant, while from the 
cutting we have a young plant full 
of vigour. For filling beds the 
plants raised from cuttings are 
far more suitable in every way. 

The plants grow vigorously and 
uniformly, both as to height and 
size of flower-heads, and these are 
Jarger than those from divided 
plants. 


Since it may be laid down as an 
axiom that bad conditions will not 
produce good plants, the prelimin- 
ary work should be most carefully 
attended to. Should the soil in 
the bed or frame prove to be sour 
or exhausted, the surface _ soil 
must be removed, and fresh sub- 
stituted. If the level requires rais- 
ing, silted coal ashes, raked 
smooth, will be found to make a 
satisfactory substratum ;4as an as- 
sistance to drainage, these are ex- 
cellent. Where it is only necessary 
to prepare and improve the exist- 
ing soil, this should be dug over 
to a depth of at least nine inches. 
Take out. a small trench, removing 
the soil to the spot where it is 
intended to finish the work. Place 
leaf-soil or decaying leaves at the 
bottom ; turn in the next trench, 
and proceed, filling up the last 
trench with the soil removed. When 


the whole has been dug, spread 
over it three inches in depth of 
good light soil, finely sifted and 


well mixed with sharp sand. Then 
rake over until absolutely level. 
A final covering of sand should 
afterwards be given, and the whole 
made firm by pressing with a piece 
of board. It may be remarked 
that boards will also be needed 
when putting in the cuttings, one 
to) kneel upon and another on 
which to rest the feet, in order to 
avoid making hollows in the soil. 


For making the cuttings, select 
firm ripe growths, avoiding such 
as are sappy;or weak. Shorten to 
a length of three or four inches, 
and make a straight clean trans- 
verse cut immediately below a 
node, as from this point is pro- 
duced the layer of living cells, 
known as cambium—from which 
Let two 
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pairs of leaves remain at the top ; 
remove any flower buds, and all 
lower leaves and leaf-stipules. Each 
cutting should show a clean un- 
bruised stem, with nothing to en- 
courage decay or datmping off. 
While making the cuttings, it is 
advisable to keep them out of 
strong sunshine, in order to avoid 
any needless flagging. 


— Putting in the Cuttings. — 


Have ready a piece of twine as 
long as the width of the frame, 
and attach it at either end to a 
short stick. Insert the stick in 
the soil, stretching the line rather 
tightly across the surface of the 
soil. Now put in the first line of 
cuttings, 14 or 2 inches apart, ac- 
cording to their size. A twig of 
wood cut to the required length 
will serve for measuring the dis- 
tances in the first line, and the 
distance apart of the succeeding 
rows. Use a small blunt-pointed 
dibber, and work it round so as 
to make holes of a fair size; a 
small hole discourages free rooting, 
by the caking of the soil induced. 
As each hole is made, a little of 
the surface sand will work . down- 
wards into it. It will be remem- 
bered that the more sandy the 
rooting medium, the more likely 
are the cuttings to resist decay 
and damping off. Press in each 
cutting carefully against the line of 
string, as far down as the lowest 
leaves. The hole made must be 
only so deep as to allow the base 
of the cutting to touch the soil ; 
otherwise the cutting will be 
‘hung,’ a condition not favour- 
able to root formation. » 


Move the line down to the dis- 
tance measured, and imsert the 
next row, making the cuttings al- 
ternate with those of the previous 
row. 


When a bed or frame is fitled, 
water the cuttings lightly. Put on 
the sash—which should be prevo- 
ously, cleaned—and shade with 
mats for two or three days, to 
hinder flagging as far as 1s pos- 
sible. 


— After Treatment. _ 


Keep close until the roots have 
formed. When on examination this 
is found to hape taken place, al- 
low plenty of air if the weather be 
fine, and water when necessary. Do 
not allow any damped-off cuttings 
to rerhain. Keep the soil weeded 
and stirred over, and remove any 
flower buds which may make their 
appearance. As growth proceeds, 
pinch out the tips of the plants 
once or more to secure a bushy 
habit. 


The plants should be allowed to 
remain undisturbed until removed 
to their flowering quarters, when 
they: may be carefully lifted, each 
with as large a ball of soil as 
possible. 


If the instructions are followed 
out with care, the result should 
give a fine and healthy stock of 
plants.—Exchange. : 


———_¢—__——- 


Sweet Peas. 


Preparing the ground for Sweet 
Peas is an important operation, as 
the success of the entire work may 
be said to depend upon it. Whe- 
ther the row or clump system be 
adopted is wholly a point for indi- 
vidual decision, and though, per- 
haps, the finest blooms come from 
plants in clumps, satisfactory re- 
sults may be achieved either way. 
Take out a station or trench be- 
tween 2 feet and 3 feet deep, place 
in the bottom a layer of cow man- 
ure and work back the soil, incor- 
porating with it more good na- 
tural manure, with a light dressing, 
of mineral superphosphate and sul- 
phate of potash. Make ‘the whole 
moderately firm before planting, 
but immediately after working 
have it loose and rough. 


To sow the seeds, make a trench 
lay the seeds about two inches 
apart, and replace the soil. Under 
ordinary conditions more plants 
will appear than are really re- 
quired, and they will have to be 
thinned out later. Expensive seeds, 
however, can be sown two or three 
times as thinly. 


Some reader may be undecided 
whether to grow clumps or rows. 
Hach system jias its advocates, but 
as regards the quality of the flow- 
ers yielded, there seems to be very 
little to choose. It is fairly \ener- 
ally admitted that where a plot of 
oround is to be devoted to Sweet 
Peas, rows are the more economi- 
cal of space. On the other hand, 
however, most persons of taste 
will agree that where Sweet Peas 


are grown in a mixed bed or bor- - 


der, clumps indubitably give a bet- 
ter decorative effect. 


If several parallel rows are 
grown, they should be at least five 
feet apart. Six or seven feet ‘is 
none too much where the plants 
grow very tall. 


Complaints are sometimes made 
that mice eat the seeds before they 
germinate. Where there is . any 
fear of the depredations of these 
rodents, it is wise to damp the 
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| 
coats of the seeds before sowir | 
and sprinkle them with red lead. 


The birds, like the poor, are a 
ways with us, and if they level 
opportunity, they will work have 
with the young seedlings 
they appear. How many a tim 
has the seedsman been blamed 
the non-germination of ‘the 
when, if the truth were known, th 
seeds germinated well, ‘but th 
birds removed the young plant i] 
directly they appeared. No mat 
who values his plants will leave 
them unprotected. Many devices 
may be known to the reader, but 
one of the cheapest and, at the 
same time, one of the best, is the 
liberal use of black cotton streech- 
ed Uughtly along the rows. To en- 
sure safety, three or four lengths 
of cotton should be stretched on 
each side of the rows, at heights 
varying from one to five inches 
above the level of the ground. If, 
when the plants outgrow this pro- 
tection, the birds attack them, 
more cotton must be added. 


Se ge eee 
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Roses from Seed: 


The operation is one of the 
greatest interest, and certainly de-— 
serves the attention of some of 
our rose enthusiasts. The one ob-_ 
ae: is, that it is slow, it being” 

t the lowest reckoning, at least 
es years before any visible result 
is secured. 


The seed pods should be gather 
when quite ripe, taking care only 
to collect them from roses of es-— 
tablished merit. The removal of 
the fleshy outside envelope is some-— 
what tedious, and is best perform- 
ed by burying the hips in the damp 
ground for several weeks, when it” 
will be found that the covering has” 
rotted, and the seed may be easily 
cleaned. 


If planted in August or epee 
ber some of the seed.ings may be 
showing above ground in three or’ 
four weeks, whilst others may not 

make their appearance for a month a 
or even two months, later. 


The young plants must be kept 
moving straight ahead from the 
very beginning. When the seed- 
lings are up give them any amount 
of sunlight and air ; don’t keep the 
soil too damp, but. they must not 
suffer from the slightest suspicion 
of drought. When they have at- 
tained a height of, say, three 
inches, take them out of the seed 
pan with a thin pointed trowel. 
thus securing with each a little ba ul 
-of soil round the roots. Replanj ; 


’ 


- placed 


plants in darkness is to 
‘top growth until the 


-Inixed with shells, pebbles, 


hee 
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into a prepared bed, one that has 
been dug deeply, and in which some 
old manure has been stirred, plac- 
ing them a foot apart. This bed 
must be kept in the pink of condi- 
tion, with frequent hoeings, and 
‘the young plants encouraged to do 
their very best. A small percent- 
age of the seedlings may flower 
the first season, but these will be 
found to be almost without excep- 
tion of very poor quality. 
majority will flower during the 
second season. As soon as the 
bushes show signs of buds begin 
giving weak liquid manure once 
during the week, increasing it to 
two doses weekly when the buds 
are about half-grown. 


A large number of seedlings will 
prove to be single, and unless 
showing a flower of sterling quali- 
ty should be pulled up at _ once 
and added to the manure heap. 
But anything giving promise of 


_ merit should be retained, so that 


a more extended trial should be 
given it. 


The percentage of really first- 
class roses will, of course, be ex- 
ceedingly small, but the thought 
that one may chance to raise a 
Maman Cochet otf a Mrs. Edward 
Mawley is enough to make one con- 
tinue to persevere in this interest- 
ing branch of gardening. It would 
be as well when collecting the 
seed to keep that taken from each 
variety separate, so that should 
anything good be the outcotine, the 
name of one of the parents of the 


new rose at least will be known. 


o 


—_@——____ 
Bulbs for Pot Culture. 


All the bulbous plants must be 
in the dark immediately 
after planting (Freesias, by the 
way, ate an exception to this very 
general rule). The pots may be 
placed in a dark cellar, and cov- 
ered with several inches of ashes. 
Many do not realise the signifi- 
canee of this operation. Now, the 
express purpose of keeping the 
retard 
bulbs have 
produced a quantity of roots. Ex- 


posure to the light encourages top 


growth at the expense of root 
growth, or at least before sufficient 
roots have been formed to sustain 
it. The pots can be kept in their 
darkened quarters for about five 
weeks. 


Many bulbs will even grow with- 
out soil, that is to say, a substi- 
tute:may be found for it in fibre, 
and 


pieces of charcoal. Jadoo can be 


The 


’ soil. 
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bonght ready mixed with shells 
and charcoal—the use of the char- 
coal, is, of course, to keep the 
whole sweet and wholesome. In 
growmg bulbs in fibre one of the 
main secrets of success lies in 
never allowing the fibre to become 
dry, as the direct cause of this 
is to make the roots. shrivel and 
prevent the development of the 
flowers. The bowls are filled with 
water once a week and then tilted, 
pouring off the surplus water, that 
will ensure the fibre keeping evenly 
moist through the bowl. After 
all it is in mere detail such as 
uus that success or tailure lies, 
for the whole cultivation is so 
wonderlully simple that it is only 
in details that one can err. It is 
quite as necessary to place bulbs 
that are to be grown in fibre in 
the dark as for those in soil, and 
to examine them at the end of 
five weeks, and then, if possible, 
to leave those in fibre an extra 
week in the darkness. 


—————_oe—___—__ 
How to Plant Daffodils. 


Dafiodils can accommodate them- 
selves to a’most any good garden 
soil, but to get the best results a 
deep, loamy soil with a cool bot- 
tom is necessary, says one of our 
most successful growers. Some of 
the best dafiodils exhibited are 
gtown on rich, chocolate, volcanic 
Where the soil is of a sandy 
nature it is a good plan to, trench 
in a heavy dressing of well-rotted 
cow manure some time before the 
bulbs are planted. 


— Manure. — 


The applcation of manure  re- 
quires great judgment, and the 
proper quantity to apply can only 
be determined by actual experi- 
ence. At one time it was thought 
that daffodils did not require man- 
ure, but this is a mistaken notion. 
Daffodils are the same as _ other 
plants ; they like good cultivation. 


— How to Plant. — 


Where the bulbs are planted in 
the borders dig a hole about a foot 
in diameter and the depth of the 
spade, put in a good handful of 
bonedust ; mix with bottom soil, 
then put a little more soil on top, 
then plant your bulbs, and fill in 
balance of soil. In planting in 
beds I always take out a trench 
the length of the bed, 15 in. wide, 
and a spade deep. I then apply a 
good dressing of bonedust ot wWwell- 
rotted cow manure to the bottom 
of the trench, then fork it in 
lightly. Put back some of the soil 
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removed, plant my bulbs on top of 
this, and fill in the remainder of 


the soil level. I continue the same 
way until the bed is filled up. 
When bulbs are planted in this 
way the manure is below the bulbs, 
and the roots soon find their way 


down to it; bulbs should not be 
allowed -to come in contact with 
the manure. In planting the bulbs 
a good depth is 3 in. from the sur- 
face of the soil to the crown of the 


bulb; for some of the smaller 
bulbs 2 in. from the surface is 
sufficient. 

pa Ea ig 


Bulbs from Seed. 


“he ranunculus, anemone, gladi- 
olus, freezia, cyclamen, sparaxis, 
ixia, belladona lilies may be easily 
raised from seed. 


—The Ranunculus and Anemone.— 


Prepare the seed box by placing 
in’ it a compost of loam, leat- 
mould, and sand. The seed is 
somewhat difficult to sow thinly, 
and so should be treated in the 
fashion sometimes recommended for, 
carrot seed, that is, to mix it with 
sifted ashes, rubbing the seeds be- 
tween the hands until they are 
completely separated. This mix- 
ture of ashes and seed should then 
be evenly served over the suriace 
of the box and covered with sifted 
stable manure to the thickness ol 
a penny. The best position for the 
seed-box will be on the north side 
of a wall or fence, as it is then 
protected from the heavy rain 
that usually comes from a south- 
etly direction. 


The surface must be kept damp, 
but not wet, using the very fine 
rose can, But one of the chief 
reasons of the general failure 
amongst amateurs to raise seed 
of any fineness is that they will 
water their seed boxes and pans 
with an ordinary garden watering 
can, thus often washing the seed 
right out of the box. A. slight 
shade placed over the box will help. 


The seed comes up very freely 
and may be placed out in a bed, 
finely prepared, “as soon as_ they 
are a fair size. 


Seed of the ranunculus will flow- 
er the first season, the anemone the 
second. 

— Glad olus. — 


New and beautiful varieties may 
be had by this method. If you 
intend collect in your own seed 
select a dozen or so of good roots, 
bearing flowers of good color and 
form, and as dissimilar in color as 
possible, and plant in a small bed 
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by themselves. When well water- 
ed they seed freely. 


Collect it as soon as ripe, and 
either sow at once or kept it till 
wanted in an air-tight tin. 


Fil a box with good sandy 
loam ; sow the seed thinly and 
press it with the back of a spade 
or a piece of wood; give a gentle 
watering with fine rose can, and 
cover with sifted manure to no 
more than the thickness of a shill- 
ing. Never let the surface of the 
box become dry. 


The seedlings will probably make 
leaves eight to ten’ inches long 
the first year. When these die off 
the small bulbs should be taken out 
of the seed box (running the soil 
a fine sieve is the best way) and 
replanted in a finely prepared bed, 
where they will bloom. In _ the 
blooming season, harden your heart 
and discard all roots that are not 
up to a certain mental standard in 
form, color, and size. 


— The Freezia. — 


This popular favorite can be pro- 
pagated quickly by seed which they 
bear in large quantities. They may 
be raised in the bed where they 
are to remain. Mix with the loam 
of the bed a quantity of sand, dig 
finely, and rake all lumps out. 


Sow the seed thinly and cover 
lightly with either soil or sifted 
horse manure. A_ slight shade 


placed over the bed during the hot- 
test part of the day will prevent 
the too rapid evaporation of mois- 
ture from the surface of the bed. 
These bulbs may be left in the 
same border year alter year with- 
out detriment. 


OO 
: 
Watering. 
If you have a well established 


tree suffering for want of water 
give it all the water it wants, but 
give it economically by loosening 
the soil well with a fork as deeply 
as possible without hurting the 
roots all round the tree from, say, 
2 ft. from the trunk of four-year- 
‘old trees to well out, say, 2. ft. 
beyond the spread of the branches, 
or even further. Now, with a good 
hoe, make a series of gutters or a 


circular trench round the tree 
outside the spread of the foliage, 
or even take out a few inches of 


soil over the whole area loosened 
so as to make a bank outside 
the spread of the foliage. The tree 
will then stand in a basin with a 
loose, open bottom. Over this 
sprinkle a little superphosphate and 
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sulphate of ammonia, and then run 
in the water until the soil will 
drink in no more, and return the 
top soil. This may take anything 
from Ioo to I,o00 gallons, depend- 
ing on the size of the tree and the 
condition of the soil. 


If you cannot find time for the 
thorough work indicated, ie., to 
loosen the soil all round and un- 
der, then dig a trench round the 
tree just outside the spread of the 
branches. Dig it with the fork 
and do not cut the roots, and run 
the water round in this trench 
until the root area gets a good 
soaking. 


———-——_oe—__—_ 
Hyacinths. , 


— ‘Pheir Culture in Glasses. — 


In chaosing Hyacinth bulbs _ see 
that these are healthy-looking, 
heavy, and firm to touch, A. “‘re- 
gulation’ type of glass for grow- 
ing the bulbs in water is supplied. 
Procure dark-coloured glasses by 


preference, as these more closely 
imitate a dark-rooting medium 


when brought into the Jight. 
Before ‘‘setting’’ the bulbs 
remove any bulbils from the sides, 
as these will not flower satisfac- 
torily the first year, but will im- 
poverish the food stores of the 
parent bulb. Fill the glasses with 
tepid water—rain water for choice 
—place in each a little charcoal 
for keeping sweet,. and set the 
bulbs. The water should just clear 
them at the base; root formation 
will thus be encouraged, and _ rot- 
ting-off prevented. Stand in a dry, 


cool, and quite dark place, free 

{rom mice and other pests. 
Examine occasionally, and add 

water if needed, tilting the bulb 


gently to do so. If a convenient 
hot-water cistern cupboard is avail- 
able the bulbs may be mildly 
forced by placing’ in. this after the 
third week. It is undesirable to 
start them in an ovet-warm _ teim- 
perature. 


By the sixth week at latest long 
sturdy roots should have formed. 
Remove the glasses to a favour- 
able position in the light, such . as 
a sunny window ledge. The almost 
undeveloped shoot will now grow 
rapidly, owing to the light which 
produces in its tissues the medium 
of nutrition known as chlorphyll 
(plant green). Give plenty of air, 
as the plants will otherwise be- 
come lanky, and change the water 
at discretion, being careful to take 
the chill off the fresh supply. When 
the truss appears a daily sprink- 
ing of rain-water before the flow- 


the’ side. 


ers show colour will improve their 
quality. ‘Turn the glasses gradual- 
ly to secure equal conditions for all 
sides. Stake with the appliances 
sold. for the purpose, 


wire. 


- 


The foregoing suggestions are in-_ 


tended for those wishing to grow — = 


their Hyacinths in an ordinary 
dwelling house. Culture in a cool 
greenhouse differs little from this 
method, be careful to cover the 
glasses completely with thick 
matting, or with inverted flower- 


pots, having their holes plugged ; 


or the glasses may be covered four 
inches above, and. banked at sides 
in dry cocoanut fibre. When roots 
have formed place the MHyacinths 
near the glass to prevent drawn 
shoots. r 


When the flowering season is 
over remove the dead blooms, al-— 
lowing the leaves to remain and 
continue their work of nourish- 
ment. Plant out the bulbs in a 
spare plot of ground, here they 
will recuperate, and form fresh 
stock for use in succeeding years. 

> —__—_ 
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Superiority of Tin Cans over 


Pot for Seedling Plants. 


An ingenious investigation into 
the circumstance, observed in Ha- 
wali, that some seedling plants 
grow bettef in tin cans 3 
earthenware pots, is described by 
the Honolulu* hxperiment Station. 


For the practical propagator the 
results of the investigation are of 
very considerable importance, and 
of a character highly suggestive. | 

As a working basis it was sup- 
posed that the two factors in- 
volved were diflerences in evapora- 
tion and stimulation due to tin 
In wthe ~ 


and solder in the cans. 


course of the experiments it was — 


found that the average evapora- 
tion from pots was exactly two 


ot with. | 


home-made substitutes of copper 


than in 


i 


and a half times greater than that 


from the tin cans, though as might 
be expected, in sunshine, the rela- 
tive increase was greater for the 
tins owing to the more rapid pene- 
tration of heat. The soil in a 
pot was found to be more exposed 


to evaporation than even the 
greater surface area would indi-— 
cate. A more interesting result — 


was the discovery that with the 


ordinary pot 52.3 per cent. of the. 
evaporation 
the top, and 47.7 per cent through 
Further determinations 
showed that the evaporation from 


+ 


takes place through ~ 


a given area is 3.5 times as fast 


wh a free surface of soil 
ugh the side of the pot. 


\ continuation of the investiga- 
_ consisted in the growing of 
ing” plants in pots of varying 
sity, and the height and = vir 
rot tne plants increased in 
lar gradations as the porosity 
inished. It was next found 
rable to determine the loss of 
ter by transpiration. 


“This was done by the remark- 
ably simple method of subtracting 
the loss in the tins and pots with- 
out plants, from the loss from the 
tins and pots with plants. 


The results showed that ebenptal 
Joss from two months’ old plants 
in pots was approximately the 
ame as-that from two months’ 
old plants in tins, the explanation 
bein of course, that the greater 
loss by transpiration irom the 
larger ‘and more vigorous plants 
in the tins balanced the greater 
loss by evaporation from the soil 
in the pots. Leaf measurement 
showed that transpiration was 1.6 
‘times greater in the case of the 
plants in tims, and therefore they 
might obviously be considered as 
growing more vigorously. 


The great advantage of using 
tin cans rather than porous “pots 
seems to rest in the fact that in 
tins it is easier to maintain a 
nearly constant moisture content 
without a rapid drying of the soil 
about the growing roots which 
naturally follow the horizontal 
as movement towards the side 
f the pot. 


: Bitty in regard to the influ- 
ences of the presence of salts of 
tin and zinc, plants grown in un- 
treated cans did better than those 
grown in cans of which the inter- 
eet surfaces had been waxed. This 
esult, together with the fact es- 
te ablished, chemically, that very 
1 lilute solutions of tin and zinc 
alts do have a stimulating influ- 
ce on plant growth, would ap- 
EtGuipe good evidence in sup- 


ce of these salts in the tin can 
a ‘second beneficial factor which 
absent in the case of its rival 
the earthenware pot.— om 
g apa News,” Bardados. : 


ex, ie Wacdiod first price (silver 
1) ‘Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
ot for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
m in summer. Send for price 
D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
h Terrace, Kant Town.  — 6-12. 
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‘t of the conjecture that the pre- 
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The Weather. 


From , the personal comfort 
point of view Adelaide has had lit- 
tle to complain of this summer, We 
have had a few days which have 
been unpleasant, it is true, but a 
great number which have been de- 
lighttul. We are not quite out of 
the wood yet, in fact the sultry 
days we sometimes get in March 
are more trying to many than the 
dry clear heat when the thermo- 
meter skips over the century. They, 
remind us also of how much cause 
we have for gratitude that our cli- 
made is not as it is sometimes 
called, ‘‘ tropical,’’ or even ‘‘ semi- 
tropical.’ It is in fact quite )he 
reverse. No one can pretend that 
the old fashioned ‘‘ brickfielder ’’ is 
pleasant, but there seems to be a 
general idea that it is heafthy. 
Hot winds drive away and destroy 
the disease germs which are float- 
ing about in the atmosphere. , These 
same hot winds are about as nasty 
but as beneficial, as a disinfection 
after the measles. 


It is a fact one often hears com- 
mented upon that we Australians 
apparently do not realise our 
‘“semi-tropical’’ environment. If 
we did, it is reasonable to  sup- 
pose, they say, that we should 
adapt ourselves accordingly, and 
this would exercise an irresistible 
effect on our mode of living. But, 
on the contrary, the type of Aus- 
tralian dwelling house, the clothing 
of the Australian people, and, what 
is more important. still, their food 
habits, prove without doubt that 
we, as a people, have never recog- 
nised the alleged semi-tropical Pe 
racter of our ‘climate. See 


As a rule, the peoples of differ- 
ent regions adapt themselves to 
their surroundings—everyone sees 
and knows this—the food and ha- 
bits of the Laplander are as wide- 
ly diverse as:the poles from those 
of the Hindoo, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that we have arrived, 


or at least are arriving, ab au 


knowledge of what suits us best. 


What our summer visitors forget 
is that though our mode of life 
may seem a little unsuited for a 
hot spell, such spells only amount 
to say; one day in ten throughout 
the year, and it would be certain- 
ly absurd to eat, dress, and build 


for the ten days in order to: be just. 


a little less uncomfortable on the 
one day. For the nine days out of 
every ten our food, clothing, and 
houses, leave little room for im- 
provement. 


We are still influenced by our 
Anglo-Saxon origin but not great- 
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lyf The first settlers coming from 
old mother Iyngvland found the sea- 
sons quite reversed—that the mid- 
dle of the year was the coolest in- 
stead of tne hottest part — that 
Christmas-tide came with sun- 
shine aided and abetted by scorch- 
ing hot winds, woo, very  olten. 
Notwithstanding these widely dil- 
ferent conditions, however, the 
‘“Pjoneer Fathers”? of our young 
country still maintained to a large 
extent the same style of dress, 
the same forms of tood, and often 
the most unsuitable class of dwell- 
ings. Ii they only thought about 
the matter it would seem very 
absurd on a day when the temper- 
ature ranges from roo to 105 de- 
grees in the shade to sit down to 
such a gigantic heating appatatus 
as hot roast goose and steaming 
rich plum pudding. But their Kng- 
lish forefathers did so atnid frost 
and snow, and so did they what- 
ever the temperature might be. 


” 


Traditional tendencies are cer- 
tainly ineradicable in a generation 
or two, and hence it is that we are 
not quite free of like absurdities 
It’s in the blood. 


Australia is a very large place 
with very varied conditions. In the 
north the conditions are tropical, 
and the people largely adopt the 
clothing and conditions suited to 
the conditions. “Not as far as 
they might do perhaps with bene- 
fit. but enough for the present ar- 
gument. As we progress down the 
east and west coasts we pass into 
semi-tropical conditions, but the 
changeable nature of the climate 
is the reason ior the existing con- 
dition of things as far as clothing 
and buildings are concerned. In 
Central Australia we have short 
period of intense heat, separated 
by ‘periods of cool, pleasant wea- 
ther. Often when the sun _ regis- 
ters 160 degrees Fah. in the sun 
in the day and the shade tempera- 
ture is over Ioo degrees the ther- 
mometer runs down to 60 degrees 
or even 50 degrees Fah. at night, 
so great is the radiation. 


It is not unusual to hear or ex- 
perience a temperature of IIo de- 
grees. Even 120 degrees is not 
unheard of, but such temperatures 
in the tropics would be more fatal 
to the population than an uncheck- 
ed epidemic of smallpox, and yet 
our people who live under the con- 
ditions where such records are 
made are physically among the 
most healthy and energetic in the 
world. 


A tropical climate is a moist air 
climate. Central and Southern 
Australia are essentially and dis- 
tinctly dry-air climates, and can- 
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not be considered tropical in any 
respect, except in the range of the 
thermometer, and, Irish-like, we 
would say that this tropical char- 
acteristic is not tropical at all, be- 
it is not characteristic of 


cause 
tropical climates to have intense 
dry heat. 
— Quick Changes. — 
Another characteristic of tropi- 
cal Climates is long periods of 
even temperatures. The inhabi- 


tants of the tropics know that as 
it is to-day so will it probably be 
for weeks or months. The  resi- 
dents of South Australia, Victoria, 
and much of New South Wales 
and West Australia live in daily 
expectation that as it is to-day so 
will it not be to-morrow. More 
or less complete changes occur all 
through the year at intervals of 
from a few days to a fortnight. 
In the winter season we have Hng- 
lish spring days and slightly frosty 
nights, followed by short periods 
of cold, blustering wind and rain. 
In the summer we have aiew days 
of intense dry heat, culminating in 
hot blasts, as though the furnace 
door of mythical Hades had been 
left accidentally open, and the loosa 
portions of the surface of the dry 
soil starts on a roving mission, 
filline and darkening the atmos- 
phere for hundreds of 
dust and sand. ‘The 
runs up to anything 
grees to 112 degrees. 
shade at midday or thereabouts ; 
everyone growls and grumbles, but 
work coes on as it never could in 
a tropical heat. Then comes one 
of the great features of this  cli- 
mate. The wind changes, and ina 
few hours the thermometers drop 
30 to 50 degrees. Then people who 
desired to live in an ice-chest and 
drink lemon squash at midday 
put on overcoats in the evening, 
and next day are comfortable in 
the ordinary dress of an Fnglish 
iman, and the visitor just landed 
from an ocean boat praises the 
beautiful, bracing, mild climate. 
In North Africa, Turkey in Asia, 
Greece, and such warm dry cli- 


thermometer 
from 95 de- 
Fahr. in the 


miles with “ 


mates, the people expect several 
months of even temperature, and 
arrange to dress accord,ngly ; but 
what can we do where it is meces- 
sary to dress in the thinnest of 
white in the morning, but take 
rugs and wraps if one expects to 
be away for more than a _ tew 
hours ? 


There is undoubtedly much room 
for improvement in the habits of 
feeding, drinking, and living in 
Australia; but the frequent 
changes, the variations of temper- 
ature, and conditions render the 
problem a very difficult one. In 
Adelaide the range of the temper- 
ature of the air throughout the 
year is normally between 34 de- 
grees Fahr. in July or August, 
and rio Fahr. in summer. It oc- 


casionally goes to a few points 
within freezing. The number of 
days over 90 degrees averages a 


little over 4o in the year, of which 
rather more than Io are over the 
roo. The mean temperature is 
about 62 degrees Fahr. ‘These fi- 
gures, together with the evidence of, 
the ripening of fruits and the dry 
atmosphere, show that in spite of 
the intense heat of, some days, the 
climate is essentially a muld, tem. 
perate one, and is not a tropical 
one at all. 
——©>—__—__- 


Sub - Irrigation. | 


— 

The scarcity of water in the su- 
burban area has led many garden- 
ers to try their hands at sub-irri- 
gation. Quite a long while ago a 
subscriber wrote us as follows on 
the subject :— 


I have tried the sub-irrigation 


system on a very small scale bye 


inserting three rows of galvanized 
down pipine (2-in.) full length of 
my flower garden. ‘These pipes are 
perforated on the under side and 
Have a slicht fall, so, that gravita- 
tion conveys the water to the far 
end. My pipes are too deep for 
smnall seedlings to reap much bene- 
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fit from them, but immediately 
over one pipe I have six roses and 
a lot of other things. These evi 
dently enjoy the treatment and 
look as if they were growing) over 
a spring. Tete 


APPLES FOR EXPORT. 


Profitable orchard work reall 
comes under three main headings— ] 
(i) the growing oi the Iruit; (2) 
the packing of the iruit; (3) the 
selling of the [ruit. To get best 
results each is as important as the 
other; for given equal quality 
well packed and well sold consign- 
ment will return very much more 
nett profit than one which is indil- 
ferently graded and packed and 
sold without full knowledge of 
markets. With regard to growing 
the fruit, the orchardist is largely 
depending on matural forces, im 
grading and in packing out the 
matter is in his own hands, whilst 
for selling he looks, or should look 
to his agents. The advantageous 
selling of fruit in oversea markets 
is a special business. ‘The mam 
who sells best in the long run is 
the man who knows most, and {this 
is obviously the man who has 
agents and correspondents in the 
world’s market. It is impossible 
for each individual fruitgrower to 
do this. We must leave it to the 
man who makes a business of it 
and who makes a living out of it, 
It is true, that the total selling 
charges out of a consignment i 
increased by the agent’s commis 
sion, but the nett returns are 
more than correspondingly greater. 
What the srower, who sometimes 
objects to the commission idea 
should remember, is that it is not 
he who really pavs it but the con 
sumer. Messrs. Prevost & Co., 0 
Steamship Buildings, Currie Street 
Adelaide, go in largely for frui 
exportation. ‘Their business in thi 
department i8 based solely on com 
mission lines, there is no possibilt 
ty of their own and their clients 
interests clashing. The ‘higher th 
price secured the better it is fe 
both parties. In order to facil 
tate their customers’ business 
much as possible they undertal 
the supply of all packing requisiti 
so that all the grower has to d 
is to write them that he has 
many cases of fruit on his tree 
everything except the manual kk 
bour of picking, packino, and cat 
awe will, if required, be undertake 
by this firm. If the grower pre 
fers to buy his cases, paper, et 
elsewhere, Messrs. Prevost will | 
equally pleased to accept the se 
ing of the fruit in any market d 
sired. 


Carnations. 


The next two months include 


is probably the best time of 
whale year for planting carna- 
; under ordinary garden condi- 
ions and the earlier the prepara- 
ion of the bed in which they are 
to grow is completed the better. 
We do not mean that the carna- 
tion, even of the most highly bred 
exhibition strains, is fastidious as 
to soil requirements. It will grow 
m almost pure sand, and also in 
heavy clay, but the nearer we get 
o the happy medium, between 
these two extremes, the more 
successful will our carnation grow- 
ing be. ‘There is just two points 
which the carnation certainly ob- 
jects to—stagnant air and sodden 
eround—the remedy is easy, where 
it is possible avoid planting near 
hedoes. and if the ground is badly 
drained, this must be altered. 
Without making the soil too rich, 
which does not favor the produc- 
ion of the best flowers, it should 
be reasonably fertile. If new na. 
tural manute only is available, it 
‘should be dus into the second ‘spit 
and will not then damage . the 
young growing roots. Tf it -is cold, 
and well rotted, it is best imcor- 
porated with the soil throughout 

he bed. A laver two inches deep 
of this class of material, well and 
deeply dug in, will be sufficient 
for ordinary purposes, or a ~ dust- 
ing of superphosphate, or perhaps 
bonedust will be a suitabfe equiva- 
Jent. Since the carnation must 
have lime to do its best, in ~ the 
rather unusual absence of this in- 
credient, it should be supplied at 
the rate of three or four good 
double handfuls to the sauare yard, 
but should not be applied at the 
same time as the manuring is done. 
Where the situation is low, and 
the drainage not very free, it is a 
cood vlan to raise the bed some- 
what above the general level. 
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Clairville Nursery. 


Except in cold, wet, and exposed 
situations, which in any case are 
not suited to orange growing, the 
autumn planting of citrus is  be- 
coming more and more common, 
The absolute best time during the 
next two or three months, will de- 
pend on the season, whether it is 
an early or late one. What the 
planter wants to aim at is, as 
much warmth in the ground as pos- 
sible without too much of it in the 
atmosphere—in any case it should 


‘not be so delayed that the ground 


becomes cold, with the result that 
the newly-planted trees merely ex- 
ist. The important point is that 
root gtowth shall be active, and 
the tree well established ‘before 
winter. In successful fruit grow- 
ine a mood deal depends on the 
nursery treatment of the trees ; 
this is perhans especially so in the 
case of all citrus varieties. A good 
start means a lot. 
South Australian nurserymen are 
fully alive to this. Visitors to the 
extensive nurseries at WHectorville 
will be impressed with the fine 
condition of the block of many 
varieties which Mr. Pike has raised 
for this season’s planting. Whe- 
ther he is srowing a standard 
variety like the Washington Navel, 
Siletta, St. Michael, etc., by the 
thousand, or one of the newer sorts 
by the hundreds, he puts the same 
amount of skilled sunervision into 
the work so that buvers either in 
small or larve auantities may be 
assured that as far as a “* Good 
Start’? is concerned, everything 
vossible has been done for them. 
Intendins planters should commu- 
nicate with Mr. Pike, if thev have 
not already done so. and place 
their orders at an early date, for 
larve as has been the provision 
made for the past few years, he 
has on more than one occasion got 
verv near the ‘Sold Out’? mark, 


ALBERT O. PIKE, 


4 - Clairville Narsery, Hectorville. 


‘All kinds of fruit trees for sale, Citrus trees, Lemons and Oranges_a 


is - speciality. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Telephone—Cen- 
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S.A. ALLEN, 


SADDLE AND HARNESS MAKER. 
Grindery Stocked. 


Hindley and Morphett 
Streete. 


Corner—159, 


Special terms to Country Clients. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


i 


and in some varieties over it. The 
early bird gets the best worm: —or 
at all events he gets the choice of 
all the worms—substitute trees for 
worms and you have the position 
of the man who is going to plant 
trees this season. The lesson is 
obvious. 


—————_@__—_—— 


In the Land of the Setting 
Sun. 


Some Yankee nurseryman, ’tis said, 
Claims to have scored a floral 
coup, 
For he successfully has ‘‘ bred ”’ 
A Rose indubitably blue ! 
Which like the short-lived ‘‘ green 


Carnation,” 
Will eause, he hopes, a wide sensa- 
tion |! 
But we, for our part, cannot be 
Approvers of the skill he’s 
shown ; 
Confound that nurseryman! say 


we, 
Why can’t he leave the Rose 
alone ? 
Blue Rose, forsooth ! 
Black Lily 
Or something even still more silly? 


Why not 


Far in the end this meddling crank, 
Resolved his cleverness to show, 

May outrage Nature by a prank, 
Past which e’en he can’t hope to 


LO 
Ves, he may stagger us, the var- 
let ! 
With Violets of a vivid scarlet ! 
= heuthe 
—_—————_@—___—__ 


To enlist the aid of boys and 
girls in improving and ornament- 
ing the school or home grounds 
means to cultivate esnrit de corns 
which makes them more loyal to 
the school and its interests. The 
joy coming from helping make 
thincs go in the little republic, 
will lead to future loyaltv im the 
broader citizenship of community, 
state, and nation, 
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Vegetable Garden 


Mushrooms. 


Many people would liketo grow 
mushrooms in their gardens. Many 
make the attempt—some succeed, 
others fail—but a great many do 
not make a trial because they think 
it is quite necessary to have  spe- 
cially-constructed houses in which 
to grow them. This is a mistaken 
idea. If there are cellars or sheds 
on the premises, Mushrooms can ba 


grown in them when the necessary : 


heating material is procured. 
Mushrooms may be grown in pure 
leaves, or in ordinary hot-beds in 
the open air; but rather more 
skill is necessary than in growing 
them in sheds. 


— The Needful Essentials. — 


Materials that will combine to 
make a hot-bed which will be sweet 
and produce a medium lasting 
heat. Moisture of atmosphere as 
well as heat, consistent moisture 
of the bed without excessive wat- 
erine of the latter being necessary. 
A darkened interior of structure, 
exclusion of all cold draughts, and 
reculation of ventilation. 


— The Material for the Beds. — 


This is best when procured fresh 
from the stables ; and newly-gath- 
ered tree leaves from heaps where 
fermentation has not set in. The 
horse manure, and the _ short, 
strawvy litter with it, must be ga- 
thered fresh every morning and 
spread out thinly in an open shed 
to nartially dry, and be turned 


over every morning to allow the, 


rank eases to escape. When suffi- 
cient has been gathered to form a 
bed, we will say one measuring 8 
feet lone, 4 feet wide and 14 inches 
deep, the whole must be thrown up 
into a heap and left so for one 
dav and a night. A_ strong heat 
will be induced, but. hefore the 
material burns, the heap must be 
spread out again, when much rank 
steam will escape, and 
ure will be thus sweetened and 
made ready for use in the building 
of the Mushroom-bed. This mani- 
mulation of the manure.is absolute- 
ly necessary tf Mushrooms are to 
be crown successfully. When neg- 
lected, the spawn perishes and all 
labour is in vain. 


- Building the Bed. — 

On the space selected shake out a 
thin laver of the manure and some 
leaves—one-third of leaves to two- 
thirds of manure~and tread all 


the man-, 


down firmly. Build up the bed in 
layers in this way, firming each 
layer as put down. The firmer the 
bed, the longer will the heat in it 
last and the more even will it be. 
Insert a thermometer; the heat 
may rise to more than 100 degrees. 
If so, wait until it drops to 85 
degrees ; then insert the spawn. 


— Another Method. — 


Another authority writes: — 
There are many different methods 
used for building mushroom 
houses. In my opinion, the ideal 
house is the house that is built 


beneath the surface of the ground, 


or partly so. Dig out six ~ feet 
deep, ten feet wide, build concrete 
walls one foot above the level of 
the ground. Place an equal span 
roof on these walls. This will give 
you two beds on each side four 
feet wide with a two foot centre 
walk, leaving an aperture in the 
roof two feet square for the pur- 
pose of conveniently handling the 
manure. I do not _ believe 
mushrooms can be grown success- 
fully in any hole or place. Mush- 
rooms need a suitable and com- 
fortable place to grow in, and 
where the conditions are right 
and the beds are made right, there 
is no reason why you should not 
have a good crop of mushrooms. 


— A Fair Crop. — 


A fair crop of mushrooms is 
three-quarters of a pound to one 
square foot. I have seen places 
where the beds have been made in 
the corner of a large cellar, the 
bed being well made and spawned 
with good spawn. ‘The result of 


these conditions 1s that you will 


get a few mushrooms from _ the 
strongest mycelium Threads, but 
the fact that the large body of cold 
air floating through the cellar will 
naturally fall on your bed, pre- 
venting the weaker 
threads to head or knob, therefore 
will spread itself flat over the sur- 
face of the bed, indicating fungus. 


— Preparing the Bed. — 


Preparing the manure for the 
beds is done in a number of dif- 
ferent ways. The reason for this, 
as a rule, is the quantity of man- 
ure you can collect at one time. 
It takes me ten days to get enough 
manure for a bed thirty feet long, 
four feet wide and one foot deep. 
I spread this manure rather thinly 
in an open shed until I have 
enough, and then turn it all inta a 


~ 


every load of manure and 


‘quantities, 
‘have a tendency of 


perature should run up to Ilo de- 


that . 
fi ine 


inches apart. 


| ‘in six weeks you will be gathering _ 
mycelium | 


March, ‘T914 | 

* 
pile about eighteen inches deep and 
keep it turned every dat for twelve 
days, always having the pile 
eighteen inches deep. I use three 
wheelbarrow loads of good soil | to 
mix- 
ing the soil with ‘the anure 
everv day it obtains an even tem-— 
perature. ; 


— Spawning. — 


I find sawdust, baled shavings, 
and short straw, that has been — 
used for bedding the horses, not 
objectionable when used in small 
as these commodities 
‘retaining the 
urine and ammonia. The depth of 
the mushroom bed varies among 
different growers, but I believe beds 
twelve inchts deep cover all require- 
ments. In making up the beds, 
they should be made firm ‘by tread- 
ine the manure until the required 
depth has been attained. The tem- 


grees or I20 degrees, and when it 
cools down and returns to go de- — 
grees it is safe to spawn. It is ~ 
good practice to lay the spawn 
bricks on the ‘bed three or four — 
davs. before the bed is ready for — 
spawning, the reason for this be- 
that it starts the mycelium — 
into action, and also softens your — 
bricks of spawn and saves)a good ~ 
deal of waste when cutting them 
into small pieces. I cut a _ brick 
of sbawn into twelve pieces and ~ 
insert these in the manure one 
inch below the surface. and ten © 
The bed should be © 
covered with soil one and one-half 
inches thick about a week after 
the bed is spawned ; this vives the 
mvcelium a chance to get into | 
action. Before the bed is Sasere ; 
over, the soil should ~» : i 
down even all over the aneees of 
the .bed with the back of the © 
shovel. Cover the bed over with 
a thin laver of clean straw until — 
the mushrooms appear, and then ~ 
remove it. Bv usin -ood spawn, — 
mushrooms will appear in four — 
weeks under proper conditions, and. 


your first mushrooms. 


The temperature of the house 
should be kept around 58 degrees. ; 
Ventilation is an important point. 
A small circulation of fresh air is 
necessary. The watering of the 
bed, when necessary, should be 
done thoroughly with warm rain 
water at 80 degrees. Watering too 
often will eause black spot and 
fogzing-off of the pin-head mush- 
rooms. Be careful to avoid over 
watering. . 
— Feeding. — - 
The question of feeding mush- 


| 
rooms with ‘manure water does 
| 


Rok. Says appeal to the average 
grower, but from experience I find 
it to be a great help, especially on 
heavy cropped beds. I use half 
sheep manure and half horse man- 
ure soaked together for several 
~ days, and then drained off, adding 
Too per cent. clear water, ‘and put 
into the whole amount one pound 
of saltpetre. Do not water the 
bed when it is moist; wait until 
it shows signs of dryness. Do not 
allow the manure water to touch 


ae mushrooms, as it colors 
ty — Insect Pests. — 
- Woodlice, without doubt, are 


the most troublesome pests to deal 
with. They must be trapped by 
placine sliced Potatoes about their 
haunts, or old pieces of wood un- 
der which thev shelter. 
‘likewise troublesome, and may be 
kept at bay by means of soot and 
lime or trapped on Lettuce leaves. 


All gardeners who neve grown 
horse radish know how difficult it 
is to get rid of, and some persons 
object to have it in their gardens 
at all, because of its vitality and 
difficulty to uproot. We read that 
a large building in England, which 
cost £15,000 to build, and were 
opened less than two years ago, 
is built on ground formerly used 
as a market garden. The horse 
radish roots were not thoroughly 
got rid of, and they have grown 
again and caused the asphalt in 
the playground to. crack. Tt is also 
feared that the roots are growing 
underneath the corridors inside the 
schools. Holes are to be opened 
in the ground, and a_ powerful 
weed-killer applied, hoping to reach 
the roots. 


Many of the deciduous shrubs 
and trees will root from cuttings 
if the pieces are taken before the 
wood gets too hard. 


\ 


Slugs are 
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The Leura Nursery. 


We have received from Messrs. 
Errey Bros., of the Iveura Nursery, 
Camperdown, Victoria, a copy of 


their 1914 carnation catalogue ; an 
attractive, well arranged booklet, 
which carnation growers will find 
most interesting 
addition to the ordinary classifica- 
tion of perpetual, spring blooming, 
etc., each of the varieties listed, of 
which there are over two hundred, 
is classified according to its special 
qualities, whether for garden decor- 
ation, for show, or both. ‘The 
name of Errey Bros. is, of course, 
well known in exhibition circles, 
and ithe list of some of the awards 
gained during the last few years, 
in spite of, the lateness of the dis- 
trict in which their flowers are 
grown, is eloquent testimony to 
the quality and robustness of these 
carnations. Amongst the novelties 
offered this season we notice 
Miss Edith, a pure white sport of 
the ‘beautiful Kerslake Viellow. 
Messrs. Errey state that they an- 
ticipate that Miss Edith will take 
the same leading position as a 
white self that the variety from 
which it originated, does in yel- 
lows. Other carnations offered for 
the first time are Galicia, a deep 
yellow with rich markings of rose 
pink, crimson and chocolate. Cin- 
tra, a white, heavily edged and 
pencilled with crimson. Kioto and 
Mavence make up the quartette 
which the srowers claim are dis- 


tinct in color, and likely to main-~ 


tain the hich standard attained by 
the Camperdown carnations. Last 
vear’s novelties, such as Gazelle, 
Paulina, Dainty. etc., are, we no- 
tice, being offered at reduced 
prices. There is a list of new 
decorative or American perpetuals, 
a very charming and valuable class 
for the ordinary amateur grower, 
and one which they hichly recom- 
mend. The Camperdown growers 
will be pleased to forward a copy 
of this catalogue to anyone in- 


and helpful. In’ 
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terested, and for general informa- 
tion we have pleasure in referring 


our readers to their advertisement 


in this issue. 
——— 


Diseased Tomatoes. 


In reply to an inquirer for the 
best spray in connection with 
“ Black. Spot’? in tomatoes, the 
Agricultural Gazette of N. S. W. 
states that there is little doubt 
but that bacteria aré the primary 


cause of this disease, and that the 
presence of fungi (usually Macros- 
porium tomato) is secondary ; 
hence spraying the fruit after the 
spot has apveared is not, as. a 
rule, of much use. Bordeaux mix- 
ture (6-4-50) should be sprayed on 
the plants immediately the blos 
soms have fallen. Observations 
point to the conclusion that most 
of the infection occurs through fis- 
sures neat the base of the stvle. 
Fissures and irrecular cell forma- 
tions are very common on tom>- 
toes at this point, and when the 
styles fall\ off a more or less rough 
scar often remains, which favours ~ 
infection. This probably accounts 
for the fact that—(a) Some vari- 
eties of tomato are more free 
from Black Snot than others. (b) 
the reports of the results of svray- , 
ine experiments are often contra- 
dictory, An irrecular and inter- 
mittent water suvplw favours the 
development of the disease in aues- 
tion, while constant waterine with 
sufficient water to reach the deep- 
er roots is a preventive. Exposure 
to too much bricht sunlivrht also 
favours the development of Black 
Snot: whereas artificial shadine of 
the plants, allowing them to de- 
velop sufficient foliawe to shade the 
fruit, or even planting them closer 
together than usual, tends to »re- 
vent the disease. The use of a 
Jaree amount of nitrate of soda as 
fertiliser has a tendencv to make 
the tomatoes susceptible to Black 
Spot. 


: 4 DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 


WICKS Bros.. 


We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines. 
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Fruit Section. 


Drying Fruit. 


— Figs. — 

For drying figs should be al- 
lowed to remain on the tree until 
dead ripe and wilted. They are 
then picked or shaken off on to 
sheets in the morning and spread 
on trays and dried in the sun. 
The trays are better if made of 
laths, so arranged as to allow a 
current of air to pass below. They 
ate turned occasionally as _ they 
require it. They should dry in 
from to 15 days, and then, if for 
sale, they require to be ‘‘fingered’’ 
into shape of the Smyrna, and 
packed carefully. The fingering is 
a knack which can only be 
acquired by practice. The dry fig 
fig should first be dipped in salt 


water (about as salt as the sea, 
i.e., 4 ozs. to the gallon), and 
carefully worked between the 
thumbs and forefingers until the 


eye is over the stem and the fig 
is flat. White Provence and White 
Genoa are good drying figs. 


No figs should be picked before 
perfect and absolute maturity. 
Figs picked before maturity .~ will 
dry, but thev will not be sweet 
and soft, the two indispensable 
aualities of a dried fig. All figs 
do not ripen at the same time, 
and this necessitates going over 
trees everv dav in-the season. A 
perfectly ripe fie will not only be 
soft, but wrinkled, and will hang 
down perpendicularly from its 
branch or twice. The best Italian 
or Smvrna fies show 60 per cent. 
of suerar ennal to about 35 per 
cert. hefare Tinlitte mranes, 
fies will not hecome much sweeter 
after thes: haw The 
will he more concentrated, 
hut the cuantity will not material- 
ly increase. 

Firs destined for drying 
be vathered carefully. 
fall to the eround 
mature and readv for drying. To 
gather fies Jor drvine each one 
should be cut from the tree. In 
California some fig men sulnhur 
the fies the same as anvricots. Figs 
are also sometimes dinned in hboil- 
ine salt water for a second or two 
at a strencth of 1% ths, to xo oal- 
lons water. First rinse in clear 


Arvine, 


e matured, 


curor 


should 
Smyrna figs 
when vnerfectly 


water, then din in the salt. Others 
again use a bath of saltpetre of 
the same streneth. 

For drvinv, raising trays are 


used in California, 
is similar to prune 
that the figs should 
turned twice a day, 


and the process 
drying, except 
at first be 
and later once 


a day to secure even drying. No 
contrivance has been devised for 
turning figs on the trays. Any 
figs turning sour or. fermenting 
should be taken off the trays. Figs 
should be covered at night from 
any dew and from any showers of 
rain, as they spoil very readily. 
“A fig is dry when the meat is 
plastic (not elastic), hard, and 
dry.’ <All do not dry at once, 
and so they must be removed as 
thev are ready, which means extra 
work. 


— Sultanas. — 


Sultana granes mav be perfectly 
dried by carefully fallowing this 
simple plan :— 


Clean the copner washing boiler. 
Put in it 10 gallons water. When 
boiling add 1 tbh. caustic potash, 
and half pint of good olive oil, or 
less. Have ready all your grapes, 
freshly gathered. They must be 
cut into small, thin bunches, “and 
all bad or 
out. This is the most tedious part 
of the work. It should ‘be done 
overnight, and yet you want all 
your grapes ready and out ‘by 
noon. ‘Then halffill a common 
basket with grapes, dip the basket 
of grapes three times (three  se- 
conds) in the boiling solution, and 
sptead immediately on wooden 
trays,in a very hot sun. Of course, 
the raisins must be turned and 
carefully looked over after the 
third or fourth day. 


The sultana grapes must be tho- 
rouchly ripe to make a good 
raisin, for an unripe grape is defi- 
cient in sugar, and sugar is essen- 
tial for good raisins. They will 
not dry well if only just ripe 
enough to eat. 

— Raisins. — 

The cranes should on no account 
he cut until nerfectly rive. If pos- 
sible, they should hane ‘until the 
rinest on the hunches herin to dry. 
In the cooler districts it is better 
not to make raisins at all, for the 
eranes are usually too deficient 
in suwar to make a first class rai- 
sin. The annearance may be all 
richt. but the quality is not so 
vood as those made in the hotter 
districts. 

— Table Raisins. — 


For table raisins. the 
bunehes onlv should be taken, 
all defective and small erapes 
should be cut out with pointed 
scissors. the buoch beine held by 
the stalk. so that the bloom will 
will not be rubbed off. The bunch- 
es should he laid carefully on the 
travs with the best side uv. The 
travs for drvine layers should have 
cleats to keen the trav 2in. off the 
eround. ‘This will facilitate the 
drying. In hot, dry weather the 


finest 
and 


imperfect grapes cut ~ 


raisins mav dry 
davs, but it is advi§gb! 
loneer, say, 12 dayss*, 

When they are about three- 
quarters dry, 
eicht days—these figures are only 
approximate, as all depends on 
locality and weather — they are 
carefully turned by placing an 
ton, and deftly turning both over, 
leavine the fruit on the new. tray, 
and the old one empty for turning 
the next.. They must not be al- 
lowed to become too dry. 

— When a Raisin is Dry. — 


To ascertain if a raising is, fully 


dry, take it between the thumb 
and finger and roll it gently until 
soften, when either jelly or water 
will exude. If jelly, it is dry; if 
water, it reauires further drying. 
This testing is of course done be- 
fore the trays are stacked for sort- 
ing. 
— Pudding Raisins. — 

Loose lexias, or pudding raisins, 
are prepared much more rapidly. 
The rapes are picked in baskets or 
boxes, and brought to the drying- 
eround, where they are placed on 
a wire tray and dipped for, from 
Io to 20 seconds, into a shallow 
tank’ of boiling lye-water, made by 
addins about one pound of carbon- 


ate of potash to three eallons of. 


water, of t tb. of Greenbank’s con- 
centrated Ive (caustic soda, 98 per 
cent. streneth), in 15 gallons of 
water 
about 180 dee. Fahr. 

After heine dinned in Ive. the 
obiect of which is to ‘break the 
skin and facilitate dryine, 
fruit is nluneed for an instant into 
clean, cold water, to remove the 
soda or potash, 
spread on the travs and arranged 
on the drvine-eronnd. ‘They dry 
more anicklv. and do not require 
the same care. 

Ags soon as sufficiently dry, 
white the stalks are hrittle, 
raisins are rubbed off 
throuch the winnower;: or, if pos- 
sible, the drv fruit is put through 
a snecial machine called a stemmer 
and crader. ‘The loose raisins are 
placed 


and 
the 


ths. This is called sweating. 

Standard trays are most easily 
made of three 8in. boards, 
thick, and 2ft. lone, of pine or 
svruce, held towether by a cleat 
across each end 2ft. lone. made of 
2 x rin. deal or pine. The cleats 
ate nailed close to the ends by the 
thinner edee, so that if the trays 
ate packed one above another 
there is a distance of two 
between each nair. These trays 
can be handled by one man if ne- 
cessary. 


or say, in seven or, 


vent at a temperature af 


the 


and are then - 


and put 


in laroe hoxes to eaualise, 
and are then vacked in clean deal 
hoxes, containine either 28 or 56 


in. 


inches 


eS ae rae ee 


; | Homs i in its Relation to 
Soil Fertility. 


3 Ne . 1 em, 
_ The brown or black organic mat- 
vter of surface soils is known as 
humus, and is derived from  se- 
veral compounds resulting from the 
decay of both vegetables and ani- 
mals. The last result of the fer- 
mentation of organic matter, whe- 
ther vegetable or animal, is a few 
gases and a little mineral matter. 
‘The intermediate disorganised mass 
which | gives the upper portion of 
‘the soil its dark colour is what 
we recognise | as Humus. ' When 
land is first brought under cultiva- 
tion after being cleared of its tim- 
-ber it possesses a spongy texture, 
and is found to be more or less 
fertile, and adapted to the growth 
of such crops as potatoes and oats. 
‘As time progresses. the physical 
condition of the soil gradually 
changes, and a new series of crops 
takes the place of those grown on 
the virgin land. This rotation is 
brought about by the oxidation of 
the organic matter, or loss of 
humus. Many and varied were the 
theories held as regards the useful- 
ness of vegetable matter in soils 
by the early chemists. Some 
thought that humus was the prin- 
cipal source of the nutritive mate- 
‘tial of plants. When later writers 
showed that the organic matter of 
plants came from outside the soil 
(ic., that the carbon of the at- 
“mosphere and moisture ftirnished 
it) the value of humus was not 
held to be of much importance. 


_ ; 
Although the true explanation of 
the part played by humus was not 
forthcoming in the early times, 
practical men noticed that soils 
possessing a hich content of vevet- 
able matter and those which were 
well dressed with the excrement of 
farm animals’ were inevitably fer- 
tile. We now know the reasons 
of this, the principal ones* beings 
the supply of nitrogen furnished 
by humus, its motsture-holdine ca- 
pacity, and the comparative ease 
with which soils can be broucht 
into a condition of fine tilth. 
-Humus~ has other properties of 
value, such as rendering available 
the mineral matter of the © soil, 
resulting | in a class of compounds 
called humates, besides watmir~ - 
z soit by treason of its dark colour 
clav soil can be lichtened by in- 
‘corporatine veretable matter with 
it, and the reverse is the ease when 
a sandy soil liable to _ be shifted 
bv the wind is treated to an apnli- 
cation of farmyard manure, or 


wareen c crops are Blouses under. 
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From the foregoing it Can be 
readily seen that instead of  fol- 
lowing a system of culture result- 
ing in an annual decrease of veget- 
able matter in the soil, it showld 
be the cultivator’s sustained wish 
to preserve, if not increase, the 
amount of humus. Of course, © he 
will have to be guided by other 
factors prevailing, because unless 
the conditions are such that veget- 
able matter in the soil undergoes 
gradual decomposition and  fur- 
nishes its component parts for the 
nutrition of the nlant, changes of 
a character inimical to  plant- 
erowth may arise. If the soil is 
not well drained, and lacks basic 
substances, such as lime, the tem- 
perature will be low, and decom- 
position products of an acid char- 
acter formed, or the soil will be 
what is commonly called sour. 

When the soil is properly drain- 
ed, naturally or otherwise, and a 
fair proportion of lime is present, 
the amount of humus cannot well 
be too great, and those systems 
of ‘handling which, if they do not 
increase the quantity at least con- 
serve it, are to be recommended. 


The decline in the crop-producing 
power can be traced in many soils 
to the exhaustion of the vegetable 
matter. The nature of the crops 
erown is, of course, an important 
factor in influencing this ineredi- 
ent. Potatoes and such crops, as 
also cereals, leave not_ too much 
of root residue. Hence soils show 
visible signs of deterioration, simp- 
lv because_no effort has been made 
at a rotation of crops, and the 
interpolation of clovers and other 
members of the leguminous order. 
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Cover Crops. 


Cover crops exert a great influ- 
ence upon the supply of plant food 
in the soil, its retention and the 
addition of vegetable matter. I 
think, writes an American orchards 
ist, we are safe in saving, how- 
ever, that the addition of vegetable 
matter is probably of greater im- 
pottance than the retention of 
‘plant food. Orcharding is a sys- 
tem of cropping which does not 
retutn much plant residue to 
the sol. If clean culture, with- 
out a- ‘cover crop is. practiceh, 
and unless a large amount 


of barnyard manure be anvlicd, the — 


productiveness of the orchard soon 
reaches a verv low overcentacve of 


what it should be under ordinary 
conditions. Yaking into considera- 


- 


,even 
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tion the other benefits derived 
from the use of a cover crop, the 
addition of vegetable matter by 
this anethod is probably the cheap- 
est which can be employed. 


the 
food 


We have already spoken of 
use of the cover crop as a 

supplier. Personally I would 
place this under the secondary 
henefits of the cover crop. rather 
than among its more important 
phases. There is no question but 
that the cover crop may be made 
to supply a very large amount of 
food, however, a great deal of 
precaution must be exercised or 
the evil effects will outweigh the 
benefits. The plant food most 
largely supplied by cover crops is 
nitrogen and while nitrogen is an 
essential plant food and very ne- 
cessaty to a_ vigorous, healthv 
erowth, an over supply in thé soil 
is a drawback to fruit production. 
Nitrogen favors a large veretative 
erowth. ‘The activity of the tree 
cannot be turned strongly in twa 
directions at the same time, and 
if the supplv of nitrogen is suffi- 
cient to cause the tendency of the 
tree towards a large wood vcrowth, 
which would be very ant to suffer 
during the winter, it is not wise 
to row nitromen-growing crops 
as tovers continually. Such “a pro- 
cedure would, on ordinarv 
soon give an over-supply of nitro- 
fen in the soil, and resnIt in the 
conditions siven above. While cover 
crops do increase the amount of 
plant food in the soil they should 
never be considered as fully sup- 
nlyine the needs of the orchard, or 
because they are used the avplica- 


Rona 


tion of barnyard manures and 
other teas be abandoned. 

_ Where lands are more or less 
hilly or at least rolling, a creat 


deal of difficultv is experienced in 
preventing washing by heavy fall 
and spring rains. To prevent 
the washino of soil and the cullv- 
ing ove between trees, becomes a 


very serious question in clean 
culture orchards in which the site 
has considerable. slone. Consider- 


ino the washine which takes nl--> 
in summer, it is all the 
more necessary to guard arainst 
the same condtion durine the 
winter and early spring. ‘The use 
of cover crops therefore, hecomes 
practically essential on such lands 
if clean culture 1s to be practiced 


~durine the summer. 


-— Handling of Cover Crops. — 


One of the auestions most often 
asked concernine cover crops. is 
‘When should the crop be sown? ” 
As with all other phases of or- 
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charding, this depends upon® con- 
ditions and not infrequently upon 
conditions which are largely ‘con- 
jecture. The one factor . which 
will most largely influence — the 
time when a cover crop should 


be sown for any particular kind of 
fruit is the proper amount of 
sol moisture during the late sum- 
mer and fall months. One of the 
chief reasons for sowing the cover 
crop is the regulation of soil mois- 
ture during the latter part of the 
summer in an attempt to control 
the wood growth of the season. If 
the season be especially moist, 
and the indications are that it will 
so continue then ‘the © cover crop 


needs to be sown early so — that 
the increased growth which the 
cover makes will draw upon the 
surplus moisture of the soil, and 


give the desired result as to wood- 
ripen ng. On the other hand, if 
the season has been part cularly 
dry and the trees have practically 


ceased to grow, the cover crop 
need not be sown early, the chief 
concern: being to have it on” the 
eround in sufficient time to © vre- 
vent any post-season erowth 
caused by late sum er or . early 
fall rains. A 
— Crops. — 

There is almost an endless 

amount of discussion as to ‘the 


crops best suited for a. cover for 
the orchard. It is almost impos- 
sible to get anv two  orchardists 
to agree upon the subject, and it 
is safe to say that no, one erop is 
best under all conditions. | Hvery 
crop has its particular advantages 
which ,may be those of ‘season, 
other factors. For convenience, we 
amount of growth produced, and 
divide the crons used as a ‘cover 
into two chief classes, hased upon 
whether or not they add any con- 


siderable quantity of food We 
term leguminous. crops, food-sup- 
pliers, and the others. non-leoum- 


inous or non-food-supplying. 


The benefits derived from the use 
of a cover crop will, devend very 
larvelvy unon the cood judement ex- 
ercised by the orchardist. and 
while mistakes may (he made ow- 


ine to inabilitv to tell iust what 
the future conditions will he, the 
cover crop will in the lone run 


vindicate itself as a companion to 
clean culture in a. rational svstem 


of orchard manavement. Ocea- 
sionally an otchardist stops culti- 
vatine at the proper time. and al- 
lows Nature to nrovide him “with 


a cover crop in the form of weeds. 
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advance any argument against 
sucha procedure. The growing of 
weeds as a cover crop. simply 


means that the labor expended in 
eradicating them will in time, 
more than offset the cost of using 
a legitimate cover.. Some may 
say that the season of growth 
will be too short for the weeds to 
ripen seed. If this be true, it will 
only be a short time until those 
weeds which produce the cover are 
those which have a short season 
and ripen their seeds ‘early, for 
unless this be so, the weed cover 
crop, must in a short 
its source of seeding, and become 
a thing of the past.. At the very 
best, a cover crop of weeds is an 
uncertain thing, and one which we 
believe should not be practiced by 
anyone who wishes to keep his 
orchard in the best ‘condit on at a 
minimum expenditure of time and 
money. 


e 


Fumigation of Glasshouses 
Frames, Nursery Stock, etc 
with Cyanide. 


Ia 
Method of Application, — The 
slass-house or other place which is 


to be treated must be rendered as 
airtight as possible. 


The sulphuric acid should he 
noured very carefully and slowly 
into the water, which may be put 
in san earthenware vessel, eve.) a 
large jam jar. The evade of 
potassium, wrapned in thin blot- 
tine paper, should then ‘he drone! 
into the now diluted  sulvhuric 
acid. The vessel into which the 
evanide, is dropped: must be so 
near the door that it can be reaich- 
ed bv the otitstretched arm of the 
overator, who should immediately 
shut the door and clese up | its 
chinks by ‘naner | previonsly nre- 
pared. Another, and better. me- 
thod is for the operator to intro- 
duce the cyanide to the diluted 
sulphuric acid through a window. 
the evanide beine placed at the end 
of a lone stick or rod» or, bein> 
lowered into’ the acid by a string 
and pulley. The window must be 
closed immediately after the addi- 
tion of the cyanide, so that. the 
operator may escape’ the fumes. 
Strawson recommends the pouring 
of the diluted acid from a hottle 
fitted with a cork in 
slits are cut, one to Jet in air 
and the other to allow a_ small 
and even stream to flow upon 


It would hardly seem necessary £0 lathe cyanide, the object being to 


$ 


time lose. 


which ‘two. 


+: 


provide a slaw? and even disen- Men: 
gagement of gas. The _ Re 
should be arranged so that it can 
be tilted up when all is ready. | 


It is of importance dizo} ‘that “ae 
hydrocyanic acid gas fumes be dis- « 
eee over the house, and this 

nay be done-by an arrangement of 
tale which can be worked from 


the outside. _ pe ma Bs ao 


Fumigation shoud take bec’ in 


‘the evening, or alter nightlall, and~ 


not in strong sunlight. ‘The tem-~ i 
perature of the house should ‘be> 
from 50 degs.-F. to.60 degs. Fo | 
The plants to Be treated shouldbe 
dry. - The surface -of the soil . of 
the house should also be as ee as 
practicable. * , agit eee eae | 
In the treatment of — 
stock the bushes or young trees 
should be placed in’ an airtight §— 
box or canvas tent of known ca- 
pacity and subjected to the fumes 
of hydrocyanic acid eas for one .. 
hour. Targe numbers can be treat- > 


ye fe 


ed at once at little expense. ©» 


the ‘time has exprred — a 
es should be opened 
‘sa way that the wind pies 
fumes away from the operator, 
should be left to ventilate a 
‘ Pour petore fret rery 


4 


cee he hoatea- tee Wide 


Covers | ‘should be of a light, 
able _ material, and compara- 
_gas-tight, the most. suitable 
bably being canvas. © Bi wht- 
se) Américan duck canvas, is: re- 


“there ae Batts “ty pes of covers 
sheets, tents, and box covers. T 

st ets are octagonal in en eind 
a be further enlarged by sewine 
on a. yi skirt ” round the Seder. 
These can be easily lifted over 
; small trees. Tent covers take the 
form of dome-shaped tents, the 
mouth ‘of which is kept open by a 
rine passed through canvas loops, 
and they can be quickly lifted over 
and removed. Box covers are 
nm nade. “to any convenient size — by 
‘coverine a wooden framework with 
canvas or calico ;: the latter mate- 
jal should be ainted or oiled to 
make it sufficiently ~as-tivht. They 
are especially adapted for small 
Tees and bushes. eee 


As ‘both ‘the’ Ra assiirt Laeaide 
and the hydrocyanic acid ‘gas are 
deadly poisons, | the former should 
be kept in a tivhtlv stopnered bot- 
tle and labelled Poison, whilst “the 
as generated must on no ac- 
count be “breathed. Fumi~stion 
should not be carried: out: in “a 
t i¢h wind, nor pen the trees” are 
ae be 


; lemons) 
ak aut 2. in. in diameter, 
if they were as green as 
then: placed them in kero- 
fae as carefully as if they 

, for a iyrtisedt lemon is 
the _ Slightest 
of the skin affords | an en- 


tly p laced them in trays “hold 
x one layer. The trays were 
le of the ordinary — fruit case 
in two, then: stacked 
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them on the verandah for a few 
days to sweat or put them straivht 
away. as was most convenient, in 
the cellar. My cellar was dug 
under the house, about 6ft. deep, 
and fitted up with saplines as 
shelves to place the trays upon, 
and without any further attention 
they cured a beautiful colour with 
a skin like a piece of kid and full 
‘of juice. Should the market not be 
eood enough at the time, I simply 
kept them until it improved, and 
could do so from three to four 
months. I sent them to market 
in new cases, stencilled with name, 
etc., and the prices were always 
satisfactory. To praduce good 
fruit that is always marketable, 
the trees need a little ware and 
attention. We cyanided such trees 
as needed it every vear to keep 
the fruit’ perfectly clean, for mv 
experience is that a lemon that 
needs brushing is not a good keep- 
er, and I may say that a dirty 
tree cannot produce clean, good 
keeping fruit. 


‘““T fertilised every vear, and the 
best ‘fertiliser was found to be 
weatworks manure, with sulphate 
of potash added to make a com- 
plete manure. In cuttine lemons, 


I always cut the fruit with a Inn- 


stalk to the first joint, and found 
that the new growth invariablv 


produced fruit. “The lenoth of 
stalk was cut off before placine 
the lemons in the tin. Imav 

there is practically no loss of 


fruit either from blue mould ‘or 
fruit flv, the latter being heaten 
by cutting before the lemon ripens. 


———_——_-—_@_——_—— eee ct 


A Bottling Grapes. 


‘ Bottling,’”’ as the word is here 
used, means to remove the bunches 
from the vines so that the latter 
can rest and keep the 
good condition until they are need- 
ed for use. 


Ordinary three half-pint bottles 
are suitable so long as they have 
a long neck to then. Whatever 
kind of bottles are used they must 
be thoroughly cleaned or sterilized 
before com ng into use. After this 
‘fill them to the’ bottom of the 
neck with clean water and push a 
couple of pieces of | charcdal in 
also, which will help keep it sweet. 
When filled they should be made 
to take an oblique position either 
by having racks made for them, 
or by a temporary arrangement. 


Cut the bunches with plenty of 


wood. The base end is usually 
long enough to push into the neck 


grapes in. 
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of the bottle and reach the water. 
If they should be too short use the 
other end, which will answer the 
same purpose, and see that the 
berries hang clear of the bottle. 
If the space between the stem and 


neck of the bottle is sealed up it 
will stop evaporation, otherwise if 


Jeft any leneth of time a  hittle 
water must be added as that in 
the hettle recedes below the end of 
the lateral. .When doing so take 
care not to wet the berries. With 
a right atmosphere very few ber- 
ries should @o wrong, yet it will 
be wise to look over them occa- 
sionally. Grapes handled, so. will 


keep for a lone time; a little fla- 
vour is unavoidably lost yet they 
will always be found palatable. 
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A Trip Through the Orch- 
ards of Tasmania and 
Victoria. 


The first thing that impresses an 
orchardist when visiting Tasmania 
is the closeness of the planting. 
The average distance apart there 
for apples and pears is 12 feet to 
18 feet, with 15 feet *as the most 
popular distance. 


The soil in most districts is com- 
paratively poor, and it is this fact 


that makes the closer planting 
practicable. The orchardist can 
cut back his trees hard without 


running the risk of producing no- 
thing but wood. Indeed, hard 
pruning on poor soil produces fruit 
spurs. On rich soil such as our 
own it only causes wood-growth, 
and fruit spurs can only be ob- 
tained by light pruning or by let- 
tine the leaders go unpruned now 
and again. The advocates of close 
planting claim the following ad- 
vantases for their system’:—The 
trees shade the ground and thus 
help to conserve moisture; they are 
not so affected by windstorms ; 
they say that they obtain a high- 
or price per case for medium-sized 
apples than for large ones, and 
that close plantine produces them 
quite large enough; and, finally, 
that the profit per acre fetus close 
_planting is larger than when the 
trees are further apart. 


The soil in the great orchardine 
centres of the Huon, Derwent, and 
Tamar is a light, sandy loam 
merging in places into almost a 
pure sand, overlying a yellow clay 
subsoil. This latter is most im- 
portant. Where the subsoil has 
not a good proportion of clay the 
trees invariably do badly * and 
soon die out: whereas with a good 
clay subsoil the trees do _ pretty 
well, despite the poorness of the 
top soil. Thus the orchardist can 
put to profitable use soil which 
would be useless for the farmer... T 


saw only one orcharding district 
where the soil was not of this 
character. This was the Bac’ 
Valley where the soil is a’ rather 
rich, black, clay loam. . The trees 
here grew stronger than elsewhere 
were planted further apart, and, 
bore more heavily. 

The North-west Coast of ‘the 
island mostly consists of -a deep 


rich chocolate red soil, similar to 
that at Batlow only much deeper. 


There is where the famous pota- 
toes come from, but very little 
fruit growing is done on this~. soil 
as it is too rich. In. the older 


‘\ 


‘orader, where it is 
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established orcharding centres such 
as the Huon, one is greatly struck 
by the slov enly methods employed 
by many of the orchardists, al- 
though, of course there are many 
men who are very up to date. 

— Packing. — ; 
The orchardists are 
the numerical pack. It is impos- 
sible to describe this pack here, | 
but.in my opinion it is by far the 
best. Several of them grade their 
fruit by machine, but the vetieral 
idea appears to be that one should 
not use a grader provided one can 
secure the services of a_ first-class 
packer who can grade by eye. 
With a grader the most  experi- 
enced can-pack well atid quickly. 
For the numerical pack it is” 
most important that fruit should - 
be graded accurately, i-e., to “in.,’ 
but Mr. Samson, an American 
packer, whom I saw giving a de- 
monstration, prefers to grade by 
eye, as he thinks there must be 
some bruising. In one large shed 
at Huon the following was the 
method of handling the fruit :— 
There is a large shed 60 ‘feet ‘by 30 
feet with an additional 20 feet by 
20 feet for the waggon, so that 


adopting — 


Thos: COOPER e SONS. 


-pariel, a stall, brilliantly coloured 


March, 19. re 


COOPER'S: 
STOUT. 


Full-bodied and aati is 
taking the place of Imported Stout 
Recommended by Doctors. 


Write ig29 : 


Upper Kensington. 


7 
chards are ‘winter- aetegan with red | 
oil or lime-sulphur wash to kill 
San Jose scale, red spiders, | 
There is none ‘of, the former in Tas- 
mania, and rigorous precautions 4 
ate taken to keep it out, 


ete. 


— Varieties. — i 

The favourite eee of ap-— 

ples in Tasmania are Sturimer ‘ 

Pippin, Cleopatra ie "New York © 
Pippin, Jonathan, Five Crown, 


French Crab, ane Sone Notes 


the loading can be conducted in all . apple which has not done | well on 


weathers. There are doors at both 
sides. The cart at one door de- 
livers the fruit packed loosely into 
bushel cases. It is placed on a 
trolley and wheeled over to the 
stacked, and 
when it 1s decided to _pack the 
fruit it is run through the grader. 
It can then either ‘be ‘packed 
straight from the machine or else 
put into cases loosely but care-. 
fully, and packed from thence. 


the mainland. Cleopatra is com- — 
mencing to fall into disrepute ow- 
ine to its liability to every kind of 
disease. In the South, Jonathan ~ 
‘does not colour well, and conse-_ 
quently is not the prime favourite : 
it is in the North. In the South, wn 


Sturmer probably the most 
popular Sook Ait ais justly called ~ 
‘“the poor man’s apple,” for) cit a 


crops heavily every year on-short - 
spurs, keeps very late, and sells 


Wrapping paper is tsed by most » well in October when HS other — 


srowers. It enhances the apvear- 
ance of the fruit, prevents rot 
spreading, and maintains a more 


even temperature; it costs about 
2d,.a case. 

— Pests. — . 

The most troublesome orchard 


disease in Tasmania in Black Snot. 
It causes far greater losses than 
Codlin Moth. The treatment is to 


spray with either Bordeaux mix-— 


ture or lime-sulphur wash  just— 
when the buds are bursting and 
showing pink. The latter spray is 
eoming tapidly into favour, especi- 
ally in Victoria. It is usual to 
spray three times for the moth. 
A method for keeping down the 
moth which seems to promise well 
has been discovered by the Princi- 
pal of Burnley Horticultural Gar- 
dens, Victoria. He hangs a bottle 
containing some preparation in the 
tree, and the moth is attracted 
and killed by it. The ‘best or- 


‘ton, a verv good small late dessert 
apple, Allington ‘Pippin, Alexan- 
dra, a large red cooker, and 


apples are done. ' ie RENN , 


Other favourite sie: are ‘Crot: 


23 
a 
os 


Adams’ Pearmain. Granny Smith’ 4 


is not known. 


The favourite pears are Winter. E 
Cole, Winter Nelis, Beurre Bose, 
Williams, Josephine, and N anoleon, 
Dr. Benjafield’s pear orchard near 
Hobart yielded between £200 to — 
_ £300 worth of pears per acre off 
16 acres. He coolstores and says — 
he averages 1'5/ per case. He nae 
about thirty varieties, and is a / 
firm believer in the advantages ‘ol 
inter-p ollination, 


Very few. prunes are 
Tasmania and Victoria; 1 
did not see one tree. 
ine fruit, the apron with. ay 
able bottom seemed 4 Oe oo 
best method. 


os 
ve t 
¥ ‘a 
ane P's 


Pilacah. 
oe as os J 


- ed) — Pruning. — 

} ‘Pruning is conducted on the same 
priv iples as in this State. The 
aE: laterals of such varieties of apples 
as s Jonathan, Irish Peach, etc., are 
eft. sie until fruit-spurs form ; 


4 © grower who has a very old 
to with trees close and in- 
eenating told me that he had re- 
juvenated it by ploughing very 
deep with heavy disc plough which 
it the roots. They then sent 


forth new fibrous roots, and he 
said they did not sucker. He has 
tried various devices for making 


trees bear, and got excellent  re- 
sults from pears which have pre- 
viously refused to bear, by nearly 
ringbarking them or by twisting a 
wire, around the ‘trunk. Another 
way le made a stubborn tree bear 
was to weight the branches so 
that they hung back to the 
ground. The flow of sap is thus 
checked and spurs are formed. 


4 The jam ‘and drying (icbyrics 
which are formed in most of the 
Tasmanian orchard centres are’ a 
great assistance to the grower. 
It. costs the Huonville grower | 2/8 
per case to land his fruit in Syd- 
ney or Brisbane, and 5/- in Lon- 
don, and it is the practice of the 
‘big erowers to send half their 
_ stuff to either Sydney or Brisbane, 
(or both, ond: half to London. 


There is more ee going. on 
now on the Tamar than anywhere 
a else in the island. A trip up the 
river is a ‘beautiful sight with the 
_ orchards” sloping down to the 
_ water on both sides. There is no 
danger of frosts here, and the fruit 
colours well. 
fogs are very bad, and make 
ZS Le ‘disagreeable. Aged 


Pe ental, <- ae 


he rainfall throughout - the dis- 
ts I visited varied from 20 to 


near Hobart and heaviest on the 
‘Huon, * “The sandy soil, however, 
retains the moisture well. i; had 
the pleasure of, going round with 
he judge at the Bagdad Valley 
Show whilst he was performing 
duties. He was very strict in 
ing out any fruit which showed 
slightest disease, or which was 
‘without its stalk. He cut several 
7 apples, especially ‘Cleopatras and 
Five are subject 
to _mouldy core, and if they were 
| eS ule y, out they went, ‘however 
repossessing externally and true 
to type they were. Several exhi- 
, bit ors lost points by exhibiting as 
dessert fruit apples which were too 
ze, tee otherwise Vee: 


In winter, however, _ 


40 inches” per year, being lightest. 


SHR H GA RDEN 


A ND FLELD. 


Most growers used either wood 
wool, or a corrugated cardboard 
which costs about 3/ per hundred 
sheets. As two sheets are used in 
a case the cost was about) jjd. per 
case. 


All the best growers have some 
distinctive brand, which they en- 
deavour by honest practice and 
good packing to make well known 
in the markets. ‘The produce of 
many such growers is sold on the 
brand alone, the buyer not bother- 
ing to open the case. ' 


Besides this brand, the cases are 
all branded with the variety of the 
{fruit and the quantity, thus, ‘1 
bushel apples, F.C.’ (French Crab), 
or * F.C.P.” (Five Crown Pippin), 
etc s 


The practice of branding the ex- 
act number of apples on the out- 
side is rapidly growing in favour. 
It is readily calculated, especially 
if the numerical pack be adopted, 


and enables the agent to obtain for | 


the grower a better price than he 
otherwise could. 


VICTORIAN ORCHARDS. 


The Victorian orchards are plant; 
ed further apart than the Tas- 
manian, 18 feet being about the 
average. At Doncaster, a few 
miles out of Melbourne, a_ lot of 
irrigation is) done from dams. 
Pines are grown. very extensively 
as wind breaks, as the district is 
not naturally sheltered like most 
of the Tasmanian orchards. 


Mr. Stephens, at his orchard at 
Heaalesville, 
store on the most up-to-date lines 
within the packing shed, which 1s 
much handier and altogcther prefier- 
able to having two _ separate 
buildings. The ammonia machine is 
driven by a gas engine, and the 
cool air arises through cracks in 
the floor and passes out through 
similar vents in the roof. Spaces 
are left between the cases to per- 
mit of free circulation of air. The 
apples are brought straight in 
from the trees and packed loosely 
in cases. The temperature is kept 
about 34 deg. Fah., and the fruit 
is kept until January. ‘The whole 
orchard is tile drained. 


A disease which has attacked the 
Five Crown apple was very bad in 
this orchard. It is called ‘ pig- 
face’. or ‘crinkle,’? and consists 
of a crinkle in the 
which the apple is discoloured. 
This disease seems to be a 
ter-pit ; no 


spraying does good. 


skin under - 


sap - 
trouble, and a first cousin to bit-— 


has installed a cool 


One thousand cases of Five Crown 


it 
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A RECORD ! 


AULDANA 
WINES. 


im eompetition against all 


AUSTRALIA 


at ADELAIDE WINE SHOWS. 


1904. CHAMPION CUP for 


HOCK 


1005. CHAMPION CUP. fec 


CLARET 


1906. CHAMPION CUP for 


SHERRY 


ssa 


Besides algo many 


FIRST PRIZES 


toe numerous te mertion 


; Town Offieo : 


Australasia Chambers, 
King Wm. St., Adelaide. 


Vineyards aad Cellars : 


Magill; South Australia 
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alone were damaged in this or- -—-What is Profitable Manuring ?— 
chard, or more than half the crop Manuring to be profitable in-— 
of that variety. Together with volves a little more than actual — 
the other waste Irmt these wet® cost of the manures, for it means 
crushed for the juice which was jhat creater care and better culti 
F > ~4 ar - 4 : ; Cee . 2 
sent to the cider factory, and vation must: be given to the small- 
about tod. to 1nd. per bushel was (oy area in order to secure an in- 
thus netted. A machine for cut- creased weight of fruit. In advyo- 
ting up the apples costs 416, cating a system of vineyard man- 
whilst a small crusher for eight uring, it is not to the fertile soils 
cases costs £10, and a large one of the river lands nor to those 
for sixty cases £80. The Juice iS-. choice. localities. devoted to ‘the 
sent in barrels, which are return- ,+o5ywth of table fruits that we 
ed. Another way to. dispose of look for inéreased returns; but ra-. 
one’s waste fruit is to ‘dry it, 


whilst in some districts there is 
the jam or drying factory. 


I returned to Batlow ‘with a 
firmer belief than ever in the future 
of the fruit industry, for everyone 
who was in a position to know 
spoke glowingly of its prospects, 
seeing that as yet .Hurope has 
hardly been touched. ‘Then there 
is India and the Hast as well as 
other markets. Moreover, Eng ,and 
has not been worked scientifically, 
for too much fruit has been sent 
to London, instead of sending -a 
big proportion direct to other 
cities, and last, but mot | least, 
there is the American market 
which, when the 4 anama Canal is 
opened, will be most profitable, as 
it will be possible to ship direct 
to New York in the off season.— 
A. C. Arnot, Hon: Sec.. Batlow 
Branch Agricultural, Bureau, N. S$. 
W. 

—_—_——_©—_—_—_- 


Cultivation of the Vine. 


A- paper read by ‘Mr. Hy E. 
Laffer :— 
Australian viticulture 
only in 


As far as 
is concerned manuring is 
the first experimental stage. 
When it is considered that the 
average yield of grapes is only 1.75 
tons per acre, it will readily be 
understood that there is’ ample 
scope for experiment. The fer- 
tility of any given soil must be 
gauged, not by its percentage ct 
moisture, nor by its supply of 
available plant food, bat by a 
combination of the two factors. 
So far the Australian wine trade 
is concerned, the «question of’ an- 
cestral sentiment has not ‘to be 
considered, and the point co be 
solved is whether manuring will 
pay or not. It is clearly: evident 
that too tons ‘of grapes from 50 
acres of vines is a much \witer 
paying proposition than a like 
amount from 75 acres, and this is 
the point from which the matter 
must be considered, namely® in- 
creased returns from smallerarfeas. 


soils, 
vines, are yielding their maximum 


“duction, and phosphoric 
the general health and vitality of, 


ther to the less favored districts, 


where the bulk of the wine varie- 


Even in the for- 
it isa matter of 
the rich © 
robust | 


ties are grown. 
mer, however, 
doubt as to whether 
with their strong, 


of profit to the growers. We may 


-sum up the main elements which 


contribute to the fertility of the 
soil, and with which manuring is 
chiefly concerned, as 
phosphoric acid, potash, lime, and 
organic matter. The three former 
are largely consumed by the vine 
as essential to good growth 
fruit production, and the fourth 
one, lime, as a necessary food, but 
more particularly as a corrective 


to the physical nature of the soil. — 


In the greater part of the South | 
Australia vine-growing areas we 
may say that nitrogen is deficient, 
potash is fairly plentiful, and 
phosphoric acid is - 
heavy yields are to be maintained. 


Nitrogen is conducive to luxuriant — 


erowth, potash to heavy fruit pro- | 
acid to - 


the vine, and, it is said, to quality 
in wine. The latter element is 


taken up by the vines in much'less _ 
quantities than any of the others. 


— Deficiency of Organic Matter. — 


In the bulk of our vineyards 
organic matter is deficient, 
there is no doubt that the raising 
of the proportion of ‘humus in the 
soil will materially assist in over- 
coming other apparent deficiencies. 
In fact, it may be said that the 
auestion of increasing the 


ral run. of the vineyards is. of 
ereater importance than the avpli- 
cation of either phosphoric acid or 
sgie tee Apart from its actual 


chemical and physical effect as a_ 


soil constituent, the moisture-re- 
taining capacity of any soil is in 
direct ratio to the percentage of 
organie matter present. Therefore, 
if some efficient system of manur- 
ing can be practised whereby or- 
ganic matter is added in such a 
condition that it is readily incor- 
porated with the soil, apart from 


“even cabal of Rit hoe 
end the use of orga 
any description in a. dec 
can be recommended, an 
the best known Sources ¢ 
stable or farmyard ‘manure. 
commodity, however, “is _ available 
_ only 
therefore applicable only 
areas. 
“type of” stable manure is not 
are which readily decomposes i a 
ithe 
amount of moisture. Thus we find 
that” “the only practicable means of 
“applying organic matter. to. large” 
vineyards is by growing - special — 
crops within the rows and plough. 
ing them in as green ‘manure. For_ 
this purpose one or other of the ~ 
leguminous crops may. be chosen, 
‘that of greatest utility being peas, 
with vetches as second best. 
practice has several» points to re- | 
‘commend 
grown generally with a dressing of — 
artificial manure as superphosphate _ . 
‘or potash ; 


nitrogen, . 


and - 


gen through the agency of its ni- — 
trogen-gathering bacteria ; 
there is'a heavy. bulk of. 
which has the advantage of being — 


heavily 


deficient if Thus, it can readily be understood 


Insure Your Employees: 


and 


payers every class of— 


‘MARINE, 
propor-- 


tion of organic matter in the gene~ 


“4 "MOTOR CAR, & 


Fae! |e Sh apy asia ane 


: refuse 
ed | 


an 
in limited quantities, and 


to small 
In. addition, the — peenere 
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soil except -with a large” 


Ti his . 


it—First, the tefrop)4/4S4 


second, the crop en- 
riches the soil in atmosphere mitro- — 


third, 
precn 
into — the soil — 


matter ploughed ‘ 


charged with moisture. 
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Against Accident. 
vey TE es 


STANDARD 


“FIRE & MARINE. NARINE TNSURANCE 
CO., OF N.Z., pure 


FIRE ese 
(including hay stack and. crops), q 


PERSONAL “ACCIDENT & 
SICKNESS, 42> { reeked 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
PLATE GLASS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEE, | 


‘ wae) STOCK IN SURANCE. 
on application to, ? 
_. THE LOCAL AGENT, or 
_ HEAD OFFICE FOR S.A., 
44, Grenfell Street, 


HL W. POUNSETT, 


Be, 


Ribs 2 cwt. 


a 


crop. of ‘peas ploughed in 
‘ er these conditions represents 
“the equivalent of good farmyard 

ees 
itdtion it is in a form leading 
0 its: rapid decay, even in com- 
ively dry conditions, and 


~ 
ae 


— Green Manuring. — 


‘o ati of low rainfall this 
v practice “of green manu + should 
be of great importance in viticul- 
ture ee to this end } special pto- 
n might be made in. planting 
: vineyards to. lacilitate the 
passage of a tw o-horse seed and _ 
manure drill between ‘istiBher- rows. 


‘ 


*y) )Ror- established - vineyards , where 
this is not possible, an drill 
ent. down to suit requirements 


“should: prove « a profitable invest- 
1 ‘The general practice is to 


~~ ment. 
ey x4 2 bushels of field peas with 


_ super Poe ee the 
tent im 


As an additional recom- 


4 a piety becomes available as 
os ieee? 


T HE 


¢ 


GARDEN 


A 
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of unsuitable conditions, the man- 
ner in which ‘these vines retain 
their leaves when other portions of 
the vineyard are bare is a_ sure 


evidence. of the benefit beimg de 
rived by them [from the oryanic 
matter. Although it is ditheult 


to gauge results as to [ruit-pearing 
under such conditions, it can saiely 


‘be said that the cropping of these 


since preen 
One, of the 
convincing 


vines has improved 

manuring was started. 
most consistent and 

tests of green manuring 
ried out at Albury, New South 
Wales, by Mr. lL. Frere. In addi- 
tion, a series of experiments. with 
other manures were carried out for 
a number of years, but results did 


not justily their continuation when 
set beside those of the green man-” 


Ure uplots,,)<At,\the )outset, the 
growth of vines . was weak, and 
vields had fallen as low as_ 100 
gallons to the acre. After some 
years of green manuring the 
“growth of the vines. became so 


‘ 


acre. In heavy soils 

lime the use of 2 cwt. ‘or 3. cwt. 
‘or sum can be recommended 

ae or else % cwt. of potassic - manure... 


Leas 


a Generally the use of gympsun: is 


‘sufficient, as its action is to free 
the natural. potash salts in such a 


i soil and make them available to 


the} plants. Much depends upon 
the time of sowing, and » generally 

speaking g, this should be done be- 
_ fore the autumn rains set in. This 


Te represents a, period when there is 


~ not a. “great deal doing in the vine- 
yards, | and, in addition, the seed 
i is In the “ground early to sermin- 
aon as soon as the soil becomes 

‘moist enough. Asia preparation, 
thorough searifyi ing is all ‘that is 
necessary, owing to the fact that 
the soil should be in good order 
from the summer ‘cultivation. Tf: 
z rood “conditions prevail. the crop 
should be ready to plou in’ ‘by 
the end of. July or early’ in Aue 
r It is generally — recovnised 


Ss when the peas are in 
" Me. if ‘thought Dax isable, 
it may he better to: anticipate this 


“Time should. be: allowed 
reen matter to ‘rot before 
ain thas gone; but, owine 
succulent nature of the 
ploughing can be deferred 
fairly late in’ most seasons. 
One of the first evidences of the 
bene cial effect to be ee ed from 
9 anuring is the manner in 
which cannot fail to increase 
their vitality. For several years 
vast peas have been sown on a 
portion of the college Vineyard in 
il of a light limestone nature 
pai S paarece d oy un- 
g: In spite 


"toy suit special — citcum-: 


- vines had risen from 
to the 


strong that it was considered ad- 
visable to discontinue the, experi- 
ment for the time being. In the 
meantime, the yields from these 
100 6gallons 
acre until they reached 
from 400 gallons ‘te 500 gallons, 
and i in one instance 600 gallons per 
acte was reached. 


(To be Continued). © 


Treatment of Fruit Trees. 


¥. 


the 
and 


— Convenience. 


Trees which branch near 
ground are; most quickly 
cheaply handled in all the — opera- 
tions of pruning, spraying, fruit 
thinning, and picking. Low trees, 


‘with obliquely rising branches, are 


est time to- plough the: 


rismae 


more easily cultivated than any 


form with horizontal branches un- | 


less the head is carried so 
that the teams pass easily under 
the tree. To do this, sacrifices all 
the other conveniences and econo- 
mies which actually determine pro- 


high 


fit, amd is really out of the ques-_ 


iG from a commercial poi int of 
View. ; 
— Health and Strength, — 


‘It is imperative in most parts 


of this State that the sunshine be 


not allowed to touch the bark 
during the heat of the day. This 
protection is secured even for 


young trees by low branching. The 
low . tree, with properly spaced 
Branches, attains superior strength 
y 
short ; growth between branches, 
and by its strong, stiff, obliquely- 
growth, sustains weight 


was Car- | 


-lower the heat, 


virtue of thick, strongly-knit- 
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which brings horizontal branches 
to the ground, and thus eyen high- 
headed trees are liable to ¢continu- 
ally increasing ititerference with 
cultivation, and the desperate 
grower has to raise the head of 
his tree higher in the air, and fur- 
ther. above the profit lime, while 
at the same time tie renders it 
more liable to ,sunburn, to bark- 
binding, and to unthrift, by fore- 
ing, the sap to flow an unnecessary 
distance, and through wood and 
bark which impede “its movement. 
Besides, a low tree escapes stress 


by strong winds which a high tree 
invites, and at the same time is 
less able to withstand. Prunin« 
for health and strength of the 
tree also includes the removal of 
unthrifty or diseased parts, which 
are not only an encumbrance to 
ithe tree, but may communicate to 
other parts the cause of their ill 
condition. 

— Heat and Light. 


The maintenance of strong-bear- 
ing wood in the lower part of the 
tree is conditional upon the proper 
pruning of the top of the tree. 
How far the upper levels or the 
shade layer of tree can be safely 
opened depends upon the local cli-| 
mate -in each fruit region. The 
rule must be: the higher the sum- 
mer heat, the denser the tree; the 
the thinner the 
tree; but everywhere the’ proper 
condition of openness must be 
constantly in view in pruning. 
Not alone must this be done to 
maintain thrifty growth below, but 
it is also essential to the best 
growth and ripening of the fruit 


‘in the lower and interior parts of 


the tree. Fruit inferior in _ size, 
colour and quality results in part 
from lack of pruning to regulate 
the admission of light and heat— 
sometimes one, sometimes both— 
to the shaded portion of the tree. 

— Bearing Wood. — 

Good fruit develops on good 
bearing wood, and good bearing 
wood is the product of proper de- 
grees of light and heat, as has 
just been urged ; but bearing wood 
in the case of some fruits is new 
wood, and the reduction of old 
wood for the purpose of forcing 
the growth of new wood must be 
constantly in mind. Renewal is 
more or less a consideration with 
all trees, and especially the secur- 
ing of strong new wood. This is 
a point upon which close study of 
the bearing tree will yield most 


satisfactory-suggestions. The size 
of fruit, ‘providing the’ tree is 
healthy ‘and vigorous, depends 


upon the character and amount of 
bearing wood which the tree is al- 
lowed to carry. 
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Farm Noted! There is probably no kind of 
cross in horse-breeding in which 
Durie - the. ceptuny > Sneeehas there are greater possibilities in- 


elapsed since Robert Bakewell, the 
pioneer of scientific breeding, beoan 
his work, great improvements hava 
been wrought, and even during the 
last three decades the changes 1n 
type have been very great as pic- 
tures of domestic animals of ‘all 
kinds show. In 1775 animals were 
slab-sided, Liture, rangy 
leggy, unbalanced, and had too 
much offal consistent with econo- 
my; now. reverse conditions are 
frequently found, and the demand 
is making the number larger each 
year. 


Every observing stock breeder 
must have noticed the strong vi- 
tality of the scrub animal, which 
is raised under conditions entirely 
opposite to those which obtain in 
raising stud stock. The former is 


often on the brink of starvation, 
while the latter scarcely ever 
knows the feeling of hunger. The 


strong vitality of the scrub cattle 
has led some stock owners, parti 
cularly in America, to advocate 
their use:in breeding, and on many 
occasions the razor-back pig has 
been employed to give vigour to 
the highly-nurtured domestic ani- 
mal, but the desired results—vitali- 
ty and fertilitv—might, no doubt, 
be obtained without employing an 


animal so full of defects, from a 
breeder’s point of view. 

A remarkable jump by a’ nine- 
months-old colt, got by a tho- 


roughbred out of a hunter mare, lis 


told. The colt was in a field with 
his dam, when the groom in charge 
came and took the mare’ awav. 


shuttine the youngster in the field. 
The colt began to grow restless 
when he saw his mother disappear- 
ing, and, after galloping once 
round the field, went straight for 
the stone wall which surrounded 
‘t, and cleared it without touch- 
ing. The place where he jumped 
was afterwards measured and 
found to be 5ft. 7im. from the 
ground to the coping. 


jread was once a common food 
for horses in England, and is still 
used in some parts of Europe. 
It is made in long loaves, from 
third-class rye flour ; they are 
baked as hard as a brick, and are 
perfectly dry, the people holding 
that dry bread is more dieestible 
and also keeps longer. T'wo pounds 
of this rye bread is considered 
equal to about alb. of oats. 


herent than that between the 
and the horse. ‘he presence of a 
dash of pony blood is admittedly 
always found to be in every way 
advantageous in a hunter, impart- 
ing, as it does, an increased degree 
Ot stoutness and stamina, while it. 
also tends to promote soundness, 
ponies notoriously being much 
sounder, as a whole, than the 
horse breeds, and especially so as~ 
regards the wind. Thus roaring 
is*practically unknown in them. 


Indigestion in horses, like the 
same trouble in the human bein 
is very common, and productive 
of a multitude of ills and arfflic- 
tions. Treating indigestion in the 
four-legged animal is about the 
same as trying to cure dyspepsia 
in the human being. The more one 
uses drugs, as a rule, the greater 
the need. ‘The logical course in 
both instances is to endeavour to 
discover the causes, and the rest 
is easy. 


Often there are four or more 


types In even a small herd ior flock | 


raised by one man: with no defi- 
nite;type at all. 
dent that the average stockman 
does not know what he is breeding 
for. Where men breed toward a 
definite market type they are sure 
to make more money and make it 
quicker. 


It is of the utmost importaice © 


to keep strictly in mind the object 
for which animals are bred, and 
hold strictly to that end, Any de- 
viation is sure to result in a vari- 
ation more or less valuless, and 
thus to be a step in the wrone di- 
rection. _What has. already been 
accomplished is only an index .of 
what can be done. 


The Rambouillet merino orivinat- 
ed from.a flock of over three hun- 


dred Spanish sheep selected from 
the finest flocks of Spain in 1786. 


This flock was placed upon a pub- 
lic farm for the improvement of 
stock at Rambouillet, near Paris. 


In the selection from various 
sources it appears that the flock 
was of a very mixed character, 


but, by careful breeding through a 
course of years, the differences be- 
came merged into a breed of sheep 
which in the opinion of its French 
owners Surpassed its ancestors. It 
was in the increased size of the 


It is thus evi- © 


_ with making the most of» their 
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we continue “aiegink ith forks 
when you cai secure the Hoover 
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labor and aching backs but Dig 
your Potatoes without damage? 
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SOLE IMPORTERS, 


carcass and weight of the fleece 
that this improvement was. whieny 
if not wholly made. IE f 


America fig. grown wheat on an 
8in. rainfall, Australia has grown 
wheat on a 5in. rainfall, but in 
South Africa they have grown a 
rainless wheat. That is to say, 
that at Licttenburg, which is in 
the dry zone of the ‘Transvaal, 
they have grown a wheat without a 
single drop of rain falling upon it - 
from gseed-time until harvest. This 
is the Durum wheat, Apulia, which 
was originally introduced from: the 
dry belt of Italy. 


‘The ‘credited id 


Americans are 
farm products in the feeding of 
stock, but it will come as a sur- 
prise to readers to learn that 
where cattle are fattened on grain 
in small fattening yards, pigs are 
regularly, utilized to eat up the 
unconsumed grain in the droppi 
of the cattle. A bulletin issued 
by the Ohio Agricultural Benes b 
ment Station states that of forty- 
five Ohio cattle-feeders a number. 
used no other food for their hogs 
than the undigested grain in the. 
cattle droppings. In some experi- 
ments carried out by the Experi- 
ment Station four hogs were put 
in pens in which seven steers were 
being fattened, and it is stated 


that there were not sufficient pigs 


to eat up all the grain that passed 


te ee 


thi ough vie steers. In the experi- 
ments the average gains per day 
of pigs feeding only on the grain 
from the droppings were .81 Jb., 
‘1.19 b., .92 Ib., and “99 Ib. 


g on pedigree without re- 
ard to” Shea is like building a 
house without the assistance of 
a rchitecture. LA successtul breeder 
ol Jersey cows has said that a 
‘large proportion of the men who 
breed cattle are not breeders} they 
simply mate cattle, that is all. No 
‘man should enter upon the work 
of breeding who does not have a 
clear idea of the type and form of 
the animal he wants to produce 
fixed in his mind, and thus — breed 
| to a purpose. ‘ 


Re The greatest loss, pane, in 
the manure made on a farm is 
from the loss of liquid voided by 
the animals when tied up in their 
sheds, and which is allowed to run 


waste down — drains- and into 
4 ditches. It has been; calculated 
that I,o00 gallons of cows’ urine 


Bon would have the same beneficial ef- 


- fect on a-crop as would be ob- 


_ tained from the* application of 2 
3 ewt. of the best Peruvian guano. 


In feeding horses there - 
ey rule to be laid 


“as. to 
‘down, 


food. ahlualdy: or dusty hay must 
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never be given. 
clean and sweet. 
for young horses. 


Grain must be 
Peas are good 


Mouldy spots in silage are in- 
variably due to air which gets into 
the silage through the walls of the 


silo, or at the time of filling. ‘The 
remedy is to make the walls’ of 


the silo absolutely air-tight, or to 
exercise more care in filling the 
silo; that is, better tramping and 
packing. It may be said _ that, 
when maize is put up too dry, it 
is apt to produce mouldy silave. 

A poor sow is in no condition 
to make a large litter of pigs. Of 
course the sow should not be over 
fat, and she is not likely to be 
over fat if she has plenty of green- 
feed. 


* The need for lime in your soil 
may be determined by the growth 
of clover. So long as clover grows 
luxuriantly lime is not. required, 
but when clover fails to grow on 
well-matured land, dying out the 
second season, lime should be add- 
ed. Lime should always be pre 
ceded and followed by liberal man- 
uring, for lime used alone, while it 
may stimulate the land to extra 
production for a year or two will 
in the end produce greater exhaus- 
tion. By alternating lime with 


except as to the quality of the -™manure the land will be kept in a 


healthy condition, and will steadi- 
ly increase in fertility. 


Preserving the female progeny of 
the most valuable cows is one of 
the fundamental and essential ele- 
ments of the most profitable dairy- 
ing. That it is not more general- 
ly done is one of the vital defects 
in our dairying, and one largely 
responsible for the poor or ordin- 
ary results so often obtained on 
our dairy farms. 


The annoyance caused by flies to 
horses out at grass is capable of 
developing into serious trouble. if 
the animals happen to have an 
open wound about them. Any sore 
place of the kind will attract the 
attention of the insects; who will 
probably create a Gery bad place, 
if not kept off it. Naturally, the 
most obvious course of treatment 
is to bring the horse in and then 
to apply a dressing in such a man- 
ner that the flies cannot reach the 
to cover up the 
wound ; but, if this be not possi- 
ble, a " dressing of iodoform will 
probably keep the insects off, as 
they dislike the smell. 


It is not by any means certain 
give animals 
credit for having delicate discrim- 
ination in sound. Horses, cattle, 
sheep, pigs, dogs pre-eninently, 


‘in 
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and poultry know the footstep of 
of any chance stranger. In a farm-’ 
house composed of a dozen or more 
individuals a collie half sleeping at 
the kitchen fireside does not stir 
when one of his own select commu- 
nity is trampling over cobble 
stones or thumping with heavy 


‘steps anywhere outside; but let a 


stranger come along, and the doz- 
ing critic is up at once with 
alarmed or ‘‘ ollicial’’ bark. ‘The 
nicety displayed by some dogs in 
this respect is sometimes entitled 
to be classed as phenomenal. 


A generation ago many a man 


‘went into farming because it was 


said to be the one occupation 
which did not need any prelimin- 
ary training. To-day, however, the 
successful tiller of the soil must 
come up to his calling fully 
equipped, as the curious fact has 
developed that the calling in which 
the unlettered and untrained man 
was once supposed to have as good 
a chance as the educated one is 
now the calling in which wide and 
varied knowledge is as imperative 
as in almost every other known 
among men. 


Some farmers are tempted to 
buy cheap seed. Poor-quality seed | 
is never cheap ; it is usually full of 
impurities, such as stalks, broken 
seeds, chaff, particles of soil, and 
foreign seeds, often weeds, many 
of which may be noxious. 


Most people thnk that a fly is 
a fly and that there is no differ- 
ence between a house fly and a 
horse fly. The house fly is a 


dreadful villain but there is some- 


‘thing to be said in his favour and 
that is that he or she _ never 
stings. The horse fly does. ‘The 
former only has a soft, rubber-like 
mouth for sucking up morsals of 
of food whilst the horse fly has a 
sharp-pointed lance concealed with- 
his proboscis by which he 
pierces the skin and then gaily 


proceeds to suck the blood. 


It is a matter for regret that as 
much attention is not given by 
maize-growers to the selection of 
good varieties and to the improve- 
ment of seed as is given by their 
wheat-growing brethren. A good 
opening for enterprising men exists 
in this direction provided the pro- 
per: course is followed. Demand can 


only be created by supplying seed 


of high quality. No market for 
‘seed maize will ever be ereated if 
seed that is of a mixed chararter 
and 1ttle better than feed corn 
is supplied. Confidence in a seed- 


-supplier is only to be secured by 


the high quality; and especially the 
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purity, of the ancestry of the pur- 
chased seed, whether for grain or 
fodder properties. 


Ostrich farming is an infant in- 
dustry but the business is steadily 
developing. The value of the 
feathers depends on the Jjondon 
market. When an acre of lucerne 
will furnish a home for two to 
four ostriches, with food enough to 
maintain them ; when an ostrich 
will yield annual 1% th. of fea- 
thers, with an average vafue of 
£4 4/- per tb., and from thirty- 
six to ninety eggs, which may be 
hatched out or used for food at 
the rate of 3% Ib. per egg, readers 
may be left to decide for them- 
selves as to the profitableness of 
the industry. 


OO 


Lambswool. 


The question of lambswool is 
one that is worth considering, for 
on every station and farm lambs 
are always welcome, providing 
there is no drought. One wonders 
why lambswool is not so plentiful 
as it used to be, and no doubt the 
high shearing rates now current 


in Australia, and the tendency to 
allow young sheep to run on a full 
twelve months as hoggets, are two 
reasons why there is a scarcity of 
special class of merino pro- 


this 
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duce. It is not my intention to 
say one word about lambs being 
shorn, or to advice in any direc. 
tion, local circumstances no doubt 
deciding the actions of all sheep-— 
owners as to shearing young sheep 
or letting them run on to 
year’s growth. But in lambswool 


@ full)’ 


we have a very usetul commodity, 


and it will be a pity if sutlicient is 
not produced to meet the wants of 
manufacturers. Lambs are lambs, 


and when all is said and done the yates gee ‘frequently rather short, 


fleece from these young sheep can- 
not be replaced by either hogget, 
wether, or eweswool. 
be the very nature of the produce 
from these firstlings of the 
to give results in 
which cannot. be got 
other source, and this 
known by the trade. If. 
note is 
they will see that the 
lambs is Very springy, the fibre is 
so full of lite and vitality, that it 
cannot be kept down and made to 
lie like wool from older-grown | 
sheep ; there is a special curl and 
wrinkle—all these being features 
which are turned to good account 
by manufacturers. 


manufacture 
from any 
is well 


Then, again, lambs are always 
beautifully soft and kind in handle, 
and on that account they have 
come into much favour for making — 
all classes of. under-garments. 
People with a tender skin will find 
in the, finest 
vests and pants fabrics which suit 


them admirably, and the fact is 


It seems to 


flock 


/ 


quality of all wool 


‘large quantities finds ‘that lu re 


well to try to, have the wool in as. 


careful _ 
made by sheep-breeders, — 
wool trom: 


noteworthy that the high prices | 


paid in Tondon last year were for 
the pick of West Victorian ° 
bought for this purpose. 


One never sees the “high prices 
made for the lambs grown in New 
South Wales that we do for the 
lambs grown in Victoria and 
here the latter undoubtedly score. 


lambs . 


Naturally there is a cause for this, 


Colour 
an important. characteristic in 


and it is not far to seek. 
is 


~ able of doing, and how. much 


lambswool, and this is one of the 


slight weaknesses connected with 
the lambs grown in the Premier 
State. I don’t profess to ‘explain 
the reason, but the fact is never- 
theless a stubborn one that there 
is never that brightness, lustre, 
and excellent white colour about — 
New South Wales lambs that there 
is about the lambs from Victoria. 
As a tule, they are more a yellow- 
white, and when they come into 
the ‘woven piece there is an alto- — 
gether different appearance to the 
pieces made from Victorian lambs. 


This is an important feature, par-_ 


ticularly in the wollen trade, where. 
the biggest weight of lambs 


is” 


the most universal use, 


time it is more than likely’ that — 


“consumed. Ne: pose Bren 
well, which ‘also _ consumes we! 


Bind. appearance is a valuable p 
“perty, and nobody likes + ding 
yellow shades of white. “W. 

lambs are shorn, it would | be a 


good condition and as attractive 
as possible, and the» fewer burrs: 
there are the better. | “S ate ike, 


Then the lambs. of ‘New ‘South | 


and ‘this makes. against - them _ 
“realizing | big: prices. Why — this — 
should be so I am at a. loss to 
know, but there is no doubt but © 
that a decent length of staple is a_ 
decided advantage, and — ‘lambs — 
should never be ~ (shora” Noa are . 
very short. 7 


* Nak 


‘Then careful sorting of. the jdeabe's 7 
is an important thing to do. I - 
have frequently seen lambs Bee in | 
London which might easily have © 
realized 1d, to 2d. per Ib. more if — 
they had been better classed. It 
is no difficult job making firsts, — 
_ seconds, and thirds, paying - due re~ | 
‘gard to length and condition. To — 
growers I would say, do not mix. 
all classes and sorts” together.” 
This is very bad, requiring far © 
“more sorting alterwards than. it 1 
does’ when the lambs are shorn A 
upon the station.—Elder’s Review. 
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vs “The Shorthorn, ii says. a aly a 
aw i authority, “is one of the 
“most useful animals of the cattle — 
kind. And perhaps the breed is” in 
while for 
dairying purposes it has . come _— 
more into favour. At the same ‘ia 


the average Shorthorn man does’ | 
not realize what his cow is © ieee a 
she © 
may be improved. The average 
yield of milk of all cows of » the a 
United Kingdom is_ put. at — 450, 
‘gallons per head per annum ; an 
ordinary good dairy cow will run 
to over 600 where the cows are 
milked for, say, Io months, ‘The 
British, Dairy Farmers’ Associatti 
‘some years ago fixed 850 for ¢ 
registered Shorthorn, | and it — 
said that one of the agricultur all 
colleges has graded its herd 
Shorthorns to 1,000 gallons” p - 
‘head per annum, It. has- been 
common experience to come. across — 
individual cows of various ores 
which gave much more even un 
this high figure, so that oe the 


Ni 


Ct ee 
an esults one ean jadi of the pos- 
—— stbil ities of our animals and their 
_ capabilities for development. We 
} pare: pretty well assured now that 

; ding we cannot control the 

ity of the milk, though we 
- influence the quantity, and 
. soy good feeding will thus pro- 
~ duce more milk. On the other 
hand, feeding cannot be carried 
beyond ‘a certain point in the way 
c of developing the milk yield, while 
the poor-yielding cow may need as 
much food as a better one. ‘These 
fipeeee gallon cows probably do 
require more food or attention 
ahs the 500-gallon ones, so, that 
; py we. come | back to the poi that 
’ the power to yield a. large. supply 
of milk is constitutional, and that 
Bh development of this power can 
Re only be brought about by select- 
BA their progeny to carry on the 
power to the next generation, and 
shag the same, if possible, 


“Goats to Protect | Sheep. 


% 


The practice of allot a few 
_ buck goats to run with sheep, as 
some protection against dogs, is, 
at is said, becoming increasingly 
~ common in America; but there is 
i: not ‘unanimity of opinion regarding 
the desirability of the practice. 
_ There is practically no danger of 


Cit eae eee oe a) 


SRG eer ce 


a ‘sheep or goats crossbreeding, as 
_ they belong to different genera. 
For 50 years or more Angoras | have) 
on have running with sheep in that 
be country, and to some extent in 
this, with scarcely a suggestion of 
Q any ‘such crossing occurring. In 


very rate cases, hybrid progeny has 


BS been alleged; but it is usually 
ee _ found, upon investigation, to be 
ig but a rumor. I have seen 
an illustration of such an alleged 


i: cross, Says a writer in the “Rural 
_ New Yorker,” but about all agree 
that that danger 1s ‘virtually nil. 

— One of our first importers of An- 
Rg gora goats, made determined ex- 


a cross between the ‘goat and the 
a - sheep, and failed in every” instance. 
1e question before us, then, is, 
will a few bucks hee ‘to protect 
sheep | from. dogs? I bélieve they 
it bead if they are well-trained, horn- 
— ed goats, and if the ‘number of 
Bear them be limited to not more than 
eg If there are ee many, 
they are likely to flock by them- 
selves ; whereas, if. there ate but 
‘few, they incline to stay with the 
A ‘ But there is. involved the 
question of the rams fighting the 
i ccs: a ake as a strange queen 


ing the good animals, and keeping 


with all her might. 


_ petiments, in the hope of obtaining 
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bee put abruptly into a hive will 
meet with death, so a gentle, and 
especially a young buck will occa- 
sionally meet death by being sud- 
denly placed with sheep and rams. 

A buck goat of vigorous build 
and mature age, bearing horns, will 
usually make a _ strong fight 
against a dog; and, while we are 
constantly hearing of injury to 
sheep by dogs, we rarely hear of 
injury to flocks of goats by dogs. 
A male goat is naturally pugnaci- 


ous, and may usually, if well 
trained, be expected to vanquish 
the ordinary straggling dog. But 


much depends upon the training the 
buck gets. A well-known breeder 
of Angora goats, once wrote as 
follows : 


It is quite amusing to see the 
courage of the doe when she pro- 
tects her young kid from a dog, 
or hog, or flock of buzzards. Two 
of my neighbors’ dogs got in the 
habit of killing my kids, and one 
doe protected ‘her kid quite a while 
from the two large vicious dogs, 
until the neighbor caught one of 
the dogs and gave him a good 
whipping, when the goat assisted 
in this work by butting the dog 
You should 
train the goats to be brave by 
taking your dogs into the goat 
pen with you, and, in case the dog 
refises to run from a brave goat, 
scold the dog to make the goat 
think that she whipped him. If 
you had a tame wolf trained in 
that way you could train your 
voats to fight wolves. 


Some breeders state positively 
that the goats are as cowardly as 
sheep, and just as liable to be at- 
tacked by dogs; while others cite 
instances where dogs have actually 


been driven off. No doubt both 
statements represent the .experi- 
ences of respective breeders: It is 


a fact that one or two bucks will 
serve to protect a flock of sheep, 
if they are trained to attack dogs. 
The practice of keeping a few 


male goats with the sheep, as a 


protection against dogs, is) becom- 
ins increasingly and warrantably 
common. Hornless goats bring a 
higher price in the market than 
horned goats, but this preference 
is all a mistake, and against na- 
ture. 


—_——————_@—__——_- 


Goud handling does not consist 
in breaking horses of bad habits. 
The height af the art is in antici- 
pating a bad desire, and in des- 
troying the desire before it takes 
more definite shape in action. 
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The Hereford. 


The chief points (says the Iv? 
Stock Journal) to be looked for on 
a good Hereford are, first, that 
the colour should be a distinct red, 
not too dark or too light ; white 
face and mane, also white breast 
and belly, and white legs as far as 
the knee and hock, sometimes run. 
ning up the flank. The bull should 
have a good masculine head, not 
too long, broad between the eyes, 
which latter should be large and 
prominent, with a mild look, de- 
noting docility of temper; the 
horn should be of moderate length, 
springing straight from the head. 


The cow’s head should be much the 


same, but finer, and her horns 
should have a mane, and turn up- 
wards slightly ; they should be in 
both cases of a waxy white. 
although they are occasionally 
found tipped with black; the nose 
should be of a pure-white or flesh- 


colour. ‘The bull should have a 
good rise of crest, deep sloping 
shoulders, well-developed brisket, 


straight back, and belly line, wide 
loin, good springing ribs, moder- 
ately broad hips, tail well set on, 
and falling in a plumb line to the 
hocks. The hind quarters should 
be long from the hip downwards ; 

the thighs, which are a very im- 
portant point, should be large and 
full, showing plenty of width 
across when you stand behind, and 
they should be well meated to the 
hocks. The test of touch is diffi- 
cult to describe, and jcan only be 
learnt by practice. 
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Like Begits Like. 


If the law, that like produces 
hike, were a wholly infallible one, 
we could get no improvement in 
farm animals through breeding, be- 
cause offspring could mever be 
better than their parents. We find, 
however, that there is frequently a | 
tendency in young animals to differ 
from their parents. Some will be 
better than their parents © and 
some will be inferior to them. 
Then, according to our law that 
live produces like, by mating 
young animal together that are 
better than their parents, we get 
offspring of the same character, 
and consequently, get improvement 
in the herd. Care must be taken 
not to mate the offspring that are 
deficient in some respects to their 
parents because the tendency is 


that they will produce young live 


40 


themselves, and consequently we 
have degeneration rather than im- 
provement. Therefore, the ani- 
mal that varies from its parents 
in the right direction varies to- 
wards improvement, and is a 
particularly, valuable animal to 
breed from. 


In this connection proper care 
and feeding will do much toward 
improviog live stock. It ‘is im- 
possible to make a good animal 
out of a scrub by the best of care 
and feed, but it 1s possible to make 
a scrub out of a good animal by 
neglect, lack of sufficient care and 
proper feed. . 


In the improvement of farm ani. 
mals, it is essential that the breed- 
er realise the value of good feed- 
ing. Marked improvement cannot 
be effected by good breeding alone, 
nor cannot be effected by good 
feeding alone, but the two must go 
together if the most rapid im- 
provement is to be secured. 


——_———_>—_—___—“—_ 
Rat Killing. - 


eal 


A cat _that is fed all it needs is 
a nuisance except for those who 
want a lazy pet. A hungry cat 
kept at the barn and fed nothing 
but a little warm milk is the best 
rat-trap we know of, writes the 
“Rural New Yorker.’ Care should 
be taken to plug up rat holes or 
scatter broken glass in them. Ol 
course a new barn can be made 
nearly rat-proof by the use of 
concrete. Next to a cat we con- 
sider a rat or Scotch terrier dog 


best. When they are trained pro- 
perly they make fierce hunters. 
Ferrets are useful in some situa- 


tions and where the farmer knows 
how to handle them. We have 
caught a number of rats in steel 
traps, but they may bite off a 
foot and escape. A large wire 
trap that catches them alive is 
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useful. So is a barrel trap with 
a tilting top which lets a rat 
down into water. As for poison, 
we have used a paste of phosphor- 
us smeared on bread. ‘The rats 
and mice leave the house after 
tasting this stuff, apparently going 
after water. We should depend on 
cats or a rat terrier at the barn 
and this rat paste in the house. 


——_—_—_o——_____ 
Green Fodder for Pigs’ 


There seems to be no good rea- 
son why green forage crops should 
not be considered pig’s food. Ex- 
periment has shown that if cut 
young enough, such home-grown 
food, is pretty well digested, al- 
though fibrous. food ‘generally is 
not best suited to the economy o 
the pig. - 

Moreover, it seems to pay well 
in America, where this method is 
in vogue, and many kinds of green 
crops are there laid under contri- 
bution. Recent experiment at the 
Missouri Experimental Station) 


has, in fact, shown that a greater’ 


profit attends this kind of feeding 
than a corn diet, and this to the 
extent of 20 to 30 per cent. of the 
relative costs of the two methods 
of feeding. 

A large number of forage plants 
were used, and all of them can be 
used in this country also, though 
our system) of pig-feeding would 
not. compare exactly with the 
“heavy grain feeding’ method of 
the States, with which forage is 
compared. 


Iuicerne and red clover comes out 
best, lucerne leading, and rape 
being third. Beans, frye, peas, 
etc., were not so successful. It ap- 
pears that the best returns are not 
to be got without some dry food 
in addition—2 tb. of maize _ per 
day for each 100 tb. live weight. 
These, however, do not seem to 
be out of the way, as the gain in 
weight per acre was 1,310 Ib., some 
4,000 Ib. of maize being fed. If 
we take the lucerne at ten tons 
per acre, this would not give a 
return of 1 tb. of pork to 5 Ib. 
of dry matter in the total food. 


With clover little or no dry food 
is required during blooming time, 
as the heads give a_ satisfactory 
growing food, though as much as 
3 to 5 lh. of grain may be used. 
Over 1,000 lb. live weight increase 
was made, however, with about 
three-quarters of the amount of 
maize used with lucerne. Store 
pigs of 50 to 70 lb. weight were 
used.—Exchange. 
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‘Mrs. AGNES MINCHIN writes: 


CLEMENTS 
TONG 


‘* Was like the Olive Leaf to 
me. It gave me hope, it 
gave me strength. It made 

my blood richer and purer. — 
} can only thank your 
great medicine for that 
splendid blessing, health.’ 


Here is the letter in full. Read it: 


Frederick Street, 
Riverton, S.A., 17/10/12. 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


“Twelve months ago | suffered 
with a bad form of liver complaint, 
that made my life a misery. Life - 
was a burden, not a pleasure. | 
had bilious headaches and sickness, 
and a feeling like sea-sickness, and — 
was as uSeless as a Sailor on a 
rough voyage. H 

“ CLEMENTS TONIC WAS LIKE 
THE OLIVE LEAF TO ME, it gave me 
hope, it gave me health. My liver and 
digestion became perfect, and | have 
not been troubled since with the bad 
attacks of sickness. The medicine — 
improved my blood, it became richer ~ 
and purer. | took five bottles of » 
CLEMENTS TONIC, and this last six 
months | have enjoyed the best of 
health. | CAN NOW EAT AND SLEEP 
WELL, AND ENJOY LIFE, 1 CAN 
ONLY THANK YOUR SPLENDID 
MEDICINE FOR THAT GREAT 
BLESSING — HEALTH. Rane: 


(Signed) Mrs, AGNES MINCHIN.” 


Many causes contribute to serious 
periods of ill-health in women—and 
overwork in, the home, cares of 
motherhood, climaticchanges heredi- — 
tary weaknesses, and functional ail- 
ments are a few of them. No woman, 
whether married or single, should be 
without CLEMENTS TONIC, It 
gives strength, and itis always handy 
to get from the Chemist or Storc- — 
keeper. Get it, and have Health. 


The man who cannot milk with-~ 
out abusing cows has no right in 
the cow-stable. Harsh treatment 
of any kind will result in’ a  de- 


creased yield, and if lonm practised 


will permanently injure the cow as 
a milking-machine. Pt 
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 Dorsert Horne Sheep n 
oS Australia. 


By HL S. Major, Assistant to the 


Sheep and Wool Expert, Agricul- 


ns ‘tural Gazette of N.S.W. 


— Origin of the. Breed. — 


Tike most of the domesticated 
breeds of sheep which are popular 
at the present time, the exact 
origin of the Dorset Horn is un- 
known. It is claimed that the 
breed is absolutely pure, and its 
history dates back for several cen- 
eres: 


In ‘Modern Sheep : Breeds and 
_ Management,” by “Shepherd Boy,” 
appears the following :—‘ The Dor- 
set Horn is one of. “the oldest. of 
the English mutton breeds. As its 
name implies, it originated in Dor- 
setshire a very long time ago— 


some writers claiming 2,000 years. 


_ This breed is also found in large 
numbers in the adjoining county ‘of 
Somersetshire, where it is highly 


- esteetned as an early lamb raiser, 


ed 


very small horns, 


a clean-faced Merino 


and to it the Christmas and Kas- 
ter ‘hot-house’ lamb markets owe 
much for the wonderful pesy 
ae it supplies.” 


— Points of the Dorset Horn 


The? adult ram is very massive 
in build, and the bone throughout 
is heavy. The head is large, and 
shows great depth of 


zle. The horns are very massive, 
deeply corrugated, and turn spiral- 
ly outwards. The . ewes possess 
half-moon in 
shape. The lips are unusually 
thick, and the ears, muzzle, and 
skins: vety pink in colour. There 
is: ‘a striking likeness between the 
head of a Dorset ram and that of 
ram, which 
would suggest some remote con- 
nection between these two breeds. 


" The chest of the Dorset is very 
wide and deep ; the brisket is pro- 
minent and fleshy, and forces the 
_ front legs and shoulders very wide 


jaw and. 
breadth across the nose and muz- 


‘very attractivelooking sheep, 
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apart, thus giving the animal great 
thickness ‘through the heart.’’ 
In this latter respect the breed 
has few equals. ‘The wither is well 
formed and flat; the top and bot- 


tom lines resemble those of the 
Romney Marsh. 
The rump is well rounded; and 


on the limbs, both fore and hind, 
the flesh is carried well down to 
the knees and hocks. ‘The feet are 
strong and large; the hoofs are of 
a clear honey colour. The face and 


lower limbs are covered with 
short white hairs. 
— The Wool. — 
In keeping with its early de 
velopment and propensity to fat- 


ten, the Dorset is a poor wool-pro- 
ducer, and the best feature of its 
fleece is its pure white colour when 
washed. The body wool of South- 
downs and Shropshires is a dull 
white in comparison, and the black 
points are a source of trouble to 
the fellmonger and wool sorter. 
The Dorset ram cuts a fleece 
weiching between 7 and 9 th., and 
is' very lightly covered on the 
head, belly, and legs. In texture 
the wool resembles that of the 
black-faced Down breeds. It is 
short, harsh in handle, and defici- 
ent in character. Its suality would 
vary between 50’s and 56’s counts. 


— General Characteristics of the 
Breed. — 
7 
The Dorset Horn is essentially 
a mutton breed, and should al- 


ways be farmed as such. 


It readily adapts itself to the 
various conditions of climate and 
pasture. The ‘breed possesses 


many points in common with both 
the British Longwood and Down 
breeds. It is probably the quick- 
est maturing sheep in the world. 
As two _tooths the MDorsets are 
but 
they loose their. good appearance 
more rapidly than most breeds ; 
nevertheless, they retain their vi- 
tality, and the rams are very pre- 
potent. The ewes are good milk- 
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producers, and can mother twins 
with ease. 

— The Flock at the Wagga Ex- 


Experiment Farm. — 

The present flock of pure-bred 
stock was not formed till 1910, 
when the Department purchased 18 
ewes and 5 rams at the dispersal 
sale of the stock of Mr. Norman 
Brookman, Glenthorne Stud, South 
Australia. These sheen were of 
two strains, and were the progeny 
of high-class Fnglish importations. 


At that time it was the De- 
partment’s chief intention to es- 
tablish this flock at Wagga Farm 
for the purpose of supplying rams 
for the cross-breeding experiments 
then inaugurated. As regards the 
merits of this breed, within cer- 
tain limits they have exceeded all 
expectations, and it only on ac 
count of their scarcity in Austra- 
lia that their mtrinsic value is 
not generally known. 


At the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College, U.S.A., tests with differ- 
ent mutton crosses have been car- 
ried out over a number of vears. 
and the progeny of the Dorset 
Horn rams have proved their su- 
periority over all other breeds 
employed. Americans fefer to 
the Dorset ewes as milk and dairv 
sheep, and the lambs are termed 
‘“hot-house’”’ so rapid is their de- 
velopment. 


From the experience gained of 
the breed at the Wacoa Farm we 
ate able to endorse these opinions. 


At the Wagga Farm all the 
lambs are ear-tageged, so that in- 
dividual records can be carefully 


kept. In ro12 the Farm had onlw 
70 points of rain between Janu- 
atv and June. There was no crass 
and all stock had to be hand-fed 
on a mere sustenance diet. The 
little pure Dorset Horn flock of 27 
ewes dropped 30 lambs, and reared 
IrI per cent. At the age of three 
months the whole lot averaved 67 
th. live weight, and at 5 months 
the average was 88 Th. Seven of 
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the best ramn lambs averaged 107 
Ib. at this time. This year 36 
ewes were mated, and lambing 
took place under the favourable 
conditions of a good season, Four 
ewes missed, and to the remain- 
ing 32 ewes (many of which were 
maidens) 47 lambs were born. 
Of this number, no fewer than 
30 lambs were twins. Forty-four 
lambs were marked, making a 
pereentage of 122 on the number of 
ewes mated. A couple of lambs 
have since died from misadventure. 


On the 14th August this year, 
when the lambs were approximate- 
ly 14 weeks old, 23 ram lambs 
averaged 88 Ib. live weight, and 16 
ewe lambs 75% Ib.; on 9th Sep- 
tember, when the lambs were 17 
weeks they, they averaged too th. 
and 90% tb. respectively. Two davs 
later these lambs were shorn, and 
cut 2% tb. of very dry wool. 

Below are appended the exact 
live body weights of the lamlhs on 
the two dates mentioned; and, as 
the weights are in the same order 
on both dates, individual increases 
can be followed :— 


— Ram Lambs. 


ror iS ro¥ 
Sh a ae 
Se £48 
— oO Lan) ony 
tb. tb. th. tb. 
60 80 87 * to8 
93 112 77 91 
79 93 94 112 
86 Iol 7 92 
82 95 82 97 
78 94 84 104 
74 90 86 107 
Iol TI5 + 68 81 
OI 113 90 108 
62 7 67 84 
Bis) T'31 74 92 
85 105 
— Ewe Iambs. — 
be ; be 4 
z es 2 B 
ey WN e WY 
Sal sj tne 
th. tbh, th. Tb. 
67 81 88 Io2 
75 92 68 82 
82 96 77 93 
65 81 85 Loo 
74 88 77 92 
80 88 74 85 
78 92 59 7: 
78 99 84 104 
Three lambs which were dropped 
very late are omitted from this 
list. It will be noticed that one 


ram lamb scaled 131 tb. on 9th 


weny! of the Dorset 


THE 
September. ‘The first Dorset lamb | 


at the Wagga Farm was noticed 
on 20th April, and assuming that - 
this heaviest lamb was the first 
dropped, it could not possibly have 
been more than 4 months and 19 
days old. 


It also will be seen that in the 
short time of twenty-six days. 
many of the lambs cained 20. th. 
and over in body weight. One 
would expect this in pigs, but 
hardly in sheep. These facts, hear- 
ine evidence of the wonderful early- 


maturing qualities of the pure 
Dorset Horn, are all the more 
convincing in that, from hirth 

to this last weighine, the flock 


was depastured on natural pas- 
tures only. 


The lambs do not retain this 
rate of increase in weight over the 
last half of their first year. Adult 
rams bred from the Waera Farm 
flock weigh between 200 th. and 
230 tb. in eood but not over-fat 
condition. Thus the lambs at 4¥ 
months weich half as much as they 
they will when fully develonn?. 


— The Dorset Horn Cross for 
Early Lambs, — 

No less than twelve different 
cross breeds are being tested for 
lamb-raising (among eiLer thines) 
at the Government Experiment — 


Farms. On every occasion at the 
sale of these lambs of avpproxi- 
mately the same aces, the  pro- 


Horn rams 
and first-cross ewes have brought 
and Sydney markets. Thouch the 
top prices, both in the Tondon 
Dorset Horn crosses lack the finer 


quality of the - 
carcases, this deficiency is more 


than compensated for by as wreat- 
er live and dressed weights of the | 
former crosses. 
the time which lambs take to” 
reach a marketable condition nie all- 
important to the farmer ;_ the 
same time, quality must nee De 
gether be sacrificed. Recently a 
consionment of suckers from. the 
Wacca Experiment Farm, 
sentine twelve different cross breds, 
were forwarded to Swdney for sale: 
They were penned senarately, ond 
offered in lots according to 
breedine. The Dorset Horn-Border | 
Teicester-Merino crosses t 74 the — 
market at t-/tr. Full particulars 
will be found in the Arrie-Itural 
of a shipment of lambs to London 
Gazette for March, TOT2. 


As a breed Siitatle 


raisine, when correctly crossed, the 


Dorset Horn promises to “fill as 


verv important position in this 
profitable industry, which in Aus- 
tralia has hardly begun. 


Recently Mr. Forde, of 
rose,’ Taragvo, New South Wales, 
communicated with this branch of 
the Department, and a few ex- 
tracts from his letter will interest 
prospective lamb-raisers. 
alia, Mr. Forde says:—‘“I have 


now been using Dorset Horn ra s_ 


for two seasons. T,ast year I used 
Iincoln Rams and Dorsets. and 
found the 
long wav ahead of the~ Lincoln 
cross: This year 8 Dorset Horn 
and 6 Shropshire rams were joined 
with 700 cross-bred ewes, on the 
iat faa 
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Sales of fat and store stock, land, 
any part of the State. 


All station and farm requisites supplied’: 


Closer Settlement ; 
pared. Valuations made in all parts 
staff dealing with city and suburban 
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requested to send us particulars. Our 
markets in best centres held monthly) 
to dispose of them. , 


Splendid oeptates 


Head Office : 


in New 


South Wales and Queensland for Sale. 


18 King William Street, Adelaide. 


te 


and farm clearing sales conducted ip 


\/ 


of South Australia. ay ts efficient — 
properties. Pad Bae i ; 
in city, suburbs, and country are. 


large | connection (over 20 country 
places us in the very best. PPE 


Soutitounbvaeel 


repre- 


for Neat : 


as “ Mont- . 


Inter 


Dorset-cross dambs a ’ 


but they did ie Xo. 


‘In. lamb-raisine © Beh 


Roy 
au 


the 


hei 


“ 


large ibe ee Gapouctt ‘of tor | Foun 
advice given as to best means of realisation; plans pre 


March, 19 : eS, 


oN, 


Teotk for about | fourteen 
later, as it was very dry 
ere. When the lambs came, in 
ad 200 I don’t think | there 
re 20 Shropshire-cross lambs. J 
ae T,o0o acres of land, and 
hav “been running — on it 1,000 

Tr Be ‘sheep, besides cattle and 
1 iE spoke of the rs 
Torn ten years ago for prod ny 
at t lambs, as I was born in “Som- 
ersetshire, Fngland, and oe re- 

member. them all my life,” 


; et -Forde’s 
thi ~season’s lambs recently’ 
rived in Sydney, and were sok ‘a 
the open market at the Hogeprigh 
The fol- 


‘ae 


first consignment of 


Yards” on et November a 
are the rices realis : 
lambs ar lee/o to oe 
oie lambs at 15/2 to 15/7.) 
ay Tas at 14/ to 14/1 ~ oe 
ie whole consignment of 270, 
all of which were suckers, aver; red 
Bess. | _ All these Jambs were the 
progeny of Dorset Horn rams and 
ee cen ewes, and are 
lambs referred to in ths — 
pareted, above. 


The adht of the orice aan = 10 
districts of limited rainfall should 
So to endeavour — to ‘ collect — and 
msetve in the soil as mich as 
ossible of the rain that falls 
oughout, the year, in order to 
supplement the rainfall during the 
‘aes of growth. of the subsequent 


lo win but our present method 
fallowing allows. of a period of 
the year in which no attempt is 
made to store up moisture, viz., 

“from the harvest time to the time 


1c or July. After harvest, the 


owing 


to its hard. crusted str- 


Fi 
/ f ; 
i 1s oy 


Two yeais’ “guarantee with 


a Hew 


i 


: Hindmarsh 


_ar- 


of early fallowing i in the ‘month | of » 


Rte in a Trice lay ourable, oe 
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part with its moisture, 
and the great evaporating avencies 
heat, dryness, and winds -- are 
actively at work. But if the sur- 
face of the soil can be loosened, 
and a soil mulch formed, this eva- 
poration can be checked, and any 
surplus moisture left in the lower 
soil over and above the needs of 
the preceding crop“may. be saved, 
and the soil at the same time pre- 
nared to receive the autumn rains, 
instead of-allowing them to run 
off the hard surface or become ra- 
pidly absorbed by the hot, dry 
ate. 4 


tion to 


Since water is the limiting fac- 
tor of crop production in dry dis- 
tricts. the ‘more moisture that is 
stored in the soil, other conditions 
being equal, the larger will he the 
returns: Therefore, the farmer 
who can thus start the vear’s 
‘soil moisture account with a 
“balance brought forward” and 
increased “deposits ’> in the earlv 
nart. of the vear should make ad- 
ditional profits which will much 
more than recompense ‘him for the 
extra labour and time exvended, 
and in a dry season this addition- 
al moisture conserved may make 
all the difference between crop suc- 
cess and failure. 

The soil at harvest time is usu- 
ally not ina suitable condition for 


. ploushine, owing to its hard. dr 


This is the main_ object of . 


} 


§ SONS, 


al kept. in stock until naturally seasoned. 


“sprine. 


ing does more than aid 


state. nor is it advisable to nlou ni 
at this time, as the work can be 
netformed more economically ‘and 
auickly with a disc cultivator. Ths 
land may then he vlonched 
usual time durine winter or earlv 
The disc cultivator will 
ent into the hard surface soil, cre- 
ating a jloose...dry mulch, +7 ch 
will arrest further. evanoration 
and enable the autumn rains to 
penetrate the subsoil. - 


This early discing before ae i? 
the con- 
servation of moisture, and has also, 
match to recommend it to farmers. 
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‘growth. 


at the, 


sub-surface soil is cloddy., th> 1 
food is ‘‘ locked up” 
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Can you write us 
Readers ! * something about 


your methods of breeding, rearing 
and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will only fill the 
back ef a Pest card. 


wheat dis- 
it is the 
again the 


in the more favoured 
triets, especially where 
intention to sow wheat 
following season :— 


stubble .so 
read‘ly 
valu- 

soil, 


1. It chops up the 
that it can be more 
ploughed under, thus adding 
able organic matter to the 
and returning to the soil the 
plant-food it has removed in its 
It is necessary, however, 
that stubble should be plouched 
under early, in order to allow of 
‘ts thorough decomposition thefore 


seeding operations begin, as dry 
straw decays slowly, and unless 
thorouchly decomposed it leaves 
the soil too open, causing a_ ten- 
dency for the soil to dry out 
readily. 


2. It puts the soil into a condi 
tion conducive to the vermination 


‘and srowth of all weed seeds that 


are at or near the surface, which 
growth will be destroyed by the 
subsequent ploughing. 


3. The soil is in a suitable con- 
dition for ploughing at any time. 
In the event of a dry spell, the 
operation of ploughing is rendered 
more easy, and the soil breaks up 
in much better condition. 


4. It cultivates and  pulverises 


that portion of the soil which, 
when the land is plouched, will be 
deposited at the bottom of the 


furrow. One of the nrincivles for 
conserving moisture is that the 
sub-surface soil should be finely 
pulverised and firmly compacted, 
thus increasing its water-holdin~ 
capacity. It also increases its 
capillary attraction and places it 
in the best possible phvsical condi- 
tion for the germination of the 
seed and the development of nlant 


toots. The root-hairs of plants 
feed on the outside of the small 
particles of soil. Therefore. if the 


Pads 


in lumns, 
and the feeding area of the plant 
is reduced. Thus, pulvetrisine the 
soil may be the equivalent of fer- 
tilisine it. If for this reason alone 
the early discing of the soil hefore 


plouchins is a practice that it 
would be well for the farmer to 
adopt.—Agricultural Gazette of 


N.S. W, 
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Stilton Cheese. 


ae 


This cheese derives ‘its name 
from a villege in Huntingdonshire. 
Nowadays, Leicestershire is reoard- 
ed as the chief seat of the manu- 
facture, though it is by no means 
limited to that country, and can, 
in fact, be made practically any- 
where if certain conditions can be 
obtained. 


The first essential is good pas- 
ture-fed milk, and it is because’ of 
the excellence of the pastures in 
the Midland counties that the best 
cheese is still often considered as 
being made there only. Yet the 
fact that American Stilton finds 
quite a good sale in the Enelish 
markets proves that the mere 
locality is not by any means indis- 
pensable to the production of a 
rood paying article. 


The necessity of having pasture- 
fed milk decides the beginning of 
the Stilton cheese-making season. 

As to the actual details of man- 
ufacture, the milk should be used, 
il possible, before it has. lost its 
natural heat. This ensures that it 
shall be perfectly sweet, and where 
it can be obtained, the necessity of 
heating it up again after it has 
cooled to this temperature, is 
avoided. This is one of the little 
peculiarities of the method upon 
which great stress 1s laid by some 
cheese-makers and in some locali- 
ties. If the milk is bought, or if 
the cheese-making is undertaken 
on a laree scale, warming up to 
this temnerature, 823 deg. to 86 
deo, F., is necessary. In the earlv 
snrine or late autumn, the tem- 
nerature’should be well up to the 
hicher of these two temperatures, 
and that of the makinco-room 
should not he allowed to fall be- 


low 65 deg. F. 
— Rennetinge. — 
The rennet sed may be either 


the commercial extract or the 
home-made article. The latter is 
still the more widely used. but 


the variation in the strenoth and 
auality which is often noticed is a 
considerable drawback to its. uSe. 
For convenience and. uniformity in 
both streneth and quality, the ex- 
tract is undonhtedly superior. ‘The 
auantity of the latter to be used 
is one drachm to every four or 
five gallons of milk, according to 
temperature used and quality of 
the milk, 


If the home-made article is 
used, Toz. of rennet should go to 
five gallons of milk, though here 
the quality of the rennet varies 


so widely in some cases, that three 
or four times this amount is ne- 


cessary to produce the coagulation 


at the right time. 


Seta @: ’ : 
The beginning of coagulation 
should appear in fourteen or fifteen 
minutes, and the curd should be 


‘ 


ready for ladling in about an hour | 


and a half. 
rennet is used, this result must be 
looked for, and with many practi: 
cal cheese-makers the time of- for- 
mation of the curd is regarded as 
a much more accurate guide than 
any amount of scientific testing of 
the strength of the rennet.. 


The thorough, yet gentle, stirring 
in of the rennet for eicht or ten 
minutes, is of the first import- 
ance, so that its effect in produc- 
ing coagulation may be absolutely 
uniform throughout the whole of 
the milk. The stirring has the ad- 
ditional advantage that 1t prevents 
the cream from rising. 


— When the Curd is Fully Set — 


it is ladled out of the vat with a 
tin scoop holdine about halfa gal- 
lon, into the straining cloths. Fach 
of these is about a yard squate. 
and will hold from three and a half 
to four gallons of curd. If in the 
act of ladling, the curd is cut uv 
into slices, this will creatly help 
the drainine of the whey, but this 
is not desirable. 
taining the curd are left standinc 
in the curd sinks for an hour or an 
hour and a half—the lonc time if 
it is soft. The whev is then loft 
off, and the cloths are lichtly tied 
by taking three of the corners to- 
evether and bindine them with the 
fourth. The whey is drawn off hy 
removine the nlug from the sink. 
and 1t shonld then be replaced, and 
the curd should be allowed to re- 
main in the whey which again col- 
lects by draining out. 


The draining is helped by tight- 
ening the cloths every hour or so 
during the first eight hours, 
care must be taken that in doing 
this, the curd shall not be crush- 
ed. By this time the curd will 
have become somewhat solid. 


Variations 1n the quality of the 
cheese obtained, are produced ly 


allowing it to remain for a longer 


or shorter period in the whey. 
and it is here that the practice of 
different cheese-makers varies. If 
the curd is sweet, it may remain 
longer in the whey. Tiehtening the 
cloths too frequently tends to pro- 
duce a curd which is too- drv 
Practice and experience alone will 
serve as the right guide in these 
matters. 


Whichever variety of. 


4 


The cloths con-~ 


but 
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At the end of eight of nine hours — 
the curd is found to be sufficiently — 
firm to be turned out of the cloths 
and laid in the draining sink with 
a light cotton cloth thrown Over — 
it. It is sometimes cut up into — 
4-in. squares before being laid in — 
the sink. wie “Fy 


The curd gains acidity and be- — 
comes firm over night, while oxi- 
dation is slowly going on. _ 


Next morning it is ready for | 
breaking up, and this is usually 
done with the fingers, and salt is 
added at the rate of I oz. to every 
3% tbs. of cund. > = 


™ 


Many seedsmen and a few far- 
“mers test their seeds. ee 
<l | 
Milk-sugar- when converted into 
Jactic acid by bacteria makes ‘the 
milk curdle, Rennet can do like- “a 
wise i 
= 3 7 i 
NER 
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Jumping. 
— 
_ As the outstanding principle 
bearing upon the question of the 
relation existing between the con- 
formation of horses and their 
jumping capacity, there is to be 
noted the fact that it is the hind 
limbs, quarters, and loins which 
have to bear the brunt when a 
horse jumps, for upon them de- 
volves the duty both of raising 
the forehead and of propelling the 
body upwards and forwards over 
the obstacle. Consequently the pri- 
‘mary desideratum to be soucht for 
yas regards a suitable make and 
shape for jumping, is that there 
should be indications of plenty of 
strength in these several parts— 
good, broad loins, muscular and 
~~ powerful peers, and stout hind 
legs, constituting 
fundamental basis upon which 
good jumping powers are built up. 
Particularly essential is it that 
the hocks should be strong, a fea- 


ture which is indicated by their 
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being broad and large in shape, 


for these joints play a_ leading 
part, and are subjected to special 
stress in the act of jumping, In 
fact, they are more or less the 
pivot of the whole mechanism 
which is brought into play in 
jumping, and if one is to single 
out one particular individual point 
as being of greater importance 
than any other for :umping  pur- 


poses’ it is unquestionably the pos- 
session of good, strong hocks. 
Nothing is a more fatal fault in 
this respect than weak, small hock 
joints, for, besides affording an in- 
dication of poor jumping powers, 
such are quite unfitted to stand 
the strain which jumping imposes 
upon them, and if a horse exhibit- 
ing this failing is at all frequently 
jumped the probability is that its 
hocks will soon begin to show 
sions of injury and eventually be- 
come unsound. 


Another most. desirable point as 
regards the hind limbs is that the 


hocks should be well let down, 
toon: ghetes TET pT 
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the distance between the point of 
the hip bone and the hock joint 
being as great. as possible. This 
feature indicates that the animal 
is able to exert a great amount of 
leverage with its hind legs when 
jumping, and the more leverage 
there is the more eflective a degree 


of propulsion can be developed, and 


the greater, consequently, will be 
the horse’s jumping capacities. 
Any ftendeney to _ sickle-shaped 


hocks constitutes 
able point so far as jumping is 
concerned, inasmuch as when the 
hocks are of this conformation the 
horse is unable to straighten them 


a very objection} 


out fully in striking off from the 
ground with its hind legs when 


taking a leap, and this much dim. 
inishes the force of the propulsion, 
thus ‘ materially ‘impairing its 
powers as a jumper. 


— The Quarters. 


In regard to the conformation 
of the quarters, there is to be spe- 
cially noted that a well-sloped_po- 
sition of the pelvis is a condition 
which is eminently favorable to the 
development of good jumping abili- 
ties; and it is, of course, well 
known that hunters with a droop- 
ing croup and quarters—a feature 
which ‘especially often character- 
ises Irish hunters—are usually 
found to. jump particularly well. 
Nor is, indeed, an actual goose- 
rumped shape of the quarters in 
the least objectionable regarded 
solely from a jumping point of 
view, however unattractive this 
peculiarity may look. In fact, it 
1s just the reverse, for it enerally 
conduces to ewenness in jumping 
in a hunter. The explanation why 
slop.ne or drooping quarters tend 
specially to promote good jump- 
ine powers lies in the fact that 
horses possessing this kind of jon- 
formation are particularly favor- 
ably placed for bringing their, hind 
lecs well underneath the body 
when preparing to leap, which ren- 
ders it all the easier for them to 
taise the forehand off the cround 
and to develon a high degree of 
propulsion with their hind quar- 


ters. It may, however, be point- 
ed out that, while favorable to 
jumping, quarters which droop 


much will impair a horse’s allop- 
-ing speed to a greater or less ex- 
tent. 


— Raising the Forehand. — 


. As it is essential that a horse 
should be able readily and easily 
to raise its forehand off the round 
when takings off at a jump, it na- 


turally follows that for horses to 


iump well they should be light in 
front. Lightness of forehand for 
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this reason, in fact, ranks as a 
leading attribute of good jumping 
conformation. Such lightness is 
primarily dependent upon the 
shoulder blades being well laid 
back: and this is one of the rea- 
sons why sloping shoulders are al- 
wavs deemed such an- important 
feature in the hunter and jumper. 
A horse with a heavy forehand and 
straight, thick, and loaded should- 
ers 1s not, as a tule, much good at 
jumping ; it will lumber over the 
jumps in clumsy fashion, and be 
most liable to come to grief, simp- 
ly because of its inability to rise 
freely when taking off. Cleverness in 
jumping is also to a certain extent 
dependent upon lightness in front, 
for a light forehand makes it much 
easier for the horse to put in a 
short stride, when required, in ne- 
cotiating an obstacle, and so en- 
able it. to take off with greater 
precision. Reverting again to the 
auestion of sloping shoulders, a 
further reason, besides that already 
mentioned, why these are so de- 
sirable consists in the fact that 
this feature is of great assistance 
to the horse when it lands over a 
jump, because a well-sloped posi- 
tion of the shoulder-blade. by rea- 
son of the elasticity which it con- 
fers on the mechanism of the fore- 
hand. tends greatly to minimise 
the force of the impact when the 
forelegs come to the round. Yet 
another consideration in revard to 
this particular point is that when 
the shoulders are well laid back 
the horse is much better able to 
recover itself should it peck or 
make a mistake in jumping than if 
it has straight shoulders. 


— The Forelegs. — 


To a certain extent horses make 
use of their forelegs as well as of 
the hind ones for the purpose of 
raising their body off the eround 
and propelling it forwards in exe- 
cutins a jump; but the primary 
function which devolves unon the 
loreless in jumping consists In stp- 
nortine the horse on landing, thev 
having to bear the whole brunt of 
this concluding stage of the act 
of leapine, for, as hardly need be 
explained, they are the first to 
come to the ground, so that the 
weight of the whole body falls 
upon them. This sthiects them 
to much strain, and therefore it is 
most desirable that thev should he 
» stout and tough as_ vossible. 
Strone forelegs are not, however, 
in themselves actually essential to 
the possession of good jumvine 
nowers, and a horse having weak 
foreless may be able to imp ver~ 
well. and even brilliantly, as is 
abundantly evidenced by the fact 
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that steeplechasers are freqtiently 
most infirm on their forelegs, yet 
perform very successfully. But the 
trouble with weak foreleg, as re- 
cards jumping, is that such will 
very soon suffer danage as a Te- 
turn of the heavy strain which 
falls upon them, and are most 
liable to become badly strained or 
to break down. 


As another feature which is to 
be sought for in good jumping 
conformation, we have shorthess of 
back. A short -back means a 
strong back, and there should be 
plenty of strength in this’ part if 
a horse is to possess good leaping 
abilities. Shortness of back is, 


soil will also be maintained, — 


moreover, usually associated with | 


strength of loin, which considera- 
tion alone constitutes a sufficient 
reason for looking upon this fea- 
ture as essential in a good jumper. 
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Humus. © 
Experiments show that where 


the supply of humus is maintained 
the supply of vlant.food is also 
maintained. The Minnesota Sta- 
tion, savs Nebraska Farmer, found 
that after two years of a proper 
rotation in which the supply of 
organic matter was kept armnle, 
or perhaps increased a, little, that 
the amount of nitrogen sliohtly in- 
creased, while the amount of phos- 
phorus and potash remalined prac- 
tically the same. Then farmers 
know that when they keep 
sunnly of humus ample in their 
soils they can always 
crops. 1 saw a field last week 
that has been farmed for seventy- 


seven yeats, and it produced 85 ° 


bushels of corn to the acre last 


wear. ' For the past twentv veats 
it has been rotated as follows :— 
Corn, corn, small grain, corn, 


small grain, clover meadow ‘ two 
veats, pasture two vears, and 
then the rotation reveated. The 
last vear the cround was in pas- 
ture it received a coat of all the 
manure the farmer could wvather 
around the lots. Twentv-five vears 
aco this farm was considered worn 


out. It was called a clay farm, 
and never produced more than 
thirtv hushels to the acre. How- 


ever, when the nresent owner took 
possession and followed the  svs- 
tematic rotation wiven above, the 
fertility beran to increase. till it 
is the richest farm in Tllinois. Not 
a particle of cammercial fert.lizer 
was apnlied in that time, but the 
productiveness of the soil was in- 
creased. F 


the 


—_ 


nroduce ~ 


desirable that it should be crushed 


regulates 


; Ay oe date 
March, 1914 

What one farmer has done in one 
neighbourhood can be done by 
every farmer in the neighbourhood. — 
The great need ‘of the worn-out — 
soil is humus; the great need of — 
the soil-whose productiveness ha: 3 
begun to show signs of decreasing — 
is humus: if the supply of humus — 
is maintained the fertility of the 
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Grow more clover or lucerne, 
rotate your pastures with your — 
crops, and apply all the manure — 
that accumulates around the lot, 
and we believe that you will never 


be confronted with a worn-out — 
farm. ~ = Phe Be 


Barley is tonsidered a cood feed 
for horses, but in order that they 
mav cet the full benefit of it. it is 


or bruised, otherwise, owin to its 
hardness, a ood deal will. pass” 
throuch undicested. 
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“| HOPE YOU WILL PUBLISH THIS. 
LETTER, SO THAT OTHERS MAY 
BENEFIT BY CLEMENTS TONIC.” 


(Adelaide Series No. 9). ye A ‘ 
Mrs. Marion Lamb, of Dale Street, 
Port Adelaide, S.A.,  writed this, i, 
11/10/7712. In this letter the reader i 
‘will sed what horrors of ill-health — P 
comes to those who are afflicted with | 


dyspepsia. They will also see what a 
remarkable medicine Clements Tonic is 
for its relief. A ar 
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“ CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


“Two years ago I was ill with dys- 
pepsia. In spite of the doctor’s atten- 
tion I had the same intense discomfort ~ 
DAY AFTER DAY, AND MY HEAD 
WAS FIT TO BURST WITH A CON- — 
TINUOUS PAIN IN THE TEMPLE. At 
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times I would be so dizzy it seemed 
as -if the very ground was _ snatched 
from beneath my feet. OH! WHAT A — 


MISERABLE EXISTENCE I HAD DUR- 
ING THAT 18 MONTHS. Friends look: » 
ed on with sympathy, yet quite help: — 
less, until ONE FRIEND PURCHASED 
A BOTTLE OF CLEMENTS TONIC for — 
me, and T got happy relief. An eight — 
weeks’ course restored me to good 
health. T hope you will publish this 
letter so that others may benefit. as 
(Signed) MARION LAMB.” 
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Indigestion and Dyspepsia are two 
‘common ailments. Improper food and 
too much meat diet often causes them. — 
CLEMENTS TONIC strengthens the di- i 
westive powers, gives good — appetite, 
the bowels, tones the liver 
and creates health. Get 
it and use it. “It is the KING OF © 
TONTCS. All Chemists and Stores sell 
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He who studies living birds, 
other animals, and plants, and the 
relation which those living organ- 
sms bear to one another, = w ill 
soon learn that the main effort of 
each animal or plant is to preserve 
its own life and produce young or 
“seed, and so multiply its kind. 
‘He will see, also, that the similar 
efforts of other organisms by 
_ which it is surrounded tend to hold 
its inerease in check. ‘his action 
and reaction of natural forces con- 
q stitute what is known as the: bal- 
ae of nature. *F 


i? 
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Warbtation is the prime ‘requisite 


y for the perpetuity of all other 
- forms of life upon the earth, | The 
a greatest © known enemy to vegeta- 


_ tion is insect life, whose multitudes 
prev not only upon the necessities 
of mankind, but upon man himself, 
and upon all other forms of life. 
‘Although entomolagists — have 


ac- 
cumulated careful descriptions of 
- Over 300,000 species of insects, 


_ they estimate that there remain 
about 700,000 to be described. Pro- 
fessor Riley, in his elaborate 

studies of the hop-vine aphis, ob- 
served that the species "developed 

; thirteen generations in one vear, 
and that the averace number of 
young produced by each _ female 
was I00. Assuming that every 
- female at maturity produced its 

«full: complement of voune he com- 

puted that this insect, if uncheck-, 

ed to the end of the twelfth imener- 
ation, will have multiplied to the 
eS inconceivable number of ten sex- 

_ tillions of individuals. As fioures 

- fail to convey to the mind anv 

adeauate conception of the feeundi- 

tv of this insect, I will resort to 
space and the velocity of lioht to 

: bring it more intellivihly hefore 

vou. Tf the unchecked promeny to 

the end of the twellth generation 
were marshalled in a line. ten to 
>" the inch. the line would extend 

_ beyond the farthest fixed star that 
the: ‘strongest telescope micht 

search out to a point so sunk in 

sy) the profundity of space that licht 

3 travelling from the head of the 

a procession at a rate of — 181,000 

miles _ “per second would  reauire 

2,800 years in which to reach the 

arth.. One does not need to be 

old. that the remotest anpraach tai 
such unchecked 
prata paralvse the hop- =-rowine in- 
ustry in one season. While the 
hides mav Tepresent the ex- 
treme fecunditv, there are  thon- 
sands of insect spectes, the un- 
checked increase of a _ Olle of 


maultinlication ; 


From ‘ United Mmpire.’’ 


which would soon overrun a_ con- 
tinent, Mr. A. H. Kirkland has 
computed that the unrestricted in- - 
crease of the gipsy moth would be 
so great that the progeny of one 
pair would produce enough cater- 


pillars in eight years to devour 
_all the foliage in the United 
States. A Canadian entomolovcist 


states that a single pair of Color- 
ado beetles, or potato bugs, as we 


call them, would, without check, 
increase in one season ‘to sixty 
million. At this rate of multipli- 


cation the disappearance of the po- 
tato plant would not be long de- 
layed. The chinch bug, a_ fecund 
and destructive bug, has been 
found in a clump of grass 8 inches 
in diameter to the number of 
20,000. The progeny of this colo- 
ny alone, if unchecked, would soon 
become incomputable hordes, de- 
vastating wide areas of tthe earth's 
surface. Those of you who have 
been in South Africa vrohably have 
seen locusts in flicht which filled 
the air and hid the sun. What a 
notency for evil lies hidden in the 
tiny but innumerable eges of these 
ravenins vests! Il every eco was 
petmitted to hatch, and every 
voung locust to come to maturity, 


the consequences would he too 
dreadful to contemplate. 
The voracity of insects is al 


most as astoundine as their nvow- 
ers of reproduction. JI have time 
to cite one example only. The 


daily ration in leaves of 2 cater- 
nilar is erual to twice its own 
weieht. If a horse were to feed 


at the same rate, he would have 
to eat-a ton of hay every twentv- 
four hours. Who, ar what is it 
that prevents these ravenine hordes 
from overrunnins the earth and 
consumine the fond sunnly of all ? 
Tt is not man. Manv, hy the use 
of mechanically applied poisons, 
which are expensive, wnnatural, 
and dangerous, is able to revel to 
an extent the attacks on his or- 
chard and warden: out in the fields 
and in the forests. he becomes, 


before any great irruvtion of in- 
sects, a ovanic-stricken fucitive. 
Neither is it disease. or the wea- 


ther, or animals, or funoit, or para- 
sitic and predaceous insects within 
their own ranks. Wowever =larve 
may he the share of these vartien- 
tar natural arencies in keeping in- 
sects in check, experterce has 
shown that it is lamentahly insuf- 
ficient. That what is it? ‘The 
bird. Bird life, by reason of 
its predominating imsect diet, is 


_ to the natural increase of 
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the most indispensable balancing 
force in Nature. At no period ol 
life is a tree exempt from _ insect 
depredations, and every part of it 
from the genital seed, or nut, to 
the terminal bud, blossom, or fruit 
is attacked. 

It should be remembered that 


the period of growth of leaf and 
blossom is also the nesting season 
of birds, and that even seed-eating 
birds now feed their young on in- 
sects. As the digestive organs of 
birds are so constructed and 
equipped that they can both con- 
‘tain and dispose of a very large 
quantity of food, and as _ most 
birds eat most of the time, the 
number of harmful insects con- 
sumed by parents and nestlings at 
the very time when such destruc- 
tion is most needed is almost in- 
credible. This shows the existence 
of a natural economic relation be- 
tween these three orders of life. 
Thete is a sort of interdependence, 
and the existence of each one is de- 
pendent upon the existence of the 
others. But for the trees, the in- 
sects would perish: and but for 
the insects, the birds would perish: 
ana but for the birds, the trees 
would perish. 


We can afford to spray an_ or- 
chard tree which yields an annual 
dividend of fruit, but, mechanical 
difficulties aside, we cannot afford 
to spray a forest tree which vields 
its crop once only in a_ lifetime. 
For the preservation of his for- 
ests, man is wholly dependent on 
the services of the bird. In the 
woods of Canada, in the forests of 


Africa, in the junoles of India, in 
the bush of Australia, this faith- 
ful ally of ours, as a matter of 


course, and without any trouble 
or expense to us, is daily accom- 
nlishine on our behalf the super- 
human task of savine the lives of 
the trees. Vet we are permitting 
the feather trade, like a wiant 


_devil-fish, to reach out its tenacles 


‘into the innermost recess of the 
forests of our Empire, and steadily, 
to draw in the skins and feathers 
of every one of these feathered 
cuardians of the tree. 


The natural inter-relation and in- 
terdenendence that is established 
hetween the tree, the insect. and 
‘the bird is also established he- 
tween the insect, the bird. and 
every other form of vecetation on 
the earth. | In domiciline our in- 
creasine millions in lands hevond 
the seas we have viven no thonoht 
insect 
nests which invariably attends the 
anerations of the acriculturist. 
Finding in cultivated crops new 
and more succulent sources of food 


’ 
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supply, insects change their primi- 
tive habits to swarm and multiply 


exceedingly upon the fertile fields 
and green pastures of man’s crea- 
tion. In addition to this, as the 


pioneer introduces plants and seeds 
from the land he has left, he un- 
wittingly introduces with them in- 
sects, too, to swell the hordes of 
native depredators. When we re- 
flect on the number of insect pests 
to which man’s farming operations 
must always give rise, we must 
admit that he xan ill afford to lose 
-the services of the bird in the war 
which he must wage continually 
against organic Nature in order to 
maintain his artificial standards 
against her inexorable laws. 


— Recognition of an Economic 
Fact. — 


In 1909, replying to the London 
Chamber of »Commerce (which 
sought on behalf of its Plumave 
Section to obtain a repeal of the 
law which prohibits the export of 
plumage from British India), the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
pointed out that the vrohihition 
was meant not only to prevent 
beautiful birds being exterminated, 
but also to prevent useful birds 
being reduced in numbers. It was 
explained that it was a recognised 
fact that crops of all kinds were 
subiected to incalculahle damace 
by insect pests, and that the com- 
hating of this evil had become one 
of the greatest difficulties of the 
Indian agriculturist. The princival 
enemies of these pests, it was fur- 
ther noted, were the insectivorous 


hirds, vet these were the very 
snecies that hitherto had ‘heen re- 
lentlessly slauchtered for their 


nlumag¢e. In torr the Melhourne 
Chamber of Commerce, in renlyin 
to a letter from the Tondon Cham 
ber of Commerce, pointed out that 
the work performed by the wild 
hirds in the Commonwealth alone. 
in keenine in check the ravages of 
mvriads of noxious insects, was 
worth many millions of pounds 
sterling. The natural’ enemies of 
insect pests, the Melbourne Cham- 
ber went on to say, were the 
hirds, and were thev destroved, 
Nature’s equilibrium would he un- 
set, and successful acriciltute 
would become impossible. Birds, 


it was added, were vastly more 
really valuahle' to the commrn- 
nity when.alive than when dead, 
and converted into millinerw orna- 
ments In lact vear’s Renort on 

Lord Kitchener stated thet 
+h indiscriminate destruction of 
hird life had allowed an enormous 
increase of insect nests, for the 


combating of which stens were to 
be taken Lord Kitchener knew 


that in spite of the improved me- 
thods of fighting insects there was 
only one step that'he could take 
that would be effective. A Khedival 
Decree was issued forbidding the 
catching, killing, or taking the 
eggs of Eeyptis insectivorous birds. 
In issuing this Decree, two things 
were. prominent in Tord Kitchen- 
er’s thoughts—the destruetion of 
the egret for its plume, and the 
fact that in the Valley of the Nile 
this bird is one of Nature’s checks 
on the cotton worm. If it were 
not for the services of the bird, 
there are many parts of our Bme 
pire in which could not keep his 
live stock, from which he himself 
would be driven in Headlong fli~ht. 


No part of our insect-ridden Em- 
pire—hot even India—has been so 
exploited for plumage as. our 


Crown colonies in the West Indies. 
The destruction of bird life in 
Jamaica has led to such an in- 
crease of the grass-tick that the 
keeping of most breeds of cattle 
has become impossible. 


‘shrikes, 


Because of the number of venom-. 


ous insects in the neighbourhood af 
the Panama Canal, one of the first 
acts of Mr. Wilson, when he be- 
came President, was to issue ah 


Executive Order prohibiting, under 


heavy penalties for infraction, the 
destruction of any wild bird in 
the Canal zone. 


For every fly-catching and vara- 


site-eating bird that is killed, 
Nature’s fight for the care of her 
children is weakened by the loss of 
a very active agent. Yet the num- 
ben of egrets and white herons, 
clossy starlings, cuckoos, orioles, 
kingfishers, rollers, hee- 
eaters, barbets, trogons, and other 
fly-catching and  parasite-eatine 
birds that are killed annually for 
their plumage in our possessions in 
Africa must be materially reducing 
their working power. To ‘gauve 
the extent of the destruction, take 
one case only, that of the’ king- 
fisher. 
watm countries these birds belie 
their name, and feed for the most 
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I should mention that in 
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tober, just to give you an 
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- part on insects. At the last six 
feather sales in London there have 


ought to have been destroyed 
- the agency of the birds that have 


- these pests. 


been sold the skins of 278,000 kiny- 
fishers. Supposing that each ol 
theSe ate 150 noxious insects daily 


- —a very conservative estimate—we 
have then many billions of insect 


pests saved in a single year that 


been themselves destroyed, and 


their services for ever lost to man. 


kind, for no worthier purpose than 
millinery. And this estimate, do 
not forget, does not take imto ac- 
count the unrestricted increase of 
Every one of these 
kingfishers was worth its weight 
in gold to the human race. Its 
skin sold for 34d. Take another 
case—that of the Indian roller. 
Immense value is attached to the 
food habits of this bird. Besides 
eating locusts and grasshoppers, 
which are extremely harmful to 
-erops all over India, it feeds greed- 
ily on the dreaded white ant. Yet 
thousands of these birds are sold 
annually at the London feather 
sales. And the price! last Oc- 
idea, 
one auctioneer sold 1,600 skins of 
this bird for 1d. each} and 2,575 


_ for Yd. each. 


The number of pestiferous rodents 
‘eaten by hawks and owls is al- 


»’ most as surprising as the number 


ture would perish. 


of caterpillars eaten by insectivor- 
‘ous birds. In 1885, before the 
United States had learned her les- 
son in the economix value of: birds, 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an Act which provided a 
bounty on every hawk and owl 
‘shot. The bounty was claimed 
on 180,000 hawks and owls. An 
irruption of rodents followed, 
which did 3,850,000 dollars’ worth 
of damage to the agricultural in- 
terests of the State. The Legis- 
lature repealed the Act. 


Were it not for the locust birds, 
there are many localities in Unit- 
ed South Africa in which agricul- 
If it were not 
for the ibises, spoonbills, and cranes 


in Australia, which check the peri- 


render the 


odical irruption of grasshoppers, 
there are many districts in the 
Commonwealth in which farming 
operations would be impossible. 


The great services which birds 
Empire as weed-des- 
troyers (10,000 seeds of harmful 
weeds have been found in the 
‘stomach of a single bird), as scav- 
-engers of bays and harbours (a 


4 great human mortality has been 
_ known to take place owing to the 
destruction for their 


ae of 
sea birds, which kept the beaches 
free from decaying animal matter) 


Pease 


ses 


by 


‘the 
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as tree-planters, not to mention a 
dozen other benefits, cannot be di- 
lated upon now. It is of more im- 
portance that you should know 
what the destruction of bird lie 
means to the Impire in increased 
cost of living. lam obliged to go 
to the United States for data for 
my arguments, 

it was not until many of the 
most valuable species ol birds had 
been slaughtered to the point of 
extermunation that the people otf 
the United StateS realized their im- 
mense value. They showed their 
wisdom by profiting by the lesson 
of events. The slaughter has been 
practically stopped. Years, how-’ 
ever, must elapse before the bal- 
ance of Nature can be restored. As 
a warning to us, I propose giving 
some facts and figures to show 
what the destruction of bird life 
in the past is costing the United 
States to-day. ; 

Scientific’ examination, conducted 
throughout the four seasons, has 
been made by the experts at Wash- 
ington of an immense number of 
the stomachs of all classes of birds, 
collected from every State and 
territory of the Union, and from 
Canada. From the evidence ob- 
tained by these elaborate investi- 
gations, the Bureau of Biological 
Survey has proved that the annual 
loss to the United States, due to 
ravages of insect and rodent 
pests, is I,000,000,000 dollars. 

The survey has shown that thir- 
ty-elght species of birds eat the 
cotton-boll weevil, and that there 
was not one of these species that 
was not slaughtered ruthlessly in 
days gone by. Does anyone be- 
lieve that the consequent annual 
loss of 60,000,000 dollars to the 
cotton crop does not mean an 
increase in the price of cotton? 
In Indiana and Ohio, in one year 
2,57>7,000 acres of wheat were des- 
troyed by an irruption of insects, 
due to the almost total oblitera- 
tion of their natural enemy — the 
bird. Does’ anyone believe that 
this occurrence did not raise the 
price of wheat? There are no 
countries in the world where  in- 
sects impose a heavier tax on farm 
products than in many of our over-~ 
seas dominions. Yet from the 
trackless forests of Papua round 
the world both ways, to the sugar. 
vlantations of the West Indies, the 
feather trade is attacking the ex. 
istance of an immense variety of 
birds. ‘No species whose plumage 


is marketable is spared. — United, 
Eympire. 
————_—_ @-- —___— 


Rest and quietness are essential 
for rapid fattening. 
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Tree-Planting in Southern 
California. 


By W. Mervyn Carne. 

pouthern California is a very 
large place, with perhaps as wide- 
ly diverse conditions as may be 
found everywhere. But to Ameri- 
cans in general, Southern Calilor- 
nia means those once barren val- 
leys now known for their wealth 
and beauty throughout the world. 
To the -Australian, scenting home 
amidst the ever present gums, 
come thoughts of the future. Sure- 
ly we in Australia, with natural 
advantages so similar to Califor- 
nia, can do as much for our land 
as the Americans have done for 
theirs ? Redlands, Riverside, and 
many another city have solved the 
old argument of city v. country 
by being so much of both that 
one cannot say where one ends and 
the other begins. Small areas, in- 
tense cultivation, and civic pride 
have made this beautiful country. 
It is ‘‘ up to’ Australians’ to. do 
likewise. Much of the charm of 
the cities (all are not beautiful) 
lies in their trees. _ Almost. to a 
tree they’ have been planted by 
hand, for except on the mountain 
ridges, Southern California is prac- 
tically treeless. Many kinds _ of 
trees are found in parks and gar- 
dens, but the following predomin- 
ate, and will probably prove the 
most useful in South-eastern Aus- 
tralia. One of the most common 
is the Pepper tree (Schinus molle), 
whose hardiness and rapidity of 
growth is proverbial, and needs no 
emphasising. Hycalyptus of many 
species are used, but the Blue-cum 
(FE. globulus) predominates. It is 
planted in avenues, as breakwinds 
and in groves for timber and _fire- 
wood. In avenues eucalypts are 
usually topped about 6 feet from 
the ground, and send up three to 
six stems above that point. For_ 
firewood they are cut down, and 
suckers allowed to shoot from the 
butt, three or four to each tree. 
The trees are cut ovef in rotation 
every four to seven years. 


Silky oak (Grevillea Robusta) is 
largely used in streets. The Kur- 
rajong, often miscalled Bottle tree, 
and the Camphor Laurel, give a 
pretty effect with their lighter 
greens, and are often alternated., 
The former does not appear to 
produce seed in quantity, though 
Australian trees are usually very 
prolific in America, Pines are not 
largely used, though not uncom- 
mon, and include the Bunya Bunya 
and the Moreton Bay pines, as 
well as Pinus radicata, the com- 
mon pine about Sydney suburban 


} 
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streets. The most popular street 
is one not seen in Sydney, yet well 
worthy of trial, though it grows 
wild from Tasmania to Queensland. 


That is the Blackwood (Acacia 
melanoxylon), one of the largest 
of our wattles, and a valuable 
timber tree. It is used in great 
numbers, forming shapely, clean, 


dark-green trees up to about 50 
feet. It seems very free from the 
troubles, insect and fungous, which 
frequently bring about the prema- 
ture death of acacias in Australia. 
Last, and perhaps most striking of 
all, are the Palms. The majority 
belong either to genus Phoenix or 
to Washingtonia. The Phoenix 
palms are relatives of the date 
palm, itself sometimes used. Being 
relatively slow-growing it is not 
so widely ‘used as the Washing- 
tonias. Until a few years ago 
the latter palms were known as 
Washingtonia robusta. It. has 
been found that there are at least 
three distinct species, the best and 


hardiest being W. filifera. Another 
‘species, W. gracilis, is sold by 
seedsmen as W. robusta. Another 
smaller palm, Washingtonia  son- 


oroe, is also used, and a glaucous 
coloured species called Erythea ar- 
mata. Magnolias are not uncom- 
mon. 

In Arizona few evergreen trees 
will survive the combined effects of 
frost and great heat even under 
irrigation, “and the favourite tree is 
the “Umbrella Tree (Melia azedar. 


ach), better known to us as_ the 
White Cedar or Bead Tree. It is 
usually topped to encourage the 


umbrella habit. The famous Mag- 
nolia Avenue at Riverside, consists 
of three rows of trees—Peppers, 
Blue-gums, and an alternating row 
of Silky Oaks and Washingtonias. 
These, with the Blackwood in the 
streets, form the bulk of the tree- 
plantings in Southern California, 
and serve as a striking object les- 
son of what can be accomplished 
among apparently unfavourable 
surroundings.—A gricultural Gazette 
of N.S.W. 
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Gawler Place). 


(Opp. 
Sole Makers of the 
“DON” Centrifugal and Double 
Action Pumps, Horizontal and 
Vertical. 
The best on the market. Repairs 
to all kinds of Machinery. 
’Phone 766. 


Recent Investigations at 
Rothamstead. 


Consideration attention has béen 
paid to the conditions under which 
the production of plant iood, and 
especially of ammonia, and  ni- 
trates, goes on. It has been shown 
that the process is mainly the 
work of bacteria, but that in nor- 
mal soils the bacteria are not 
working at their maximum effici- 
ency. <A factor has been discover- 
ed limiting the numbers of bacteria 


and therefore the amount of de- 
composition they effect. 
All the available evidences goes 


to show that this factor is biolo- 
gical. It is capable of growth, is 
put out of action by heat or anti- 
septics and can only be set up 
again by infection from outside: it 
does not, however, appear to xon- 
sist of bacteria, and is provision- 
ally identified with the protozoa, 
of which numbers have been found 
in all the soils examined. Partial- 
ly sterilised soils from which the 
factor ‘has been extinguished are 
found to contain larger numbers of 
bacteria than untreated soils and 
to accumulate ammonia and  ni- 
trates at a greater rate: they are, 
as might be expecected, more pro- 
ductive. Methods are being work- 
ed out for applying this kind of 
soil treatment on the large scale, 
but instead of setting up a large 
number of field plots to discover 
some cheap and convenient pro- 
cess, the simpler alternative is 
adopted of inducing horticulturists 
who go in for intensive culture to 
adopt some of the methods known 
to work. This has proved very 
satisfactory and has led to a con- 
siderable cheapening of the method, 
besides revealing some of the dif- 
ficulties attendant on its applica- 
tion on the large scale. 


— Plant Work, — 


The amount of growth a 
plant makes in a given soil is 


known to depend on the connec- 
tion between the plant nutrition 
work and the soil work. But a 


hypothesis is current, and is back- 


ed by sufficient circumstantial evi- 
dence to make it worthy of con- 
sideration, that inorganic plant 
poisons act as stimulants to 
growth if supplied in sufficiently 
small quantities. If this hypo- 
thesis were well founded it would 
introduce a wholly new set ‘of fac- 
tors into plant nutrition relation- 
ships, and would, in addition, form 
a basis for important practical de- 
velopments. Very careful water 


eee 


cultures have therefore been made 


by Dr. Winifred EK. Brenchley to 
test this hypothesis as completely 
as possible. The compounds test-_ 


ed have been copper, sulphate, man- ‘4 
ganese sulphate, zine sulphate, so- > 


dium arsenite arsenious acid and 
boric acid, and a wide range ot- 


concentrations has been adopted. — 


Numerous plants have been tried, 
but on the whole bafiey and peas 
have proved, most satisfactory. 
Copper sulphate was invariably 
toxic even in such high dilutions 
as I part of salt to ten millions 
ef water. 
ever, with the 
somewhat masked in presence of 
nutrient salt$. It is not entirely 
simple. ‘The fact that boric acid 
decidedly increased the growth of 
peas, but never that of barley, 
raises the mteresting question whe- 
ther boron is in some way advan- 
tageous to the pea and therefore 
to. be regarded as a -nutrient._ 


plant and was 


Some specific effecz is clearly in- 


dicated and the hypotheis is shown 
not to hold in-1ts general form. 


Starting from the other end, 
ive., from the soil, an attempt has 
been made to ascertain whether 
any toxins are thrown off from. 
the roots of plants that will ad- 


versely affect succeeding crops. A — 


hypothesis to this effect has long. 


been current, and has been de- 
~fended by ‘the United States 
Bureau of Soils. Plants » have 


therefore been grown in succession 
in the same pots of soil, year after 
year, and their yields” have been 
compared with those obtained 


The eflect varied, how- — 


vg 


when a rotation was adopted. The 


results were entirely negative and — 
no systematic difference could be — 
observed: we are forced to con- 
clude that if any toxic property is 


developed in soil by the growth of 


a crop its effect is transient and 
does not persist long enough to. 


~ affect a subsequent crop. Bene ro 


Bulletin. 
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ealth Made by Chemists. year. Of course, nine out of ten 
HS chemists. stick to the old routine, 
but the tenth goes in for industrial 
_ The expert chemist is an import- chemistry, and either allies himself 
ant figure in the industrial world to some progressive and flourish- 
to-day, a writer in the New York ing manufacturer, or independent- 
‘Sun truthfully says. He ran earn fy conducts his industrial experi- 
not only fame, but also a large ments and spends his time and 
income, and he saves manufactur- brains in devising schemes for the 
ers pany millions of dollars every utilisation of by-products. ’ 


me er 


PUMP ENGINES 


A PUMP ENGINE THAT OUT- 
PUMPS WINDMILLS AND RUNS 
ANY HAND POWER MACHINE! 


Why use a hand pump or wind mill? The former 
is slow, very tiring and expensive, antl the latter ‘s 

_ quite dependent upon wind, and consequen ly often 
very troublesome. There is a little engine far sup- 
erior to both and it is quickly replacing them al 
over the State; it’s the 


: Fuller and Johnson 


FARM PUMP ENGINE 


w.ich will pump 500 gallons per hour from 
we Is up to 300 feet deep and requires abso- 
lu ely no attention. The engine is delivered 
all ready for working; you just attach i- to 
the pump stock, start it, a dleaveit. It re- 
puires no special platform, belts, anchor- 
post:, etc. Remeni er, too, that it will work 
on any hand pump. If not wanted for the 
pump, just take along to the churn, <eparator 
or other light machine and attach 'the pulley 
provided; or you can use i‘ for watering gar- 
dens, spraying, etc.,—throws a column of 
wa'‘er 60 ft. high. 


It costs only 1d. 
per hour to run. 


‘It is, undoubtedly, the handiest 
_ farm engine known and construct- 

ed so that it can be easily operated _ 
_ by those who. have no experience 
_ of engines ; it runs without flame, 

smoke or smell, needs no hase 

n, and is as near troubl:-and- Soi 2 

Pe icect-prot as an engine could fivjgegeyA za) ng 

be. Ae ea | Sh \4 
Ask for further pavtiouldeina prices; : 
peemlies to anyone free on request, 

Sole Agents, 
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The development of the tremen- 
dous aniline colour industry is al- 
tovether due to chemical experi- 
ment with waste products. In the 


dry distillation of coal or wood 
for gas, the gas’ passes through a 
succession of washers, which take 
out its impurities. ‘These impuri- 
ties, including ammonia, xarbolic 
acid, acetic acid, and ‘various  ni- 
trogen compounds, were formerly 
waste, but are now separated and 
used. In fact, nearly all of the 
acetic avid in the market is se- 
cured from the dry distillation of 
wood. . . |. ‘The colour indus- 
try, which chemists called the 
greatest of the modern chemical in- 
dustries, has called for other 
chemical’ developments. It demandg 
large quantities of sulphuric acid, 
of soda, etc., and chemists have 
sharpened their wits upon the 
problem of obtaining ‘these pro- 
ducts at a minimum expense. Un- 
til recently the greater part of the 
sulphur used in this country was 
imported from Sicily. Now, 
through chemical processes, the 
sulphur occurring with iron, gold, 
silver, and zine is liberated and 
burned to. sulphur dioxide, from 
which almost all of our sulphuric 
acid is largely made. The © silver 
contained in lead has also been 
freed and utilised. It was found 
by chemists that when the metal 
lead was mixed with zine the silver 
formed an alloy with the zinc and 
floated,to the surface. When this 
mass was taken from the lead and 
heated in a retort, the zine, being 
volatile, was freed, and left a de- 
posit: so rich in silver that it was 
easily purified. 


The applications of chemistry to 
mining processes are legion, but 
it is in other branches of industry 
that practical chemistry is now 
making its strides. The Standard 
Oil Company is.a hardy exponent 
of the merits of industrial chemis- 
try, and has expert chemists con- 
stantly employed. As for that 
matter, so have all the great gas 
plants, coke plants, sugar refin- 
eries, starch factories, etc. The 
original waste of the oil business 
was enormous ; now it is next to 
nothing. 


The dairy business is one of the 
industries with whieh the chemist 
is busying himself; and the results 
so far have, been most satisfactory, 
although a much broader field for 
the use of casein is prophesied. 
The large creameries, having turn- 
ed out their cream and butter, 
were confronted by ¢reat quanti- 
ties of skim milk for which there 
was apparently no use. Skim milk 
was a drug on the market, and in 
many cases was drained off into 


te 
~ 
bo 


neighbouring streams. ‘The chem- 
ist stepped in and changed all that. 
The milk is curdled with alkali, 
and a dried product produced 
which is soluble in water. ‘This 
casein has been used for  paper- 
sizing, kalsomining, etc., and suc- 
cessiul experiments hav e been made 
with it in the manufacture of arti- 
ficial foods. - Moistened with, water 


to a gelatinous consistency, put 
under a hydraulic press, and then 
washed in acid, it forms a hard 
and insoluble substance, of which 
buttons and similar articles are 
made. Chemists say that the 


which is like a fine 
tasteless flour, may be substituted 
for milk in cooking, and has’ a 
great future in this respect. 


casein powder, 


Chemistry applied to the sugar 
industry has been invaluable and, 
particularly in connection with the 
beet-sugar manufacture, has _ re- 
cently effected a wonderful saving. 
The waste in the making of beet 
sugar was at first enormous, be- 
eause the molasses was absolute 
‘waste. It contains products from 
the beet-roots which give it a very 
bitter taste, and is also rich in an 
alkali which spoils its flavour. So, 
although more than one-half of the 
weight of the molasses was sugar, 
it was unavailable save for fer- 
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mentation and alcohol. Experiment 
proved that dry lime, mixed with 
the molasses, combined with the 
sugar, forming a product insoluble 
in water. W: ashing the molasses 
would then separate this product 
from all the other elaments. The 
lime and suvar product being heat- 
ed with carbonic acid, the lime 
combined with the carbon, forming 
an insoluble product, and leaving 
the sugar free to be easily separ- 
ated. By this process to-day yo 
per cent. of the sugar is recovered 
from beet molasses, and there is 
practically no molasses in “the 
beet sugar factories. 


The glucose manufacturers have- 
called in chemists, and found a 
new source of profit. The corn 
grain has, in*addition to its starch 
product, a tiny germ in which lies 
its life principle. This germ was 
formerly crushed with the starch 
and then separated and thrown 
aside as - waste. Of late it 
has been shown that this germ 
is Tich in oil which can be utilised. 
The germ is now Separated from 
the starch and crushed. 
gathered finds a ready market and 
within the last five years millions 
of dollars’ worth of this oil has 
been exported to Europe, where all 
corn products are in great demand. 
After the oil is taken from the 
‘germ the gluten left in the cake is 
used for varnish, and the residue is 
used for cattle food. The corn stalk 
also is ground and used for cattle 
food, but first the pith of the stalk 
is extracted and used for the 
lining of vessels, the theory being 
that if a fissure occurs in the 
framework of the vessel the pith 
lining becoming wet, will swell 
and to some extent close the fis- 
sure. f 

The cottonseed oil industry has 
eliminated its waste almost en- 
tirely although twenty years ago 
every part of the cottonseed save 
the oil was waste product. In the 
cottonseed oil factory now, the 
seed is collected after " coming 
through the'cotton gin, and is first 
stripped of its lint, which is used 
in the manufacture of certain kinds 
of paper, felts, ete. Next the shell 
of the seed is removed and either 
sround for cattle food or used for 
fuel. In the latter case the ashes 


are rollected for potash. The ker- 


nel of the seed is ground and 
pressed to extract the oil, and the 
residue is used for cattle food. The 
oil in process of refining vives off a 


waste which enters into soap mak-— 


ing, and the making of oleomaga- 
rine. : 

When steel is melted in a Bes- 
semer converter the phosphorus, 


~phorus is then used as a fertiliser. : 


The oil 


é Fir wa 
which used to be a mnultsance, is 
separated from the steel by the 
introduction of lime, with which © 
it readily combines. “Ths phos- 


—Scientific American, 
o 


Lime for the Soil. 


Lime for agricultural purposes 
may be air-slaked before use, but 
another method is to take freshly- 
burnt stone lime, empty it out of 
the bags in a suitable place in a 
heap, and use a watering can to 
slake it immediately before use. 
About 1 ton to the acre is used. 
Ouicklime is*only used when the 
soil is strongly acid, or is render- 
ed so by the turning under of 
heavv green crops for green man- 
ure or prickly pear. It can be 
used also for lightening heavy clay 
soils, at the rate of from To to 15 
cwt. per acre.—Queensland Agricul- 
tural Journal. 
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Healing Ointment. 


To make up an ointment use 
elther lard or vaseline as a_ basis, 
and to 4 ounces of either of these  . 
add 1 ounce of turpentine and 1 | 
ounce of eucalyptus oil. This well © 
mixed together makes a useful 
ointment for wounds. All wounds ~ 
‘should always be well washed with 
soap and water, or water with aa 
little lysol added. To measure the 
ingredients, a tablespoon can be 
used, as when full of liquid it holds 
about an ounce. About six times © 
the same bulk would represent. 4 
ounces of lard. | 


I absolutely refuse to take second 
place with any remedy (no matter 
what price) for healing Burns, 
Boils, Sores, Cuts, ete., or Bron- 
chitis in Children. 


(Signed) BATES’ SALVE. 
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all other harness. All our Harness 
is made from specially selected 
leather and materials throughout. 
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Collars and Harnss. Free by return 
\ of mail. 
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@ Poultry — Notes ® 


New Breen 


——_ 


- Australians are not usually consider- 
> ed a conservative race, yet they scem 
to have a pretty thick streak of it run- 
ning through their work in breeding 
poultry. In England and America, it 
would be considered a very slack sea- 
son, which did not find at least one new 
breed or variety introduced to public no- 
tice. This has been going on for years, 
_ so that very few people could tell you 
’ offhand just how many varieties of Or- 
pingtons, Rocks, Leghorns, and Wyan- 
dottes there are. Some of the newer 

| varieties have come to stay, no doubt, 
but in most instances it has been a case 
~ of boomed by their sanguine owners 
: ‘and doomed by an unappreciative public. 
Beyond the Australian Game, we in this 
_- hemisphere, have been very moderate in 

| fowl manufacture. 


Two breeds we remember started in 
Sydney on what proved to be somewhat 
uneventful careers some few years ago. 


Both put up quite respectable scores at 
one of the earlier Hawkesbury competi- 


tions, but since then they have as far as 
we know, faded out of existence. One 
' breed was introduced as the Imperial, we 
had some at the time, they were docile, 
worthy fowls, unexciting, but various in 
_ appearance, so much so that a friend 
suggested that if one half were Impe- 
rialists we ought to christen the other 


lot Little Englanders, which wasn’t so_ 


feeble a joke as it looks. If they had 


_had any chickens we might have called * 


them Suffragettes, and they would pro- 
_._bably have deserved it. The old birds 


made good eating if boiled with suti- 
cient severity. They laid a brown egg— 

i we use the singular advisedly—and they 
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Burford’s 


-BURFORD'S 


took their time over it. With regard to 
the other breed, beyond that we had 
some, or wanted some, and that the 
name began with B, we remember no- 
thing. A dim vision comes to us of 
something smaller in size, sprightlier in 
action and more cheerful in colouring 
that sojourned with us for a time, which 
may have been them, or perhaps only 
the result of an open gate. The open 
door policy plays the deuce in the poul- 
try yard just as it did in China. Ber- 
rillees, by the way, was the name of the 
second candidate for new breed honours. 


Mr. Tom Penglase, of Hallet, bred 
some Duckwing Minorcas, which, if not 
a new breed, were certainly a new va- 
riety. They were shown on one or two 
occasions if we remember correctly, o: 
perhaps it was only a photograph we 
saw. Mr. Penglase was good enough to 
send us some eggs. We took a lot of 
interest in those chicks, so unfortunately 
did a visiting cat. Mr. J. J. Gabb 


_ bred a strain of Columbian Wyandottes 


on straight out Brahma White Wyan- 
dotte lines, which he found a useful and 
attractive fowl. A small lot he sent to 
England in one of the consignments 
through the Export Department, made 
good money. Chittagongs, one of the 
many reputed ancestors of the Rhode 
Island Red, are certa‘nly not a new 
breed, nor are Frizzles, but both ‘are in- 
teresting. The former at least have 
been shown, and there was. we were 
told, a few years ago a fair yard of the 
latter in one of the suburbs. Mr. Von 
Bertouch was interested in Black,\Wyan- 
dottes at one time, and has, perhaps, 
persevered with them. 


Our contribution to the mannfaccure 
of poultry at the most, however, has 


been small compared to the innumerable 


creations of American and English ian- 
ciers, which range from the fairly or- 
thodox Cuckoo Orpington, Pile Wyan- 
dotte, and Partridge Rock, to the Fxcel- 
siors and Albions of half a dozen years 
ago, and the Buttercups, Daisies, and 
Exchequers of more recent times. 
Australia, maybe, cannot do much in 
fancy manufacture and nomenclature 


compared with her rivals, but in: blend- 
the American and English White 
Leghorns into the Australian utility ar- 
ticle, they Have done more than their 
share for the ptactical advancement of 
poultry. 


ing 


We seem to have got rather off the 
track for we certainly began this par 
with the intention of saying something of 
Buff-faced Wyandottes into which Mr. 
W. A. E. Smith (President of the Gene- 
ral Purpose Club) has put an amount 
of patience and perseveraace worthy of 
a, we will not say better, but more pro- 
fitable cause. Just how many years it 
is since we first saw some whitish birds 
with faint bluish lacing, which he intro- 
duced as the first step towards Buff 
Laced Wyandottes, we do not care to 
remember. Success came fairly quickly 
at first, and it is a long time since we 
saw a couple of cockerels at the then 
Black Forest yards, which in type and 
colour showed that the Buff Laced Wy- 
andottes had really arrived. They were 
not as good as those Mr. Smith has 
occasionally shown since, but they were 
good enough for any man to be justly 
proud of breeding. “One more year 
and I'll have them right,’ said Mr. 
Smith, but a dog thought otherwise, 
as he took the precaution to devour the 
king-pin cock of the strain, besides doing 
divers other damage to the breeding 
pen, the dog proved to be the better 
prophet.. Since then Mr. Smith has 
bred a few chicks from year to year, just 
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‘enough to keep the strain going, and can 


claim to have fixed the type, charac- 
ter, and colouring of a very charming 
variety of the handsome Wyandotte 
family, and_has shown us birds which 
in type and colour are certainly superior 
to some imported birds which were sent 
over to Mr. H. P. Marshall some years 
ago. Whilst congratulating Mr. Smith 
on his success, one is almost tempted 
to regret that the same amount of care- 
ful, painstaking work should not have 
been put into a breed which would have 
added a monetary reward to the less 
practical results. A strain of Leghorns 
with the same amount of toil behind 
them, would, we think, have been likely 
candidates for competition champion- 
ships. Speaking of these birds with a 
friend the other day, he said, “I wonder 
no one takes up the breed. I daresay 
Smith would sell out.’ Why not do it 
yourself? we naturally suggested. “Not 
I,’ was the reply, “Leghorns are good 
enough for me.” So it is. Australians 
are not only conservative in poultry, but 
they have become intensely practical. 
Lots of people admire Buff Laced Wyan- 
dottes, but we have neyer heard any- 
body express a violent desire to buy 
them (we do not know that they are 
for sale), for it is undoubtedly true that 
the hen has a harder job in Australia 
than in England or America. There she 
can win on her feathers, here she has to 
put up figures, and they have to be 
mighty big ones, unless she wants to get 
lost in the crowd. 


——————_@—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Fattening Turkeys. 


a 

The demand for turkeys has increased 
very much during the past few years, 
and prices have been on the incline, 
with the result that one of the most 
lucrative branches of the poultry indus- 
try is the rearing and fattening of tur- 
keys. It is not proposed here to dwell 
upon the most suitable breeds, the best 
methods of maintaining the breeding 
stock, or the hatching and rearing of 
the chickens, but one should remember 
how vastly important is size in deter- 
mining the value of a bird. There is a 
big demand nowadays for large-sized 
birds, and the larger they are the more 
money can proportionately be obtained 
for them. Thus it will be at once seen 
how important it is to have large-framed 
birds, and these can only be produced 
by using massive stock. 


This call for size is to be deplored, 
because the large birds are naturally 
and do not possess the same fine 
as the smaller ones. 
If anyone wishes to enjoy a bird at its 


coarse, 
flavour or texture 


best, a young turkey hen should be pro- 
cured, just before she commences to lay, 
about ten to fifteen pounds in weight. 
However, whilst these high prices can 
be obtained for the large birds it pays 
to breed them so, and all energies should 
be exerted in this direction. 


During the summer and early autumn 
the turkeys should be given as much 
freedom as possible. During this time 
very little extra food need be given to 
the birds, as upon good land they are 
able to almost maintain themselves. 
There is no better form of food than 
that termed the “natural,” being com- 
posed of worms, grubs, insects, seeds, 
and the like. Upon such a diet the 
birds thrive remarkably well, building 
up large, strong frames rather than flesh. 


When fattening commences the birds 
should be fed liberally, receiving two 
good meals a day. First thing in the 
morning a feed of mash should be sup- 
plied. In the afternoon, when they have 
returned from their wanderings, a small 
feed of grain should be provided, wheat 
and oats being very suitable. This pro- 
cess continues for about a fortnight, 
when fattening proper commences, when 
the birds should be altogether confined, 
as during this period the desire is to add 
flesh’ on to the carcase, and not to in- 
crease the frame. They do not grow at 
all during this time, and thus all ener- 
gies must aim at getting them as well 
forward as early as possible. The tur- 
keys should be housed in a large, roomy 
shed, in which they remain the whole 
time, so that light and ventilation are 


matters requiring careful attention. It — 


is essential that the shed or building used 
for the purpose shall be absolutely dry, 
as dampness is fatal to success in either 
the rearing or the fattening of turkeys. 
It is advantageous to use an open- 
fronted shed, enclosed with wire net- 
ting. This ensures the birds being kept 
comfortable, and yet at the same time 
allows them an abundance of fresh air 
so essential in successful fattening. The 
birds. must not be over-crowded, and 
about fifteen feet of floor space should 
be allowed per bird. Perches should be 
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provided—low ones are best, about tt irty % 
oor — 


inches from the ground—and the - 
beneath covered with some kind of litter. 


Sebright Bantam. 


The Sebright is a very old, but. popu- 


lar, variety of the Bantam tribe, and 


takes its name from the originator, Sir 
John Sebright, who commenced to 
fashion the variety in the year 1800. 
Two colours are bred, the Silver and 
the Golden, and although the former is 
without a doubt the most popular of 
the two at the, present time, the latter 
can account for a large following of ad- 
mirers, being a most striking example 
of what can be done in a variety by 
special care and management. In my 
opinion, says Mr. W, Powell Owen, one 
of the best judges of the breed, every 
feature of the variety is an art. The 
Golden Sebright, with its lovely golden 
bay or chestnut ground colour, and every 
feather laced or margined with black 
edging, lustrous beetle green, presents a 
beautiful picture, and is seen to great 
advantage on the show bench. At this 
juncture it would be befitting to say that 
the characteristics of the Golds and Sil- 


vers are exactly identical, except in the . 


case of the ground colour, which is 
white or silvery-white in the latter, as 
opposed to golden in the former. The 
tail feathering in Sebright cockerels is 
quite unique, as they have no sickles or 


side hangers, being what is termed “hen- — 


feathered.” The Golds should be short 
in thighs and legs, compact in shape, 
with a neat well worked rose comb, well 
fitted on the head, broad in front, and 
tapering off to a fine leader, A comb 
that is ugly or coarse, and one that 


stands away from the head is most un- 


desirable. The bird should possess a 


medium lengthend, but well arched, neck, 


back somewhat short, and a medium tail, 
carried well up. Twenty odd years ago 
a bird with a red face, comb and ‘wattles, 
was a-curiosity, only those with “gipsy” 

faces, purple coloured comb, wattles ext! 


ear lobes (pale blue centres) being then 
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; Bi, yogue: In style the bird . ae 
a Fantail pigeon, for when alarmed or 
touched with a judging stick, it will 
thrust its head well back untilit almost 
_ touches the tip of its tail, That it is a 
dainty bird of pride all my readers will 
agree, for it struts along with head car- 
_ ried high and wings well dropped, the 
fatter in some cases almost touching the 
; ground. The back, legs, and feet should 
be slaty blue in colour. Uniformity in 
 Tacing is an_ all-important point ‘to aim 
iy Baty with broad and short feathers regu- 


arly laced. t 3 
ts, i 
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Ps, 5 eee ” Redcaps. 


& it ‘the early days they were. often 
. called “Pheasants,” and undoubtedly are 
a branch of the Hamburgh tribe. Any- 
5 Rov the lobe and comb were points of 
each sort which continued for years to 
E Heaths breeders of both kinds. White . 
would come into the Redcap lobe, as 
also would red show itself in the lobe of 
the Hamburgh, and both Hamburghs and 
. Begcaps were in those days ues “Phea- 
sants.” 


Who can look at the ochiaeettle comb 
of the Redcap without surprise and ad- 
- miration of that wonderful, massive 
crown of coral spikes, so entirely pecu- 
liar to itself, so thoroughly true to: title, 
and so completely characteristic of the 
$ breed, dissimilar to all others? What- 
ever the alliance between the’ two in 
‘olden time, the Redcap and Hamburgh 
» are now well severed at all points, so 
much so as to lead present-day fanciers 
to doubt as to any connection whatever 
5 between the two well-defined sorts. 
The Redcap is a hardy fowl, ; a capital 
layer of large white eggs. It is a non- ~ 
sitter, a big bird, and a useful one all 
round. They certainly ought to find 
_ favour. amongst most poultry. fanciers, 
at a biti ‘they don’t! Probably it is their 
* _ splendid coral comb which, | from its 
we _ huge size, has become the real trouble, 
; like all excessive points of excellence. 
ce Ae the | onset the trouble was to get 
ec: enough of a circular coronet. Now it 
& has become too much. In some cases it 
RraISuich" lop-over mass, too heavy a burden, 
q "cumbersome in weight, unsightly, and 
7S an obstruction to the bird’s vision, ne- 
ox cessitating its removal. There again 
“extremes meet” between ‘perfection. and 
B ‘ugliness, as in all things in human ex- 
Ma perience. The eggs of Redcaps are large 
fe and white, and from the breed, pure 
BOT, crossed, you have an abundant crop, 
Bee, don’t lose sight of this meritorious 
old sort. They have been sadly over- 
 loked and underrated in their value of 
late years—Exchange. ; 
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Differences. 


— Poultry, Pigeons, and Other Fowl. — 


The word “poultry” as commonly used 
is an exasperatingly indefinite term. It 
may mean so many things, that almost 
always it must be qualified to show 
which of its possible meanings is to be 
taken in which it is used. Everybody 
knows that it applies to a group of birds. 
The common members of this group are 
fowls, turkeys, ducks, and geese. It is 
these most people have in mind when 
they think, speak, or hear of poultry. 
But there are other less familiar birds 
which are readily recognised as belong- 
ing to the group. Guinea fowl, swans, 
no one would think of not 
classifying as poultry. When pheasants 


are mentioned, which they rarely are, 
most people are in doubt. Popularly, 


the pheasant is classed as a game bird. 
The others that have been mentioned 
are domestic birds—some more domestic 
than others. There is quite as much 
difference in this respect between the 
fowl and the Guinea Fowl as between 


the Guinea Fowl and the pheasant. Then 
there is the turkey, which only began to 


be domesticated a few hundred years 
ago, which is still found in the wild 
state, and which in domestication retains 
a great deal of the nature and habits of 
the wild progenitor. The jungle fowl, 
too, supposed to be the wild cousin of 
all the domestic fowls, is unquestionably 
admitted to the poultry group; and the 
jungle fowl, as the poultry fanciers in 
India’ who have been experimenting with 
it have found, is quite as shy and wild 
and as difficult to breed in captivity as 
the pheasant. 

So, while some dictionaries say or in- 
timate that the term “poultry” applies 
only to domesticated birds, it is quite 
evident that such definitions are not ad- 
missable, and that to properly define the 
term “poultry,” we must define it in ac- 
cordance with some principle that will 
indicate definitely the difference between 
birds which are or may become domestic 
poultry, and birds which are not and 


‘cannot be poultry. 


— Domestication. 

Domestication does not afford such a 
principle of division. Neither does use- 
fulness, or the fact that birds of a cer- 
tain kind are propagated especially for 
their usefulness to man. Pigeons are 
domesticated birds, and pigeons are use- 
ful, but pigeons are not poultry. Pigeon 
and poultry interests do not mix well. 
Pigeon fanciers, as a class, are in the 
poultry world—during the show season— 
but, not of it. They join with poultry 
fanciers in associations to hold poultry 


-ences between 


‘both members of the pair live. 
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shows, and have been doing so every- 
where since shows were first held, yet 
the two interests remain essentially sepa- 


rate. Why is this? 
Because pigeons and poultry are 
adapted to different conditions, and ap- 


peal differently to men. It would be dif- 
ficult to analyse and describe the differ- 
“pigeon men” and “poul- 
try men,” though it would seem that 
there must be some typical differences 
of taste or inclination. The conspicuous 
differences between poultry (the com- 
mon kinds) and pigeons are readily 
listed. Pigeons are “birds of the air,” 
having powers of sustained flight, and 
nesting habitually in elevated and inac- 
cessible places. owls and other land 
birds of the poultry group live and 
usually nest on the ground, being capable 
only of making a low flight for a short 
distance. When pursued or frightened 
their impulse seems to be to conceal 
themselves. 

While domestic ducks and geese—es- 
pecially the “improved” breeds—are the 


most easily restrained and kept within 
bounds of all domestic creatures, their 


wild kin, presumably from the same ori- 
ginal stock, have powers. of flight 
scarcely inferior to those of the pigeon. 

Hence, assuming that the common 
usage which groups ducks and geese 


with fowls and turkeys as poultry, while 


excluding pigeons from the group, is 
correct, it is evident that difference in 
power of flight is not the essential dif- 
ference between poultry and birds that 
are not poultry, though capacity for 
modifying birds in directions which re- 
duce the powers of flight is unquestion- 
ably an important factor in domestica- 
tion and in determining the sphere of 


usefulness of the bird in a state of 
domestication. 


— Mating. — 

A conspicuous difference between 
pigeons and fowls is observed in the 
mating habits of these two kinds of 
brids. Pigeons mate in pairs, and per- 
manently—that is, permanently while 
On the 
death of one of a pair the remaining one 
usually seeks a new mate, though not in- 


frequently reports are made of birds re- 
maining true to the lost mate, and some- 


times apparently dying of grief. As is 
well known, fidelity to the mate is not 
‘a universal and perfect attribute of al) 
pigeons. Whether from the inclination 
of one of the pair, or because of the 
meddlesome importunity of an unmated 
bird, disruption of relations often occurs, 
particularly in large flocks of pigeons 
kept in confinement. But, in general, the 
union of pigeons for breeding purposes 
is monogamous and for life. 
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With fowls promiscuous polygamy is 
the rule. Some.birds have their indi- 
affinities and antipathiés, but 
these are only interesting exceptions 
suggesting that it may once have. been 
their habit to pair. Ducks in domestica- 
tion, are like fowls in their breeding 
habits, except that the drake will not 
mate with as many females as the cock. 
In geese the young birds usually pair. 
After the tirst year the*gander will, if 
there are unmated females about, mate 
with several in addition to his first mate, 
but in general these polygamous unions 
are permanent. Indeed, breeders of 
gecse often find that when they arbitra- 
rly break up established matings, and 
undertake to make the birds mate as the 
breeder desires, geese will not breed 
freely the first season in the new rela- 
tions, and in some instance will not ac- 
cept the new mates. Turkeys are more 
like fowls in their mating habits, though 
the turkey cock is more intolerant of 
the presence of rivals during the breed- 
ing season than the common cock. 
Among the rarer kinds of domestic birds 
kin to the admitted members of the poul- 
try group, as Guinea Fowls and peacocks, 
the tendency is either to mate or to-unite 
in very small families and permanently. 
How far this tendency would be modi- 
fied if men found it to their advantage 
to breed these birds extensively, we do 
not know. Broadly speaking, ‘the most 
popular and useful domestic birds are 
those which have most nearly lost the 
tendency to pair in permanent union, 
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For stock purposes a hen may be well 
worth keeping, and one that has 
proved an exceptionally good breeder 
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Inducing Hens to Lay. 


— From “Poultry.” — 


The problem which most poultry 
keepers face at certain seasons of the 
year is how to make their fowls lay. 
Big profits await those whose birds lay 
well at the right time; but most people’s 
won't lay, and the profits, instead of 
being greater than usual on account of 
the high prices, dwindle away, and some- 
times a considerable balance accrues on 
the wrong side of the ledger. 


The first matter to take in hand in 
order to get eggs at the right time of 
the year is to get the proper kinds of 
birds. Here, of course, the necessity for 
careful breeding comes in, and it is 
mostly by attention to this matter that 
consistent good records have been put 
up by birds from some of our best uti- 
lity poultry yards. But there is more 
than this. Not only should the birds 
be well bred, but they must be early 
hatched, so as to get time to mature pro- 
perly before the scarce season comes 
round, 


But neither birds well bred nor of the 
right age will ensure eggs if their treat- 
ment is not good. And it is necessary 
that this treatment should commence 
from the time the birds are hatched. 
Chickens, like cauliflower plants, should 
never have a check from start to finish. 
Their food should be always sound, well 
prepared, sufficient given, and in the 
early days fed frequently. Habits of 
activity and foraging should be fostered. 
In small spaces food should be buried 
occasionally under litter or loose earth, 


so as to encourage work. They should 


never be stinted, and never given so 
much that they will not pick it up 
eagerly. Then docility should be fos- 
tered. The fowls should be taught not 
to be afraid of their attendant, so that 
at no time should they be perturbed if 
he should enter their pens, even when 
they are sitting on the nest. Some birds 
are much more timid and harder to 
tame than others, but all are amenable 
to treatment if taken in hand early 
enough. They need to be taught that the 
attendant is their best friend, and that 
there is no reason to avoid him. 


Egg-laying competitions have taught 
us much in the management of birds for 
laying, and amongst the important les- 
sons imparted is that regarding the num- 
ber of birds in a pen. It has been con- 
clusively proved that a very few birds 
in each pen will result in very many 
more eggs than if 50 or 100 are in one 
pen, or allowed to promiscuously run 
hither and thither. This is a most im- 


. 


~ small pens; still, too small pens are not — 
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portant factor, and should not be lost a 
sight of. The size of the pen admits of © 
considerable variation, some of the best — 
results having been obtained in very 


conducive to vigorous health, and the 
poultry keeper cannot afford to neglect 
this feature. 
generally admitted that birds can have 
too much liberty. A great deal of wan- 
dering in search of food does not seem 
to be an aid to prolific laying. 


Shelter is an important provision, and 
at the same time, so is ample fresh air. 


Experiments recently carried out in 


America have shown that, in a far more 
rigorous climate than ours, open sheds 
have given the best results, when a 
period of two or three months was taken 
into consideration. On the other hand, 
cold, especially at night, greatly reduces 
the egg supply. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that the roofs of fowl houses should. 
be something more than galvanised iron 
alone, for this material lets the cold in 
very much, and cold comes in through 
the roof more than any other way. Yet 
galvanised iron makes the best of roof- 
ing, everything considered, and may be 
made thoroughly serviceable in winter 
by having boards or tarred felt nailed 
up temporarily underneath. 


Feeding is half the battle.’ Time, 
variety, quality, quantity, and manner of 
preparation, must all be taken into ac- 
count. It never pays for birds to remain 
long without food after they leave the 
roosts. If they are in small pens, and « 


have little opportunity for forage, this 


is the more important. The poultry 
keeper who meets his birds as they leave 
the roosts with a well-compounded warm 
meal in cold weather, gets a good pur- 
chase on their egg-producing capabilities, 
The attendant himself can only gauge 
the quantity to be given; hence, upon his 
observation a very great deal depends. 
Birds do not require a hearty feed be- 
tween the morning meal and evening, 
but if they are in confinement they re- 
quire a little. Table scraps and green 
food, with possibly a very little grain 
if these things are short, will tide the 
birds over till evening, when, from an 
hour to half an hour before sundown, 
enough grain should be fed to satisfy 
them, but no more, as it deteriorates by 


lying on the ground. 


To get first class results, some animal 
food must be given, especially if the 
birds are in small pens. From an ex- 


‘tended observation, the writer is con- 


vinced that green cut bone is the best, 
apart from cost, notwithstanding, analy- 
ses which have been published showing 
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On the other hand, it is — 
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_in other commodities. 
to better digestibility, or to its power of 
assisting digestion. This subject is, how- 
ever, beyond the scope of the. present 
article. IFresh waste meat is always pre- 
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larger quantities of nitrogenous matter 
This may be due 


ferable to dried or preserved, but it 


should be well cooked, and is best mixed 
with bran and pollard or other meal. 


The great value of grenstuff for lay- 


_ ing birds has been amply demonstrated 


of late years, and every poultry keeper 
should arrange in good time for his 


birds to have a plentiful supply. Lucerne 


stands high in this respect, and where 
it cannot be obtained fresh, lucerne hay, 
well scalded, or chaff, which should also 
be scalded, should be substituted. This 
should be mixed with the morning meal. 
One thing the poultry keeper should 
continually bear in mind, and this is 
comfort. He should always be on the 
watch for everything which will tend to 
the wellbeing of his birds, whose pro- 
duce will be to a great extent propor- 
tionate to his care in this direction. 


— Egg Shells. — 
The commercial fowl, the profitable 
fowl of to-day, which by domestication 


_and selection—by sitting eggs from the 


over that. 


best layers year after year—is an un- 


natural production, but at the same time 
it is one of the most profitable produc- 
tions, if properly treated, for the initial 
outlay of any stock that can be found 


‘on the farm. Quite apart from the ques- 


tion of ordinary food, is that of grit. 
Have farmers who keep poultry ever 
thought of the great strain put upon the 
birds under present-day conditions? Na- 
ture intended the bird to lay 14 eggs; 
it produces 14 eggshells; 14 frames of 
chickens. We ask them to produce any- 
thing from 120 to 200, and in selected 
laying strains even up to 250 and slightly 
Therefore they have to pro- 
duce that number of eggshells. In addi- 
tion to that it should-be remembered the 
hen lays eggs to produce chickens. No 
one yet has seen a chicken that did not 
contain bone. The substance to form 
the bone in that chicken must be in solu- 


_ tion in that egg before itis laid. There- 


fore in addition to asking a hen to pro- 
duce anything from 120 to 250 eggs and 
shells, we are also asking it-to produce 


- bone for the frame of that number of 


chickens. — 
— Chickens. _—. 

Now just think. for one moment what 
a wonderful machine has been evolved 
‘in the modern egglaying hen. Natural 
feeding cannot apply to her. The natu- 


tal hen would obtain sufficient lime and 
other bone 


forming material from 
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-swallow, the result 


erasses and clover, insect life, etc., con- 
sumed, to store in its system, and at the 
right time of the year—the | spring—be 
able to supply sufficient to form those 14 
shells of eggs and frames of chickens. 
Then it has a spell for the rest of the 
year to recoup itself for the same exer- 
tion in the following spring, because it 
is a fact that a hen can store up in its 
own body those essential constituents. It 
will also call on its own frame to a con- 
siderable extent after it has used up the 
surplus. The frames of laying hens 
which have been laying heavily for some 
time and not been supplied with lime or 
other frame forming material have been 
analysed, and it has been found that the 
bone of a hen is sadly deficient in lime 
and similar constituent. It has been 
utilised by the hen in forming the bone 
of the chicken and eggshell, but it must 
be admitted there comes a time when 
that call upon the hen’s frame ceases and 
when it does, eggs are not laid. For- 
tunately lime is very cheap and easily 
supplied to the hens. One of the best 
methods of supplying it is in the form 
of crushed shell. Unfortunately stores and 
others now sell shell which is simply 
gathered on the’ beach, and in many 
cases are far too large for the birds to 
being a large propor- 
tion of the shell is wasted, and possibly 
the unthinking poultry breeder, seeing 
this shell still lying about, does not give 
the birds any more as there is still a 
quantity in the run, although possibly 
all that was suitable has been long con- 
sumed by the birds. The ordinary bro- 
ken beach shell answers the purpose ad- 
mirably, as does broken oyster shell. An 
improved method of using the broken 
oyster shells is to throw them in with 
ashes—hot ashes from the fire—it will 
then be found that the shells: can be bro- 
ken up much easier than otherwise. 


— Shell Grit. — \ 
It should be remembered that shell 


grit has very little grinding power, there- 
fore it is necessary to aid the digestion 
by seeing that the birds are also sup- 
plied with hard grinding grit in some 
form. But the shell grit will not do 
everything, although it will practically 
form the shell of the egg, and relieve 
the strain on the hen. We want some- 
thing more to produce the bone frame 
of the chicken. And remember whether 
you are going to hatch chickens or not 
that bone has got to be available for the 
possible chick, or the egg will not be 
laid. This is also a simple and cheap 
matter to remdey. The ordinary bone, 
uncooked for preference, is smashed up 
as fine as possible, to that degree equal 
to coarse sawdust, and is then given to 
the fowls. That may be the only thing 
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wanting; the only thing which may be 
preventing your fowls from laying eggs ; 
and remember this, that no matter how 
well you feed, how much you feed, how 
good the quality of the food, how much 
care and attention you give the birds as 


regards housing, etc., if the hen has not 
the surplus of everything required for 
the formation of the normal egg, it is 
impossible for her to lay. To come back 
to the unthinking man who talks about 
the natural bird which he believes in 
keeping under natural conditions, he 
would claim that his natural bird also 
lays eggs. It does, but it lays the bulk 
of its eggs, if not all of them, in the 
spring and summer months. It has then 
in most cases spring and summer grasses 
and clover to feed upon. Now they con- 
tain four times the amount of bone or 
frame-forming material that any grain 
does, therefore the birds are scientifi- 
cally feeding themselves. The. birds 
are at liberty, and have a choice of feed 
at that time of the year, and they have 
the natural instinct which teaches them 
how to balance their rations. If the 
food you are giving them is of too fat- 
tening a nature, they would consume a 
large amount of grass. If it is lacking 
in nitrogenous matter, they would hunt 
for insect life, and more readily con- 
sume those classes of grains or seeds 
which is largely made up of those re- 
quirements. 


———_———_-@—_——__- -——— 
Chapman Trap Nest. 


The trap nest idea has been one 
of the most abused in poultry 
work for the reason that poultry- 
men have expected more than the 
inventors have hitherto been able 
to accomplish. No one, of course, 
has questioned the utility of trap- 
nests in theory, but no one, as far 
as we know, has put on the mar- 
ket anything approaching a perfect 
nest until Mr. Chapman, of Port 
Pirie, S.A., hit on the idea, which, 
after a lot of hard work and care- 
ful experiment bore fruit im the 
shape of the Chapman ‘Trapnest. 
There is no doubt that this nest 
claims to do a lot to help the 
poultrvman and there 1s equally 
no doubt that it does just exactly 
what! it claims to do. It appears 
to us that Mr. Chapman and his 
friends have been particularly care- 
ful not to overstate the case in 
anv shape or form. ‘They will be 
pleased to send the fullest particu- 
lars to anyone who wants to get 


a solid foundation for his poultry 


work. Such foundation of indivi- 
dual performance and individual 
pedigree is essential, 
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Roup. 


Roup is a dreaded disease that at- 
tacks the birds of all kinds in fall and 
spring, that sooner or later affects the 
whole flock and sometimes develops into 
canker, blindness, consumption, paraly- 
sis, and disease from head to foot. Ap- 
parently roup may be cured, but if a 
male bird has it, discard him for a 
breeder (says an American correspon- 
dent). His offspring will surely have 
symptoms at two weeks old or in a day 
or so after hatched, making small and 
poor layers, not paying for trouble and 
feed, and no-matter whether you keep 
poultry for pleasure or profit, results 
are what you want. Kill that male, it 
makes no difference what the cost; get 
one that is guaranteed never to have 
had roup, and notice results of his 
chicks. Don’t look for a prizewinner 
and score card only, but a bird of vigo- 
rous health and vitality, and good layers 
will be his offspring. 


To keep white birds from turning yel- 
low feed salt in their mash; it will make 
their feathers white as snow. Dry salt 
will kill fowls; it must be fed in mash 
for results m digestion and roup and 
white feathers. I have lost males at 


moulting time that would develop some 
form of roup and hens that were valu- 


able would go blind. They would look 
all right, but would starve to death. 
Now say from years back the male had 
the roup handed down to him, and the 
germ was transmitted to all his chicks, 
when he should have been salted with 
the hatchet. Farmers become disgusted, 
and the man says: “Jane, take those 
chickens to market that are left.” It is 
a mean practice that could be stopped 
by salting the male. Have a healthy 
male in your breeding pen... I never 
have roup in my fowls now. I learned 


by close study where it could be preven- 
ted. I wanted best results. Sometimes 
my fowls have colds, but they are salted 
with a preventive of roup. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure 
when diseased with roup. 


Hints. 


oe 


Age is a factor which affects in no 
little degree the value and usefulness of 
a fowl. This is a point which many who 
keep poultry—and some in large num- 
bers—do not thoroughly realise. If they 
do, they pay very little or no-regard to 
the matter. 


Farmers are many of them culpable in 
this respect, and among their flocks, 
birds are to be found which have long 
passed their day of usefulness for egg 
production. 


To possess a knowledge of a fowl’s 
age should be made-a point of especial 
care, and a poultry keeper ought to 
know the age of each individual bird on 
his ground. / 


When a bird becomes too old to yield 
a profit beyond its cost in food it should 
be disposed of, 
diminish the profits that may be made 
from other birds. 


To what age a bird may be expected 
to yield a profit and be worth keeping, 
depends on the bird and the purpose 
it is intended to serve. As a layer the 
limit is two and a half years. 


For egg production a hen ceases to be 
profitable after its second-season, and it 
should then be disposed of. / 


For sitting purposes and rearing it is 
well worth while to retain some birds. 
A hen that is likely to be useful as a 
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good sitter and mother i is worth a goed 
deal in the breeding season. 


Lice. 
_ Warm weather breeds lice, but I gua- 
rantee the following mixture will kill 
7em quicker :—Dissolve 1 Ib. of naptha- 
lene scales in a gallon: of kerosene and 


allow to stand for two days, when it is 


ready for use: Paint the inside of a 


large case with the solution, place ‘eight 


or nine birds in same, and cover with 
a piece of bagging, leaving them in it 
for half an hour, and the fumes will 
have killed every louse. The one paint- 
ing will last for about two and a half 
hours, so a goodly number of birds can 
be done with one application. Repeat 
the operation in two weeks’ time, to kill 
any eges which might have hatched since 
the previous operation, and with ordi- 


nary care and and a regular dust bath Mf 


“biddy” will be a happy” creature, and 
will repay you well in extra eggs. Paint 


' perches and all crevices well once a 


week, and you will find yourself and 
hens free from the greatest poultry 
enemy and pest. 
two or three days’ intervals will tho- 
“roughly cure scaly leg, and is perfectly 
‘harmless to the birds. Cost, to last for 


30 hens for six month, is about: 1 gal- 
lon kerosene, 8d., 1 Ib. napthalene scales — 


1/4, total 2/.—Exchange. 


Three applications at — 


Home eS 


~ When putting away canned fruit and 
Bicgetaties jams, jellies, etc., label each 
glass or can with the name of the con- 
- tents, wipe clean with a damp cloth, and 
set in a dark, dry closet. 
‘Tomatoes can be served in many ways. 
There should be an abundance to use 
3 when fresh, and plenty to can, pickle, 
and make into catsup. # 
It may be impossible to eefiininate 
Ri ie flies and mosquitoes, yet this danger 
and trouble may be greatly lessened by 
the proper use of screen doors and win- 
dow screens. In this day of inexpensive 
‘screens and wire cloth there is no excuse 
for any householder of even moderate’ 
means being without screens, which add 
so much to ‘the comfort, health, and se- 
‘curity of the home. Messrs. Davis, 
Brown, & Co., make a special line of 
these necessities. 


If a bruised beetroot is boiled, the 
juice and colour is lost and injured, but 
if baked instead, the root will, when 
cooked. come out as juicy and perfect in 
colour as if it had not been injured. 


ey \ 

ANE " Duritg the hot months, when the pre- 

servation of fresh meat is a problem 

_ constantly needing attention, it is well 

to remember that meat should never be 

laid directly on ice, as it extracts all 
the good meat juices. ‘ 


- Beans, when fresh, young, and tender, 
are most delicious, and should be cooked 
qeacaeiatcly after being picked to be at 
- their best. If, for any reason, they have 
lost. some of their ‘natural sweetness, 
% they maEy, be improved by a bit of sugar. 


Beetroot is a very healthy, wholesome, 
_ and nutritious vegetable. It contains a 
large quantity of sugar, and should be 
- more freely used than it is. 


welcome addition to the housekeeper’s 
store. Prepare the fruit as for jelly, 
oa heat until soft and broken, turn into a 
jelly bag, and drain. Return the juice 
Eto: the fire and heat until boiling hot. 
. ‘ Stand sterilised bottles in a pan, with a 
wet cloth beneath them, and fill; insert 
the corks firmly, and immediately dip 
the top of each bottle in melted wax. 

_ Almost any desired fruit may be treated 
in this way, and the result will prove in- 


bef erate A ee 

‘ Fruit juices will prove a delightful and 
- 

his 
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valuable to concocting delicious beve- 
rages, flavouring puddings, and other 
desserts. The clever housewife will find 
innumerable ways for their use. Sugar 
may be added when they are bottled, but 
we prefer most of them without this ad- 
dition and therefore can use them in a 
greater variety of ways. 


“School Gardening” writes on enthu- 
siastic believer in its potent influence for 
good, “costs, labour, time, and money. 
Yes, all these, but the investment pays 
large dividends. To note the educative 
influence on the children, to observe the 
effect on some of the home gardens, to 
find that the very roughest boy will care- 
fully protect the flowers from injury, to 
see how proud the parents become of our 
school garden, to enjoy the wondering 
surprise of the stranger when told that 
no plant is ever maliciously injured or 
stolen, to realise that such a yard may 
prove an effective object lesson to some 
fellow-workers. These are some of the 
rewards. 


The frame surrounding a picture 
should harmonise with and enhance the 
beauty of the picture itself. A setting 
of pure gold seems none too good for a 
painting of great merit. On the other 
hand, to place around an inferior pic- 
ture a pretentious frame, means poor 
taste on the part of the owner. Such a 
misfit emphasises the defects, and the 
gaudy frame brings out in strong con- 
trast the poverty of the: picture. So in 
dressing loud colours and over-dressi- 
ness Of even good clothes emphasise any 
lapse from the most perfect personal 
cleanliness and any neglect of the hun- 
dred and one little niceties of a woman’s 
toilet. ; 


Success in life does not depend on 
having’ immense brain power or a high 
class and expensive education. Nothing 
of the kind. The secret is the ability to 
use the brains you have, and hundreds 
of men fail because they do not know 
how to do so, and will not take the 
trouble to try. 


— Stuffed Shoulder of Mutton. — 

Ask the butcher to bone the mutton, as 
a shoulder is a difficult joint to do at 
home. Fill the cavity with veal force- 
meat, cover with buttered paper, and tie 


securely. Bake in a moderate oven, bast- 
ing frequently, and serve with a garnish 


of baked tomatoes. 
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Cleanlng the Storeroom. 


Have the room thoroughly cleaned be 
fore the contents of the various trunks 


are touched. Then, after trunks and 
boxes are emptied, the floor may once 
more be brushed up. It is well to wipe 
the floor and the inside walls with a 


weak solution of chloride of lime, and 
the insides of boxes that are to contain 
woollens may be painted with a strong 
solution of the same. This is sure death 
to all moths and other vermin, and will 
destroy any eggs which may have been 
deposited in crack and crevices. 
Perhaps there is no other time when 
the housekeeper sighs, “Blessed be no- 
thing!” as when looking through the 
accumulation of “things” in the attic. 


Said one woman: “The curse of my 
life is the things that are too shabby to 
wear and too good to throw away.” Of 
course there are the deserving poor, and 
there are missionary boxes to be sup- 
plied with cast-off articles, but one 
would hardly send to the wife of a mis- 
sionary a low-necked and short-sleeved 
white satin bodice which is now too 
small for the owner’s portly figure. 


I seriously doubt the advisability of 
keeping many cast-off gowns. They 
gather moths, and are seldom altered 
to satisfaction after they are so shabby 
as to be once relegated to the attic. If 
a dress is perfectly good, and its only 
fault is that it is old-fashioned or too 
small, it is well to keep it on the chance 
that it may sometime be successfully 
combined with some other material and 
made over. Dresses that are shabby 
should never be put in a missionary box, 
but may be turned over to the rag man. 

When the summer clothes of all the 
members of the family are brought out, 
the winter apparel must be put away in 


good order as to buttons, button holes, 
rips, and tears. When they are carefully 


repaired, brushed in the open air, and 
sunned, they may be wrapped in tar- 
paper, with moth balls in their folds, and 
packed down in a trunk or case which 
has a tight, close-fitting top. Any light 
clothing which is not to be used this 
season must be aired and put away again. 
The rag bag and piece trunk are fre- 
quently neglected by otherwise careful 
housekeepers, but they require pains- 
taking examination, as they are too often 
the breeding places of the wily moth. 


During the summer months the win- 
dows of the attic must be opened fre- 
quently, and the breezes allowed to stray 
into all the corners, which should never 
be allowed to become musty. It is also 
an excellent plant to leave the attic win- 
dows open on clear nights in summer. 
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Tried Recipes 
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— Fish Pudding. — 

Line a basin with some pastry; cut 
the fish into convenient sized pieces, and 
dredge with salt, pepper, flour, and a 
few minced savoury herbs. Put the fish 
in the basin with the forcemeat balls and 
some pieces of fat bacon; add some fish 
stock which has been thickened with 
butter and flour. The trimmings of the 
fish may be utilised for the stock. Fill 
the basin completely, cover with crust, 
tie in a cloth, and boil for two hours. 


— Vermicelli and Apple Pudding. — 


Boil a quart of milk with a strip of 
lemon peel, add four ounces of vermi- 
celli, and simmer for half an hour. 
When cool sweeten with four or five 
ounces of sugar, and beat in two eggs. 
Pare and core some apples, and put a bit 
of grated lemon peel in the centre of 
each to flavour it. Put some of the ver- 
micelli in a piedish, lay in the apples, 
cover with the rest of the vermicelli, 
and bake in a very moderate oven till 
the apples are quite soft. This is a nice 
pudding either hot or cold, but in sum- 
mer it is generally preferred when 
served cold. ; 

— Stone Cream. — 


A pint of cornflour blancmange, two 
sponge cakes, jam, lemon juice, almonds. 
Mix two ounces of cornflour smoothly 
with a little cold milk. Boil a pint of 
milk with an ounce of sugar, pour it on 
the cornflour, stir well till it thickens, 
boil for five minutes; when somewhat 
cool flavour with a few drops of vanilla. 
Crumble the sponge cakes, put them in 
a glass dish, spread with a layer of jam, 
grate the rind of a lemon and squeeze 
the juice over them. Pour the blanc- 
mange over while still warm. Let it 
stand till cold and set. Decorate with 
blanched almonds cut in strips. 


— Marrow on Toast. — 


3reak up two boiled marrow bones 
and scoop out the marrow. Make some 
small squares of toast; butter these, 
the marrow, and _ sprinkle 
over with finely chopped parsley, pepper, 
and salt, and a few drops of lemon juice. 
Serve very hot. 


cover with 


— Plum Gateau. — 


Soak an ounce of gelatine in half a 
pint of water. Remove the stalks and 
stones from a pound or so of plums. 
Soil a quarter of a pound of lump sugar 
in half a pint of water for ten minutes. 
Add the gelatine to this syrup, also the 
plums, and a few of the blanched ker- 


nels. Pour into a border shape which 
has been previously rinsed with cold 
water. Turn out when set, and serve 
with whipped cream in the centre. 


— Devilled Sardines. — 


Drain the sardines from oil, and bone 
a sufficient number. Make some hot but- 
tered toast, cut it into fingers, and 
place a boned sardine on each. Sprinkle 
with cayenne, and put in the oven for 
a minute or two. Serve when quite hot. 


— Chocolate Shape. — 


Two ounces of gelatine, six ounces of 
chocolate, quarter of a pound of castor 


sugar, a pint and a half of milk, four 
eggs, threepennyworth of cream, fla- 


vouring of vanilla. Soak the gelatine in 
cold water, putting sufficient water to 
cover it completely. Put the milk, cho-, 
colate, and sugar in an enamelled sauce- 
pan over the fire till the mixture” 
thickens, but do not allow it to boil. 
Beat up the eggs thoroughly, strain them 


into the chocolate ; add the dissolved gela- 
tine, cream, and a teaspoonful of vanilla 


flavouring. When cool pour into a mould 
to set. Serve with whipped cream, 
sweetened to taste, and coloured pale 
pink with cochineal. 


—— Plum Part, — 


Stalk and stone a pound and a half of 
plums; heap them in a piedish with 
plenty of sugar. For the pastry, put 
three-quarters of a pound of flour in a 
basin, with a pinch of salt, half a tea- 
spoonful each of castor sugar and of 
baking powder; mix well, and make into 


a stiff paste with the white of an egg 
whisked to a froth and a little water. 


Roll out the pastry till about a quarter 
of an inch thick, spread three ounces of 
butter over it, fold the pastry in three, 
turn, and roll again. Spread another 
three ounces of butter, dredge with flour, 
and roll out again. Make a border for 
the edge of the piedish, cover with the 
rest of the pastry, brush over with 
white of egg, and bake in a brisk oven. 
Serve cold with cream or custard. 


— Pineapple Ice Pudding. — 


Peel a pineapple and cut into small 
dice. Put it in an enamelled stewpan 
with three ounces of castor sugar and 
half a gill of water; simmer for half 
an hour. Strain the syrup from the 
pineapple, add the juice of half a lemon 
and mix with a pint of double cream. 
Half freeze the mixture, then stir in the 
pineapple. Turn into a mould and place 
in ice and salt till required. 


pinch of salt, an egg, a pinch of mixed 
“spice, and two tablespoonfuls of. treacle. 
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— Coffee Cream. — 


Mix half a pint of milk and half a pint a 


of strong coffee, dissolve an ounce | 
packet of gelatine in the coffee. Whip a- 


pint of double cream till stiff, add Bee q 


ounces of sugar, and stir to the coffee 
and gelatine. Mix well and pour into a 
wet mould. Leave till set. 


— Fig Pudding. — © 


Half a pound of figs, four ounces of 
sugar, six ounces of suet, four ounces 
of flour, four ounces of breadcrumbs, a 


Cut the figs into small pieces; mix all 
the dry ingredients; add the egg (pre- 
viously well beaten), the treacle, and a 
little milk if necessary to moisten the 
pudding. Boil in a greased pudding 
basin for five hours. \ 


— Tapioca Soup. — 


Take some of the water in which rise 
has been boiled for curry, or in which 


beans or macaroni has been cooked. To 


two quarts of this add a sliced turnip, 
carrot, and onion, and an otince of pearl 
barley, previously scalded in boiling 
water; also add a bunch of herbs and 
half a dozen peppercorns, and boil for 
two hours. The vegetables may first be 


fried in butter or dripping, but without 


browning them; the stock to be added 
afterwards. Steam, and add four ounces 
of crushed tapioca to the stock; boil 
again till this is transparent, and serve. 


— Milk Soup. — 


Boil three large potatoes and the white 
part of a leek in a quart of boiling 
water, together with an ounce of butter, 
pepper, and salt. 
are quite soft, pass all through a sieve, 


and add a pint of milk. When the soup 
is boiling throw in an ounce of crushed 


tapioca. Boil till the tapioca is trans- 
parent, and stir frequently to prevent it 
from lumping. Serve with fried crou- 
tons. 


— Chicken Pudding. a f ; 


A chicken, quarter of a pound of ham, 


seasoning, stock, a few mushrooms, suet — 


crust. Make the crust with a pound of 
flour and eight ounces of finely chopped 
suet, salt and water to mix. Line a pud- 


ding basin with two-thirds of the pastry.. 


Cut the chicken into neat joints; put 
these in with alternate lays of ham; sea- 
son the whole, and add a little good 
stock or gravy. Cover with the rest of 


the pastry, and join the edges securely. _ 


Cover with a scalded cloth, and boil for 
two hours and a half. 
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S Ghidas Notes for April 


‘ April may be tard és commence the 
planting which for the next six 
months will keep gardening © busy. 
_ First. in importance come the ever- 
green trees, shrubs, palms, and. ‘clim- 
bares which ‘if put out early will get 
the benefit of the summer warmth, 
which still remains in the ground; 
. without the sun heat, -which makes 
the result of earlier planting more un- 
: _certain, whatever is put out this 
; month, ‘will, with reasonable care, get 
Yowell. establistied, make good root de- 
: velopment, and perceptably increase 
top growth before winter. If we get 
. the proverbial . but uncertain “April 
showers, the reasonable care. is’ reduc- 
ed. to a minimum, but if. the month 
- is dry, watering must not be neglect- 
ed. a pean from pots, it is not 
“\ wise to make too much disturbance 
y of the ball, but the longer pets 
should be straightened out. Ate the 
ground you. are working on is not 
: ~ nicely ‘moist and mellow, have a sup- 
ply of fine sandy soil at hand, for 
packing around the roots. _ Any trou- 
“ble taken at planting time is” well 
- sepaid, later. on. 


r 
~ 
“ 


. ‘ 
eb yey Vike “Dot’t Scamip.: ae 
ae It is a pity to scamp any, garden 
_ job, but _more particularly tree plant- 
“ing; for mistakes and neglect are 
= difficult to rectify in after years. If 
the tree or shrub to be planted is one 
ad of the larger growing sorts, be sure 
that it is placed in just the position 
a you want it, not as it is now, | but as it 
vill be j in time to come., Dig. the 
ssit ion selected deeply,” and do not 
udge doing a good wide margin 
ound it. See that no impervious 
layer of soil -is allowed to remain 
i. ich. might block the.. Toots ‘from 


getting down to cooler, moister con- 
ditions than they can get near the 
surface. If the ground is poor, thin 
and. hungry, remember that to some 
extent it can be cheaply improved; a 
pound or two of bone dust well scat- 
tered through the patch turned over 
may do wonders, not to-day or to- 
morrow, but a year or two hence. If 
you have no bone dust, you can take 
comfort in the thought that there is 
must virtue in old bones, and some 
in old boots, either of which are not 
difficult to come by. There-is also a 
lot of solid stick-by-the-ribs or roots 
nourishment in the hoof, hide, or 
horns of any animal. This is the 
sort of manure which pays you back, 
like some debtors, after many days. 


Good, but slow. 


— Gerbera Jamesoni. — 


The Gerbera Jamesoni and its hy- 
brid varieties are not perhaps the 
easiest plants to handle, but they 
make up for it by being some of the 
most beautiful. A day or two ago 
we had the pleasure of seeing a bed of 
them, splendidly grown, and just com- 
ing into bloom; an ornament to any 
garden, and a delight to any gar- 
dener. As yet only a flower or two 


had opened, a beautiful pink, and a. 


vivid crimson, three inches, perhaps, 
across, but the wealth of buds poised 
gracefully above the handsome foli- 
age. gave promise of exceptional 
beauty to come. The grower gave us 
their history in brief, somewhat. as 
follows:—“Small packet of seed, April 
last year; Hackett’s; sown singly; 
small pots; cool frame; germination 
not too good; early growth slow; 
planted out, October; kept growing; 
quite simple; cost, half-a-crown. 
Pleased? “Well, what do you think?” 
We did. It was not untinged with 
regret that circumstances rather than 
inclination prevented the wholesale 


removal of the bed to’ a place where | 


we could see it more often. We cer- 
tainly forgot a certain commandment, 
though we do not, “by the way, re- 
member that flowers are specifically 


_to the ground probably. 


mentioned, as amongst the 
sions of a neighbour which one may 


not covet. 


posses- 


— Iceland Poppies. — 


Iceland Poppies are not one of the 
popular favourites in and around Ade- 
laide; probably our climate is a shade 
too much on the warm, dry side for 
them to be perfectly happy amongst 
us. Their name certainly seems \to 
suggest a preference for cooler con- 
ditions. In Victoria they do grandly, 


' and readers who have visited Mel- 


bourne, Ballarat, and the Gippsland 
country in spring will remember the 
beautiful displays of this perennial 
member of the Poppy family. This 
Iceland cousin lacks the delicacy of 
texture and wide range of colour of 
its Shirley relative, but in yellow, 
orange, and bronzy-brown shades, and 
its habit of growth, there is no need 
for it to take second place to any 
member of the family. The present 
is a good time to try a packet of seed 
wherever you are situated, but es- 
pecially if you are gardening in the 
hills or cool districts. 


— Mildew. — 


Mildew usually troubles the rose 
grower at this season of the’ year, 
particularly when there is much mois- © 
ture in the atmosphere. Heavy dust- 
ings of flowers of. sulphur is the sim- 
plest remedy. A good deal will ap- 
parently be wasted unless you work 
with a blower, and the foliage is 
damp, but even the stuff which falls 
does some 
good, and certainly no harm. In- 
deed, some people do not trouble to 
dust the plants at all, believing that 
just as much benefit is secured if the 
Sulphur is thrown over the bed and 
around the plants. When the sun 
temperature is sufficiently high this 
no doubt is quite a good plan, and in 
any case, in combination with other 
soil constituents, sulphur is said to 
rank high as a manure. 


(Continued on page 484). 
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Some Desirable Perpetual 


Carnations. 

Messrs. Errey Bros., of Camper- 
down, Victoria, have very kindly 
sent us the following interesting 
notes on the flower which they 
have so successfully made their 


We have no doubt 
write will prove 
of our readers. 


special study. 
that what they 
helpful to’ many 


If, in Shakespeare’s time, as Per- 
dita declares, the carnations were 


“the fairest flowers of the  sea- 
son,’ one is inclined to wonder 
what Perdita would say of the 


carnations of to-day, and whether 
a glimpse of some of our modern 
beauties would not have sent her 
post-haste for the ‘‘dibble’’ (which 
is no reference to the “character of 
Perdita’s ‘‘ patron saint’), where- 
with to ‘set’ slips of them.’’ Great 
improvements have been made in 
many of our garden flowers of late 
years, but it is doubtful if any 
one of them has had more atten- 
tion bestowed upon it than the 
carnation, or with more gratify- 
ing results. Though we have still 
very far to vo before perfection is 
attained, and doubtless it will be 
possible to sav the same _ thing 
generations hence, yet any consid- 
erable advance on the road to 
that goal gives cause for gratifi- 
cation. 


With the great increase of in- 
terest in the question of carnation 
improvement, and the consequent 
multiplication of varieties, it is not 
surprising that many with limited 
requirements should find the selec- 
tion of suitable varieties a formid- 
able undertaking. Therefore we 
trust that a few brief notes on 
some of the most prominent vari- 
eties in. a collection of several 
hundred carnations, selected from 
the standpoint of general utility, 
will prove of interest to your 
Teaders. 


KALGOORLIE HOTEL 


HINDLEY STREET. 


CHARLES HONES, Proprietor 


(Late of Theatre Royal Hotel). 


Good accommodation for Country 


visitors. Tarifi, 25/- per week ; 
4/6 per day. 
Beds, 1/6 per night. Meals 1/. 
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New varieties of this year may 
seem out of place in an article of 
this kind, and we would prefer to 
keep to those which have proved 
theiriclaim to the title of standard 
varieties, but a few of the novel- 
ties are of such outstanding merit 
as to demand attention. Promin- 
ent among these is ‘‘ Miss Edith,” 
a very fine white perpetual which 
originated in the garden of a well- 
known Brisbane carnation fancier. 
We do not know what reputation 
“Mrs. .G. .H. Kerslake ”’\ “bears 
among your S.A. readers; but N. 
S. Wales and Victorian “growers - 
unite in bearing testimony» to its 
splendid qualities. Of the three 
warieties which have been obtained 
as ‘sports from it, namely, ‘“t Robt 
Williams,” ‘tH, Gazzard,” © and” 
“Kerslake’s Yellow,’ we would se- 
lect the last named as the most 
desirable on account of its lovely 
color, which, combined with the 
large size and exquisite form of the 
flower and the vigorous habit of 
growth which all the family pos- 
sess, makes it indispensable in the 
smallest collection. It is not long 
since we were badly in need of 
and yellow selfs in 
smooth-edged or “ show”? 
petuals. “ Kerslake’s  Voellow,’’ 
splendidly supplied the- want in- 
vellows, and now, strangely enough, 
it has supplied the white self also, 
for ‘‘ Miss Fith’’ is qa. pure white 
sport from this variety. We see 
no reason why it should not have 
as great a fuiure as its. distin- 
guished parent. 


For the benefit of 
have not grown the carnations, 
‘“Mrs. G. H: Kerslake”’ and = its 
‘“sports,’’ it should be said that — 
they are Not as perpetual howe 
ing as, say, the American carna- 
tions, or as some of our _ free- 
blooming Australian perpetuals, 
and this is sometimes made cause 
for complaint. But the carnation 
fancier is fortunate indeed who can 
afford to leave anv of them out of 
his collection on that account. Be- 
fore leaving them we might say 
that, of the two needing descrip- 
tion, ‘ Robt. Williams’? is q rich- 
colored fancy -of an orange ground 
color, barred with bright red or 
scarlet. ‘HH. Gazzard”’ is a white 
ground fancy, pencilled with rose. 


those who 


Another very promising new car- 
mation we must mention is 
‘Galicia,’ a large flowered yellow 
ground perpetual having an excel- 
lent calyx and vigorous habit of 
Readily It resembles closely ‘Kers- | 

lake’s Yellow” in all but color, be- 
ing a seedling from that variety. 
Of the new carnations from New 
South Wales, which we tested last 
season, ‘‘Gold Lace,’ and ‘ Isabel- 


per- . 


“Ane, ce 


stand out ahead oe an thi 
else. ‘Isabella’? belongs to the de 
corative section, bare fine jarge 
crimson self with fringed petals | 
and a strong calyx. ‘‘Gold Lave,” 
on the other hand, is of t 

smooth, clean-cut ‘show type, and 


Ya a~)) 


. possessing qualities which make it 
’ carnation. The — 


a good “ all-roun 
colour is yellow, striped with scar- 
let. We recommend this as a per- 
petual which will one to pe 
exhibitors. ‘ 


There is “another of this: year’ s a 


carnations which we must not for- 
‘bear to mention, for it is’ a 
sport from “Enchantress,” ‘namely 
‘“ Washington.” In fact, if there 
were a dozen new sports from En- 


chantress we should have to notice 


them all, for we join with growers 
all over the world in describing 


.“ Enchantress "and its ‘‘ sports” 


as the finest of all the American 
carnations. This latest sport is 


v 


a pink self of a color midway be 


tween that of ‘Rose Pink En- 


chantress’’ and the ‘' Mrs. Law 
son ”’ color. The rest of the “ En- 
chantress”’ family are, ‘ Helen 


Gould,” silvery pink, pencilled with 
carmine. ‘' Rose 
ress,”’ salmon TOSe ; 
Enchantress.’’ 
large flowers and excellent consti- 
tution of the original variety, and 
are all worthy of a place in the 


and ‘‘ White 


smallest collection of American 
Perpetuals. 
* Having commenced. upon ae 


American carnations we will note 
very briefly a few other 


Pink Enchant- _ 


All have the same 


standard 


varieties which should not. be 
overlooked when making a selec- 
tion. ‘Beatrice Jean ”’ and - 


“Othello” are two excellent crim- 
sons, while in whites there is a 


choice between ‘‘ White Perfection” 


and ‘‘ White Wonder.” 
der is reckoned by some growers 
as the better of the two, but we 
still prefer the older variety. 
“Scarlet Glow” and ‘Beacon’ 


are two scarlets of first-class qual- 


ity. The latter should not be al- 
lowed to bloom in the spring, but 
be reserved for autumn and winter 
flowering. There are many good — 
pink selfs, but beside those of the 
“ Enchantress? family we will 
just’ mention :—'‘ Mona,’’ bright 
rose pink’; ‘‘ May Day,” salmon | 
flesh’; ‘*Salmonia,” deep sal-— 
mon’’; ‘Mrs. T. W. Lawson” and 
44 Mrs. C. W. Ward,” cerise. A very 
fine white ground ‘perpetual in this - 
‘section is ‘' Winsome”; colour 
white, with deep rose pencillings. 
With us it gives an unusual per-_ 
centage of large, beautifully form- 
ed flowers. ‘ Glendale" . iis 
other of the same type. 


. 
* 


White Won- 


an-— 


\ 


s 


WZ 
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; - Though several of the carnations 
just mentioned are of Australian 
origin it is customary, for conve 
nience, to class all perpetual car- 
~ nations havi ing fringed petals as 
‘American ’’ or ‘‘ decorative  car- 
nations. On the other hand, that 
delightful class of perpetuals which 
- chas been evolved in Australia is 
dubbed “ show,” simply because its 
petals are smooth edged. We sup- 
pose these carnations are general- 
ly accepted as the most suitable 
for garden cultivation in Austra- 
lia, and, of course, for exhibition 
also, so we will not waste time in 
commending them as a class, but 
pass on to notice a. few of the 
most desirable for weneral  pur- 
_poses. Among the best of -these 
is “Sabine,” a large flowered 
variety with perfect ‘calyx, stiff 
_ flower stems, and robust constitu- 
tion. It is one of the carnations 
to which the term ‘“ ever-bloom- 
ing’ may be justly applied. Color 
blush white, laced with rosy 
'  cerise. “‘ Veura Scarlet ’ was raised 
at Camperdown, so we are reluct- 
ant to describe it as the best garden 
scarlet in this section, yet we are 
unable to put any other scarlet 
beside it from the garden or decor- 
: ative point of view. It is not an 
exhibition carnation but is first 
class for all other purposes. 


Among crimson selfs ‘ Sultan ” 
and ‘‘ Corangamite”’ jin the darker 
: shades, and “Frank Errey”’ in 
_ bright crimsons, are all to be re- 
commended. “Corangvamite’ 
largest flowers, and it and “Sultan” 
flower most freely . “Sultan” and 
; “FR. Errey” are the best for exhibi- 
tion, In yellows and yellow ground 
fancies we have already noted 
’ ‘‘ Kerslake’s Yellow,” ‘‘ Mrs: G. H. 
: 
4 


x 


Sane ya ag 
Kioto. (1914)— Yellow suffused an 


Mayence (1914) —Yellow-edged 
chocolate. 


lake’ s yellow. 


extant. 


‘has the | 


- Galicia (f914, nov elty)—Large, deep yellow ground, 


a Edith (1914)—Pure white sport from. Kers- 


ieee Very large Beli ground, fancy. 
_ “Mrs. Kerslake—One of the finest yellow fancies, 


to Ki} 


Kerslake,” and ‘Gold Lace.” «In 
this color the list of desirable vari- 
eties is a long one, so we can only 
mention a few which should not be 
passed by in any case.  ‘ Tessie 
McGann” will be too well known 
to your readers to need any des- 
eription, and another of somewhat 
similar color is ‘‘ Lucy Manette.”’ 
Ine other ways these two are not 
at all alike except that both are 
carnations of the first order. 
‘“ Raphael ’’ and.‘‘ Taurence’’ are 
also good yellow ground fancies, 
the first named a at its best 
in autumn. 


Some of the best of the white 
ground perpetuals are :—‘‘Ivernia,”’ 
having large flowers of the best 
show type; color white, edged and 
marked with rosy scarlet ; ‘“ Ga- 
zelle,’’ also a fine ‘exhibition vari- 
ety ; color white, laced with car- 
mine ; and ‘‘ Mstelle,’’ white, heavi- 
ly edged and marked with scarlet. 
¢ Chevalier,” ““ Chrissy,’’ ‘ Cas- 
isida,” and ‘“‘ Bernard ” Wg. 
perpetuals, and ‘‘Mrs. A. Water- 
house,” ‘Brilliance,’ and ‘ Mili- 
tum,’’ in other colors are all 
worthy of detailed description, but 
we fear your readers will refuse to 
endure much more. 


in 


For fear of wearying them we 
have passed by many we might 
have included, and, for the same 
reason, have ignored the many ex- 
cellent carnations in the 


spring 
blooming section. Probably, too, 
we have failed to mention some 


varieties which are well worthy of 
notice, but which for some reason 
have failed to reproduce their true 
form with us. If so we trust 
some of our fellow-fanciers will re- 
medy any such omissions, and con- 


Sabine—Large 
pink. 
d flaked pink. 


and pencilled tion. 
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clude with the hope that our notes 
will prove of some little service to 
your readers, 


oo 
Coal Ashes. 


—_—_— 


The ashes of both soft and hard 
coal contain little more than traces 
of potash and phosphoric acid, and 
as plant food are almost worthless. 
For stiff, clay soils, however, they 
usually have a desirable loosening 
effect, and as a top-dressing ~ and 
mulch, especially in fruit gardens, 
etc., they are very beneficial. Still, 
the best use that can be made of 
them perhaps is to sift and put them} 
under the hen roots as absorbents, 


or use them in q similar way in 
stables, etc. Sifted coal ashes 
absorb liquids, fix volatile am- 


monia, and prevent offensive odors. 
ee 


Streak Disease. 


Streak disease in Sweet Peas 
appears to be causing English gar- 
deners a lot of trouble. Many re 
medies and preventives have been 
suggested but little appears to be 
definitely known either as to its 
cause or cure. The National 
Sweet Pea Society is now offering 
a prize of ten guineas and a gold 
medal to the first person who can- 
prove to the satisfaction of the 
committee that he or she has a 
cure. As arrangements are being 
made to thoroughly test all re- 
puted cures, it should not be long 
before something more definite is 
known on the subject. 


; BHRREY’S CARNATIONS 
- ~The following set of choice Perpetuals comprises the cream of this and recent years’ introductions, 
- and for all-round excellence would be hard to beat :— 


beautifully laced, delicate 


Gold Lace—Grand yellow ground, fancy for exhibi- 


Gazelle—\Vhite laced carmine, grand petal. 
Kerslake’s Yellow—Large soft yellow. 
Leura Scarlet—Grand large bright scarlet. 


Robt. Williams—Beautiful orange fancy sport from 


Mrs.-Kerslake. 


One strong plant of each of the above epleaded set post free for 20/. 


KRREY BRHROS., 


‘carnation Specialists, Camperdown, Wictoria. 
Illustrated Carnation Catalogue Post Free. 
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(Continued from page 481). 
— Buying Bulbs. — 


In buying bulbs do not forget that 
the best flowers naturally grow from 
the best bulbs. A good bulb, as long 
as it is well-ripened, is one which is 
clean and big, feels solid, and weighs 
well for its size. There are good and 
not so good bulbs in every seedsman’s 
supply, whether imported or grown 
locally, and as most buyers pick, 
try to pick, the good, the proportion 
of the not-so-good increases as the 
season advances; and the last man is 
apt to be left with less than his full 
share of good. The remedy for you 
is simple. Don’t be the last man—or 
woman. Buy now. 


or 


— Dahlias. — 


We shall soon be in the thick of the 
Dahlia season. All tying and staking 
which has so far been neglected 
should be finished at once. Liquid 
manure where it has been used, or 
is begun, should not be continued 
after the first flowers come; and this 
applies equally to autumn Roses and 
Chrysanthemums. Keep the ground 
around the plants continually stirred, 
and do not grudge a liberal supply 
of moisture; at the same time _ it 
should be remembered that they want 
a drink, but not a bath. . For those 
who have grown single and. other 
varieties from seed, the time is one 
of pleasant but anxious anticipation, 
for there is a double dose of uncer- 
tainty. Colour and form are still in 
most cases doubtful. To hope for the 
best and be prepared for the worst is 
best as the seedlings come into flower. 
What generous doers and doners they 
are. Sown as late as November or 
even December, they have been grow- 
ing full steam ahead without a check 
ever since, and this month they are 
going to tell you the result. One 
good flower rewards you well for the 
sixpence or shilling paid for a packet 
of seed, and you may of course be 
much more fortunate than that. Don’t 
trouble about the failures; just make 
short work of them and try again 
next year. 

— Roses. — 

It is early to talk of rose planting 
yet, but the sooner the preliminary 
working on new ground to be planted 
is taken in hand the better. If you 
have not decided on_ varieties, this 
month is a good one to make a choice. 
Having made your selection, don’t 
leave your order to the last moment. 


Your little order, of course, is not 
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going to worry the nurseryman, but 


if many similar little orders come in 


and all want prompt despatch, that 
nurseryman’s life does not err on the 
side of too much peace and quietness, 
at all events for the time being, You 
expect him to do his best for you, of 
course; then just do what you can 
for him. It is quite as easy to make 
up your list now as a month or two 
hence. Do so, and: send it along. It 
will give him an idea of what will be 
wanted, and you may then be sure 
that when you are _ ready for the 
plants, the plants will be ready fof 
you. Having made the list and sent 
it, do not begin to tinker with it and 
find that you want this or that altera- 
tion. If you are that sort of person, 
leave your order till the last moment, 
send it by first post, and specially ask 
that the goods shall be sent at once. 
Your opportunity of changing your 
mind will thus be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


— Planting Bulbs. — 


When you get a lot of good bulbs 
don’t spoil a good beginning by poor 
treatment. The average bulb is a 
hardy proposition, but there is no 
need to abuse this good quality. You 
can get fair flowers in a gravel path, 
but you can get much better ones in 
a well-cultivated bed. A bulb- by 
nature is abstemious, not by way 
means a glutton for food or water; 
don’t, however, take this to mean that 
it thrives on a starvation diet. A fair 
share of old manure will do much 
more good than harm, but be sure 
that it is old. It is the ammonia given 
off by fresh manure that they object 
to. Do not be afraid of a partially- 


shaded position for your Daffodils; 


the flowers will be all the richer and 
brighter if they do not have too con- 
tinuous a share. of ‘direct sunlight. 
The flower stems and foliage will 
come through quite a thick covering 


‘Of soil; they will also grow and thrive 


reasonably well even if the bulb is 
almost on the surface, but if the top 
is about one and a half times its own 
depth below the surface, that is, 

bulb 2 in. deep should have a 3 in. 
covering, so that the roots will start 
at five inches below ground, that bulb 
will have no reasonable cause for 
complaint. Planting a little deeper 
in light sandy soil than in extra heavy 
loam is perhaps advisable. In rich 
soil or where the ground was heavily 
manured for the summer crop, there 
seems to be little to be gained by arti- 


ficial manures, but in poorer positions 


when the ground is sodden. | 


ei ON NE Se? Mra ey * + a 
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Basic slag or mineral super at the — 
rate of 1 Ib. and sulphate of potash at 
the rate of % Ib. to 8 square yards of 
bed or row, will do good. Never plant 


“Ce 58. 
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Sweet Peas. | 


FT 


(A paper read before the Horticul- 


tural Society of New York.) 


The following from “Horticulture” 
is by an American grower, but. it is 
quite as useful for us as. for those for 
whom it was written. One gathers 
that the prdouction of exhibition 
blooms is as serious, as. painstaking, 


as back- aching, and as engrossingly 


delightful there as it is in Australia. 
All honour to men who do and give 


their very best to making yet more 


beautiful one of the most charming 
flowers that grow. In this case, at 
least, a few labour that all may enjoy. 
We have heard it said that the little 
extra quality of a few blooms on a 
show table are not worth the effort 
to secure it. If the superiority of the 
few blooms began and ended on the 
table there would perhaps be some 
truth in the statement, but the grower 
learns by growing to grow still better 
blooms, and those who see his results 
learn to appreciate and to desire a 
share in this increased beauty, and so 
‘the high standard of the specialist 
gradually becomes ina year or two 
the standard to which the average 
grower tries to attain, He may mini- 


mize, may perhaps ridicule the work 
of the expert grower, but he, quite © 


unconsciously perhaps, gains by it. 

Better admit it and be grateful. ; 
How to treat the sweet pea so as to 

get a maximum of quality and quan- 


tity. The ordinary everyday method | 


sow the seed in rows very 
as soon as the ground is 


is to 
thickly, 


-ready to work in spring; then with 


the exception of giving supports of 
some kind, 
plants to take care of themselves 


until the flowers appear, and on some 
naturally rich soil, if perchance the - 


rainfall is more than ordinarily abun- 
dant, very good results may now and 
then follow. However, the true lover 


and sweet pea enthusiast will not be ~ 
satisfied by any such uncertain me- 


thods, but will cast about to find 
‘means whereby success is more 
nearly assured.' be AY, 
Apart from good seed, the funda- 
mental basis, the all-important foun- 
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‘the grower leaves the © 
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dation of success, lies in the proper 
"preparation of the soil, and if this 
operation is shirked or in any way 
F skimmed oyer, your efforts will in a 
large measure be set at naught, and 
- disappointment will almost surely be 
your lot, unless you are fortunate 
F enough to possess one of those rare 
conditions of an ideal soil, rich, deep 
and porous. Possessing this, you 
might well ignore this part dealing 
_ with the preparation of the soil, but 
as in about 95 per cent. of the cases 
we are only blest with about six to 
‘ eight ‘inches of tolerable good soil 
we ‘must labour heartily to Jmprove 
this so that we may have from 
twenty-four to thirty inches of ‘well- 
-manured compost. 


Let me now describe the method 
which I have found very satisfactory, 
though making no claims to- superi- 
-  ority over other methods. Assuming 
a hypothetical case of six rows, each 
fifty feet long, we would lay out a 
rectangular plot thirty-six feet by 
fifty and on the chorter of- thirty-six 
‘foot side, three feet from the corner, 
set-a stake, then every six feet a 
stake, until the six rows are indicated. 
Stakes should be placed opposite 
each other at both ends, and should 
denote the centre of each row. Now 
commencing on the fifty foot side, 
_ we remove the top nine inches to’ soil 
from three feet on both sides of the 
centre of row one and place it outside 
of our plot entirely, to be later carted 
or wheeled to finish the last row. The 
top soil being removed, we dig a 
4 trench. (always using the end stakes 
as a centre) eighteen inches deep and. 
_ two feet wide, “placing the subsoil re- 

'. moved on either side of the trench 

- where the good topsoil has just been 

dug off. Then commencing on row 

“ey two, we remove the topsoil off the six 
feet wide and to the same depth as 
before, and use it for filling trench 
one, but not without mixing about 
‘a ton of half-decayed farmyard 
manure and fifty. pounds each of 

bonemeal and woodashes, also about 

two pounds of well pulverized sul- 
"phate of iron, being sure at all times 

to thoroughly incorporate the whole 

e “mixture, Proceed thus to the last 
ae row when soil from row one will be 
used for filling. As each row is 
Dh finished endeavour to leave the soil 
ridged up so as to give the frost a 
chance to do all the ‘disintegrating 
possible. ‘That all this sounds like a 
heavy task I know full well, but if 
~ you would have good, long stemmed 
peas, over the longest possible sea- 


» ee 
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son, this, or some modification of this 
method, must be followed. 


‘—Sowing the Seed— 

Having prepared the soil we next 
come by logical sequence to the sow- 
‘fing of the seed, and by all means 
spare no effort to secure good seed 
from a reliable seedsman. If you 
would not be disappointed in securing 
some choice variety which you have 
set your heart upon, get them as early 
as possible and keep in a cool place 
until sowing time arrives, 


Before we sow, or perhaps before 
we buy, it will be in order to deter- 
mine how many seeds we require. On 
the basis of six rows fifty feet long, 
it will require six hundred plants to 
space the plants six inches apart, 
which is quite thick enough. At any 
rate, if we start to raise six hundred, 
the chances are that from one cause 
or another a few will succumb be- 
tween germination and _ planting-out 
time, if they do we can plant eight 


inches apart, and this will fill up the | 


row and possibly give better flowers 
than if planted six inches apart. To 
raise our six hundred plants we must 
put in about nine hundred seeds, esti- 
mating a seventy per cent. germina- 
tion, which is about what we may 
reasonably expect. At the outside it 
will only require three ounces, as 
each ounce contains more than three 
hundred seeds. 


— Choosing Varieties. — 

The Sweet Pea grower has to make 
his choice of the varieties he intends 
growing,.and when he views the 
lengthy lists contained in every cata- 
logue (writes The Garden), may be 
pardoned if he quails before the task, 
for the difficulty is not so much what 
to select as what to neglect. 


Personality is a potent factor in 


choosing varieties, for without a true 
love of the flower no real success is 


possible; thus, each exhibitor will 
select the varieties and colours he 
likes. 


Of the novelties offered this pre- 
sent autumn (1913),, these twelve are 
good: 


King White—Without doubt the 
largest white Sweet Pea that has 
yet appeared; a vigorous grower, pro- 
ducing fine, beautifully-waved blooms, 
mostly fours, on good stems. Blue 
King—A Lord Nelson in Spencer 
form, good grower, carrying nicely- 
placed flowers (abundance of fours), 
which stand rain and sunshine well. 
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New Marquis.—An improved stock of 
this much-prized mauve variety, and 
now the best thing in its class. Illu- 
minator.—A richer and deeper-colour- 
ed Edith Taylor, excelling it also in 
growth and size of flowers. One of 


the prettiest varieties yet raised. Sin- 
cerity.—A deep cerise, brighter than 
Kathleen, a novelty of the previous 
year, and it is also an advance in size 
of flowers, of which it carries plenty 
of fours. An altogether first-class 
Sweet Pea. Blue Picotee.——An im- 
proved Mrs. W. J. Unwin, which, in 
all probability, it will oust from popu- 
lar favour. Edith King and Mabel 
Baccus will delight all lovers of the 
Helen Pierce family; both are vigor- 
ous and free, and will please either for 
the garden or exhibition. Mrs. Mc- 
Illwrick.—A bicolor with rosy mauve 
standard and wings of a deeper tone. 
A vigorous grower, producing plenty 
of fours. It is delightful when seen 
growing under glass. Wedgewood.— 
A medium blue, superilor in size and 
colour to Flora , Norton Spencer. 
Anglian Royalty attracted attention 
at the Chelsea Show, and lovers of 
this colour should procure it. It re- 
quires to be grown in partial shade, 
but I did not see this variety growing, 
hence cannot say further of it. 
Quaker Maid was first seen by me 
under the name of Grey Lavender. 
It is a large Sweet Pea of good sub- 
stance, a fine free grower, with flow- 
ers having a dove grey standard and 
blue lavender wings. 

Some at least of the above will be 
grown here this season, and it will be 
interesting to see how they shape un- 
der Australian conditions. As a rule, 
of course, a flower which is good in 
England or America is good in Aus- 
tralia, but there are exceptions which; 
of course, can only be discoyered by 
experience. 


——————————o——- 


When planting bulbs, particularly 
in heavy soil, a bucketful or barrow- 
load of sand will be helpful, ‘just a’ 
sprinkling in and around them will 
be helpful, especially at lifting time, 
when they will come out in a nice, 
clean condition. It is quite possible 
to overdo the sand idea in heavy clay, 
in which moisture does not drain 
away rapidly, for if you make a poc- 
ket of sand as is sometimes done, and 
the bulb has a bad time. You cannot 
use too much sand in reason in such 
soil, but it should be incorporated 
throughout the whole bulk, not in 
isolated patches. 
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The Winter - Flowering 
Sweet Pea. 


The winter flowering sweet pea 
has certainly not yet. ousted its 
later blooming brother—or should 
it be sister—but it is coming 
along. - When first introduced to 
Australia, it had apparently little 
chance of successful rivalry for 
the blooms, as generally grown 
were small and the colours un- 
doubtedly inferior. Things have 
moved with it since then. One 
reason of its comparative failure in 
its early days, and for the first 
few years, probably was that the 
seed was ‘foreign,’’ and even 
when Australian grown, it was 
not from thoroughly acclimatised 
plants ; probably also, it was, as 
a tule, sown too late, and finally 
Australian plant breeders had not 
had time to get to work on it. 


If and when blooms of this fami- 
ly of sweet peas can be grown of 
the same quality as the spring 
flowering section there is no doubt 
but that it will quickly surpass it 
in popular favor, for its advan- 
tages are many and important. It 
comes into flower in less than half 
the time, and remains in bloom for 
more than twice as long. It can 
be grown to bloom through the 
season when even in Australian 
gardens there is sometimes a scar- 
city of flowers. With it, unlike its 
rival, the hot winds of November 
and even of late October, have no 
terrors for the grower, he will be 
quite content to let them go, for 
he will have months of bloom to 
remember. 


Perhaps, by the way, it is just 
because we feel that the beauty of 
the dainty, delicate sweet pea is 
such q fleeting pleasure that we 
value it so highly. There is 
ways the thought that we must 
make the most of them, partly be- 
cause we have waited so long to 
greet them, and partly because we 
know that a sudden burst of early 
summer will put a speedy end to 
our pleasure. During the last 
three or four years these charming 
occupants of our gardens havel been 
immensely popular, our early sum- 
mer temperatures have been some 
degrees below normal, and hot 
winds conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. There is probably more con- 
nection between these two: facts 
than may be at once apparent. 


Returning to our less fleeting 
friends it is evident that by grow- 
ing them we may have sweet peas 
practically all the year round, 


aw 
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whether this would be altogether 
desirable is a question which each 
one can answer for himself. With 
regard to the growing of them we 
print the following paper, which 
was read by Mr. H. C. Mott, at 
the meeting of the Carnation, ,Dah- 


lia, and Sweet Pea Society, Vic-. 
toria :— 

I regard the winter flowering 
sweet pea as undoubtedly the 


sweet pea of the future for hot cli- 
mates, and if recent developments 
in the winter, or early flowering, 
varieties are only maintained, this 
race will lose nothing whatever by 
comparison with the spring) bloom- 
ing race. The flowering season of 
the latest winter varieties is from 
March to October. I have actu- 
ally had inferior blooms in Decem- 
ber,' when the spring blooming 
plants had been scorched away to 
vegetable dust. Take my own ex- 
perience in Southern Riverina last 
season for a comparison between 
the new race and the old. 


The winter varieties were sown 
in seed boxes on January Ist, 
1913. They germinated in a week, 
and a fortnight after this were 
planted out, each with its ball of 
soil, in the open. ‘The~sunniest 
possible position had been chosen. 
The ground was trenched two feet 
deep, and a very liberal allowance 
of stable manure dug in the lower 
18 inches of soil, leaving, with the 
mound above the surface, a foot 
of unmanured soil. The country 
was 8 or 9 inches of loam, with a 
large proportion of clay lower 
down, and the line of trench ran 
north to south. The weather in 
February and March was intensely 
hot ; actually unseasonably hot in 
March. The varieties were my 
own crosses, and I had no: idea as 
to what I was going to get in the 
way of blooms. Before the plants 
were a foot high, buds began to 
form, and on March 2nd came the 
first flower, only a single, but, 
from its size and form, giving pro- 


mise of good things. And _ the 
promise was most liberally ful- 
filled. Some of the plants, not- 


ably those I afterwards named 
Mrs. Hamilton C. Mott (and which 
your Society, gentlemen, encour- 
aged me by considering worthy of 
your Certificate of Merit), shot up 
to a height of to feet. The flow- 
ers, up to three to a stem, were 
little lacking in size, and of great 
brilliancy in colouk a purple-blue 
shade; while the length of the 
stalks left nothing to be desired. 


These plants—I had then three ~ 
till , 


riotously 
the frosty 


varieties—bloomed 
frost came. During 


aes 1914 


months the blooming was not quite 
so free, and there was not a sign 
of a pod setting. Towards the 
end of July, the blooming im-~ 
proved again; and in August the” 


flowers almost smothered the foli- x 


age. The flowers were shown in 
May and June at the monthly 
meetings of your Society. They . 
were also repeatedly on exhibition 


‘in Melbourne, and on Se tember 


loth flowers from ti six 


‘months’ old plants took first, prize 


at the annual show of the Albury 
and Border Pastoral, Agricultural 
Association. By October the 
vines started to go off, and in No- 
vember a decent bloom could not 
be found. I thus had seven, in 
some instances, eight, months’ 
bloom off the same plants; had 
only to attend to the plants for 
two months before I obtained flow. 


ers; and the perfume was much 
stronger than can be secured in 
the spring bloomers. The sowing 


season is from January to early 
spring. Seeds sown in May ~will 
give blooms two months earlier 
ithan the spring blooming) vari- 
eties. 


Now, let me-say, briefly, how the 
spring varieties treated me. The. 
seeds wefe sown in seed boxes in 
March. ‘They were planted out in 
properly prepared trenched ground — 
in due course; ran the gamut of 
hungry sparrows in winter, and 
dodged the slugs and snails some- 
how. They bloomed with me to- 
wards the end of October, giving a 
proportion of fours 
stems—most excellent blooms. But 
‘this happy state of affairs lasted 
not more than to days; Maud 
Holmes had not even shown herself 
properly. A hot spell came on, 
and Clara Curtis and Snowdon 
shrivelled their petals to brown; 


Stirling Stent and Scarlet Emper- 


or showed more scald than colour, 
while the blooms and 
Asta Ohm, Zephyr, Mrs. W. J. 
Unwin and the others I have men-_ 
tioned shrunk dishearteningly. I 
had waited over six months for 
flowers, and after only a few 
days’ blooming a cream winter pea 
of my own was immeasurably su- 
perior to Clara Curtis !~ The whole 
display of winter plants showed a 
constitutional vigour which the 
spring varieties lacked, the latter, 
upon which so many months had ~ 
been wasted, being represented by 
a shriveled vee of bloom and 
foliage. 


Bich, gentlemen, is the ‘case I: 
make out for the winter or early. 
flowering sweet pea in climates 
wherein hot spells and north winds 


“on 15-inch © 


stalks of | 


‘are liable to ravage the rows. I 
make out no im whatever for 
them in cooler climates, such — as 
Tasmania or New “ealand. I do 
say, however, that in a few 
months, we shall have ten or a 
dozen varieties blooming in the 
months of April or May, which will 
rival the typical blooms of the 
‘spring flowering race in size, form, 
- colour,,and number of flowers, and 
length of stem; while at the same 
time this new race—for it will be 
a hew race—will remain in bloon: 
_ for as many months as the present 
_ darling of fashion in the floral 
_ world does weeks. Ps 

: - - + ‘ 
Some Peculiarities of 


Mistletoe. 


_As everyone knows, the Mistletoe 
is a parasite living upon various 
trees. It is most often seen grow- 
_ing upon the Apple, but it is also 
met with on the Hawthorn, Wil- 


| 
: 
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low, Poplar, Iime, Maple, Moun-. 


tain Ash, and even on Cedar of 
_ Yebanon and Larch. There is a 
popular impression, writes ‘‘ The 
Garden,” that the Mistletoe has a 
great liking for the Oak, while, as 
a matter of fact, the two are sel- 
_ dom found together. The rare oc- 
~ currence of Mistletoe growing upon 
- Qak was held sacred by the Druids 
~ and regarded as a Divine gift. Dr. 
Bull, in a paper in the ‘‘ Journal 
_ of Botany,” only mentions seven 
authentic instances of the growth 
~ of Mistletoe on the Oak in this 
country. Since then, ‘however, 
-. other instances have been recorded. 


’ 
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The Very slow growth made by 
the Mistletoe plant in the first few 
years of its existence has been a 
- eatise of anxiety to those who have 

fondly hoped to grow large bunch- 
es of Mistletoe in their gardens in 

a short space of time. 


_ Unquestionably, the most __fre- 
- quent host plant of the Mistletoe 
is the Apple, and it is notorious 
- that some old orchards, notably in 
Herefordshire, carry heavier crops 
of Mistletoe than of Apples. 
A most singular thing concerning 
_ Mistletoe is that although it occurs 
on a wide range of trees and is 
so very common on the» Apple, 
- yet it is never found on the Pear. 
- Some attempts to grow Mistletoe 
on Pear trees were made last year, 
and the results were so femark- 
y able that the subject has since been 
_ brought before the scientific com- 
- mittee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. Mistletoe seed was sown 
on a number of Pear trees, and iin 


Imeny instances germination took 
place. In no case, however, did 
the Mistletoe get beyond the stage 
of germination, and no _ leaves 
were developed. ‘The eflect upon 
the Pear was very noticeable, for 
the Mistletoe, in its attempt to 
establish itself, killed all the tissue 
of the tree stem just within the 
bark, completely encircling) ithe 
stem. All growth was killed above 
the point where the Mistletoe had 
germinated. 


: 


—_—_———_o——_—_——— 
Planting Shrubberries. 


Whether the proposed new shrub- 
beries are to be large or small, 
every effort should be made _ to 
prepare the soil well, to put in the 
most suitable kinds of shrubs, and 
to arrange them in the most at- 
tractive way. Even a very small 
shrubbery makes a dwelling-house 
look more substantial, inviting and 
comfortable. Furthermore, shrubs 
afford the cultivator a_ great 
amount of interest. He derives 
pleasure , from watching their 
growth, and in association with 
then he can, all the more effective- 
ly, arrange other subjects in the 
garden. Some shrubs look best 
when grown in beds on the lawn, 
others are more suitable for grow- 
ing in side borders near paths and 


walls, while many are most 
eflective when treated as_ speci- 
mens. Very fine shrubs. can be 


grown in quite poor soil if it is 
well treated. So many cultiva- 
tors are under the impression that 
it is useless for them to attempt 
to form a shrubbery because the 
rooting medium is indifferent as 
regards quality. Of course, really 
rich soils helps matters wonderful- 
ly ; but there is a great deal that 
is of poor quality, and those per- 
sons who have to grow shrubs in 
such should make it as suitable as 
possible before putting in the 
plants. Trenching is the first con- 
‘sideration. Whether the soil be 
rich, gravelly, sandy,, peaty, or 
clayey, it must be trenched to a 
depth of at least 20 inches. Thirty 
inches would be better, especially 
in cases where the larger kinds of 
shrubs are to be grown. In carry- 
ing out the work, the cultivator 
must keep the surface soil on the 
top, simply turning it over and 
breaking it up. The subsoil must 
be kept below and well loosened 
with the aid of the garden fork. 
If there is a grass turf to deal 
with, the latter must be buried 
about nine inches below the  sur- 
face and chopped into squares. In 
a short time it will commence: to 
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decay and supply nourishing food 
for the shrubs for a_ considerable 
time. In every case the best soil 
must be kept near the surface, but 
where poor soils obtain, the most 
nourishing foods should be placed 
on the surface or just below it, 


as, Owing to the porosity of the 
soil, the rains will soon wash down 
all the best portion below the reach 
of the roots.—‘' The Garden.”’ 


—_____¢———_—__— 


Sweet Peas as Bedding 
Plants. 


During recent years the cultiva- 
tion of Sweet Peas for garden de- 
coration has been carried out in 
many ways, and in some a great 
deal of ingenuity has been display- 
ed. With such a freeflowering and 
easily-grown annual it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the desire of 
the amateur to put it to as many 
uses as possible; but we do not 
ever retnember seeing it used as a 
beddinz plant. We refer, of course, 
to the Sweet Pea proper, says The 
Garden, and not the Cupid forms 
of it. When visiting a market- 
garden establishment in a country 
district last summer, we were sur- 
prised to come across a large bed 
of Sweet Peas that were grown pri- 
marily for providing cut flowers, 
but which had, by some means or 
other escaped being staked. The 
result was that the plants had be- 
come procumbent and the growths 
had intertwined, so that the whole 
made one glorious bed of fragrant, 
delicately-poised blossoms. No 
doubt Sweet Pea enthusiasts 
would term this bad cultivation, 
but with this we should not agree. 
It is unconventional,-but the el- 
fect was most pleasing. The flow- 
ers were of good size and quality. 
The owner informed us that im- 
mense quantities of good blooms 
had been cut from the bed, and 
that the plants had been in good 
and floriferous condition for many 
weeks. 


Those who have large lawn beds 
to fill, and who are looking out for 
a chéap and unique method of do- 
ing so, might well sow or plant 
them with Sweet Peas on the lines 
suggested. If desired, a good pil- 
lar could be formed as a centre- 
piece by providing supports in the 
form of sticks or wire or bird net- 
ting for the plant there to scramble 
over. The only drawback to grow- 
ing Sweet Peas in beds in this way 
is the difficulty of keeping the 
plant well picked and free from all 
spent bloom. 
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Seed Boxes. 


An empty galvanized roofing iron 
case makes an excellent seed bed. 
Make a number of holes with a 
large brace and bit in the bottom 
of the cases for drainage, put in a 
layer of gravel or charcoal, and 
nearly fill with the compost. Rake 
the soil in the case smooth, press 
it down, and draw a number of 
shallow drills across the surface 
of the soil about half an inch 
deep, and from 2 to 3 or 4 inches 
apart. At this rate you can get 
one row 2% feet. long, of each of, 
say, 24 kinds of flower seeds in a 
6-tt. case. Fill the earth back on 
to tthe drills, press- down well, and 
water, using a very fine rose. 


By sowing in drills you can save 
space, economise your soil, can 
weed the rows perfectly, and be 
sure you are not pulling up flow- 
ers. You can transplant perfectly 
by using an old knife or a small 
flat, thin-bladed trowel, to cut 
out just as much or as little as 
you want without disturbing the 
rest. Always water when you 
transplant, but if the weather is 
moist and warm no watering may, 
aiter the first one, be necessary, 
but usually a watering every day, 
or two or three days in autumn 
and spring, will be necessary. 


Never allow the soil of the seed- 
byd to dry after the first day, 
as if the young germ: of the seed, 


after starting, once become dried 
(and a few hours of hot sun is 
sufficient to do this), the life of 


the seed is gone, and cannot return 
or revive. yr 


It is a very elementary lesson, 
but it is a very necessary one, to 
insist upon keeping the soil once 
moist always moist ; and, further, 
to reduce the shading immediately 
growth is observed, and to so man- 
age matters in this respect that 
one’s tender plants feel this bene- 
ficially and not injuriously, as is 
much too frequently the case with 
them when removing the whole of 
this from above. If scrim is used 
reduce the time by a little every 
day. If branches are employed 
take a few off the bed or box or 
pan every day until -your plants 
are sufficiently advanced as to ap- 


preciate their removal altogether, 
and your young seedlings will 
grow sturdily and thrive admir- 
ably, and your seedsman will  es- 
cape a castigation he has very 
frequently not deserved. Where 


much bedding has to be done it is 
essential in order to save time to 
have one set of plants (seedlings 


generally) advancing while the beus 
are occupied by the other things in 
bloom. The former are usually 


kept in the background until want- — 


ed, and it is not always possible 
to pick and choose one’s time to 
plant. The beds should be made 
as fine as possible and afso receive 
a thorough watering. Some people ~ 
think this is well done if the sur- 
face is moist, but we assure them 
it is not so; saturate the soil tho- 
roughly until, in fact, Jit will ab- 
sorb no more. When moderately 
dry next day rake the surface very 
fine. Plant out in the afternoon 
or evening. Mulch the surface be- 
tween the plants with dried grass 
taken from the lawn mower, or 
short litter of any description, wa- 
ter in your plants, and the chances 
are no more will be requisite for a 
week, Treated in this manner the 
soil in your beds will not run to- 
ether, will not crack, and eyery- 
thing will be in the most congenial 
condition lor ramification by the 
tender roots. 


_ + Time of Germination. — 
' Some. seeds, such as pansy, 
phlox, carnations, will come up in 
from eight or ten days to a fort- 
night ; others, such as rose seed, 
clematis. Sturt pea, and most of 
our natives will take months  un- 
less the seed is soaked to artifici- 
ally weaken the hard shell and al- 
low the germ to burst at once. 
In the early autumn and _ late 


spring, and, of course, all through 
the summer, while the sun’s heat 


is strong, shading of seed boxes — 


and beds is most necessary to pro- 
tect the soil from drying up too 
quickly, and the tender plantlets 
from being scorched. Little, if any, 
of this will be required now. 


There is no necessity to flood 
seedboxes or pots with water; too 
much will rot the seed. There is 
no need to keep the seed boxes ot 
pots covered in» the later autumn 
or early spring ; you will lose seed ,— 
and plants by rotting and damp- 
ing off. 

$$$ —_—_—_—_——_ 


Sowing Seeds. aa 


—— 


One of the first essentials for 
germination for the finer seeds isa. 
light, fairly rich, porous soil. ‘To 
make this you want equal propor- 
tions of well-decayed vegetable 
matter, such as old leaves, grass- 
es, weeds, etc., and thoroughly de- 
cayed manure, such as the sifted 
soil from a ‘cow camp under a 
gum tree. Cow-dung is especially 
good, as it is not so heating as 


—ereek bed or bank, and a fourth 


or boxes, 


away 


closely attached. Ordinary digging 


‘other kinds of. ranure. -s Laat ; 
cannot get stuff from» acow camp, 
a good way to get a lot. of nice 
peaty soil is to dig up. a number of 
good spadefuls of gtass sods | with — 
the green moss and a “mass _ fo) ot 
fibrous roots attached. and pile — 
them grass side down in a heap — 
to decay. The following ~ ‘season 
-add to the above a proportion ol 
good sand from some tiver or 


of good rich loamy soil, Vegetable — 
matter, manure, loam, and sand ; 
this compost will give the perfect oa 
material in wohich to raise (a 4 
seed. Sting, Oe Nae 


as Planting i in 1 the Borders, wy 


If planting” ‘in the open pas ° or 
borders, make a light covering of 
this compost half an inch thick, 
scatter the seed thinly, cover with 
same soil to a depth of one-eighth 
or a quarter of an inch, according 
to the size of the seed, then flatten 
it well down with the’ back. of eis 
spade or a board. Wa 


When the weather is aie eayk no! a 


ether care will be necessary than a 
the thinning of the plants. This ‘q 
should always be done if they come 


up quickly, or the plants willlater — i 
on choke And starve each other. 

One well-grown plant is worth a 
score of weedy ones. If you can 
make time , for it, you will 2 el a 
to plant your seeds ,in small beds 
for transplanting. later 
on, Se Oe 


a é x ‘ 


The Value of Digging. 


The great mechanical effect’ of 


digging is that it makes the soil 
fer in grain, and the finer the 
grain the greater is its fertility. 


It is well known that ‘all the cou 
taken up from the soil must be 
absorbed in solution in’ water. 
No solid particle, however minute, 
can pass through the membrane 
that acts as a covering to the © 

young roots and root-hairs. But m 
eis. a peculiarity of all plants | : 
‘that their roots are slow to take 
up water that is’ free to drain 
from the soil, The water 
they really take'in is the water 
that> clings to the surface of it 39 
little damp particle of soil, as such. 
“water is more highly charged with 
food slowly disolved- out of the 
little solid mass to which both the . 
film of water and root-hair are so 


tends to break up the soil into a 
_ finer mechanical condition, «and so 
tends to increase - “its water-holding — 
“power, Sy a aaa te ‘ 


e we little hard cube A soil will 
have six sides or surfaces. If it is 
- broken in two, the six sides be- 
- come twelve, and if these two are 
again divided, there will be twen- 
By. & Sytout sides, over each of | which 

a water’ film’ can cling, and so the 
~ work of dissolving out plant food 
substances from the — soil can be 

extended over four times a great- 

er area in the last-mentioned case 
- than in the first. In fact, a cubic 
> foot of soil such as is’ used {or 
Recyone purposes represents in real- 
ity about an acre ol absorbing area 
~ for roots. As long ago as_ the 
year 1733 Jethro Tull, when advo. 
- eating the thorough cultivation ol 
I soils, referred to this extension of 
__ the absorptive area as the ‘ root- 
- _ pasturage,” and so in sober truth 
it is. Remembering that all gar- 
den soils contain practically an un- 
exhaustible supply of plant food, 
if only it could be, made available, 
_ and also that the only natural way 
in which it can be so made ready 
for the roots’is through the dis- 
solving action of tightly-clinging 
water films, it follows that fining 
the soil is equal in effect to man- 
uring it. Furthermore, such tho- 
- rough cultivation, by increasing 
not only the water-holding | power 
of the soil, but also its air-holding 
‘capacity, encourages the growth 
and general activity of useful bac- 
teria in the soil.—The Garden. 


§ The Rubbish Heap. 


whe 


A valuable addition to the stock 
of domestic fertilising materials is 
_ the results of what has fitly been 
termed the ‘“‘ annual roast of rub- 
‘bish.”’ The great spring cleaning— 

in doors and out—accumulates a 

4 large amount of waste materials, 
such as brush, rotten wood, and 
rails, chips, sawdust: weeds, eaves’ 
wet straw, oltl bones, old boots and 

_ shoes, rags, old papers, old mortar, 

~ perhaps oyster and other unsightly 

AS things, too numerous to ‘mention, 
that have outlived their usefulness. 
To get rid of all this stuff is worth 
_ something, and it may be disposed 


nook ani: a ey, both convenient and 
a - Useful. 


~ 


nica F Le a spot suitable for 
, the great autotafe, usually back of 
be the house, and far enough away 
_ from the buildings for safety. Here 
lay a foundation of rotten rails, 
oe timbers, or anything of a woody 
nature, that is of no value for 
- other purposes, and upon this 
‘Start the fire. er ph 


y" 
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The trimmings of the orchard 
trees, and bush fruits, etc., are 
piled on next, until the fire is go- 
ing on briskly. ‘The come the yard 
rakings, and the house sweepings, 
chips, wet sawdust, wet leaves, 
grass, and weeds, with what old 
bones, oyster shells may be on 
hand, or a small quantity of lime- 
stone, also wet straw, old sods, 
and anything else of a_ similar 
nature. The rakings and sweep- 
ings are usually quite damp, and 
mixed with wet soil, etc, and 
should be spread pretty evenly over 
the roasting heap, so that the 
fire is merely glowing underneath 
an outside covering, not blazing up 
in open flame. / 


The entire mass may thus re- 
main glowing and glimmering 
away for several days and nights, 
perhaps for weeks, and left thus 
until the stuff is wanted as a top 
dressing for the garden. Exposure 
to air and rains will slake the 
caustic lime.—Exchange. 
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Planting Sweet Peas. 


oo 

No one should think that rows the 
the best and only means of planting 
the Sweet Peas. Rows undoubtedly 
are the most satisfactory means where 
cut flowers and economy of labour are 
the main objective, but where a pleas- 
ing artistic effect is desired, then we 


may place in clumps at the back of 
herbaceous borders, or in beds or in 
curved lines, or yet in tubs for stand- 
ing on terraces'or verandahs, or they 
may be planted to hide an unsightly 
wall or building; in fact, there is al- 
most endless scope for the grower’s 
ability in forming harmonious colour 
combinations and pleaesing effects in 
general by the proper disposition of 
this charming plant. 


OO 


on Bs 


= Dust should be kept out of the milk, 
for its presence means bacteria in the 
milk in increased numbers. 


PER 


£16/5/. 


MILE 


A PERFECT SHEEP FENCE 


a NE se Hal Bi 0a = eA MAY ie NOI ola ites SAFE NAS WANA AD la he 


THE 


eed ONG " 


SPRING COIL 


WILL KEEP TAUT BECAUSE IT IS ELASTIC. 


The illustration shows a 5 line Spring Coil Fence 30in. high from the ground, Witte 


two barbs, one 3in. above the top line an 


the Fence absolutely Sheep-Proof. 


the other 
the Fence is then 42in. high and will hold any stock. 


Bin. above that again. Altogether, 
It only needs one barb to make 


e Fence is sent out in 5-chain Rolls ready for erection: 


op and Bottom Lines are No. 9 wire; Intermediate, No. 11; 


and Cross Ties, No. 13. 


The Crimps jin the horizontal lines TiaketyelFence elastic, ane provide for expansion 


and contraction caused by changes in the weather. e 


be strained too tightly. 


ence is elastic and cannot 


_The Cross Ties form a close web through which no stock can get. 
There are no sharp points to tear the wool or injure young stock. 


PRICE, £16/5/- PER MILE, or 5/- per Chain for smaller lots. 


These prices do not include the Barbed Wire. 


Cyclone Pty. Ltd. 


GET OUR CATALOGUE. 


123-125 WAYMOUTH STREET 
ADELAIDE. 
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Snapdragons and their 
Culture. 


Few among the many beautiful 
hardy plants are capable of giving 
such good and lasting displays as 
ihe uewer and more delicate shades 
of Snapdragon. Strictly speaking, 
these plauts are perennials ; but as 
they may be so easily raised from 
seeds, most cultivators do not 
trouble to retain old plants unless 
extra large specimens are required, 
the modern practice being to treat 
them as annuals. 


A good soil mixture for sowing 
the seeds in is composed of loam 
(one part), sharp sand (one part) 
and leaf-soil or well-decayed -man- 
ure (one part), the whole being 
passed through a  small-meshed 
sieve, so as to render it fine and 


suitable for receiving the rather 
small seeds. Some.of the rough- 
er portion must be retaimed for 


placing over the drainage material 
in the bottom of the pans or boxes, 
as this will prevent the finer par- 
ticles being washed down into the 
drainage, which, if allowed, would 
prevent a free escape of superfluous 
moisture, 


When the rough and fine soil has 
been placed in position and made 
moderately firm it should Jobe with- 
in half an inch of the rims of the 
receptacles, and the surface must 
be made quite level, when it will 
be ready for the seeds. As men. 
tioned above, these are rather 
small, hence care will be needed to 
scatter them evenly and_ thinly 
over the soil. A light sprinkling of 
very fine sandy soil is all the cov- 
ering needed, and this may be 
pressed down gently with the bot- 
tom of a clean pot. 


As soon as the young plants are 
large enough to handle, pricking 
off must be resorted to, and boxes 
about 4 inches deep are the best 
for this purpose. Good drainage is 
essential, and the soil mixture ad- 
vised for seed-sowing will answer 
very well, but it may with advan- 
tage be used in a rougher state. 
Three inches apart each way is 
none too much for the seedlings, 
and it is imperative that the soil 
be made firm around the roots of 
each as the work proceeds, a firm 
(not hard) rooting medium induc- 
ing that sturdy growth which is so 
desirable. 


Soil of a rather poor nature 
tends to free-flowering and good 
colours better than that of a very 
rich character. Old mortar or 
lime added to the soil will be much 
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appreciated. If the tall and inter- 
mediate varieties are planted 1 foot 
apart each way and the Tom 
Thumb sorts 9 inches, they will 


quickly fill up and form a beauti-. 


ful mass of colour. It is really 
wonderful how much these charm- 
ing, old-fashioned plants have been 
improved during recent years, a 
fact that has led to their being 
more extensively cultivated in all 
gardens where beautiful colours and 
quaint forms are appreciated. 
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Hybridising Carnations. 


Probably hybridising or hand- 
fertilising is the most interest- 
ing study in carnation cultivation. 
Hand4ertilising is necessary for the 
production of new varieties, but to 
bring this work to a_ successful 
issue great care has to be taken in 
selecting suitable parent stocks. 
Those that have strong constitu- 
tions and. are, as far as_ possible, 
free from all defects, such as too 
crowded with petals, or short, 
stumpy calyx, or imeclined to be 
twisted or serrated in the petal. 
It is just as necessgry for the 
flowers from which the pollen is 
procured to be free of similar de- 
fects. Do not disbud, but let 
every bud flower, as the large dis- 
budded plants seldom seed. The 
female flower should be of nice 
compact habit, and not too full 
with petals, and have a non-burst- 
ing calyx. Having chosen a per- 
fect flower to cross upon, on exam- 
ination you will find that from the 
point of the seed pod (the ovary ) 
two or three cord-like filaments 
grow. In light-colored flowers 
these are genetally white, and pur- 
ple in the darker ones. These are 
termed pistils, and each one has 
one side covered with short hairs, 
from which exudes a_ glutinous 
substance, to which the pollen ad- 
heres. 


The stamens, or male organs, 
of the plants should be removed as 
as early as possible from the fe- 
male flowers; hefore they burst. 
The stamens are composed of little 
stems carrying a tiny cup at the 
extremity of each This cup is 
called the anther, and contains the 
pollen or dust.like power which is 
the active fertilising agent. The 
pollen should be perfectly dry and 
loose and transferred from the an- 
ther to the pistil, curing a _ nice 
bright day, with a pair of small 
pliers or a camel hair brush. If the 
impregnation takes place the pe- 
tals show signs of Grooping in a 
day or two, generally in about 24 


_ 


saree 
a ‘ 
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the pod to a great’ extent. 


seed, which will take about six or 


/ seen weeks from time of’ fertilis- 


ing, and can be removed from the 
plant in that time, having fully 
matured. Some seed may be 
white or piebald, but will be found 
to be just as good as the black. 
It is a noticeable fact that white 
seed will germinate much quicker 
than black, as the shell or cover- 
ing is solter. Seed sown immedi- 
‘ately it is gathered will ee up 
in five or six ‘days. ¢ 


When you have crossed a flower, 
always tie a little label om it with 
the name of the flower by which 
it has been fertilised, and the date 
on which it was done. The off- 
spring takes more of the charac- 
teristics of the female plant eat 
of the male.. 
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Carnation Figures. 


Commercial flower growing is, 
comparatively speaking, unknown 
in Australia, but in America, in 
England, and in Europe generally, ~ 
it isa huge and well organized in- 
dustry. Hundreds of acres of 
glass are required to supply ‘the. 
demands of New York, for linstance 
for forced carnations, roses, © lilies 
of the valley, sweet peas, orchids, 
etc., and many hundreds of acres 
of open air gardens in England, 
Ireland, France, and further afield 
to grow the dafidils, violets, lilies 
and roses which London uses 
every year. 


Flower growing under aoe 19x 


more especially an American de- 
velopment and with the competi- 
tion whlch exists, the men who in- 
vest big money in these flower 
farms under glass have “to know 


pretty exactly what their working 
In this | 


costs are likely to be. 
connection the following extracts 
from a paper read by a grower at 
the annual meeting and exhibition 
of the American Carnation Society 
in 
‘“ Horticulture,” ‘are of interest :— 


It is just as essential to success 
for the carnation grower to keep 
tab on his varieties and discard 
the drone as \it lis for the successful — 
dairy man to rid himself of the cow — 
which fails to produce the required — 
number of pounds of milk per year, 
or the up-to-date poultry man to 
chop off the head of the hen which 
fails to ‘‘come across’’ with her 
allotted number of eggs. 


Sate: : oe 
fully watch for the ripéning of the” ae 


January last, and reported in — 
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_ others into account, the average | 


nn TOWERS Identified A, J, Tower Co. 


~ {that willkeep you dry in the _ 


oe 
April, 1914 


These figures which I will pro- 
ceed to give you of the productive- 
ness of the so-called standard vari- 


 eties are compiled from an accur- 


ate record of each day’s cut of 


¥ blooms, and is absolutely, free from 
- guess work. 


No account was kept 
of flowers cut before they had at- 
tained character enough to be mar- 
ketable. Of sorts that are accus- 
tomed. to, ‘‘ split’? we have kept a 
separate record and were able to 
tell at the end of the season 
the percentage of imperfect flow- 
ers. : 
White Wonder heads the list for 
productiveness with an average of 
16.6 good flowers, and 1.1 faulty 
ones per plant. 


From that grand old variety 
Enchantress which, with its long 
list of sports, constitute over 50 
per cent. of the total plantings of 
carnations in this country, the 
yield was 14.6 perfect blooms per 
plant and 2.8 with split calyces but! 
saleable flowers. From white En- 

_chantress our yield was 16 perfect 
flowers and 1.6 “bursts” per 
plant. 


Next comes Beacon with a yield 
of 14.2 perfect and 2.4 split flow- 
ers, and Mrs. C. W. Ward with an 
average of 12.3 blooms. 


‘3 


Taking afl these varieties and 
per plant was a fraction less than 
15 blooms and in addition to this 
an average of 2 cuttings from each 
plant. : 

Now just a few words as to the 
cost of producing these 15 blooms. 
The plant upon which these flow- 


- waterproof, butaroomy, 
_comfort-giving service coat 


wettest weather. 

SOLD AT ALL THE 
LEADING STORES 
We print plainly on every label 
f SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 


and we mean it 


8 page always BOSTON, U.S. A. 
x Fibs, thks Melkatkne- Sydney 
SH BRAWD Brisbane Perth Auckland 
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ers were grown occupied ¥ of a 
square ft. of the entire ground sur- 
iace covered by glass. The recog- 
nized market value of a_ strong 
healthy carnation plant at the time 
of benching is, say 6 cents. The 
cost for coal last winter to grow 
that plant was 2.3 cents. ‘Ten 
wents. was expended on the labor 
on that plant to make possible 
its required production of blooms. 
3-4 cents represents that plant’s 
share of the interest on the invest- 
ment. 2 cents was the tax on the 
plant for shipping cases, fertilizer, 
soil, repairs, and other small inci- 
dentals, Not until the plant in 


. question earned 23.7 cents net did 


it begin to ‘“‘bring home the ba- 
con.” 
Seaman eT 


New Gardens. 


As soon as we get a good rain 
a start can be made in the laying 
out of new gardens. After the 
beds have been marked out accord- 
ing to a prepared design they 
should be dug deeply or trench- 
ed, the latter for preference. Then 
spread over the sutface a four-inch 
layer of good old manure, if pro- 
curable, and dig the ground a 
second time, taking a little more 
care to have the surface level and 
fine. Time permitting, it will do 
the bed good to dig it a _ third 
time before planting. This ensures 
the thorough incorporation of the 
manure with the soil, pulverising of, 
the soil, and its aeration (the ef- 
fects of the atmosphere on the soil 
are very striking, as far as the in- 
crease of fertilising properties upon 
the plants are concerned). Every 
time the bed is dug the fork should 
be driven qa little deeper, so that 
gradually your ground is ‘‘ trench- 
ed,’ without that operation being 
actually performed. 


$ 
Primroses. 

The primula tribe includes the 

polyanthus, primrose (English), 


cowslip, etc. Seed of these plant- 
ed now will flower in the spring. 
These dwarf herbaceous perennials 
form a very pretty edging to a 
bed, but require-to be taken up 
when their blooming season is over, 
and placed in some cool shadv spot 
during the hot weather. 
as with other things, it pays to 
buy the very best seed. To raise 
the seed, put a handful of broken 
potsherds into the bottom of a 
five-inch pot or a seed pan for 
drainage, and fill with a compost 


In this, 
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made of very old cowdung,  leaf- 
mould, and'a good loam, with a 
moderate portion of silver sand. 
Make the surface quite even, and 
water with a fine-rosed can so as 
to soak it through; let it drain 
for an hour; then sow the seed 
thinly over the surface, and cover 


to the thickness of a _ shilling, 
cover lightly with some moss, and 


place a square of glass over all. 
Very little, if any, watering will 
be needed till the plants are up. 


By the time the seedlings have 
several leaves prick them into pots 
containing q similar soil. 


Oe 


Cyclamen. 


Cyclamen are easily raised from 
seed, if the seed be fresh, but it 
sometimes comes up very unevenly, 
some germinating in atew weeks, 
some taking one or two months. 
When the little plants appear give 
as much light as possible to pre- 
vent them becoming lanky, and 
when large enough to handle, prick 
them out into another box con- 
tainmg a good sandy loam, plac- 
ing them about two inches apart. 
They will form in these, corms half 
an inch in diameter. Transplant 
into pots, well drained and filled 
with a compost of leaf-mould and 
rich loam. Jjike most plants of 
this character, the cyclamen re 
quires a season of rest, after the 
blooming period. When this is 
over, renovate the soil in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Knock the edge 
of the pot on the side of the 
potting bench, so that the plant, 
soil, and drainage comme out to- 
gether. Brush away the drainage 
and a part of the soil below the 
roots, and also scrape away the 
soil from the top, until the whole 
of the corm is exposed, and the 
only earth still adhering will be 
that covering the roots. A fresh 
pot, a size larger, should then be 
prepared, by placing in it one or 
two inches of drainage and a layer 
of fresh compost. Replant the 
corm, filling up with more com- 
post, until only half the corm is 


exposed. Give a good watering 
to start growth. 
a 


“Have you ever noted,” began 
the bald gentleman, who liked to 
entertain the people gathered : in 
his corner of the hotel piazza, 
‘that little men invariably marry 
large women?’ ‘It may be so,” 
murmured a mild-eyed fellow guest, 
‘but I had always supposed that 
it was the other way about—that 
the large women married the small © 
men.’’—‘' Youth’s Companion. 
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Vegetable Garden 


Herbs. 


These necessary plants should Le 
grown in every vegetable garden. 
Frequently, however, one finds 
them in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner partially smothered with weeds. 
It is far better to grow a _ few 
plants of each kind- and devote a 
good piece of ground to their cul- 
ture. 


— Anise. 


Sow the seeds where the plants 
are to remain and thin out the 
seedlings to 8in. apart. The leaves 
are used for garnishing, and the 
seed in pickling cucumbers, etc. 


— Borage. 


Sow seeds and thin out the 
plants to ift. apart as they require 
plenty of space to grow in. ‘The 
leaves are used in salads and for 
flavouring claret cup, etc. 


— Sweet Marjoram. — 


Sow in beds of light soil where 
the plants are to remain, and thin 
out the latter to 6in. apart. Used 
in soups and stuffings. ~ 


— Summer Savory. — 


Sow the seeds where the plants 
are to remain in light soil, and 
thin out the seedlings to 6 in. 
apart. The tops are used in salads 
and soups, and are also boiled with 
peas. 

— Caraway. — 


Sow and thin out the plants to 
4in. apart. Used for flavouring 
soups. 

— Dill. — 


The seeds are best sown in 
drills and the resultant seedlings 
thinned out to 1ft. apart. The 


leaves are used in soups and sauces, 


and both leaves and umbels in 
pickling. 
— Angelica, — 
The soil should be deep and 
fairly rich. ‘The mid-rib is used 


in the same way as Celery. 


— Balm. 


Increase the stock by root divi- 
sions either in the spring or au- 


tumn. Put in the divisions about 
ift. apart. A rather heavy soil 
suits it best. Used for making 
3alm tea, and also for flavouring 


claret-cup. 


— Fennel. — 


Sow seeds in spring or autumn. 
Also propagate by offsets. Allow 
a space of at least 1ft. between the 
plants as they grow tall, and se- 
lect a dry soil, Used in sauces 


for fish and for garnishing. 


— Pot Marjoram. 


By seed and the division of roots 


or shps. Used in soups and stuf _ 
ings. 

= Rampion. — : 

Sow the seeds in drills 6 in. 

apart. The leaves are used: in 

salads and the roots may be 
eaten. 

— Rue. — 


Easily raised from seeds, or from 
slips inserted in a sandy soil. Poor 
ground is best for this crop. Used 
for making a medicinal beverage. 


— Sage. — 


Young plants are better than old 
ones, and may be raised from seed 


in’ a light soil. Used in sauces 
and in stufhngs. 
— Skirret. — 


Sow seeds in shallow drills and 
treat the plants similarly to Pars- 
nips. The tubers are boiled and 
eaten with butter. 


— Sorrel. — 
By: seeds, also by division 
of roots. Cut down the stems 
to induce large leaves grow. 


The leaves are used in salads and 
soups. % 
— Tansy. — 


Propagated by division and cut- 


tings. Used for colouring and fla- 
vouring confections; and jas a medi- 
cinal drink, 

— Tarragon. — 


By seeds, but stock may be in- 
creased by the division of the 
roots. The leaves may be pickled 
or used in salads. 


— Thyme. — 
Sow seeds, take cuttings, or lay- 


er the old plants. A medium light 
soil is best. : 


— Wormwood. — 
By division of roots. A light, 
rather poor soils best. Used to 


make tea for medicinal purposes, 
and to impart a bitterness to cer- 
tain drinks.—E-xchange. 


heaviest crop. 


Seed Potatoes. 
55 
The importance of the use 


a 


‘“green '’ potato tubers for seed — 


has been a good deal discussed _ of 
recent years, but many practical © 


growers do not appear to have 
realized the  difierence which . 
‘“‘green’’ as against ripe - seed — 


may alee in their crop returns. 
After referring to previous experi- 
mental work carried out to deter- 
mine this point locally, Mr. Sey- 


-mour, in the recent Report on the 


Victorian Experimental » Potato, 
Fields, writes under the heading— 


— Immature v. kipe Seed. — 


‘These experiments were resumed 
in 1912 by harvesting portion of a 
plot of Up-to-Dates and Carman. 
A parcel of immature and ripe 
seed was planted by Mr. Ricketts, 


of Bentleigh, in July, and harvest- 


ed on the 18th December, 1912. The 
ripe seed returned 3 tons 1 cwt. 
12 Ihs., the immature seed 4 tons 
1 cwt., being an increase of 1 ton 
per acre in favour of immature 
seed. The sample of the latter 
was much superior te the ripe 
seed. i 


A field plot at Romsey planted 


with Up-to-Dates gave the follow- 
ing results (planted be hi ee 


In the above experiments at will 
be noted that the increase is| con- 
siderably over 2 tons per acre 5 
and it should be stated that in 
both varieties the produce from the. 
immature seed was a much finer 
sample than from the ripe seed. 


In the above experiments seed 


‘was taken at various stages pa 
growth, and it was found, ; 
those in the most immature c a 


tions produced strongest baa: the — 
most vigorous plants, 


Some striking results were ob- 
tained from a crop of Up-to-Dates 
treated in the above manner. No 


_1.—One drill was lifted in, January, 


1913; the plants at this stage 
were quite green, and the ‘skin on 
the tubers” was easily rubbed off. 


ye 


and the — 


1 


N 


May, 1913) :— 
8 4 
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Est es. 

Immature Seed 216) 18. P64 

‘ Ripe Seed 3 17 4 4 

> 6 PLOW RTS xem 

Field plot, Carman, Romsey— { 

Immature Seed wet SP shh 60 te 

Ripe Seed wed oy Kane PE CO 
4) Bulg 92 
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ee 


Se Ute wert, drill’ was’ atfowed 


to remain in the ground until the 


plants were quite dead, and these 
were lifted in May. At planting, 
in in October, they were examined 
and tested for germinating power. 
ee 1 produced 95 per cent. of vig- 
‘orous buds; No. 2 had only 9.09 
per cent. of vigorous buds. These 
Fesults are very remarkable. | 
. 
’ | aaa Aa ha 
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‘The Cultivation of Celery. 


Celery (Apium raveolensy occurs 
wild in marshy ground in England, 
and in Europe generally, but the 
taste and smell when found in its 
natural habitat are most disagree- 
able. It appears, however, that 
the higher the state of cultivation 
and the more thorough the blanch- 
ing, the better is the flavour of the 
all-important crop. Celery is re- 

garded as one of our most whole- 
some vegetables, and it is» valu- 
_able in the kitchen garden for more 
reasons than one : ‘apatt from its 
beine in great request both as a 
green salad and a cooked veget- 
able, no crop leaves the eround in 
better condition for the succeeding 
one. Celery responds to, and also 

pays for, good cultivation, and it 
is one of our vegetables that can- 
not. be produced too large for 
‘table use, te., consistent with 
rood quality, as the larger the 
“ sticks’ the better is the flavour. 
‘The principal point to observe in 


_ the cultivation of this crop is that 


throuchout the whole season of 
-erowth, from the time the seed is 
sown until growth is finished, the 
viants ought not to receive any 


ih kind of check ; and dryness at the 


seed, more esvecially the 


 turely, 


4 should be ‘neatly filled 


 nressed level. 


root when in a young state, and 
lack of attention in vrickine off the 
seedlincs when ready, are the two 


‘ eushel causes of ultimate  fail- 
‘ ee 
epee ably one of the most im- 


portant items is the sowing of the 
date of 
sowing, for if sown too early the 
‘crop may run to flower prema- 
and the flavour is then 
lost. <A fairly. licht compost 
should be prepared, and _ pots, 
“pans, or shallow boxes used ac- 
-eordine to the quantity dealt with. 
After carefully draining and cover- 
ine the crocks with some good 
-rouch material, the pans, etc.. 
with good 
which showld be 


~ loamv soil, - 


x just covered with sand or fine soil. 
watered with a fine rose, covered 
with a sheet of glass. 


; The seed should not 
be sown too thickly, and should be 
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The site for 3 trenches should 
be marked out and got ready some 
time in advance, especially om 
heavy, retentive soils. The trench- 
es should be taken out to a depth of 
twelve or fifteen inches and the 
bottom be well broken up with a 
fork. <A liberal amount of good 
half-decayved farmyard manure 
should be added, filling the trench 
to within three inches of the top 
and making firms sufficient — soil 
should then be placed on the top 
in which to put, out the young 
plants. Planting should take 
place when the young plants have 
attained sufficient size, each one 
beinm lifted with a trowel, with a 
good ball of soil attached, so dis- 
turbine the roots as little as pos- 
sible. The plants should be  in- 
serted firmly at twelve to fifteen 


‘inches apart, and a cood watering 


in should follow. In hot weather 
too much water can hardly be 
applied to the roots, and once the 
plants are growing freely, stimu- 
lants in the shape of artificial and 
liquid manures properly diluted 
mav be given with advantage. 
During the growing season the 
crop should be examined at inter- 
vals and all side growth and split 
leaves removed. 


Successive plantings will require 
similar treatment, and will help to 
keep up the supply ; for the latest 
plantines it is a good plan to take 
out qa trench between early peas so 
that the plants may enjoy the 
shade afforded. : 

reais 


Blanchine is one of the most im- 
portant items in connection with 
the nroduction of high-class celerv, 
and demands careful attention. It 
is carried out in two ways, and 
the method about to be described 
for the earliest plantings has much 
to recommend it. Instead of be- 
ing earthed un tin the usual man- 
ner, the blanching of the stems is 
effected by the use of cheap hut 
stout brown paper cut into strivs 
about five inches ‘mn width, 
wranned round the plants, and se- 
cured with a strand of raffia. Fur- 
ther strips may be added at inter- 
vals of about ten days. Where 
good ‘‘sticks’’ are required, this 
method has much to recommend it, 
as the plants are very easily wat- 
ered and fed, and are more free 
from attacks of slugs and other 
pests. while the flavour is not in 
the least affected. It usually 
takes about six to eight weeks to 
blanch celery, and for the latest 
supplies blanchine should not be 


vut finto overation too early, of 
the celery will be tendered much 
more tender and susceptible to 


frost. 
* { 
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For the blanching of late  sup- 
plies the method described is use- 
less, and the ordinary method of 


earthing up should be carried out. 
Fine weather should always _ be 
chosen for the work, when the foli- 
age is dry. A good watering 
should be given if necessary the day 
before, and the plants may be pre- 
pared by removing all side growths 
and split leaves. A garden line 
should be stretched tightly on 
either side of the row and the soil 
broken finely and worked well 
between the plants. ‘Three men 
may most usefully do the work, 
one on either side of the trench 
and the third to walk backwards 
and place the soil well around and 
amongst the plants, keeping the 
foliage together so that no soil 
gets between the leaves. Blanching 
by this method should be done 
gradually, more soil heing added 
about every ten days until the de 
sired depth is obtained.—Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture. 


The land intended for a potato 
crop should receive a liberal dress- 
ing of farmyard manure. The re- 
searches of chemists have shown 
that a crop ol 6 tons of tubers ex- 
tracts from th: soil 47 Th. of ni- 
trogen, 21 th. of phosphoric acid, 
and 76 th. of potash. If we com- 
pare those figures with the amount 
of constituents taken from the soil 
by a wheat crop—about 33 fb. of 


nitrogen, 16 fb. ol phosphoric acid, 
and to th. of potash—we vet a 
good idea. of the heavy feeding 


capacity of the potato crop, parti- 
cularly as regards potash. 


The Columbia 
Garden Seed Dri'l 


_ Sows Accurately 


tay 7 
Every Kind of Garden Seed. 


TF. NEEDED, ONE SEED AT A. 
TIME, OR IN GROUPS AT REGU- 
LAR SPACES. 


No seeds Bruised or Destroyed. 


We will send free illustrated descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


Norman & Co. 


BANK STREET, ADELAIDE, 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 
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@ Fruit ‘Garden @ 


Fruits for Succession. 


PEACHES. 


A selection of the following vari- 
eties will give the amateur grower 
a fairly constant succession of iruit 
from the first to the last ripening. 


Sneed—the earliest peach grown 
of medium size, oval in shape, skin 
creamy white, with faint red blush. 
Early December. 


High’s Early Canada—this is 
still one of the handsomest and 
best of the early peaches. The fruit 
is large, the flesh tender and melt- 
ing, the skin yellowish white, with 
stripes and markings of crimson. 
A good cropper for the season. 
Middle of December. 


Triumph—a fine a “fleshed 
peach, a good grower, and free 
cropper, fruit large, and rich deep 
color. I,ate December. 


Wicgins—a handsome popular 
peach of large size, and highly 
colored. The tree is a good crop- 
per. Late December. 


Carman—the flesh of this peach 
is white, tender and*melting, fruit 
large, skin yellow, with red blush 
where exposed. Late December. 


Hale’s Early—a handsome large 
peach, creamy white, iuicy flesh, 
skin greenish white with a very 
dark rich blush. Tate December. 


Louis Grognet—a white fleshed 
peach, very large, melting and 
juicy, skin creamy yellow, with 


dark red cheek. Farly January. 


Ruby Red—white fleshed peach, 
of excellent quality, skin «creamy 
white, with brilliant red coloring. 
The fruit is large, and the tree a 
good bearer. Early Jariuary. 


Mountain Rose—fruit large, color 
rich where exvosed, flesh tender, 
meltine and rich; one of the best 
peaches of the season, combining 
size. good annearance, and quality. 
Middle of January. 


Early Crawford—a very useful 
peach, good quality, and excellent 
for canning, crops well; the skin 
is a rich vellow, covered with 
bright crimson. Flesh a rich yel- 
low, and of good flavor. Middle of 
January. 


Sure Crop—flesh white, very good 
flavor, fruit large and handsome. 
Tree a vigorous grower, a heavy 
cropper. Middle of January. 


Peregrine—a free bearer, fruit 
large and handsome, highly color- 
ed, one of the best. Late January. 


‘Royal George—fruit usually of 
medium size, skin pale yellowish 
white, mostly covered. with red. 
One of the best. End of January. 


Elberta—a fine market peach, 
large to very large size, skin yel- 
low, highly colored, flesh firm but 
very juicy. End of January. 


Old Mixon Free—large fruit, flesh 
rich and luscious, skin yellowish, 
marbled with deep red. arly 
February. 


Sea Eacle Improved—a very pop- 
ular market peach, fruit large, skin 
pale vellow, bright red cheek. Tree 


a vood erower and heavy cropper. 


Middle of February. 


Shinlev’s Red—an’ excellent and 
beautifnl peach, fruit large, with 
white flesh; tree a ecood grower 
and cropper. Late February. 


Kalamazoo — handsome fruit, 
large and round, said to bea good 
cropver, Flesh bricht yellow, of 
excellent flavor. Wate February. 


Finlayson’s Seedling—very fine 
peach, fruit usually extra large, 
and well colored, one of the best 
quality late peaches. Tate Febru- 
ary. 


Lady Palmerston—fairly large, 
skin ereenish vellow, flushed with 
red; flesh yellow and tender, a 
good drying peach. Early March.‘ 


Prilar’s Cling — another large 
highly colored peach. The tree is 
a good grower and heavy bearer, 
particularly good for canning. 
Middle of March. — 


_very useful peach. 


' purpose. 


Salway—one of the best peaches 
for canning, very large, skin golden 


with crimson cheek, firm yellow — 


flesh. Late March. 


Camden --Golden — very large 


peach, flesh yellow, ‘rich and juicy, © 
skin golden yellow with bright red — 


cheek. End of March. 


Late Red Italian Cling—this is a 
Tree a strong 
grower jand good cropper; 
very large, skin greenish with rich 
dark cheek. End of March. 


APRICOTS. Eccl 


= Early. _ Tae 


Sardinian—a small fruited, proli- 
fic apricot.» Warwick—rich sweet 
flavoured fruit. Newcastle Karly— 
medium size, good colour and 


heavy cropper. Oullin’s Early Im- 


proved—large well flavoured fruit. 
One of the best. Early Moorpark 
—large good quality fruit. 


— Mid Season. — 


Riverside—large handsome fruit ; 


a good begun bearer. Royal— 
large fruit, good for drying. Pa- 
viot—a very” large fine quality 
fruit. Moorpark—the most popu- 
lar. variety. _Hemskirke—very fine 
flavoured fruit. Alsace—large and 
of sood flavour. 


— Late. — 
Mansfield SGeedling—a most ex- 
cellent apricot ; very large luscious 
fruit. Dundonald—large and good. 
Robin’s Imperial—fruit medium to 


large, of good quality: Royal 
George—a fine large fruit. Twy- 
ford Seedling—heavy — bearer of 


good quality fruit. 
— Apricots for Drying. — 

“Moorpark is perhaps the most 
popular drying apricot. 
another valuable variety for this 
Tilton, a more recent in- 
troduction, is said to be -consider- 
ably superior to either for this 
purpose. a ‘Gt ose 


ALB ERT oO. PIKE, 


(Late GAMEAU. BROTHERS). Hak 


Clairville Narsery, Hectorville. 


| 


All kinds of fruit trees for sale, Citrus trees, Lemons and Oranges a q 


speciality. 


Telegraphic Address—Pike, ‘Hectorville, Payneham. Telephone—Cen- 
tral 2768. : 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
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fruit 


Royal is’ 
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NECTARINES, : The flesh is firm and the skin thin, 

. — Very Early. — The Gembrook Nurseries. In size it is midway between an 
 Irrewarra—not large but excel- orange and a mandarin. Mr. No- 
By lent quality. River's Cardinal— : belius says that this orange has 
a medium size, distinct flavour. Fol- ibe ere ag nr age yi Sone mR: borg wie wey 
2 acknowledging the receipt oO! 1e@ amd that he finds it a heavy bearer 
Ns Rowse Pee Sealing fruit Retr 1914 edition of the catalogue of and the only one that is really good 
5 ‘and well coloured. Mid season— ae and ae nies ema by in cool districts. Another citrus 
~ Olmstead—a large handsome fruit r. C. A. Nobelius, of the rem variety M hich is of special interest 
=) a to be exceptionally good bear- brook‘! Nurseries, Imerald, Vic- is the Tahitian Lime; this is said 
y Balgowan—one of the best nec- toria. This is the twenty-third to be a strong grower and heavy 
catalogue Mr. Nobelius has issued cropper, fruit about the size of a 


| a ity 


Late—Goldmine — fruit 


and in every way it maintains the 


x an ey ‘“Tjisbon’’ lemon, exceedingly thin 

: ‘Stanwicka Bre eee reputation of the biggest fruit and rind, juicy, and almost seedless. 

aa ornamental tree! nurseryman in Mr. Nobelius adds, it cannot be 

moras eo a Australia. At the present time too highly recommended for hot 

Some Good Oranges. over 200 acres are planted and con- districts where it may be consider- 
1 tain over two and a half million ed superior to the lemon. 


_ lous habit of growth, 


at 


Though the Washington Revel is 
usually considered to he the best of 
all oranges, some of the newer 
varieties of the navel type are be- 
coming increasingly popular. Most 
of these originated in California, 
but are becoming fairly well known 


in the Commonwealth. 


Golden Nugget Navel—the fruit 


“of this variety is said to be very 
smooth and solid. Skin thin and 


of fine texture. Color a rich gol- 
den yellow. The tree is of pendu- 
and under 
good conditions, a regular and even 
cropper. ~~ 

Buckeye Navel—another Ameri- 
-can improvement on Washington ; 


_ ripens early in the, season, is said 


to be a good. cropper. Fruit of 
distinct and delicious fever and 
very juicy. 

Navelencia—as -the mame indi- 
‘cates, this variety is a hybrid be- 
tween Valencia and Washington 
Navel, it is said to retain the 


trees in various stages, of which 
about half are available for dis- 
tribution during the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Nobelius is distinctly a 
utility nurseryman, that is to say, 
he almost entirely confines his at- 
tention to the growth of the best 
commercial fruits and ornamental 
trees for parks, gardens, pleasure 
grouods. For this reason the cata- 
logue is not a lengthy one, the fea- 
ture of the nursery being the im- 
mense beds of single varieties of 
approved sorts. This is well illus- 
trated in the photographs in the 
booklet before us.. The soil and 
climate of Gembrook render arti- 
ficial irrigation unnecessary and ap- 


“pear to be very favourable to the 


production of a fibrous root  sys- 
tem which is probably a very ad- 
vantageous quality in young trees 
which have to be transplanted. <A 
copy of the catalogue, which, in 
addition to the fine views of vari- 
ous. parts of the nursery, includes 
some fine colour engravings of 


———————O—_— 
Pruning Early Peaches. 


Most, if not all the early ripen 
ing peaches, are given to dropping 
their fruit buds in early spring. 
This tendency cannot be wholly 
overcome, but its unfortunate re- 
sults in seriously reducing the 
crop ‘may be lessened by cutting 
out surplus wood in late summer 
or autumn, as is usually done in 
winter, but leaving the wood for 
fruiting full length until the bloom 
commences to open. It will then 
be easy to determine what wood 
to leave in view of the distribu. 
tion of the buds and the strength 
of the wood and shorten back ac- 
cordingly. 


CSS 


“Yes,” said the fancy farmer, 
*‘ we had to let our imported Swiss 


good qualities of Washington and -<pecimen fruits, will be sent to milkmaid go.” ‘What was the 
the hardiness and lateness of any reader of the “Garden and trouble with her?’ the sympa- 
BS Valencia. Field ” on request. thizing friend inquired. ‘‘ Careless- 
‘ Thompson's Improved Navel— ~ mess. If we didn’t watch her 
This is yet another of the navel type Wel tbtice = thatsa |) seedless closely she'd do the milking ‘in’ Mer 


said to be an improvement on 


orange from Japan, called ‘Oon- 


second best pair of kid gloves, 


Washington. The fruit is of equal a Su 

shi,” is recommended for cool dis- and once we actually caught her 
: --quality, but earlier in ripening, tricts; it is said to be a very cleaning our prize Jersey’s . teeth 
q and the tree is a good, even and hardy tree, standing frosts well, with an_ ordinary scrubbing 
& BOS cropper. it is drooping in habit of ero brush ! —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
‘ 
-DECIDUOUS FRUIT TREES. 


WICKS Bros., 


We specialize in Deciduous Fruit Trees and Vines. 


P.O. BWBalhannah, 
Late H. Wicks, Riverside and Balhannah, Payneham 


S.A 


45 acres of faultlessly grown Fruit Trees. 


ahs Fates Stocks of Apples, Almonds, Apricots, Cherries, oo and Prunes, Pears, Peaches, Quinces, etc., etc. 


“Inspection invited. 


ORDERS FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Visitors met by appointment at Balhannah Railway Station 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


Watering. 


There have been various sugges- 
tions made for the purpose of irri- 
gating fruit trees on a small scale, 
some of which, no doubt, taking 
into consideration local conditions, 
etc., have proved satisfactory, and 
some have not. 


The use of drain pipes, ete., sunk 
uprivht into the soil, within the 
radius of the tree tops may not 
give good results, as the earth 
above the bottom end of the pipe 
remains comparatively dry and 
gets very little of the water pour- 
ed into the pipe; also is apt to 
become clogged, and will finally re. 
tain water for days. The only re- 
medy is to take out pipes and sink 


in a fresh place or replace the 
clorred soil, but as this. cives 
trouble and expense and _ injures 


the roots, 
ed. 


it is frequently neglect- 


-Pines that are provided with 
holes throughout their circumfer- 
ence, so that water is distributed 
evenly, are more practical, but 
here the cost is too great, and pre- 
vents an extensive use, besides 
which the roots clog the holes, 
and there is the same trouble as 
in the former case. In the follow- 
ing arrangement the principle of 
irrigating through sieve-like tubes 
is explained, so that anyone is able 
without great expense or trouble 
to do the work himself. f 


After excavating the ‘required 
number of holes around the tree 
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you take a piece of stove-piping 
and set it upright in the centre 
of hole, fill up pipe for about 6 
or 8 inches with stones, that are 
easily procurable in 


bushes, garden refuse, manure, etc., 
which will serve the purpose of 
preventing the earth from clogging 
the centre, after ramming the 
outside layer tight up to level of 
inside filling, withdraw the stove. 
piping as far as it is filled and 
continue filling in like manner to 
the surface. After the pipe has 
been withdrawn it is only nexes- 
sary to keep the top free from soil, 
by covering with small stones or 
gravel to prevent clogging. A fur- 
ther advantage is that the roots 
find nourishment in the surround- 
ing layer of refuse matter. 


Another plan is to begin when a 
tree is being planted with bundles of 
prunings, and place one in each 
corner of the hole. Then the tree 
is planted in the ordinary way, 
and a few stones or mulch placed 
on top of the fargots to keep the 
loose soil from clogging the drain. 
The water can easilv be applied at 
each corner, and will at once find 
its way right down into the soil. 


These methods may 
useful jn drv places, 
drop of water is valuable, and may 
enable one or two trees to be 
erown with the aid of: the waste 
house water, but not where there 
are old fig, pear, plum, almond, 
elm, gum, or pepper trees, for thev 
will form a sponge of roots round 
the drains. 


vrove very 


FRUIT TREES. 


—— By far the Largest Stock in Australia, —— 


200 Acres—Clean, Healthy, Well-Grown, and free from 
Insect Pests. 
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every garden, 
then place outside pipe cuttings cf 


this way about I0,000 to 


where every- 


ies 1 9 91 a 


- Preservative ‘Measures tt 
Against Wireworms. 


‘ 


ae 
gives an account of some experi- — 
ments carried out in order to test 
the measures usually recommend- — 


ed for combating the attacks of 4 


witeworms. A number of- field - 
trials were first undertaken. ‘From — 
these it was. concluded that roll- 
ing, which is often recommended as 
hindering the movements ol the 
wireworm, Produces little or no 
useful effect. Kainit also ‘met. with | 
no success, but,’ owing | to. the © 


weather being very dry, the vexperi- ae 


ment was hardly conclusive. For | 
gardens and small pieces of ground — 
the use of pieces of potato as 
traps was tound to be the most 
effective measure for ridding the. 
la id of both wireworms and milli- 
pe Five or six pieces of po- 
were distributed over each © 
souare vard of ground, and re- 
placed by fresh every two days. In 


wireworms, and 6,000 to 8,000 mil- 
lipedes, were caught per acre. 


With the wireworms eas 
some laboratory experiments were 
carried out, the conclusions arrived 
at being as follows :— ; 


Cotton seed Faken is ed in any 


: way harmful to witeworms, 


Carbon bisulpnidal is tog’ expen- — 


sive for general use, as consider- 
able quantities are. required. 


Kainit has practically no abieeee 
as the wireworms soon become mee 


customed to it. 


| A very damp soil is distasteful 
to them. : 


The best SKC phevehtige? mea- 
‘sure is to adopt cultural methods 
which will promote a anick, strong 
development. of the plants, while. 
for small areas of eround ey 
ner’ are of great use, 


Rod or Spur Pruning vote . 
Oye 


For some vines rod-pruning — 
necessary, and, therefore, the ‘bet “ 
ter : 
swers the purpose, rod-pruning is 
not necessary. The 


the bearing habit of the vine. All’ 
grapes are borne on the current 
year’s shoots. Some vines bear on 
nearly all shoots that grow, and 
such vines are spur-priuned for con- 
venience. Others only bear, or 


bear best, on the shoots growing — 


from the fifth, sixth, to the eee 
or tenth bud. These vines must 
3 rod-pruned to get a crops. 


recent German | publication me 


12 000 f 


but wherever’ spur-pruning at- 


question of — 
rod or spur pruning depends on 


. 


Py 


j 
a 
om 
*“ 


a 


- Drying 


Bs. The American Agriculturist sug- 
gests the following as a practical 
~ method of drying apples." 


aad eye ny ‘ 

© Put up a box building 78 x 18 
feet on the ground and about 14 
‘ft. to the eaves, although 12 ft. 
will do. Any kind of a roof will 
wer. Along the ridge or com) 

le roof an opening a foot 

wide is left.’ -This should be cov- 
ered with a raised roof, leaving the 
gees open or slatted ‘for the vapour 
to pass through and out.. Up 
thr the depicc of the building 
ass a smoke flue of brick 
On each of the four 


or 1 r sides 
openings one foot square should be 
cut, two on each side, and each 
_ should have some kind of . _ tight 
shutter to regulate the air sup- 
fly. . These openings are near the 

ground to allow fresh air to enter. 
_ The floor may be just. earth, or 
’ brick, or cement, or cinders. © 


he A heater ‘of some kind should. be 
_ placed on this, lower ground floor 
' and a flue for smoke’ and heat 
may be carried around from 4 to 
- 6ft. above the ground, if desired, 
a before entering the chimney. The. 
old stvle greenhouse flue with fur- 


building and a brick or tile flue 
running around inside, gradually 
f rising to the chimney, would be 


f nace door and ash-door outside the 


excellent. Sar 


a 


a } : Banh 3 
_Now, 8ft. above the ground is 
the drying floor. This is made of 
lumber’ The floor timbers are 
boards 1 x 12 in. set up edgewise 
Sin apatt ; across them the floor 

aid. This floor is of 2in. stuff, 
awed endwise into strips; each 
trio when finished is 2in. wide on 
_top and only Yin. wide below. In 
| laying them down they are put 
of an inch apart-on top. This 
ment keeps the floor from 
gummed up or the cracks 
ith debris. As the cracks 
t below all fine stuff falls 
Above all heaters, stoves, 
horizontal heating pipes 
ung tin or sheet iron 
P dust from. falling 
ace, as it burns and 
us flavoring the fruit 
ent. Tf these metal 
ent like a house roof 
ed the dust on to the 
A door ‘to enter each 
etes our dry-house. 


to 
centered from 


on 


the drying 
CET ‘TO ‘ae balcony, 
ide, with stairs to the 


With this dryer js used a 


A 


Apple 


7 
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bleacher. A box or chute 2 
Square and To ft. long is 


FIELD. 


ft. 
made. 


This chute is set up on end out- 


side, so that the lower end is on 
the ground and the upper. end 
reaches about 2 or 3 feet above the 
floor of the balcony, and jis wholly 
outside of the building. A short 
door is made in one side at the 
bottom. Boxes about 2ft, square 
and 6in. deep, with slatted bot- 
toms, are made to fit inside the 
chute. Any kind of an elevator 
(made, perhaps, ol a couple of 
old ratchet wheels and a chain 
from an old pump, or any other 
device your ingenuity suggests) 
that will allow these trays to te 
slipped into the chute near the 
ground and then raised 6 or 8 in. 
for another to be put im will do, 
An iton pot with coals of fire con 
which fis, sprinkled sulphur is sunk 
into the ground in the 
the chute. This bleaches the fruit, 
and as the trays rise to the top 
a second man on the balcony takes 
each succeeding tray off, avd -ftor 
slicing steps in on the drying floor 


and empties the fruit, sending his 


tray back for more. 


Culls that can be pared are usu- 
ally used for drying, but any apple 


not necessary to name any special 
barer, as they are constantly beine 
improved or invented. ‘The fruit Xs. 
pared near by. 
a good machine and two assistants 
to fetch and carry can pare 70 
bushels in a day. They are car. 
ried in trays from the parer to the 
trimmer. 
to four girls to trim, ‘removing 
with 4 knife all the other blemish- 
es. Then. they are cored and go 
into the bleacher 
which latter operation is perform- 
ed by a machine at the top of the 
bleaching chute. 


The prepared fruit is spread 
about 6in. deep on the dryine floor, 
The temperature is kent at about 
180 degrees. and this fruit dries in 
24 hours. Much of it is then very 
brittle, so the fires are allawed to 
cool, and the fruit is shovelled 
into a hean and allowed to sweat, 
which makes all pliable, when it: 
can be at once nacked and nressed 
into barrels or hoxes for shipment 
or storage. — ; 


; } 
The above described drver will - 


dry too bushels every 24 hours. 


Mr. Wellhouse has six-of them in 


one orchard, and by filling in suc. 
cession the work goes rapidly and | 


. dition 


centre of 


that can be pared will do. © It is. 


‘One woman with 


Tt will take from two 
after life, 


before slicing, — 


_and-the more so if there 
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merrily on. Of late Years Mr. 
Wellhouse has sold all culls, giving 
free use of the dryers to the pur- 


chaser, which is an inducement 
pay more for the culls. 


ES noes 
Value of Thorough Cul- 


tivation. 


to 


Many people do not realise the 
importance of deep, through, and 
frequent cultivation as affecting: 
the growth of plants and the rash 
value of a crop. As lone as_ thr 
soil is not actually baking they 
think cultivation is not necessary. 
This is a costly mistake. Cultiva- 
tion improves the mechanical con- 
of soils for root systems, 
purifies soils by admitting sunlight 
and air, saves moisture,: and ren- 
ders fertilisers available to plants. 
On this subject we adapt the fol 
lowing from a paper by Carroll B. 
Smith, of Redlands, California, as 
reported in the ‘ Californian Fruit- 
grower ’) :— 


x 


A well-cultivated soil will settle 
in a week or two without being 
rained upon in the meantime, and 
the ground must be stirred again. 


In the preparation of land for a 
crop a deep ploughing and  after- 
fining is of the greatest value, for 
when a seed sprouts and, sends 
down its rootlet, the ground 1s 
open to receive it. The penetra- 
tion is therefore deeper, its hold 
firmer, and its feeding area larger. 
In time of drought it is rooted 
deeper and is safer.’ This “principle 
holds true for all sizes of plants 
and trees. It is the eatly good 
start which largely influences their 


The conservation of moisture is 
affected by the mulch produced by 
cultivation. Tose, livht ground 
is a poor conductor of moisture, 
is plenty 
of organic material present. It js 
not the moisture in the top four 
ot six inches that it is desired to 
save, but rather the sub-moisture 
below the cultivator depth. That 


is the moisture the roots are draw- 


ing upon. When the soil settles 
again by its own weight it con- 
ducts some moisture to the sur- 
face. The lighter and more loose 
the mulch is kept the more effec- 


tively moisture is retained. 


The way in which cultivation af- 


fects the availability of fertilisers 


is little known and little thought 
of. Plants take up water through 
their roots, and the. fertilisers 
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which are applied to the top 6 in. 
of soil must so change that they 
can be carried by the waters! which 
the plants take up, otherwise the 
plants could never get them. 


Now there are many agencies at 
work accomplishing these changes. 
Amons them are fermentation, 
heat. livht, and water. Every one 
of these agencies is made active 
by cultivation, and dormant by 
non-cultivation. The grower who 
cives his crop an extra cultivation 
has a better return than his neigch- 
bour, because he has aided the 
conditions which make fertilisers 
available. 


Fermentation is probably the 
chief agent for making these insol- 
uble plant foods soluble. It pro- 


duces carbonic acid which, with 
water will dissolve what water 


The heat of fer- 
There are 


alone would not. 
mentation also helps. 
acids of fermentation at work at 
this besides the direct action of 
the roots in corroding and = dis- 
solving insoluble substances. 


‘This 


from 


fermentation is produced 
the organic matter ~ in the 
soil, and is wonderfully helped by 
cultivation. The ovrocess is a 
“slow one naturallv, but is increased 
so by frequent cultivation that the 
eflect of a short season may be 
partly overcome, or a late plant- 
ing made equal to an early one. 


Suppose one uses 
neas, or a blood and 
liser. These must first decay. 
Now the little micro-organism 
which converts decayed matter in- 
to nitrofen must have oxveen for 
its work. Cultivation supplies this. 
The more freauent and deep the 
cultivation, the more activelve the 
nitrifying germs can work, which 
results in more active growth hy 
the plants. 


manure or 
bone  ferti- 


The 
of th e 


vearly fertiliser bill is one 
largest on every successful 
farm. and the quicker the farmer 
sets the most benefit the hetter. 
The best means to this end is cul- 
tivation, and it is so simple and 
so cheap that it ought to be more 
freely used. 

One can Iock money in the 
eround by applying fertilisers and 
then allowing the ground to settle. 


All the friends of pvlant life then 
hecome inert or disappear. The lit- 
tle nitrifvine orvamism eannot get 
its oxygen. Sunlicht: is driven 
hack from the soil it tries to warm 
only to drv and curl the foliave, 
and the moisture which the roots 
are trving to absorb is’ carried 
straieht to the surfaxe and lost in 
the air.—FExchange. 
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s rect to say ‘that bread — is’ made |. - 
The Soil. from flour and water, but flour 
7 and water also. make™ damper, — 
Manv avricultural terms are dif- _ Which differs from bread much 


ficult to define exactly and some 
have varied and interchangeable. 
meanings. One minute we may 
sreak of the earth, meatting our 
planet :-and in the next talk of 
a handful or a load of earth. A’ 
man may -speak of buying 1,000 
acres of land and his friend may 
at once ask him whether his land, 
is sand, loam or clay. One may 
speak of cultivating the soil, an-_ 
other of ploughing the land, a third 
refers to digging the ground, and 
the three mean the same thing. 
The soil, the ground, the earth, 
ort the land produces plants, ani- 
mals subsist on plants, and, in so 
doing, produce waste which, with 
their bodies when they decay, goes 
back to the land as manure. This 
is merely a general statement, but 


it broadly expresses the rotation _ 


of nature on which agriculture is 
based. Pied te 
The soil is, in a sense, the far- 


mer’s workshop and his raw ma- 
terial. We therefore, have to con-. 
sider among other things whence 
came the soil? What is soil? 
it varies? What 
princivles are involved in cultivat- 


ing it ? and many other questions. ~ 


— Whence Came the Soil. — 

In answering this question -we_ 
have to vo far back in the history 
of our planet, or in other words, 
to understand the origin’ of soils. 
The student should know a little 
of veolovy. He must realise that, 
at the présent time, and far back 
throuch countless ages, the history 
of the-earth has been a process of 
buildine and des teretton, of mak- 
ing and unmakine. 
agencies are violent, aggressive and 
easilv seen : others are unobtrusive 
or actually hidden. All that we 
can do in a limited article like this 
is to e1ve such an outline as will 
enable the student to understand. 
the elements of the subiect as it 
affects practical avriculture, be- 
cause for deever study he will na- 
turallv read the special works on 
soils. as he will go to his geology 
for his understandine of the rocks. 
from which soils have been mainly 
derived. 


Soils Derived from the Decay 


p of Rocks. 

It is usual to say that soils are 
formed by the decay of rocks and 
that is In the main true; but there 
is an essential difference 
decomposed rock and a fertile soil, 
which an illustration may serve 
to explain. It is in the main cor- 


'more in appearance, 


Some of the. ee 


between — 


texture and_ 
palatability than in composition. - 


The illustration is better than it j 
all il- — 


first appears, although like 
lustrations it should not be carried 
beyond the point it is intended to 
illustrate. The essential difference 
between the “damper and the bread 
is due to the action of yeast, which 
is a _ single-celled microscopical 
plant which produces comparative- — 
ly slight chemical changes, but the 
carbonic’ acid gas it prodtices caus- 
es great physical difference in the 
“resulting bread. In a similar’ way 
the change from unfertile decom- 
posed rock to a fertile soil is large- 
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ly due to living organisms, many 


of the most important also being 
microscopical plants, of which 


_ bacteria are the most numerous. 


ed out. 


nesses. of men, some ~ would 


_ Gambier, 


—Factors Determining the Char- 
acter of Soil, —- 

Put more definitely, an_ ordinary 
soil 1s a complex material, the 
basis of which is the ground or 
decomposed rock. Its character 
depends, first, on the chemical 
Composition of the rock from 
which it is derived ; second, on the 
degree of grinding and decomposi- 
tion it has undergone; third, on 
the amount of washing to which 
it has been exposed ; fourth, on the 
amount and character of organic 
Matter, i.e., decayed animals and 
plants incorporated with it - and, 
fifth, on. the microscopic (chiefly 
bacteria) life it contains. 


Sand is ground rock from which 
the fine particles have been wash- 
Clav is also ground rock 
and is composed of the fine ~>--+i- 
cles washed out of the sand. ‘The 
difference between sand and clay 
‘niay be partly due to the decom- 
position of the material: but all 
the physical characteristics of clay 
may be due to the fineness of the 
grinding and this will be explained 
later on. Peaty soils are almost 
entirely composed of decayed or de- 
caying plants. ‘These extremes are 
not vood soils. ‘The farmer desires 
a soil which is composed of all 
three: but the mixture may vary 
in character. If sand predominates, 
the soil is sandy. If clay is the 


chief constituent, it> is clayey. 
When vevetable matter predomin- 
ates, the soil is peaty. And when 


the three are more evenly mixed, 
we have the varied series of loams 
so highly prized by all classes of 
agriculturalists. Tater on it will 
be necessatv to be more exact, but 
this much is requisite to prepare 
for the study of how. soils are 
formed. | : 
- — Aristocratic Soils. — 

Were soils gifted with the weak- 
no 
doubt be equally vain in claimine 
suberioritv on account of their 
oriein, and certain it is that the 
-pedieree ofa. soil is of vast im- 
portance to the man who has to 
cultivate fit. Admit this personali- 
ty and imagine the aristocratic air 
of the rich chocolate voleanic soils 
of Warnambool, Ballarat, Mount 
Colac, and Northern 


_ Tasmania as they boast their des- 
eent direct from Old Pluto 
_glorv that in their b rth 


and 
the very 
earth shook and trembled.  Thin1- 
of the rivalry of the rich alluvials 
which might with equal right 


- 


quite know where fact ends 
imagination begins. 


The study of the origin of soils 
is largely a matter of geology.| In 
addition to geology the principles 
of agriculture involve the study of 
meteorology, chemistry, physics, 
and natural history. It is import- 
ant that the student of the prin- 
ciples of agriculture should get a 
good grasp of this question of. the 
origin of soils, but it must be can- 
didly admitted that the knowledge 
will help the farmer but little in 
his daily business of getting a 
living from the farm. It will ex- 
plain many of the ways of his 
work, but if he keeps his plough 
idle while he studies the origin of 
soil, he may obtain pleasure and 
knowledve, but he won't get crops. 


Cultivation of the mind is not a 
substitute for tillage of the soil. 
Many a farmer has failed, not 


from knowing too much, but from 
doing too little. Study why—but 
keep the team going. 


(To be Continued). 
———_——_—_e———__- 
The_Composition of Irriga- 
tion and Non-Irrigated 
: Apples. 


} 


It is generally believed that irri- 
gated fruits are inferior to non- 
irrigated fruits as regards - taste 
and power to resist the various 
agencies which effect decay, and in 
support of this belief it is. fre 
quently stated that the former 
contain abnormally high percent- 
ages of water, and consequently 
low percentages of dry matter, 
and are therefore deficient in those 
compounds which determine the 
taste and body of the fruit. AL 
thourh the anality of fruits may 
not be capable of determination 
from analvsis alone, it would ap- 
pear, in so far as taste depends 
upon the presence of certain com- 
pounds, analytical data would be 
of material service in the settle- 
ment. of questions relating to gual- 
itv. In some recent experiments, 
apples were obtained from parts 
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claim to be the result of the ero- where irrigation is imperative, and 
sion of ten thousand hills which the non-irrigated samples from dis- 
were old when Mount Gambier and tricts where the annual rainfall 
other extinct yoleanoes started in- varies from 25 to a5 inches, deter- 
to activity. minations were made of total 

solids, acids, sugars, nitrogen, ash, 

The point I desire the reader to and waste in several varieties, 
realise is that, in considering the when they were in a condition sim- 
origin of soils as well as some ilar to that in which they reach 
other questions underlying agricul- the retail trade. It was found that 
ture, we cannot draw a clear dis- the differences between the irri- 
tinction between supposition and gated and non-irrigated in total 
fact, in other words we do not sugar and acid were so small that 
and in the analytical data obtained there 


was no substantial basis for the 
claim that the irrigated apple is 
inferior in taste. - 
ER 
Oranges. . 


For raising seedlings for stocks 
select only seed of oranges from 
vigorous-growing trees, and the 
pips of oranges having pfenty of 
well-developed seeds. Harcourt in 
‘Florida Fruits,” says :—“Do not 
dry the seeds before planting,” and 
recommends that if it is desired 
to keep them half-fill a box with 
moist sand, mixing the seeds with 
the sand. Cover with a good 
mulch of moss or straw, and put 
in a cool, shady place, and they’ 
will k-e~ rood for weeks: but if 
they show signs of sproutins hur. 
ry them into the seed-bed. 


Orange seedlings are usually 
rafsed_ by nurserymen in cold, 
glass frames: but a seed-bed cov- 
ered with calico will do. Make a 


_ bed filled with sand and decayed 


cow manure and leaf mould. Pack 
it firmly, and soak it well. When 
it becomes mellow, make drills tin. 
deep and 6in. apart, and plant the 
seeds, say, 3in. apart. 


Nurserymen often - make drills 
3in. wide, and sow thickly to prick 
out when about 3 in. high. Others 
sow broadcast at about rin. apart, 


_and prick out when 3 or 4 in. high. 


Sown as directed they may stand 
until a foot high. Keep the soil 
lust moist, not wet. 


When larve enouch plant out the 
seedlincs in nursery rows B Rote 
apart, and 9 in. to a foot in the 
rows. 


As the seeds are to be sown after 
the orange is fully ripe, and while 
the seeds are fresh, it follows that 
the time is spring or eatly sum- 
mer. 

————_¢@—___— 

The disproportion between the 
weicht of a small boy and the noise 
of his boot-heels as he walks out 
of church at the quietest moment 
is a curious problem in dynamics. 
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QP Cultivation of the Vine & 


By H. E. Laffer. 


— The Addition of Nitrogen. — 


It may be contended that the 
practice of green manuring neces- 
sitates delay in the ploughing un- 
der most conditions, but, even so, 


there will be little difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting the crop to 
decav, which after “all is the con- 


trolling factor. Then, again, it is 
always possible to crop only alter- 
nate rows each year where large 
areas are being dealt with, thus 
rendering it possible to plough 
half fof the vineyard early each 
veat ; in fact, this‘ was the prac- 
tice adopted in the. vineyard at 
Albury, already referred to. So 
far, the green crop has only been 
referred to in connection with the 
increase of organic matter as ‘a 
physical improvement to the soil, 
but it has a further action as, the 
source of ormanic nitrogen. In this 


respect. it has a twofold action, 
namely, the accumulation of at- 
mosvheric nitrogen on the one 


hand. and the decay and subsequent 
nitrification of the organic matter 
on the other. This nitrogen must 
undervo transformation into one 
one or other of the mineral forms 
before it can be assimilated by 
plants. In dealing with the addi- 
tion of nitroven to a vineyard, it 
must be borne in mind that in 
addition to the organic form re- 
ferred to, there are also purely 
mineral forms of nitrogen, such as 
sulphate of ammonia. and nitrate 
of soda, which are readily soluble 
in water and are in a 
can be absorbed by the plants. 
The effect of these two forms of 
nitrowen are characteristic and op- 
posite. Organic matter on the one 
hand tends to the development of 
an excess in tannic acid in the 
wine, thereby materially increas- 
ing the keeping quality and _ prolong- 


ine the period of maturing.  Min- 
eral nitrogen in excess tends to- 
wards the opposite extreme, pro- 


moting ‘an excess of albuminoids, 
which are a frequent source of dan- 


ger to the resulting wine if not 
proverly dealt with. In the well- 
balanced soil tannin counteracts 
the albumen, causing -its coagula- 


tion and precipitation. Many vine. 
yards benefit by dressings of pure- 
ly mineral nitrogen, and for this 
purpose recourse must be had to 
either ammonium sulphate or sodi- 
um nitrate. In price they are both 
hich and about the same, but the 
former will give the better eqtliva- 
lent of nitrogen. Owing to their 


form that | 


Continued from last issue. 


expenSive nature, it is possible to 
annly them in such costly | dress- 
ings as to render their use unre- 
munerative, owing to the value of 
the manure applied being in excess 
of requirements and beyond the 
value of any ordinary increase in 
crop. It is here that the need for 
experimental work 1s emphasised, 
because no hard and fast rule can 
be laid down for any one soil: As 
a general guide, it may be. said 
that from 1 cwt. to 2 cwt. of 
either of these substances may be 
avnlied ver acre. Its method of 
application is in the early spring, 
either by means of a drill or else 
placed in shallow furrows along 
the rows of vines. In addition to 


these forms of mineral nitrogen. 
there are various other forms of 
nitromenous fertilisers to ‘be ob- 


tained, sueh as dried blood and 
slauchter-house refuse; also  bone- 
dust and bone super., which con- 
tain a fair percentage of nitrogen 
as well as their phosphatic nroner- 
ties. All these substances are valu- 
able as fertilisers if they can be 
obtained in sufficiently large anan- 
tities and there is enough moisture 
to dissolve the vital elements from 
their composition. 


— Phosphoric Acid. — 
South Australian vineyards, in 
common with the bulk of our agri- 
cultural lands, show a deficiency in 
this element of plant food. Its ap- 
plication may be said, then, to 


rank next in importance to nitro-" 


gen. So far as manuring is car- 
ried out at the present time in 
South Australian vineyards, super- 
phosphate is, in many cases, the 
only form of fertiliser used. ‘There 
can be no doubt, however, that 
where super. is giving vood results 
at the present time the need ~f 
organic or mineral nitrogen will 
hecome apparent in the near *" 
ture if consistent vields are to be 
obtained. The vine uses less phos- 
phoric acid in proportion to its 
erowth and fruit production than 
do most plants, but nevertheless it 
is of vital mnportance to the gene- 
ral health and fruit development of 


the vine. Particularly does this 
apply at the latter end of the 
summer, when the plants are 


ripening off their wood and storing 
up in the pith a reserve supply of 
nourishment to feed the young 
vrowth in the early spring. The 
use of super. in connection with 
ereen manuring has been dealt 
with, but whatever may be the 


ogee ae 
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claims of this practice, it. miust’ be 


_ temembered that in many cases 


phosphatic manures directly ap-— 
plied are giving excellent results. 
There exists a considerable 
ence of opinion as to the best time 
to apply phosphates, but if we 
look into the matter carefully we 
find that it depends upon the type 
of soil and the amount’ of moisture 
available during the growing sea- 
son. Being a slowlv soluble man- 
ure, it is generally recognised thet 
it should be applied.in the winter 
months along with the first plough- 
and this would appear to 


ing, } be 
the most common practice. There 
are some rowers, however, who 


prefer to drill in their super. dur- 
ine the summer months, while 
others. again, claim the best re- 
sults from spring application. The 
first case suits thé bulk of our vine- 
vard areas. In the second, the 
result of the manure is not looked 
for until the following year, and 
the third 1s adapted to certain 
special cases, mainly light sandy 
lands in districts of eood rainfall. 
The latter is the case of those 
lioht-colored sandy soils, 1 
is found in portions of the Barossa 
district. Upon these soils winter 
application of superphosphate gave 
no increase, as the manure was 
leached from the oven loose soil by 
the winter rains ; in fact, it is said 


_that one grower applied a heavy 
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dressing of super. to the vineyard 
cyet a slope during the winter, 
and in the spring found the proaca 
part of it in his dam on a lower 
part of the property, Witb spring 
application on the same class of 
land yields have been increased 
‘fully 100 per cent. | 


- — Improvement of Inferior Soil. — 


: 


_ for 50 years with super., 


in the first 6in., while 


It must be remembered that this 
class of soil is very poor in its 
natural state, and incapable of 

\ producing heavy crops, but if by 
manuring the yields can be in- 
' exreased from one to two tons per 
acre, it is putting such lands to a 
very profitable use. There can be 
no doubt that the application vw. 
phosphates and tne results achieved 
must depend on the type of soil 
on the rainfall of any particular 
locality, and it is also certain that 
the greatest percentage increase 
will be observed upon lands _ of 
the type referred to. As the oppo- 
site to the loose sandy soils tnere 
are the heavier types, containing a 
large proportion ol clay, which re- 
tain the super, in spite of heavy 
winter rainfall, and, finally, there 
is the other extreme, represented 
‘by those areas of scant rainfall 


- where no results are obtained trom 


artificial manures, except under 
irrigation. If we take an average 
of the vinegrowing districts it will, 
in all probability, be found that 
the winter application gives best 
results. In the heavier types of 
soil one of the main difficulties ap- 
pears to be the placing of the 
phosphate deep enough to allow 
the vine roots readily to come in 
contact with it, owing to the fact 
_that the phosphoric acid is persis- 
tently retained by clayey lands in 
_ the upper layers of the soil. Thus 
it is possible to apply heavy dress- 
ings of superphosphate without any. 
benefit accruing to the vines. This 
question was investigated in con- 
nection with the Rothamstead 
plots, and an analysis showed that 
in soils which had been manured 
83 per 
cent. of the unused residue of phos- 
-phoric acid was retained in the 
upper 9in. of the soil, while in the 
next .18in. no accumulation of phos- 
_ phorie acid was noticed. It was 
further demonstrated that practic 
ally the whole of the phosphoric 
acid applied and not used by the 
crops could be recovered with a 
a weak solution of citric acid from 
the top gin. of the soil. At the 
University of California the same 
question was investigated by Pro- 
fessor Loughbridge in connection 


_ with the manuring of fruit trees. 


Soil of a stiff, clayey nature re- 
tained 30 per cent. phosphoric acid 
the next 
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6in, had only .o5 per cent. Clay 
retained 1,000 lbs. in the surface 3 
in., loam retained a similar 
amount in the top 6in., while sand 
allowed free percolation to the 
lower strata. The remedy then 
must be to place the super. as deep 
down in the plough furrows as it 
is possible. Probably the simplest 
plan is to open out a deep furrow 
in the centre of the rows, and by 
means of a simple distributing ma- 
chine place the manure in the bot- 
tom. In the more open, gravelly, 
or alluvial soils there is not the 
same necessity to apply so deeply, 
and here, no doubt, application 
with a drill before the second 
ploughing will give good results. 
The quantities for application will 
vary from 2 cwt. to 4 cwt. ° per 
acre. 

— Potash. — 

Whereas we find nitrogen concen- 
trated in the green portion of the 
vine, potash, on the other hand, is 
centred in the fruit, and is respon- 
sible for heavy cropping. In com- 
bination with the natural acidity 
of the fruit it forms acid potassi- 
um tartrate or cream of tartar. 
Large quantities of this substance 
are held in solution by the — juice 
‘of the grapes, and during the pro- 
cesses of fermentation it is precipi- 
tated by the formation of alcohol 
deposits in the storage vessels as 
crude tartar; in fact, so great is 
the quantity, that this commodity 
forms the base of the commercial 
supply of cream of tartar. In view 
of the amount of potash contain- 
ed, it will readily be understood 


that a large supply of this sub- 
stance in an available form is ne. 
cessary for prolific cropping. It is 


a well-known fact that an analysis 
of most of the South Australian 
soils shows a percentage of potash 
equal to all general requirements of 
the vine, but it does not necessari- 
ly imply that this potash is in a 
form readily available as plant 
food. Possibly some _ corrective 
treatment may be necessary to 
bring about a conversion of, the 
element from an insoluble to a 
soluble form, Particularly does 
this — in the surface of, clay 
soils deficient in lime, where the 
potash is retained in the surface 
as carbonate and cannot’ penetrate 
to the roots in the lower layers. 
This retention of potash salts is 
an important factor in the fertility 
of the soil, whereas the corsespond- 
ing salts of sodium, which are in- 
jurious to vegetation, are leached 
out by the rainfall. Plants absorb 
potash more readily as carbonate 
than as sulphate and consequently 
deep-rooted ones, such as the vine, 
cannot obtain an adequate supply 
for their needs when it is locked up 


50] 
Under these 
corrective 


in the surface layers. 
circumstances some 


treatnvent is needed to release the 
carbonate of potash. This is usual- 
lv done with gypsum. <A double 
decoinposition takes place between 
the pot. carb. and calcium. sulph. 
Pot. sulph. is formed on the one 
hand and caleium carbonate on the 
other. As sulphate the potash is 


washed down into the subsoil and 
comes into contact with the roots; 


but before it can be used another 
conversion into the carbonate 
must take place. First, a decom- 


position of the sulphate into the 
sulphide is brought about, and 
this in combination with water 
and carbonic acid reverts to the 


carbonate. In lighter soils, parti- 
cularly of limestone formation, 


potash 1s deficient, and such soils 


will probably benefit by the  ap- 
plication of any of the potassic 
manures‘available. Of these the 


sulphate and muriate are the most 
desirable forms. Farmyard and all 
organic manures are fruitful sources 
of potash, but even where these 
are obtainable the necessity of 
some additional quantity of the 
element will be needed to balance 


the effect of the other nutrient ele- ~ 


ments. It must be borne in mind 
that an increased fruit production 
consequent on the use of potassic 
manures is weakening in its effect, 
and therefore the other elements 
of plant food—nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid—must be raised in 
sympathy in order to maintain 
the vigor of the vines. 


— Time and Gypsum. — 


The amount of calcium needed by 
the plant is not excessive, and is 
generaHy covered by the natural 
percentage of lime in the South 
Australian soils. Even here, how- 
ever, lime is in many cases needed, 
more particularly so in the heavy 
clay lands. Its effect is mainly . 
physical, namely that of flocculat- 
ing the clay particles, opening the 
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soil to the passage of water, and 
tending to free other necessary ele- 
ments of plant food which may ve 
in an unavailable form. Heavy soil 
is made to work more freely if well 
limed, and in soils tending to be 
sour, Owing to an exwess of decay- 
ing vegetation, the alkalimty 04 
the lime acts as a corrective, des- 
troying the weak humic acids and 
preventing their accumulation. It 
is also essential to the life of the 
nitrifying bacteria, the work of 
which goes on much more rapidly 
where there is a good amount of 
lime in the soil. ‘Gypsum, or cal- 
cium sulphate, has much the same 
effect aS ordinary lime, though it 
is probably not so caustic nor _ac- 
tive in its effect. As a manure its 
value was over estimated, but its 
indirect action upon the soil fer- 
tility, especially as ‘to the  free- 
ing of potash salts, renders it a 
valuable addition to a _ vineyard 
soil; thus it is important to the 
grow th of those deep.rooted crops 
‘requiring potash, such as_ peas, 
etc., and therefore, in soils deficient 
in lime, it is the practice to use 
gypsum when growing peas as 
green manure, For (this purpose 
ground gypsum may be used at 
the rate_of 3 cwt. to ‘5 cwt. per 
acre. As a corrective to heavy 
clay soil it may be applied at the 
rate of lo cwt. to 20 cwt., al- 
though for this purpose it is not 


so active as ordinary lime. Deal- 
ing. with manures in general, we 
fd that an acre of vines will 


absorb annually 50 Ibs. ot nitrogen, 


45 lbs. potash, and Io ths. phos- 
phoric acid. After all, manuring 
aiins at the maintenance ‘or the 


increase of the fertility of the soil, 
and if this is to be accomplished, 
it becomes necessary to add an- 
nually these quantities of the vari- 
ous fertilising elements. - 


a 


A German actor refused to learn 
English on the ground that’ he 
could make nothing of a language 
where people wrote “ass’’ and 
pronounced it ‘‘ donkey,”’ 
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April, 1914 


- Forestry and Fruit Growing. oe 


Mr. J. Osborne, jun. (Tasmanian 
Fruit and Forestry Expert), re- 


cently read the following paper 
Forestry as applied to the Cultiva- 
tion of Trees for Shelter, taking 


into Consideration their Value for 
Timber Purposes. He said, ‘ the 
great loss caused by late irosts in 
several fruit districts in the State 
during the past season has given 
rise to a number of surmises and 
questions as to the cause, with an 
unmistakable desire to avoid a 
recurrence of the trouble. In 
several cases the whole crop was 
lost ; the fohage, being young and 
tender, suffered also, the trees pre- 


senting a brown, scarred appear- 
ance, very unusual during the 
spring season in Tasmania. The 


orchards most affected were  situ- 
ated in rather deep valleys, the 
hills on either side rising in some 
cases about 200 feet. In other cases 
the orchards were in the open, 
flat country, the loss, however, be- 
ing much less in such instances. 
During the last week in October 
the days were exceedingly bright in 
certain districts, causing undue 
excitement in the trees. These 
bright days were followed by clear, 
cold nights, with a chilling high 
breeze from the south and south- 
west, leaving in its track, a thick 
crop of frost particles. It is al. 
most certain that the great fall in 
temperature, assisted by the keen, 
cutting wind, caused the fruit to 
fall, the effect being readily seen 
when the sun began to be felt dur- 
ing the forenoon. From this it 
would seem that cold winds from 
the south or south-west are likely 
to cause more loss than what is 
called a natural frost, which is due 
to too great a radiation of heat. 
from the surface of the soil on 
still, clear nights. If such is the 
case, the lossés mentioned are due 
to preventable causes, there being 
no doubt that the presence of 
shelter-trees which retain their 
leaves during the whole year will 
mitigate, if not entirely remove, 
the trouble. ES 


It has been said for many years 
that the greatest danger to fruit- 
erowers is the lack of shelter from 
cold winds during the early spring, 
or indeed the whole of that very 
variable season. Fruitgrowers do 
not fear an ordinary frost; but 
look on cold southerlys with posi- 
tive dread. This feeling has 
duced a few to indulge in the plant- 
ing of trees, and not without suc- 
cess, one grower having told the 
writer that his shelter-trees were 


in- - 


the most prosenple in the orchard, 


as before these had attained much 
size his crops were much lighter, 


pears particularly. The presence 


of a large number of trees in the 


near vicinity is always found to 
prevent loss from frost. In the 
fertile wooded valley of the Huon, 
and indeed any country so situat- 
ed as regards shelter, the loss 
from the effect of cold winds is 
almost nil. On the other hand, 
take the losses reported from situ 


ations that have long since become 


deforested, and ,it will be found 
that the comparison is, to say the 
least, awiul.. It as sometimes 
urged that timber trees are too 
exacting, and remove too much 
from the soil for their own use, 
and if these strong-growing trees 
were planted side by side with 
{ruit trees there would be some ex- 
cuse for the statement. Fruit- 
growers are not advised. to go to 
such lengths. It is certain, how- 
ever, apart from the fact that the 
very: necessary shelter will be given 


by large, strong-growing trees 
when planted on exposed situa- 


tions, that deep-rooted plants form 
as it were a network of fibrous 
matter in the soil, enabling them 
to retain for a long period the 
moisture that falls, keeping rivu- 
lets, creeks, etc., running for a 
long time after the streams that 
pass through ‘deforested country 
have disappeared. The roots bore 
deeply into the soil, and permit the 
entry of air and moisture that is 
retained for use during dry sea- 
sons, the trees exhaling moisture in 
the form 
sunny weather, and radiating con- 
served heat during cold spells. 
There are not wanting instances 
where certain trees have caused 
the drying up of stagnant water 
in low, swampy places, rendering 
habitable an area that previously 
was unfit for occupation by human 
beings, showing that moisture 1s 
freely given off by the foliage of 
trees. 
the value of shelter is equally 
great, the cold, high-drying winds 


being responsible for much loss of 


pasture, to say nothing of the mor- 
tality among sheep and 
the open, exposed country, a condi- 


tion that is to be frequently found — 


in nearly every part of the State. 

The agriculturist, in taking up a 
selection, acts as though every 
tree was a mortal enermy, to be 
removed at the earliest possible 
moment, ‘This spirit has caused 
wholesale destruction, the idea of 


To the farmer or grazier 


cattle in 


a 


soy 


of vapour during dry, 


% 


reserving a few native 
planting conifers in out-of-the-way 
places on the farm being altogether 


trees or 


indeed, when 


foreign to him, and, 
in “such a thing has — been suggested, 
the reply would be to the effect 


i 
4 im removing the trees 


4 
re 
Ss 


that he had had too much to do 
from his 

to think of planting again. 
Cuite recently, in the month of 


i April, the writer visited the Wool- 


north estate on the far North- 


- West Coast, and was given a great 


_ treat. 


in examining the -grazing 
areas of the farm. ‘he land cri- 
_ ginally was covered with ti-tree, 


running in some cases to a height 


‘ef 30 feet. When eyagins belts of 


trees were reserved — 


order to 
provide shelter for ‘stork and to 
prevent the grass from destruction 
by the high and dry winds that 


are often experienced in that part 


of the country. The effect has 
been to provide at all times for 
large numbers of cattle and sheep, 


ensuring also’ the safety of root 


. and grain crops that are regularly 
planted.” Nothing could be more 
pleasing to the eye than the wide, 
park-like expanse stretching for 
miles on every side, giying the 

_ greatest proof of the be of shel- 
ter-breaks of timber. _ plant 

successfully. shelter-belts, ek not 
necessary to use the best positions 

on the farm or to place the trees 
too close to the orchard ; nor is it 


imperative that straight - lines 
should be followed. All spare or 
“unused spaces should be filled, 


choosing the south, south-western, 
and westerly ‘sides, especially 
dealing with an orchard. Grea. 
in any case it is not wise to plant 
heavily on the northern side of an 
estate, as such planting would in- 
_terfere with much-needed supplies 
of sunlight during the late autumn 
or winter season. Fence — lines, 
tocky knolls, sandy ridges, and 
even low, swampy places may be 
treated, draining enough of the 
water off to give the trees a start. 
E For. timber purposes, as indeed for 
shelter, the plants may be put in 


; fairly Laem any case close 
enough | prevent a too low 
eee Se and encouraging the 


trees to produce a long clean bole 
before forming a head. To bring 
ps about, planting at from 6 to 

8 feet apart should be followed, for 

uick — ‘returns using a rapid-grow- 
ing, hardy conifer. The farmer 
must look forward fe an enormous 
increase in the production of but- 
ter, making necessary a ‘greatly 
increased number of boxes (at pre- 
sent imported from the mainland). 
; eta ai or should Zi 


are “Fequired 


"Y 
Xe 


ee 
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. 
yearly, at a cost of over £50,000, 


to hold the fruit produced in the 
State, and that these cases go 
forth and never return; also that 


year by year the number required 
is steadily increasing, and while 
there are still many large beds of 
timber suitable for cases, the cost 
of procuring the logs for cutting is 
going up rapidly, owing mainly to 
the distance and inaccessibility of 
the forests, and in a measure to the 
increased cost of labour, the cases 
having ‘cost in several instances as 
much as 7d., as against 4%d. and 
5d. two previous seasons. ‘his is 
a serious matter for the orchard- 
ist, for while the cost of produc- 
tion is increasing in every direc- 
tion, there is no certainty of an in- 
crease in the prices obtained — for 
his fruit. Having in view the fore- 
going facts, the farmer and _ fruit- 
grower, in their own interests, 
should begin a policy of planting 
for future requirements, and with- 
out. delay. 


There are not many estates 
on which it would not be possible 
to start a small nursery for the 
production of young ~ forest’ trees 
(supposing the owners do not care 


to purchase their supplies). The 
seeds are easily collected, and 
when the soil has been well pte- 
pared, may be sown thinly in 
drills some 6 inches apart. ‘The 
tiny plant will soon appear, and 


should be cared for during bright 


sunny weather, weeds to be vigor- 
ously excluded. With care the trees 
should be ready for the operation 
known as ‘‘ wrenching’ jin the 
month of March or April. A spade 
is put down at an angle that will 
ensure the cutting of all large 
roots, being careful to keep at least 
4 inches from the stem of the plant 
when the spade is 


gentle pressure is put on the upper 
portion of the handle, lifting the 
soil containing the seedling suffici- 
ently to ensure the breaking of the 
fibres mentioned. The soil is» then 
allowed to settle, and should the 


little tree show signs of distress, a. 


gentle watering may be _ given. 
The ‘‘ wrenching ’’ operation is 
usually repeated about the middle 
of the month of May, following the 
lines already laid down. ‘The per- 
manent planting is done during 
July and August in each year, the 
soil being well broken, protection 
from stock being provided, It will 
be seen from the foregoing that the 
trees may be got ready for plant- 


ing from the seeding stage in one © 


vear, saving much loss of time. 
Tasthanian farmers and fruitgrow- 
ers are advised to use the Monter- 
ey pine, known generally as Pinus 
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in position. 
After severing the large roots, a 


DO 


insignis, or Remarkable pine, a 

native of California, famous for its 
rapid growth in nearly all situa- 
tions. It is known that in 15 
years the tree, even when planted 
on the poorest soil, will produce 
large quantities of timber suitable 
‘for butter boxes and fruit cases, 
the wood being tough, light, and 
durable. This pine will grow at 
sea level, and is found luxuriating 
at an elevation of 1,500 feet. ‘this 
fact alone should commend the use 
of the tree in place of the many 


other beautiful conifers that might 
be brought into use for timber 
purposes but are of slow growth. 
The case is an urgent one, aeces- 
sitating the use of a tree that will 
give the best return in the short- 
est time. While there are areas 
of eucalynts that are becoming 
reaflorested naturally by being 
closed against selection, it is cer- 
tain that from 30 to 40 years 
must elapse before the trees grow- 
ing thereon are fit for use, it being 
a well-known fact that our Blue- 
gum is quite an infant at 60 years 
of age, other representatives of the 
genus being much the same. It 
seems hopeless for the present 
generation to look for much as- 
sistance from the source mention- 
ed. In these circumstances it would | 
seem advisable that the exigencies 
of the situation can only be met 
by having recourse to the wide 
planting of the known rapid-grow- 
ing members of the pine family, of 
which the Remarkable pine is 
easily first. - 


— Another Opinion. — 


Colonel Legge, at the same con- 
ference, read the following paper 
on the Monterey Pine as a Shelter 
and Timber Tree. 


To recapitulate shortly: the 
Pine was dealt with under two as- 
pects ; firstly in relation to _ its 
value to the farmer and pastoralist 
as a ‘‘ shelter" tree. In regard to 
its qualifications, it was shown 
from statistics of Australian fores- 
try that it grows more quickly in 
this southern region than any. 
where else in the world ; that its 
foliage is denser, and its habit 
more umbrageous, than any other 
pine in Australia, or, indeed, any- 
where else; and that it is unique 
among all known pines in retain- 
ing its branches to the butt, the 
consequence being that, if protect-~ 
ed from damage by stock when 
-young, it “makes the best possible 
shelter tree. 


Secondly : an attempt was made 
to show the fallacy of the idea, so 
much abroad, that its timber is 
useless. It was pointed out from 
wide statistics that the wood, on 
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the contrary, is of excellent quali- 
ty, and that if people can be. in- 
duced to grow the pine on their 
holdings it will prove more ‘useful 
to the man on the land than any 
other tree. Owing to its density 
and toughness in grain it will 
prove useful for all kinds of farm 
work and implements, such as 
{fruit ¢ases, barrows, bodies of 
drays, churns, butter boxes, and so 
forth. As regards a_ return for 
labour in planting, as it comes to 
maturity so rapidly it will supply 
timber from the same land three 
times in 60 years, or in the ordin- 
ary lifetime of a -healthy man. 
No other cone-bearing or softwood 
tree will give this result, except the 
Ivarch which, however, is not- so 
fine in grain or tough in fibre, 
and not so valuable as a cabinet 
wood. 


In concluding this short refer- 
ence to the salient points in the 
foregoing article, it may be help- 
ful to any in the audience who are 
interested in the Monterey Pine as 
a shelter tree to comment again 
on what has been recently written 
in refutation of the mistaken no- 
tion as to the absence of butt 
branches. No one who has ever 
seen the habit of growth in the 
young tree, or the appearance of a 
good adit (properly cared for), 
could entertain such an idea, for it 
has been proved over and over 
again that it is only want of 
guarding when young which pre- 
vents the Pinus radiata from, being 
‘feathered to the ground,’ and 
that it retains its branches down 
to the butt until it has acquired 
an imlmense size. It is, as just 
said, the only pine in which this 
characteristic obtains, a proof of 
which can be had by referring to 
the descriptions of the foliage of 
the genus Pinus in standard works. 


Turning now to the main object 
of this note—namely, the use of thd 
Monterey Pine as a timber tree— 
planks of the wood of a young 
tree only 12 inches in diameter, 
show its excellent quality and 
toughness of fibre, the latter being 
made evident by driving a 3-inch 
nail close to the edge of the sawn 
end. Its use for fruit cases is 
then demonstrated, which is fur- 
their proved by the feasibility of 
extracting the nails without any 
injury to the lids, and so making 
the case do a second time. 


No pine stands higher in the 
opinion of the experienced Conser- 
vator, Mr. Walter Gill, F.I,S.. He 
has all along endeavoured to bring 
its value to the front by experi- 
menting in various directions with 
its timber. 


beneath, 


Land Drainage. 


One characteristic of undrained 
soils is their coldness. As the air 
passes over a wet surface evapora- 
tion takes place with greater or 
less rapidity, according to the 
state of atmospheric humidity and 
to the degree of motion of the 
wind. This is easily exemplified 
with regard to the last mentioned 
factor by moistening the forefinger 
and exposing it to the air, when a 
sensation of coldness will be —ex- 
perienced upon the side exposed to 
the direction of the wind, which 
simple experiment is Sometimes 
tried when the motion of the air 


is too light for one to be sure from 


what quarter the wind comes. 
These winds exert a ‘most powerful ~ 
evaporating imiluence, with q cor- 
responding lowering of tempera- 
ture, which is liable to exert an 
injurious eflect upon soils as well 
as upon stock and vegetation. The 
latter may ‘be ‘protected to a large 

extent by shelter belts of trees and 
other means, though with regard 
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to the soil the sun exerts a power-_ 


ful evaporative effect, which is, — 
however, to some extent compens- 
ated by the heat which it imparts. 
In the case, however, of the un- 
drained soil, this benefit is largely | 
nullified by ‘the physical properties — 
of water in relation to heat. 


cold, and if the source of heat 
applied to, the surface the warmer 
water remains there, and the waten 
beneath it remains for a long time 
unaffected. On the other hand, if 
heat is applied to water from 


to. the surface, layer after layer ~ 
coming up, until the 
acquires one uniform temperature, 
and eventually boils, if sufficient — 
heat is applied. . This property of 
water is exemplified in the process — 
of heating a copper of water, 
soon after the fire is lighted if the. 


hand be immersed in the liquid, it. — 


Warmed-up water is fighter than “Insure Your Employees 
iss? 


the water rapidly rises — 


water — 


for vi 


will be found warm at the top_ 


and colder as the hand is more 
deeply immersed. In the case of 


water being cooled at the surface 


by wind evaporation or by a re- 
duction of the atmospheric tempet+ 
ature, as in the case of frost, a 
cold laver is formed upon the: sur- 
face, which sinks owing to the con- 
traction of its particles, which 
renders it heavier. 
cess goes on in the case of an un- 


This same pro-— 


’ 


drained soil, which approaches the 


saturated condition near the sur- 
face ;, but, 


where a comparatively 


Covers every class of— 


ae ae 4 4 


dry layer of aii a any” “linelenese | \ 
‘ overlies the saturated soil beneath +i 
it, reduction of temperature by the _ 
abov ementioned process need not 
be seriously considered, The > wold= 
ness of the surface in the latter | 
ease would be owing to “evapora- 
tion of the water brought up from — 
below by capillary attraction, and 
‘this might affect” the growth. of 
crops to ‘a: serious extent, as. well — 
as act in an injurious manner on 
the health of stock, especially i 

the case of grass Tand so Fon cach 
stanced. The effect of evaporation 
in reducing temperature is-well ex- ~ 
exemplified in the case of the porous 
earthenware jars, used to keep 
water cool in warm climates, or in 
that of the porous butter-coolers 
_now so much used in> households. 
The water carried off by evapora- 
tion, especially in dry windy wea- 
ther, from exposed reservoirs and 
water tanks is very: great, and 
where these can be covered in there 
is naturally much less waste of — 
water from this cause, which, al-_ 
though an invisible one, should be ~ 
sufficiently manifest in its effects — 
to make it worth while, in dis- 
tricts where water is scarce, to go 
to the expense of roofing in "(where ‘ ; 
this is practicable) reservoirs or 
tanks devoted to. water storage. 
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- Drained aati both on © this 


ac- 


“count and from other causes al- 
+ fehe to in the foregoing, and be- 
cause water condensing’ from its 


-- gaseous condition in the atmos- 
phere to that of rain evolves the 
Mi heat which was previously latent 

. jn its particles, much of this find- 
_ ing its way into the soil when there 
is a free passage for moving water. 
- The warming-up of the atmosphere 


an 
py 


~~ ticed, and is due to’ the heat being 

discharged which was previously 
employed in keeping the water in 
RG -vapourised or gaseous condi- 
tion. ~=On account, therefore, of the 
warmth of drained soils and the 
greater freedom with which the 
+ roots of crops pass down into the 
subsoil in the more favourable cir- 
cumstances thus afforded them, the 


- such soils, and the quality of the 
_ grain superior, as well as greater 
in quantity. Moreover, drained 
‘yay soils ate easier to work, manures 
are more effective when employed 
upon them, and the health of Bide 
tends to be better. It must not 
be overlooked, too, that, tillage 
operations can be undertaken much 
earlier in the. ‘spring upon drained 
soils, and this is ‘another reason 
_ why crops tend to mature earlier 
upon them. 


oon j 
} ‘ian 


Kerosene Emulsion. 


_ Take 2 gallons of best kerosene, 
_ 1 gallon of boiling water, and 8 OZ. 
of soft soap. Dissolve‘the soap in 
the boiling water ; when dissolved 
add the kerosene’ and churn the 
mixture witha spfay-pump or sy- 
ringe for fully 10 minutes, so as 
to get the oil and water thorough- 
ly emulsified, when the mixture be 
comes ‘stable and the oil will not 
separate from the water, even 
_ when kept for a considerable time. 
If the oil is not thoroughly emul- 
sified, and there is freé. oil pre- 
sent, it is apt to injure the foliage 


on to the roots of the tree in auy 
quantity it will probably kill the 
: ‘tree ; ‘therefore it is alw ys best to 
be on the safe side, | 
, ‘that you churn the mixture till it 
“is: properly emulsified. The strength 
Bi roe which kerosene emulsion is ap- 
See plied varies with the trees to which 
Se. ie has to be applied, and with the 
insects that are to be destroyed. 
For scale insects on citrus trees, 
‘olives, and hard-wood trees gener- 
ally, 1 gallon of emulsion added 
to 7 gallons of water will not in. 
_ jure the tree, except perhaps a few 
A _ very comer shoots; ‘but when 


and be sure 


harvest is generally earlier upon. 
a 


ke ohert: applied, and if free oil gets 
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used on peaches, Japanese plums 
(not persimmons), it must — be 
used much weaker; in fact, it is 
not recommended for these trees 
when they are in leaf, though it is 
valuable as a winter ‘wash for des 
troying scale insects. Where peach 


trees are attacked with black 
aphis, then the resin and soda 
wash is best. Kerosene emul- 
sion is one of the best remedies 


for all insects that live by suction, 
especially scale insects of all kinds. 
It can be used by itself, or if the 
trees to be sprayed are covered 
with fumagine—the sooty fungus 
which always accompanies certain 
scale and other insects—it can be 
used in conjunction with as thick 
a solution of starch as can be got 
through the nozzle of the pump. 
The ‘starch solution is made by 
making a paste of flour the same 
as that used by billstickers, and 
straining it carefully from all 
lumps. The combined mixture 
forms a thin coating over the 
scales, leaves, branches, fruit, etc., 
which peels off when dry, taking 
the dead scales and fumagine with 
it, and leaving the trees clean. In 


addition to using kerosene in the 


form of an emulsion, it is now fre- 
quently used mixed with water, 
specially constructed spray-pumps 
being required to mechanically mix 
the oil and water. When used in 
this manner, the proportion of 
kerosene in the mixture varies from 
1 to Io to I to 20, or even more, 
according to the condition of the 
plant treated and the nature of the 
pest to be destroyed. Instead of 
using pure kerosene, there are se- 
veral other preparations on the 
market, such as the well known red 
oils, that can be used in place 
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thereof. These preparations form 
a stable emulsion with soap, and 


are largely used as a winter spray 
for destroying scale insects on de- 
ciduous trees, 


spre a rariamete ers \/, creme guna 


Unprofitable Cows in the 
Dairy. 


An examination made by the di- 
rection of Hoard’s Dairyman of 
one hundred herds kept for dairy 
productive in the State of lowa 
affords a basis of illustration of 
the unprofitable cow that gets 
into the dairy and is permitted to 
stay there through a lack of 
knowledge of her actual butter 
capacity. In the hundred herds 
the total number of cows was 982. 


In four of the herds the average 
production ranged in value from 
8/ to 9/ for each 4/ worth of feed 
fed to the herd. ‘This, of course, 
would be clearly profitable dairy- 
ing. There were 61 herds out of 
the hundred that averaged upwards 
of 4/-, but less than 8/- as the re- 
turn for each 4/ worth of feed 
used. Twelve of these ranged from 
6/3 to 7/9. Twenty-three other 
herds of the 61 returned from 4/ 
to 5/ for every 4/ expended in 
feed. A good many of these cows 
of low producing power were, of 
course, unprofitable when the cost 
of care, milking, etc., is taken into 
consideration ; for a cow that bare- 
ly returns the cost of feed is not a 
very promising investment. But 
there is a worse side to the in- 
vestigation than this. 
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Thirty-five other herds in the 
hundred whose owners were pa- 


tronising a creamery, earned less 
than 4/ for every 4/ spent in feed. 
The losses ran all the way from 
Id. for the 4/ to 2/6. 


In these 35 herds there probably 
were, of course, some profitable 
cows: that is, the owner. of the 


herds could have weeded-them down 
half or three-fourths perhaps, and 
found the remaining cows a profit; 
but as the herds stood, there were 
so many poor ones that the herd 
ate their heads off, even though 
some were able on their own 
merits to more than pay, for their 
food. Probably the very best of 
the herds in the hundred—those 
that produced from 8/ to 9/ in re- 
turn for each 4/ worth of feed, 
could have been improved by weed- 
ine out a few of the poorest pro- 
ducers. But the test as a whole 
shows that in a hundred herds kept 
for dairy purposes in as good a 
dairy State as Iowa alittle more 
than one-third of the herds fail to 
pay for the feed they eat, while a 
still larger percentage in the hun- 
dred barely pay for it. This is 
surely no profitable dairying, and 
the situation affords an excellent 
opportunity for owners of herds 
to investigate their producing ca- 

‘it~ and cet. rid of the unprofit- 
able cow. 


——__—_¢ 
Developing Milk Cows. 


To make a good milk cow de- 
pends not upon heredity alone, but 
also upon the development of the 
heifer from calfhood until her own 
second calf is dropped. Until that 
point is reached no very definite 
judgment can be formed of the 
success that has attended the ef- 
fort to develop the milker. Begin- 
ning with the heifer as a calf, the 
feeding should be of a kind that 
_ will afford plenty of nourishment 
without encouraging a tendency to 


put on fat. The calf must never 
be stunted on the one hand, nor 
must it lay on flesh on the other. 
This will imply the use of a large 
proportion of nitrogenous food as 
compared with thei carbonaceous 
or fattening elements.. The profit- 
able milker must also have a large 
and very fully developed digestive 
system, and must be capable of 
utilising advantageously a large 
proportion of coarse food. This 
will require early feeding of coarse 
forage when grass is not available 
to the full extent of the animal’s 
capacity to consume, and the 
growth of this capacity should he 
encouraged. 


A great mistake made by many 
who seek to develop heifer calves 
is caused by their desire to have 
the calves look well, but a_ heifer 
calf which is being developed as a 
milker must be expected to look 
somewhat rough and ungainly ; 
not rough in coat, necessarily, but 
rough and angular in the points 
which the growing fragne presents. 

A heifer calf designed for the 
dairy should be bred just as early 
as possible, so that the maternal 
function on which milking capacity 
depends may be established early 
and divert to. its own development 
some of the vital energy that 
would otherwise be devoted to 
growth and flesh-making.—Nebras- 
ka Farmer. 


Se Oa 
Plump Seed Wheat. 


Many good practical farmers will 
say that shrivelled seed is as good 
as plump; We have heard it scores 
of times when the question of 
plump grain for seed has been dis- 
cussed. Quite often a farmer will 
go further and tell you that one of 
the best crops he ever had was 
from shrivelled grain. Quite so, 
but as he had not sown plump grain 
alongside for comparison, the only 
deduction was that : under favor- 
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able conditions good crops may be 
obtained from shrivelled grain, a 
fact which no one denies, because 


that is so people forget that under — 


such favorable conditions jmmense- 
ly better crops would be reaped 
from plump, well-developed seed. 


It is a matter of history that 
after the great red rust year 
the sixties, there was practically 
nothing but badly-shrivelled wheat 
available for seed in many places, 
and there are scores of farmers 
who tell how they got good crops 
from the shrivelled seed. No one 
wants to argue that shrivelled seed 
cannot produce good grain, but it 
is reasonable to say that under the 
same conditions plump, selected 
grain will produce so much better 
crops, and-so much finer grain ; 
that it is very profitable to pay 
extra, 
secure plump, good seed, for like 
has a tendéncy to produce like, 

A 
grown under conditions ordinarily 
called precarious. Our seasons ate 
less reliable than those of many 


of . 


or take extra trouble, to 


great deal of our wheat is 


parts of the world where wheat is 
grown. Hence, on account of this 


uncertainty of our climate, 
vicissitudes that probably confront 
our wheat crop at the outset of 


the 


any season, are exceptionally great.. 
Now, we know that in tiding over 


the untoward circumstances of cli- 
mate small and weak seed stands 
a poorer chance than large, plump 
seed, a much poorer chance than 
under favorable climatic 
tions. 


condi- ~ 
That is the great and. spe- 


cial reason why in such a climate | 


as ours we should give particular 
attention to the quality 
seed. Under our conditions this 
attention is likely to yield a maxi- 
mum of profit. The same amount 
of attention to the same point in 
a country where 
more uniform and reliable would 
not be likely to be attended with 
an equal amount of profit. 


of our 


the climate is - 
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Economic Feeding. 


» 


The economic feeding of live 
tock does not mean the putting 
sf animals upon a starvation ra- 
tion in order to save feed, or to 
make a certain supply of feed reach 
Over a specified time. Kconomy 
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in feed means the saving of feed 
from loss or extravagant use. The 
turning of stock into paddocks, 
where thev have aceess to stacks 
is a waste of feed, and therefore a 
violation of system and economical 
methods in handling live stock, 
The shovelling of food out into 
muddy yards for the hogs to ga- 


The former 


It re- 
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ther up is not an observance of 
economy, it is waste of food anda 
danger to the health of the swine. 

All grains and feed products of 
all kinds that are produced on the 
farm or brought on to the farm as 
commercial feeds have a feed value 


and should be turned to some ac- 
count in maintaining the* farm 
stock. ‘he economy of feed and 
feed products on the farm is the 


great source of profit mlarming. It 
matters not how much is produced 
on the farm, if it is not harvested 
and properly taken care of to save 
it from loss and damage the farm 
industry will sufler and farming 
will be pronounced a failure on 
such farms. 


The economical management of 
what is produced on the farm has 
as great a bearing on profit as 
the growing of the crop. The study 
of live stock requirements is a ne- 
cessity. Hvery farmer and hand- 
ler of live stock should know, as 
nearly as can be, what the require- 
ments are of the animals he feeds. 
This can only be had by instruc- 
tion and practical work. 

During the grazing season it is 
an eaSy matter to handle stock ; 
give them the run of the pasture 
where they can get plenty ol good, 
pure water and a fill of grass, and 
they will do well. But when the 
pasture is gone, then a diflerent 
programme is on. The pasture 
must be replaced by a substitute 
of prepared feed of some Kind; hey, 
fodder, straw, and other forage 
crops will serve to take the place 
of the pasture if given in liberal 
quantities. Here is where a know- 
ledge of feeds is required in order 
to keep the flesh that the animals 
laid on during the time of natural 
feeding from being wasted away 
during the dry season, 

It is folly of the worst kind to 
starve off during the dry months 
the flesh that has been put on dur- 
ing the grass season. Yet this ex- 
travagant practice is common. 

It matters not what plan is 
adopted, but that which results in 
the starving off of flesh is poor 
economy from a feed standpoit. 
It has, been ascertained that the 
greatest profit in live stock grow- 
ing is in the rapid development of 
the animal; the more rapidly the 
young thing 1s pushed forward in- 
to a fully-matured beast the great- 
er the profit. It would be folly 
to attempt to disprove this state- 
ment so well grounded has been the 
evidence in its support. 

It is economic feeding to give all 
animals liberally of such feeds as 
are available. It is economy to 
sell such stock as cannot be fully 
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supplied with feed. The economic 
feeding of stock can never be traced 
to starvation methods, not in a 
single instance can this be attend- 
ed with other than loss. Economic 
feeding means liberal feeding with- 
out waste.—‘' American Farmer.”’ 


. 
Breeding Dairy Cows. 


We often see farmers go on year 
after year trying to make butter 
irom cows no better adapted to 
that business than the Clydes- 
dale is for a racehorse; leastwise 
they let their wives go on, that 
being easier. This is_ generally, 
but not always, the result of care-. 
lessness or indilierence. Some—very, 
few though—spend their money free- 
iy to bring their herds up to their 
ideal, but the nearer they get to 
their model the further they are 
irom getting a profitable daity, 
animal. Why? lecause they. are 
iryimg’ to produce a physical im- 
possibility called a general purpose 
cow. <A cow that will combine in 
one carcase all the good qualities 
of all the different breeds from the 
gross phlegmatic Hereford which 
has been bred and trained for the 
purpose of laying on flesh, to the 
highly organised and nervous-tem- 
pered Jersey, which has been bred 
for an entirely diflerent purpose, 
that of giving a large flow of rich 
milk. No amount of reasoning will 
convince them of their error. But 
it is noticeable that they are the 
ones who are always grumbling 
that dairying doesn’t pay. 


Another class want a large cow, 
one that they can sell for beet 
after her usefulness is over. But 
first consider, what are you keep- 
ing the cow for? If for making 
butter then you want the cow that 
will give the largest return for 
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the feed eaten. If the larger cow 
will not make such return in pro- 


portion to her size over the medi. — 


um-sized one she is kept at a loss. 
Few seem to realise that it takes 
a certain quality of food just to 
support the cow and keep her 
alive. After that what she eats 
goes to milk or meat. 


Now the big cow, of 1,4000 Ibs. 
live weight will reyuire, just so 
much more food for support than 
the medium one of say goo lbs. as 
1,400 is to 900. And unless’ the 
extra food eaten goes to the pro- 
duction of butter a loss is the re- 
sult. Keep this up for eight or 
ten years, and the extra 500 Ibs. 
of old cow beef will not make the 
loss good. We should first find out» 
for what purpose we want a cow, 
and then breed the cow that comes 
nearest to our needs. 


— Jerseys for Butter. — 


If butter is the object there is no 
breed that can approach the Jer- 
sey in the economical production 
of a first-class article. Why? Be- 
cause she is the oldest and _ best 
established of all our dairy cattle, 
having been bred pure for over 200 
years for this very purpose. You 
may say we cannot all have pure- 
bred Jerseys on account of their 


high price, but you may as like 


as not have cows as good if: you 
know how. Suppose such is the 
ease, it by no means follows that 
every dairyman cannot avail him- 
self of this blood to improve the 
herd he now has, as young pulls of 
this breed can be had at prices. 
very little in advance of the price 
of mongrels, and by the continued 
use of a pure-bred sire a herd. of 
common cows may in a few years 
be brought up to a point that lor 
all practical purposes will be equal 
to pure breds. 


Thus the first progeny of such a 
union will have 50 per cent. ct 
pure-bred blood, the next genera 
tion 75 per cent., the next 57% per 
cent., the fourth generation will 
have: fifteen-sixteenths or 93% per 
cent. of pure blood, while the sixth 
generation has 98 and seven-six- 
teenths per cent. of pure blood, 
and would be what is called a full 
bred very nearly. 


— Selecting Cows. — 


In selecting cows care should be 
taken to get them as nearly uni-— 
form type as possible. ‘The head 
should be small and lean, eyes full 
and mild, neck full and thin, 
ders thin, backbone prominent and 
open between joints, hips wide, legs 
short and fine-boned, barrel well 
rounded and large, deep through 


shoul-— 


behind the shoulders to give plenty] 
of room for heart and lungs, udde 
large, running well ‘forward ané 
back, teats rather short, but’ thi 
and wide apart, - Avoid — - thos: 
whose udders show a tendency te 
collapse after being mulked. Th 
skin should be soit and mellow 
to the touch, covered with thick, 
soft hair. Such a cow, if weigh 
ing about 900 ibs., will invariably 
have a good constitution, which is 
indispensable, but do not mistake 
size for constitution or a capacit y 
for dairy work. ' 


— A More Important Selection. _— 


Having selected the best cows, 
possible for a foundation, the next 
step is to find a bull to mate with 
them, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that he. should bea Bo08 
one, as the future herd will © 
largely composed of his blood. ae 
this reason he ought to be strong- 
ly in-bred to great butter-produc- 
ing cows. Examine his breeding 
on both sides aS far back as pos 
sible, and see that he has no taint 
or imperfection in his make-up, for 
it must be borne in mind that he 
is quite as likely to transmit im-; 
perfections, if they exist, as good) 
qualities, and the more prepotent 
he is the greater the danger. He’ 
should have a good ee 
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bility to stamp his imprint on 
is offspring. If such a bull nicks 
rell with the herd it will usually 
> safe enough to breed him to 
second or even the third gener- 
ition, but here the skill and judg- 
ment of the breeder must come into 


lav in determining how far ~ 


sreeding can be carried in any par- 
ticular case. ar 


_ . — Test, Prove, Cull. —- 
“After having secured good found- 
ation stock the only thing neces- 
ary to ensure success is eterna 
vigilance in testing and weeding 
the poorest from the herd. — This 
js where a great many make a mis- 
take in not testing their cows se- 
parately. Many a grand cow has 
passed the whole of her life with- 
out the owner knowing what a 
prize he has, she probably helping 
to sunport some worthless brute 
‘that was not worth her keep as a 
‘dairy cow, and anyone who has 
“never tested his cows will be sur- 
prised at the great difference there 
‘is not only in the quality, but in 
the quantity of the product. 


| butter three times during the year 
—Once when fresh, once about the 
‘middle of the milking period, and 


thev are due to calve. As_ their 
milk is weighed separately every 
‘dav we can form a fair estimate 
of the amount of butter made from 
each cow in a year, and are thus 
able to determine which are the 
‘most profitable. This, to be sure, 
kes some time, but anyone 
ill try it for a year will be 
paid for the trouble. Some 
1ers have adopted the system des- 
fcribed for grading up their herds 
| and have brought them up in a few 
years from 150 Ibs. to over 300 th. 
vear, there is no reason why 
ery dairvman in the country can- 
ot do likewise. . Piet 
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Calf Freeding. 


_—— 


In order to ascertain whether 
nipple or bucket feeding of calves 
was the better method to adopt, 
five tests were made with eighty 
calves at Kentucky Agricultural 
lexperiment Station. In one lot 
in each test the calves were sup- 
plied with milk direct from the 
bucket, while those of the second 
lot sucked the milk through nipples 
or ‘call feeders.” The several lots 
of calves were equal in respect of 
age, sex, weight, and condition, 
and all the calves received the 
same amount of food. It was found 
that while the bucket-fed calves 
took, on an average, 39% seconds 
to drink their milk, those fed 
through the nipple required 2 min- 
utes 21 seconds. During the first 
seven to ten weeks the nipple-fed 
calves were more thrifty than 
those fed from the bucket, but it is 
stated that, calves fed carefully 
from the bucket will make almost 
as much growth by the time they 
are six months old as those fed 
on the nipple when they are young. 


OTT 
Some Hints about Harness. 


A harness room is a_ necessity 
on every farm. 

In this room should be kept all 
harness, combs, brushes, sponges, 
oil, tools and a medicine chest. 


- Never put: away harness until 
you have dried it thoroughly. Do 
not allow knots in the traces, and 
examine frequently every part of 
the harness for weak and worn 
places. 

Special attention should be paid 
to the collar. Keep it clean and 
oil it once a month. All the har- 
ness should be oiled at least twice 
a Vear.op. 

In cleaning harness, use a good 
soap. 

In purchasing harness, buy the 
best and then keep it in good con- 
dition. — 

Never have tight check reins, 
and use a bit to control, not to 
torture. 

Keep all nickel bright and clean. 

The harness room should be built 
in a convenient’ place, and so art- 
ranged that every article can be 
found quickly. ve 

Have in it 2 stationary lamp or 
lantern, and near it a box of safe- 
ty matches, so that when you go 
in the room at night a light can 
be quickly made, 
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Rape for Sheep. 


For speedily fattening lambs and 
sheep rape can be highly recom- 
mended. It is unrivalled as a pas- 
ture for sheep in autumn. When 
successfully grown as a fattening 
food it is without a rival in point 
of cheapness and effectiveness; for 
sheep that pasture upon it do the 
harvesting in a most effective man- 
ner, with little cost to the owner. 
The manure made from it is wide- 
ly distributed over the paddock. 
and adds to the fertility of the 


soil. As the crop cannot be ad- 
vantaceously harvested and pre- 
served, it is of most value as 


forase, when hand-fed, or for pas- 
tute. In the latter instance, when 
sheen or lambs are first turned in 
on the crov they should have fair- 
ly full bellies, so as they will not 
sorve themselves, and cause bloat 
or scours. At the time of chanc- 
inw the food they should have free 
access to a otass pasture. For the 
first few davs keen the animals 
for a few hours in the forevart | of 
the day on nasture ; the latter part 
tutn them in on the rape for an-_ 
ather short spell. After that thev 
do not acain reauire temoval In 
two ot two and a half months 
thev should be readv for market. 
Tf it is desired to carry on the 
Jambs into the winter months at 
season 
thev will continue imvroving under 
judicious management. They do 
not reauire water when feeding cn 
rave, but a little salt is of ad- 
vantase. The averace vield of the 
crop, under fair conditions, ranges 
from 20 to 27 tons per acre. Rape 
is of two varieties, dwarf and 
siant. The seed can be sown in 
sprins or winter, either in drills or 
hroad-cast. In the latter case at 
the rate of from 2 to 5 Ibs. per 
acre: when drilled from 17% ‘to 2 
th. On poor land in dry weather 
the auantities given can he in- 
creased. When sown in drills the 
soil should he cultivated and kent 
free from weeds.—Flder’s Review 
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The Self-Sucking Cow. 


ee 


The self-sucking cow is possibly 
the most aggravating animal to 
deal with that is to be found in 
all the lists of domesticated beasts. 
It would seem to the person not 
familiar with the persistency and 
determination of this class. of 
cows that it would be a_ very 
difficult matter for the cow to 
suck herself when given perfect 1i- 
berty and entirely unobstructed. 
This is not the case, however : the 


cow can soon acquire the habit of 


milkino herself, and then tax the 
ingenuity of the most inventive 
genius to devise obstructions or 
appliances to prevent her from do. 
ing so. 


Whv a cow gets the habit of 
sucking herself is not fully wunder- 
stood. Some attribute it to lack 
of water in the pasture, and she 
uses this means of quenching thirst, 
others attribute it to a too full 
condition of the udder, which 
.causes pain and uneasiness and the 
cow licks the teats as a means 
of relief, and thus gets a taste 
of the milk and relieves herself by 
sucking. Others still attribute it 
to leaking teats, and the cow gets 
a taste of the milk in this wav 
and becomes a sucker. It is safe 
to say that none of these excuses 
will answer all cases of self-milking 
in‘'the cow. It is perhaps account- 
ed for more correctly by accident, 
or any of the above reasons may 
apply, and others not mentioned. 
It is an unnatural habit acquired 
by certain cows, and is very hard 
to correct, is all that most per- 
sons can say. 


The following are some of the 


plans ut in operation to keep 
cows from continuing in this 
habit :-— 


A popular method is to place a 
halter on the cow, having the band 
over the nose studded with sharp 
nails pushed through from the in- 
side. When the cow attempts to 
suck herself the nails will prick her 
flank and udder and prevent her 
from grasping the mammary or- 
ran. 
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Another plan is to put a bull 
ring in the cow’s nose and hang 
two loose rings in it. These will 
not prevent her from feeding, but 


when she attempts to suck she 
cannot grasp the teat. This plan 
has succeeded where numerous 


other ones have failed. 


A simple and often effective me 


thod is to put a girth round her 
body, back of the forelegs, and a 
halter on her head, and connect 
the two by a rod, passing between 
the forelecs. It should be fasten- 
ed quite close up to the cow’s 


body, but it should be suspended a- 


few inches from the halter. 


—_—————_ o—_———_ 
Condition in Horses. 


One often wonders whether the 
“condition ’’’ in which horses are 
broumht up for sale is really as 
effective ‘in increasins the price, as 
the vendor supposes. The average 
man who has anythine to do with 
horses knows, or onueht to know, 
that fat does not mean working 
condition, and should, one would 
think, be able to iudoe of the 
ouality of the animal jin the condi- 
tion in which it would be seen 
after 9 few months’ work in the 
team. But the facts that animals 
alwavs are wot un for sale, and 
that hreedine animals shown at 
acricultural exhibitions are fatter 
that ther.ancht to be if the pur- 
pose of their existence be alone 
considered. show that the average 
purchaser, like the average -judge, 
will not vay much rerard to merit 
unless it is clothed in an attrac- 
tive dress. It seems very foolish, 
for ‘the fat nut on for sale  npur- 
noses has to come off avain before 
the animal can be said to ‘be really 
in condition for his work but 1t is 
no use ignoring obvious facts. The 
conclusion we come to, 
is that it is « wise man who offers 
a fat horse for sale, but a foolish 
man who hbuvs the animal. 


Anart from fatness. however, the 
seller can do q great deal to im- 
prove a horse's appearance by care- 
ful grooming and trimming, and 
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on the principle that it is of no 
use hawking stinking fish, it is 
both legitimate and’ wise to let 
the animal offered for sale be made 
as attractive as possible to the 
eye of the purchaser.—Exchange, 


Prolificacy in Pigs. 


i | 

Among pigs in general, the range 
in number of pigs per litter is_ 
wide, running from three to 
eighteen. Averages are from’ six 
to ten, depending on breed, family, 
or strain within the ‘breed, age, 
feeding, and handling of the sow 


boar. 


The -relative efficiency of old and 
young brood sows was tested out 
at the Iowa experiment station, 
Fifteen gilts bred at eight months, 
averaged seven and two-thirds pigs 
per litter. Sows twenty-four 
months old averaged nine and ithree- 
fifths pigs per litter, and aged SOWs _ 
averaved ten and three-fifths pigs 
per litter. aaa q 


ot 
sf 


The larger litters are unqwestion- 
ably an advantage. Litters of from — 
three to five are too low, and the | 
sow that can do no better after a 
fair trial should be discarded from 
the herd. If an average sow, how- | 
ever, can savé eight pigs, this 
number will be found to take care. 
of a normal milk flow and. will 
make bigger, more uniform pigs, 
and in most cases be more profit- | 
able to the farmer than an abnor- | 
mally large litter of pigs small in © 
size and low in vitality. 

To make handy chaff scoops, cut 
a kerosene tin in halves from’ cor-— 
ner to corner lengthwise, double 
down the edges to stiffen them 
you then have two scoops deep in 
centre, shallow at edges, requiring 
no handles. They will clean out 
corners of bins, ete., and prove very | 
useful for chaff, bran, crushed oats, 


ETC 
S ee aye 
Many cases of so-called colic, — 
and others of eeneral unthriftiness, | 
are attributable to faulty teeth. 
The construction of the ‘horse’s 
stomach is such that the food mus 
be digested by the vastric juices 
and passed out quickly, if he is to’ 
vet sufficient to eat. If the food 
is not presented to the stomach in 
a thorouchl masticated condition, 


4 


in digestion takes place, and ove 
loading of the stomach, which 
should be about two-thirds full for 
rapid digestion. / aa 
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"Sore Shaviders on Horses. 


For the treatment of horses’ 
_ sore shoulders one of the best  re- 
medies is lard, or even clean fat, 
with the addition of blacklead. 
This forms a glossy sufface of the 
‘sore as well as on the collar. The 
- collar should be eased a little by 
- pounding, or, still better, by tak- 
ing an awl or sacking needle and 
. working the hair under the lining 
‘to a different place. Care should 
be taken not to form a lump. Oils 
or sharp ointments are useless un- 
less the horse is turned out. An- 
q other thing always helpful is to 
have a piece of collar-check sewn 
on to the top of the lining of the 
collar, thus giving it a double lin- 
, ing. As soon as a horse shows 
any sign of a sore, cut a hole out 
of the outside lining in that parti- 
cular spot. This is only necessary 
with horses that are very suscepti- 
ble to sores. Cutting deep holes 
int6 a xollar is a bad. practice. 


% 
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_ ‘Colour Studies. 


- Ce aaa 


Those who have studied the ori- 
gin of the horse may mentally 
weave a pretty story around each 
and every horse in the city or in 
-. the bush. savs the Sydney Stock 
-- and Station Journal. For instance, 
_ when we see a dun-coloured horse 

drawing a light vehicle on the city 

blocks we know by his colour alone 
that he is descended from the har- 

- diest of horses ; for in a wild state 

the dark-creamy with black mane 

and tail was as active as a moun- 

tain goat, for he belonged to the 

rockiest and most precipitous part 
-.. of the world. 


Again, when we see a_ black 
e—even a black thoroughbred— 

ft ‘now that in his veins is the 
Pig blood of the draucht horse; for in 
ancient times all draught horses 


. 
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were black, and all black horses» 
were draughts, and all belonged 


to the valleys of the Rhine. 


When we see a flea-bitten grey 
draught horse:we know that he 
has Arab blood in him, for in the 


early history of the horse only the 
Arab was ‘ flea-bitten.’’ 


I fancy I hear some owner of a 
black thoroughbred protesting 
against the suggestion that his 
horse has draught blood in him. 
It is there, all the same. 


So may the owner of a flea-bit- 
ten grey Clydesdale object to the 
statement that his horse boasts an 
infusion of Arab blood. It is there, 
all the same. 


A horse’s colour gives away his 
ancestry in many cases, just as 
blue halfimoons on a man’s finger 
nails tells of black blood in his 
veins. 


SS CSS SS ee 
Resting Horses. 


A horse that is deprived of a 
sufficient amount of rest is sure to 
knock up sooner or later, but even 
when this rest is given its value 
will be practically neutralized if 
the animal is habitually worked at 
arate of speed beyond its powers. 
Thus the horse which gets through 
a certain amount of heavy work a 
day at his natural speed will thrive 
better than if he is made to do 
it inless time, though in the latter 
case he will have more time in his 
stable. An over-tired horse, like 
an over-tired man, will often refuse 
his feed, and although clearly worn 
out by his exertions, will not lie 
down. Hence the objection that 
exists.against driving as a pair a 
fast horse and a slow _ one. 
little more attention to the respec- 
tive speeds of their horses might 
be beneficially bestowed by owners. 
—Sydney Stock and Station Jour- 
nal. 
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A Letter Worth Reading 


Chapel Street, 
Kooringa, S.A., 15/10/12. 


CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 


“| think it only my duty to 
acknowledge the great amount 
of good Clements Tonic did 
for me. Two years ago I was 
broken-down in health, | was 
living at Broken Hill at the 
time, and numbers of people 
there can testify to the severity 
of my illness. The commence- 
ment was liver complaint, 
which almost ruined my con- 
stitution. I was never free 
from bilious headaches, and 
worse than that I would have 
unbearable pain right over the 
kidneys, that | am sure NO 
HUMAN BEING COULD 
STAND FOR LONG. I lingered 
in that helpless, hope'ess con- 
dition for quite six months, 
when a lady who lived some dis- 
tance away, called and said that 


CLEMENTS 
TON C 


HAD ALMOST WOREED A 
MIRACLE ON HER NEIGH- 
EOUR..j SHE WAS SURE IT 
WOULD DO {HE SAME 
FOR ME. — Several bottles 
of Clentents Tonic were pro- 
cured for me, znd I could feel 
that I WAS IViPROVING after 
each dose, and when I| had 
taken ten bottles, myillness was 
gone, thanks to your medicine. 


(Signed) Mrs. eu MURPHY.’ 


Here is an instance where an appar. 
ently iucurafleconditio of oorh alt. 
has besu r stored to good heilth coin- 
metely. It pro esthat Clements 
Tonic is the medici e for the public 
ils, «nd that tf it is <+ptin the house 
it will bea boon to the entire family 
Send for it if you can't sleep or eat, and 
feel dead to the world. It CURES. 


LL CHEMISTS and STORES 
SELL CLEMENTS TONIC. 


The disposition of an animal to 
fatten depends much on breed and 
temperament. 
“possible to fatten a wild animal, 
while its domesticated descendants, 
especially if bred with the object of 
obtaining rapid increase, may be . 
readily fattened. 


It is almost 


iim- 
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The Digestive Juices of 
Plants. 


It has long been known that both 
plants and animals carry on their 
various chemical operations by 
means of specific agents known as 
enzymes. Thus, when qa plant re- 
quires the starch which is stored 
in its leaf, tuber or elsewbere, a 
special enzyme, diastase, is put in 
contact with the starch grains, 
cortodes them, and converts the 
starch into sugar. The mode 
whereby the animal makes use of 
the starch which occurs in its food 
is precisely similar to that em- 
ployed by the plant. Both saliva 
and pancreatic juice contain dia- 
stase, and hence such starch as es- 
capes the action of saliva—and in 
these davs of quick lunches much 
escapes—is acted on by the dia- 
stase of the pancreatic juice and is 
hydrolvsed to sugar. Each of the 
many chemical actions which’ go 
on in the body is presided over by 


a specific enzyme, of which the 
starch-converting diastase may 
serve as an example. The diges- 


tion of proteins—the complex ni- 
trogen-containing substances which 
are of special nutritive value is 
effected by stages, and for each 
stage there is a special enzyme. Jn 
the animal these proteolytic en- 
zymes are contained in the gastric 
and pancreatic juices. Since the 
processes of digestion are similar 
in plants and animals, we _ shall 
expect to find that proteolytic en- 
zymes occur in plants as well as in 
animals. This expectation was 
realised long ago by the classical 
investirations on the substances 
excreted by insectivorous plants, 
such as Droser and the Pitcher 
vlant (Nenenthes). These 
stances bring about the solution 
of proteins in a way. similar in 
all essentials to that whereby the 


proteolvtic enzymes of animals 
act.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
———_@—_____ 


Loose Smet in Oats. 


Experiments desioned to 


ascer- 
tain the hest treatment for this 
disease have heen enonducted for 


five years in succession at the On- 
tarin Agricultural Colleoe. The fol- 
lowing are the treatments which 
were emnloved throughout :— 

(1) Untreated. 


(2) Immersion for a short time 
in water at about 115 degrees F., 
and subseauent immersion for 1- 
minutes in water at a temperature 
of between 120 degrees and 135 de- 
grees F, 


sub- - 


_ (3) Immersion for five minutes 


in copper sulphate solution ; 
strength: I tb. in 1 gallon of 
water. 

(4) Immersion for 12 hours in 


copper sulphate solution; strength: 
1 tb. in 25 gallons of water. 


(5) Sprinkling with eae 
phate solution ; strength : 
Io gallons of water. 


sul- 
. in 


(6) Immersion for two hours 
in potassium sulphide solution ; 
strength: 8 ibs. m so gallons of 
water. 


(7) Immersion for 20 minutes in 
a solution of formalin; strength : 
half pint in 21 gallons of water. 


ed 


(8) Sprinkling with a solution of 


formalin ; strength: half pint in 
five gallons of water. 
The following table gives the 


average percentage of smut and the 
average yield of grain per acre :— 


Me) 
a 
: @ a 
Z st oes 
3 SH sks. 
8 H Sate 
a HS ad8 
I. Untreated 5-7") 60.3 
2, Hot Water 0-0 63.7 
Sei Copper Sul. (5 mins).-0.8 58.5 
Asante » . (12 hours) 0.1 . 56.0 
sf <8 » (Sprinkled) 1.3 61.8 
6. Potassium Sulphide 0.2 66.2 
7. Formalin (Immersed) 0.0 68.3 
8 x (Sprinkled) 0.0 61.3 


It will be seen from the tables 
that the several treatments adopt- 
ed the one in which the grain was 
immersed for 20 minutes in a solu- 
tion of formalin (half a pint in 21 
gallons of water) gave the best re- 
sults. 


—_—_o——__—— 
The Effect of Bastard 
Trenching on the Soil 


and on Plant Growth. 


Bastard trenching as ordinarily 
performed consists of two distinct 
operations, viz. (a) loosening the 
lower spit of soil, and (b digging 
into it farmyard manure or other 
fertilising material. In *a Roth- 
amsted experiment the first and 
second spits of soil were removed, 
the third spit was broken up but 
not removed, and then the second 
and first spits were replaced in / 
their natural order. The cultiva- 
tion and surface manuring of the 
trenched and untrenched plots were 


similar.. The caper et ear | ; 
ed from March, 1909, to the - end 
of 1912, a period during which ex- \: 
treme conditions of temperature _ 
and moisture were experienced. 
Four distinct. ‘soils | were investi-_ ‘ 
gated: a light sand, two loams, © 
and a strong clay. ‘Phe results of — 
the experiments showed that bas- 
tard trenching when unaccom- ~ 
panied by manuring has very little - 
effect on the soil. The main use 
of bastard trenching in the ab- 
sence of a ‘pan’? seems to be 
that it allows of manure or other ; 
fertilising material being added | to. ¥ 
the Potton SPi6. a 
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According to the Fruit Grower. 
apple pomace is a profitable pee 
for dairy cattle, being equal | 
food value to maize sai 
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HORSE COLLARS ; 
The kind that fit. 

We are experts in Horse Collars and 
all other harness. ~ 
is made from specially selected 
leather and materials throughout. 

Collars from 15/6 each 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 

' . refunded. 
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e: "Nitrogen Enrichment of 
Penny 2%); S0ils. 


, ' 

=n ~ Summarise observations atid the 
re of work in ‘the field 
and laboratory in Canada since 
~ 1905, on the nitrogent enrichment 
of soils, appear to indicate\t+— 


p4 axe) ‘That, as hats the cultures 
“! of -nitrogen-fixing bacteria "experi- 
“mented with, while there were 
_ many instances in which they dis- 
a tinctly favoured the growth of the 
_ legume, their action on the* whole 
‘, was more or less uncertain. The 
_ profitable employment of these 
preparations seems, therefore, pro- 
blematical. Their vitality is’ very 
: quickly impaired by light ragnd heat 
- and unless made by a_ reputable 
firm or institution, and still fresh, 
- satisfactory results can scarcely be 
fokes for, =)" ; 


(2) The employment, as Ba ino- 
“hides material, of the soil from 
the surface of a field bearing a 
_ luxurious crop of the specific le- 
- gume has given better results than 
the use of cultures. Where cost of 
transportation is not nrohibitive, 
t _ inoculation with soil will be found 
the most reliable for the general 
farmer. Provided the proper pre- 
cautions were observed, the au- 
thors have never found ae to fail 
on any soil which merely lacked 
the specific nitrogen-fixine bacteria. 
notable instances of successful 
inoculation by this method have 
_ been recorded for Alfalfa in the 
~ North-Western Provinces of — Can- 
ada. - 


4) 


a) Cathe id many cases has 
teen caused by one or more of the 
- followine : deficiency of moisture, 
. unsuitable mechanical condition of 
the soil due to lack of humus -; 
- inadeauate drainage, or improper 
working of the soil, acidity of soil 
d denoting deficiency of lime. 
j (4) The systematic analysis of a 
~~ soil: continuously in clover shows a 
constant | increase in its nitrogen 
‘content. The work reported was 
continued for nine years, and at 
a “every examination was found to 
_ be richer in nitrogen. In spite of 
j losses which must have ensued 
from bacterial activity and other 
¥ eauses, there had been a constant, 
# thouch not regular, accumulation 
+ OF” this valuable element. The work 
- points to the hich manurial value 
of the residues from a leguminous 
crop, and emphasises the immport- 
ance of a rotation which includes 
a legume, if soil fertility is to be 
economically maintained.—Journal 
a va per Board of Agriculture, 
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Lubrication of Farm 
Machinery. 


One of the little things that is 
lacking on a majority of farm imr 
plements is a good and convenient 
system of lubrication. ‘The com- 
mon oil cup with open or loose 
cap is sure to get filled with dirt 
and grit which cuts out the bear- 
ings, largely increasing the power 
required to operate the machine 
and greatly reducing its period of 
usefulness. The hard oil cup, 
which holds enough ofl to fast a 
week or more, is always tight and 
ean be screwed down a little each 
day, thus insuring a clean bearing 
and a regular supply of grease. 
Many of the common implements 
could be vastly improved by re- 
placing the common oil-holes with 
hard oil-cups. The oil holes can 
be easily reamed out and threaded 
to the proper standard, and the 
hard oil cups screwed into them. 
The amount of work and expense 
required will be returned many 
fold in the saving of horseflesh 
and in the increased life of the 
machinery. 


~~ 


Ostrich Farming. 


The selection for a suitable hold- 
ing for ostrich farms is important, 
says a Queensland Ostrich farmer. 
The birds require good ‘grazing 
ground and fairly well watered. 
They live on grass and herbage, 
but they need plenty of succulent 
green food. to secure the best re- 
sults. The growth and value of 
the feathers largely depend on 
this. It has been estimated that 
one ostrich requires as much ¢graz- 
ing cround as two sheep. Lucerne 
land is the best, for a good supply 
of lucerne when a dry spell comes 
will keep the birds in good produc- 
ing condition. The hen birds are 
somewhat uncertain in the number 
of eggs they lay. One has been 
known to lay as many eggs as 50 
in a season, while sometimes the 
number is not more than 12. To 
keep the hen from sitting, and to 
use an incubator is often advan- 
tageous, as the hen will lay more 
eggs, and the young birds that are 
brought out and cared for by hand 
are more tractable and tame. 
They are not difficult to rear; they 
need at first to pick 


cerne and bran, or crushed barley 
or bone meal, and sheltered at 
night, and they can be turned out 
into the runs at two months, and 


up a little 
gravel, and then to be fed om fu- 


‘smooth wood or hard 
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can look after 
seven or. eight 
months they are ready for the first 
feather plucking, and at intervals 
of eieht months the feathers may 
Ibe taken from them. ‘The  con- 
struction of a plucking pen is need- 
ed where the birds can be treated 
separately, and during the opera- 
tion a hood is slipped over their 
heads, and the feathers from the 
large wings and tail are removed 
with shears, the quills being left 
in, and taken out afterwards, 
when they have become dried or 
dead. The operation is not a pain- 
ful one, and the bird seldom shows 
anv resistance to it. The labour 
necessary to work a farm is nota 
heavy expenditure. 


at six months they 
themselves. At 


a 
A Good Whitewash. 


Whitewash requires some kind of 
grease in it to make it durable. 
Any kind of grease, even though 
it be old and partly spoiled, will 
be all right, though taflow is best. 
The grease imparts to the white- 
wash an oil property the same as 
in good paint. To a 4o-gallon bar- 
rel, say, of whitewash thinned 
readv to use, have incorporated in 
it 1otb. of tallow or any grease ; 
mix in lime in the slacking stage, 
also roth. of salt. In order to in- 
corporate the ‘grease properly, it 
is necessary to put it in a vessel 
on the stove, and boil it into a 
part of the whitewash so as_ to 
emulsify and get it into such con- 
dition that it can be properly in- 
eorporated with the whitewash 
mixture. Use your judgment, on 
stone it 
needs a_ stronger binder than it 
would on cement or rough sawed 
timber, which would do with less. 
Experience will lead you up to 
doing or having a good job done 
this wav.—Queensland Agricultural 
Journal. 


Kedzie’s Mixture. 


—— 


Boil 1 tbh. of white arsenic and 
2 th. of washing soda in 1 gallon 
of rain water till the arsenic and 
and soda are dissolved. This forms 
the stock solution. To use, take 
I pint of the stock solution and 


-add it to 40 gallons of water, into 


which the milk of lime (from 6 to 
8 tbs. of newly slacked quicklime 
is strained. Keep well stirred and 
apply. 
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Wheat and its Cultivation. 


"CE OPA 
(Agric.), 


Richardson, M.A., B.Sc. 
Agricultural | Superinten- 
dent, Victoria. 


The following extracts from a 
series of articles from the pen of 


Mr. A. E. V. Richardson, in ‘the 
Victorian Journal of Agriculture, 
will, we know, be read with in- 


terest by many who rentember the 
good work done by Mr. Richard- 
son when a member of the South 
Australian Agricultural Depart- 
ment Staff. 


Ever since the dawn of history 
civilised man has used wheat as a 
staple article of diet ; and, in comn- 
petition with foods of other races, 


it is displacing rice, millet, and 
other grains to such an _ extent 
that its production has become 
one of the most fundamental 
problems of the time. No _ prob- 
lems in the realm of agriculture 


should be of greater moment than 
those relating to the production 
and distribution of our daily bread. 
Particularly is this true with —re- 
spect to Australia, for the pros- 
itv of her finances are im a very 
perity of her people and the stabil- 
large measure dependent on the 
success of her wheat harvests. 


It is estimated that the world’s 
average annual production of 
wheat for the past five years has 
been 3,150 million bushels. Of 
this vast auantity Australia has 
only contributed about 2 per cent. 
Although the wheat industry of 
the Commonwealth has made en- 
ormous Progress during the. past 
decade, it will be many years be- 
fore Australian production will ex- 
ert any appreciable influence on the 
price of wheat in the great mar- 
kets of the world. 


— Importance of the Wheat 
Industry. 


Some idea of the importance of 
the wheat industry to Australia 
may be gained from a perusal of 
the latest figures of the Common- 
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wealth Statistician. Of the total 


acres, 60 per cent. of the total 
were reaped for wheat, whilst 
in 1909-10, mnatmely, 10,972,299 


acres were reaped for wheat, or 60 
per cent. of the total, whilst 
2,228,029 acres, or 20 per cent. of 


the total, were cut for shay, the 
greater portion ‘being wheaten 
hay ; that is, probably + 75 per cent. 


of the total area under ieuléivatien 
to all crops was placed under 
wheat in 1I909-To. 


The man in the street naturally 
seeks some explanation of the ex- 
extraordinary popularity of this 
single cereal, 
ing economic conditions convincing 
reasons are readily forthcoming. 


Wheat is;an excellent pioneer crop, | 
and it lends itself admirably to the ~ 


extensive system of farming com- 
mon to all comparatively new 
countries, where, compared with 
densely-populated countries, land is 
cheap, and individual holdings con- 
siderable, high-class farming is 
rarely practised, and the object of 
the cultivator is rather to secure 
a small average return from an 
extensive acreage, than a _ large 
average return ifrom a small area. 
With our multiplefurrow plough, 
2o-tine cultivators, and 4-horse 
drills, laree areas can be cultivat- 
ed with the minimum of hand la- 
bour, and the complete harvesters 
enable the grain to be taken off 
with the greatest facility. With 
the increase of population, and the 
inevitable increase in land values 
ahead of us, this system of farm- 
ing, particularly in Victoria, will 
gradually be modified, and a new 
era will be ushered in, character- 
ised by smaller areas under indi- 
vidual cultivation and higher aver- 
acres Der”. acre. 

Under existing conditions of cul- 
tivation, it does not require the 
exercise of much skill, or of a 
great deal of labour, to secure a 
payable crop of wheat, though it 
does require the very highest skill, 
ability, and intelligence to secure 
the maximum 
season will allow. 


and 
will be raised for matty years to 


and under the exist-- 


crop the soil and 


Riva.” wai, * 
= 4 shy 
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As long as the wave of expan- 


sion in Russia, Canada, Argentine, 
Australia, enormous supplies 


come under pioneer conditions—un- 
der conditions of extensive farming 
—and it is owing to the capacity 
of these countries during the last 
generation for raising cheap wheat 
that wheat is being displaced from 
its 


position in the rotation sys- - 


tem of highly-farmed and ay 


populated countries. 


An additional ‘reason for its 
popularity lies in the fact that for 
wheat there is always a _ ready 
market, and that; unlike many 
agricultural products, it does not 
suffer by storage or transporta- 
tion over long distances. More- 
over, it is a, most reliable crop, 
especially when treated in a ra- 
tional manner, and, being more re- 
sistant to drought ‘than any of the 
other cereals, it is more likely to 
succeed under arid Australian con- 
ditions than other crops. 

Finally, during the last decade, 
prices have been most satisfactory, 
and the standard of efficiency in 
wheat cultivation has been consid- 
erably raised by the recognition of 
the value 
crop rotation, rational soil cultiva- 
tion, and systematic manuring. 
The wheat farmer has, therefore, 
greater confidence in the future, 
for he feels that he knows more of 
the essentials for successful crop- 
ping than he did a decade ago. 

In subsequent articles, some of 
the more important phases of the 
wheat industry will be discussed, 
including problems relating to the 
cultivation and manurtal require- 
ments of the crop, seeding and 
harvesting operations, crop rota- 


tion, wheat improvement, and -ex- — 


perimental and research work. 


Although the number of varieties 
of wheat 
growing countries of the world 
runs into thousands, all these vari- 
eties are included in the one genus 
—Triticum. It is generally ad- 
mitted that there are eight general 
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of fallowing, judicious . 


in the different wheat- — 


ca ‘i914! 


ae in cultivation, with differ- 
ences sufficiently great to enable 
~ them to rank as seperate species or 
sub-species. Hackel, however, re- 
cognises but three true specics, 
and classifies the remainder as sub- 
species. 

_ _ Now, though many of these 
species are likely to be of very 
( 

a 


E 
x 


m\ 
shy 


little value to the Australian far. 

mer, they are of the highest inter- 
est to the breeder of. wheat  suit- 
~ able fot.our local conditions. By 
- the crossbreeding of some of these 
species with those wheats in gene- 
ral eultiv ation in Australia, some 
very desirable characteristics, e.g., 
drought resistance, non-shattering 
of grain, rust resistance, and early 
-maturitv, may deliberately be im- 
parted to our local varieties. 


After briefly describing the bo- 


ig 
‘ 


tanical and structural peculiarities | 


of the great family to which wheat 
‘belongs, Mr. Richardson referred 
to the eight -known types. — 


(1) Binkorn, (2) Spelt, and (3) 
Emmer.—Of these different types, 
the first three (Hinkorn, Spelt, and 
Emmer) are to be found on most 
wheat-creeding stations, and are 
_freauently of service in imparting 
such properties as hardiness, 
drought resistance, ability to hold 
the grain, and capacity for thriv- 
ing on poor soil. They - fave all 
been cultivated from the very earli- 
est times, but their cultivation is 

now chiefly confined to portions of 

_ Germany, Spain, Italy, and Rus- 
sia. Both for forage and for food 
purposes, however, they are gradu- 
ally beine displaced, even in those 
countries by varieties of Triticum 
sativum vulgare—common bread 
wheat. Bikes 

(4) Club or sguare-head wheat 
differs from common wheat, prin- 
cipally in its short stiff straw and 

short but compact head. Its vield 
is unsatisfactory, however, and it 
is very susceptible to rust.. 
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(5) Poulgrd wheat is grown prin- 
cipally in the hot, dry areas bor- 
dering the Mediterranean. It very 
closely resembles the durum | or 
macaroni wheats in the appear- 
ance and characteristics of the 
grain. Egyptian, and the so-called 
compound heads, belong to this 
sub-species. 


(6) Polish wheat (T. Polonicum ) 


has not done well in experimental 


plots under Australian conditions, 
though it 1s successfully cultivated 
in the drier portions of southern 
Europe. The grains of this wheat 
are very long and somewhat re- 
semble rye. : 


(7) Sativum vulgare — common 
bread wheat—is the most widely 
cultivated of all the species, and it 
enjoys this popularity on. account 
of its high yielding power, and be- 
cause it makes such excellent 
bread. The greater majority of 
the varieties of wheat grown in 
Australia belong to this important 
swb-species. 


The future of the Australian 
wheat industry is largely dependent 
on the profitable utilsation . of 
those vast areas at present con- 
sidered outside the margin of 
‘safe’? farming. 


From the remarkable develop- 
ments that have resulted during 
the last decade in the profitable 
opening up of lands that hitherto 
were considered practically useless, 


it is quite apparent that it is not. 


predict the 
profitable 


safe for any one to 

possible confines of 
wheat-farming in the future. 
further extend the zone of profit- 
able cultivation, it is evident that 


attention must be concentrated on | 


those factors which will enabfe the 
grower. of the future to raise wheat 
successfully on the more arid por- 
tions of the Commonwealth. 
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In the past. efforts have been 
mainly directed to the question of 
cultivation and the devising of me- 


thods to secure the maximum 


con- 
servation of soil moisture. While 
sreat improvements have been ef- 


fected in the system of cultivation 
and manuring during the last de- 
cade, are we to assume that fur- 
ther advance with respect to these 
practices is 1mpossible ? 


There is, however, another im- 
portant factor to be considered, 
but this is frequently ignored in 


discussions relating to the ultimate 
utilisation of our arid areas, viz., 
the influence of the plant. Very 
little attention has been devoted to 
the question of raising varieties of 
wheat which will thrive under ex- 
tremely arid conditions, though, 
manifestly this is a ~ problem 
‘worthy of the best efforts of our 
wheat-breeders: Though the wheats 
-which are at present popular with 
growers\seem to be well adapted 
to the conditions under which they 
are grown, there is not a single 
variety which can be safely des- 
eribed as free from defect. 


While a great deal may be ac- 
complished: by scientific effort in 
the production of mew varieties 
suitable for our driest areas, it is 
not reasonable to expect that more 
would be accomplished in a decade 
in this way than by centuries of 
care by past generations of wheat- 
growers under arid climes. That 
is to say, the production of. 
drought-resistant varieties is like- 
ly to be successful if we use as 
foundation stocks those varieties 
which have been grown for gener- 
ations under the very driest condi. 
tions. 

(To be Continued). 
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Ezg Production for Profit. 


The following description of an 
English egg farm in Hampshire, 
and the account of the methods 
that have been adopted by the pro- 
prietor to make egg production in 
that country successful; will be of 
interest to all who keep poultry for 
profit. The circumstances under 
which the farm was _ established 
are as follows:—The proprietor 
was perhaps one of the most suc- 
cessful of the large egg producers 
on Vancouver Island; two years 
ago he returned to England, pur- 
chased ten acres of farmed-out land, 
and commenced to build upa plant 
suitable for egg production on a 
large scale. The farm is run 
purely for profit, and is at pre- 
sent stocked with 1,600 White Leg- 


horns. As regards housing, four 
large laying houses have been 
each accommodating four hundred 


birds, while a brooder house . for 
2,500 chickens, and warious houses 
for cockerels and other stock ‘are 
provided. 

— Hatching and Rearing. — 

Until recently half a dozen in- 
cubators were used on the farm, 
each capable of holding 360 eggs, 
but the proprietor has now  in- 
stalled an incubator of a new type, 
capable of carrying many thou- 
sands of eggs, and of effecting a 
saving in fuel and labour. 

Eggs are set for hatching from 
pullets may commence laying in 
pulfets may commence laying in 


October. On the average, six per 
cent. of the eggs prove infertile, 
while the number of fertile eggs 


hatched usually reach 75 per cent. 
One half of the flock is reserved for 
breedine purvoses, and for the re- 
mainine half pullets are substi- 
tuted every year. In orderto ac- 
complish this, it has beem neces- 
sary, up to the present, to incu- 
bate 4,000 eggs in two hatches. 
Hight hundred pullets are reared 
annually for renewing the stock 
on the farm. Some 20,000 eggs 
are sold for hatching each year, 
and the price obtained is 5/- for 
each sitting of 15 eggs, 35/ for a 
batch of 110, and £15 for 1,Yoo. 
The extra number of eggs is piven 
in order to cover inevitable break- 
ages and infertile eggs. <A sitting 
of eges from a first-class laying 
pen of birds will, of course, be an 
expensive item. The proprietor of 
the farm in question states that 
he has paid as much as £5 for 100 
for such eggs. 


— Brooders or Foster Mothers. — 


The ordinary hot-water type of 
brooder is held in no great favour 


eer”) 


on this Hampshire egg farm. 
ventilation: is 
and requires continual adjustment 
to keep in proper order; there are 
numerous lamps which require at- 
tention ; the cost of working the 
brooder ‘is described as being ex- 
cessive, and the initial cost is high, 
while a great deal of valuable time 
has to be devoted to the’ regula- 
tion of the temperature. On the 
farm 
in the brooder house is greater 
near the pipes than elsewhere, so 
that the chicks, if cold, go near 
them, and if too hot away from 
them. This house is ve large, 
and provides plenty of air space. 
Anthracite coal is used as 


and in order to attend to the fire 
properly, two visits in twenty- 
four hours are required. ‘The pro- 


prietor estimates the actual cost oi 
fuel at %d. per chick for two 
months. 


The special type of brooder used 
on this farm has a capacity reck- 
oned at 2,500 chicks. The brooder 
house is Ito feet long, 12, feet wide, 
and, is divided into: twenty pens, 
each sft. wide, and 8 feet long. 
There is a furnace pit in the cen- 
tre, Io feet by 8 feet, and a pas- 
sage at the back, 4 feet wide, run- 
ning the entire length of the build- 
ing, with doors at each end, and 
one door at the back opposite the 


furnace, with removable windows 
in the doors. The floors. are of 
boards, which are covered with 


sand and small litter to a depth 
of 3 inches. On the northside are 
six windows, and the south side is 


of glass. Wire netting is used for 
the divisions and gates into the 
passage. In each of the twenty 


separate pens in the brooder house 


125 chicks are accommodated, the 
number being gradually reduced by, 
say, twenty-five per cent of deaths, 
and by the removal of a certain 
number of cockerels as soon as the 
sex can be distinguished, thus re- 
ducing the number of birds in each 
department as they grow in size. 
The birds actually remain in the 
brooder house for-from six weeks 
to two months, according to the 
weather conditions ; but in the case 
of White Leghorns, practically all 
the cockerels can be detected at 
two months, and quite a _ large 
number at from five to six weeks. 


— Housing Accommodation. — 


The farm itself is situated at an 


elevation of six hundred feet. The 
housing accommodation for the 
birds is a matter of difficulty, 
pecially in the case of a commer- 
Ons 


The 
said to be faulty, — 


in question the temperature — 


fuel, 


‘along one side. 


es- 


cial egg farm wine “large - flocks 
have to be catered for. On the | 
farm under consideration, the pul 
lets are removed to small port-— 
able colony houses ‘when the lay- a 
ing-houses are full of adult stock ; _ 
and they remain there until they 


_are about five months ies Each 
of the temporary colony houses as. ws 
large enough to -accot late 50. S 


birds. ‘The floor is of loose boards . 

covered with earth eae straw ; (the | 
front is of -wire;. d th there. are 
‘three perches. riseere ae ‘houses 
are 6 feet wide, 4 feet high lin front, ie 
and 3 feet high at the back. They ny 
are built of timber, and covered 

with a patent roofing felt, and are — 


portable. In short, they may be 
described as. miniature. laying ‘ 
houses. a 


cn 


The permanent abbots for the ay 
adult fowls are much larger, each 
house being built to accommodate 
four hundred birds ; they are 9 feet 
wide, 180 feet in length, ¢ \feet high 
in front, 4 feet high at pias back, 


and are divided into a number. of 


partitions at ever 
board running 6 feet across the 
floor. ‘The houses are also fitted — 
with glass fronts, and there is a 
wire covering under the hood to — 
allow free circulation of air. There 
are perches at the back, fixed over 
a dropping board. 2 feet. wide and 
raised to a similar distance above 
the ground; the boards are cov- 


to feet by a 


ered with fresh earth every week. 


In the front are placed* remov-— 
able nest boxes, and over — these 
and under the hood are situated 
broody coops. At the north and_ 
south sides of the house are doors ‘ 
for hens, and ‘the attendants can 
enter by means of doors placed at — 
the two ends of- the house, — and 
also at intervals of 30 or 40 feet 
Fach house stands 
on one acre of ground, and the 
birds run on to the south half-acre. 
in winter, and on to the north 
half-acre in ‘summer ; and as soon 
as the plot of gio is vacated 
\ by ‘the birds, it is immediately = 
ploughed and sia with wheat 
and thousand-headed kale. This’ 
system of management ensures an 
adequate supply of fresh green food iy 
for the birds, and at the same 
time keeps the soil sweet cand 
wholesome. \ Ney ata 
— Fealing,: —> ‘Neg 
The thousand-headed kale that 
is grown as described in ithe pre- 
ceding paragraph is supplemented 
by an extra half-acre or so of the — 
same fodder crop, which is grown — Ff 
every year, afid, if necessary, a 
few tons of roots, such as. turnips, a 
swedes, or mangolds, are pur- — 
chased and sex coered whales shoes not “i 
* { /! . a‘ 


birds can peck all the flesh out of 
wa them, | The latter course is, how- 
ever, only adopted when the green 
oe food is short in the yards. Fish 
7 or meat. ina Boitanle form is al- 
ways provided, to the extent of at 
. st Io per cent. by weight, in the 
Pay. dry mash, as a substitute for 
“a rubs, | worms, and similar natural 
, feo Ground raw bones — are also 
y Mitnetimness fed, but not. ‘regularly, 

for the supply of these is intermit- 
tent, and an engine would» ‘be re- 
sah to- “grind them at home, 
hich would | poe, a \ further out- 
of capital. yi 


ile 
Pthe following statement — indi- 


‘cates the general system of feeding 


as practised on this egg farm (a) 


from the time of hatching until 
eer gg-laying commences, and (b) 
Panic: ese production :— 


ray: Chick food is given | i one 
ete then chick food and dry 
mash. At three weeks a little 
a wheat is. introduced into the ra- 
tion, and at five weeks, all the birds 
are on wheat. The chicks have 
& food before them continuously. 


er b). During fii period of egg pto- 
duction the birds are fed on a ra- 
tion consisting of two-thirds of 
S ans and — 
- ‘maize. 
_ litter im the morning, and dry 
_ mash food is always at hand for 
_ the birds. The latter are also pro. 
- vided with as much ¢reen food as 


they. will eat, especially in. ‘the win- 
ter, as wel: as ‘grit, shell, and phar: 
os coal. 


7 


>, 


hgade Ce cost ao tie races the 
period — from the time of hatching 
until egg-laying commences is 
hie. roughly estimated at 2/- per bird . 
in the second case the cost” of 
feeding during egg.production is a 
variable quantity to a certain ex- 
_ tent,: according to market fluctua- 
t - tions, but it. is reckoned that from 
6/3 to 6/6 per bird per annum is a 
aye ‘epresentative cost... +. 


sgh aS good - supply of doa pure 
water is available, and in the pre- 
sent instance the ‘proprietor ds for- 
tunate in having a continuous sup- 
“ply from the borough main, and 
moet ‘that fails he has at least 1,000 
ga lons always in reserve for his 
in _ Pipes are laid on “to each 
ol se. Rona the main, and short 
~ Tengths of piping are also fixed 
: under each house, with taps. easily 
available at; both sides. The _taps 
are “underground, and there is a 
length of piping screwed on and 
‘projecting above ground : the lat- 
ter can be ah “unscrewed, and, 
y as the water runs out of the tap, 


Gat aio ‘thie! ground so that the 


entire absence of disease in 


e-third of cracked | 
This is fed in 6 inches of 
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which is below ground, it does not 
freeze. <A little permanganate of 
potash is put into every drinking 
dish that. is placed before the 
birds. 


— Precautions Against Disease. — 


One of the outstanding features 
to be noticed on this farm is the 
the 
poultry pens. The birds are all 
bred from perfectly healthy stock, 
and the houses and yards are kept 


in a scrupulously clean and tho- 
roughly sanitary condition. No 
outside stock are purchased, and 


all weakly and puny birds are 
killed at once, so that there shall 
not be the slightest risk of dis- 
ease. In order to aid in the 


maintenance of cleanliness and, san- 


itation, the perches are creosoted 
monthly, the laying-houses are dis- 
infected at similar intervals with 
a spray pump, and the floors and 
eee coeds are tarred annual- 
“ae : 

— Labour and Marketing. 

The following particulars furnish- 
ed by the proprietor are connected 
with the economic side of commer- 
cial egg-production, and the cost of 
labour and marketing of.the pro- 
duce. The amount of attention 
required by a flock of 4oo birds is 
reckoned as follows :— 


es f 
oe 
LD 

hice 

OOO By 

mei 2 

Water. twice ails (30 m): 13% -182 

Grain once daily (30 m.) 3% 182 

Dry feed twice weekly 4 182 

Cleaning house once weekly 1 52 

Spraying once monthly te 

Creosoting perches —,. 12 

Annual clean a tee 

Providing grit and shell — = 12 

Col. eggs (15 mins. daily) 1%{ 100 
Total number of hours for 

one man per year 832 

As only one breed is kept on 


this farm, and the system of dry 
mash feeding is practised, two men 
ate able to look after four houses 
and 1,600 hens, water and feed the 
latter; ‘collect, pack and despatch 
the eggs, attend to a. pony, do all 
the Barents, and clean a motor. 


As reeards the’ cost of Finer 


ing the eggs, the railway charges 
from the nearest station to Ton- 
don, a journey of 47 miles, amount 
to 1/8 per 30 dozen eggs, or a 
little Jess if 3120 dozen eggs are 
sent to ote address. Particular 
care is taken to sell only infertile 
eggs, and not a single egg is pur- 


ary farm flock falls as 
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chased from another farm. ‘The old 
hens are disposed of as follows: 
the best are kept for breeding, 
either for the home farm or for 
sale for the same purpose, and the 
others are sent to Jondon and 
sold at Smithfield. Some are sold 
at twenty months, and others at 
thirty months, after their breeding 
season. The average prices real- 
ised may vary from 2/- to 2/6. 
When sold for breeding, they are 


usually expected to realise from 


5/ to 7/6 each. 


— The Market for Hggs. — 


The business is entirely a whole- 
sale one, and the proprietor has 
been very successful in establish- 
ing’ a first-class connection with 
big London dealers. Further, the 
is able to secure good wholesale 


ptices for them, as the following 
record shows :— 

per doz. 

s. d 

March, April and May Tig 

June, July; Atte.) Sept... 1 12 

Oct.) Nov.,'“Dec., Jan: ween Oh (2 

February £5 


Complete records are kept of the 
number of eggs produced at all 
times of the year, and the totals 


for the best winter’ months were 
as follows :— 

. Eggs. 

_ January 7,616 

February 75310 

March 8,606 

Total sts 23,5532 


The figures given above represent 
the total number of eggs produced 
by a flock of 402 pullets during a 
period of 90 days. Two hundred 
of the birds had been hatched in 


June, and some as late as June 
26th. <A poultry farmer expects 
about a gross of eggs per _ bird, 


but often the average of the ordin- 
low as 70. 
The fecords kept on had ween kept, 
The- records kept shows results, 


per bird. On the average, each. 
“egg weighs 2 ounces or a little 
ov ar Journal of the Board of 


Agriculture. 


| Can you write us 
* something about 
your methods of breeding, rearing | 
and managing Live Steck?- Let 
us have it if it will enly fill the 
bask ef a Pest card. 


Wool Combing. 


—= 


It is said that the British wool- 
working industries are the most 
highly developed of their kind in 
the whole world. There are no 
wool goods cheaper than their 
cheapest and in ‘the open market 
none commands a higher price 
than their best. 


It is of interest to follow the 
path of one consignment of wool 
in its course from the raw to the 


finished stage, writes ‘‘ Dalgety's 
Review,’ quoting from “The 
Times.”’ The wool, blended in ac- 


cordance with the customer’s lik- 
ing, arrives first at the washing 
or scouring machine. It is  con- 
veyed by a travelling apron into 
the first ‘‘ wash bowl,” or trough, 
and is carried forward by .the peri- 
odical advance and recession of iron 
forks, one step at a time, until it 
is led untimately into squeezing 
rollers, from which it emerges per- 
ceptible cleaner and almost dry. 
The process repeats itself and the 
material arrives with a minimum 
of disturbance and dishevelment at 
the end of the last bowl. 


Although remarkably cleaner, the 
wool has not inevitably 108t all 
its sand and its vegetable concoms- 
tants, but these are lessened upon 
the machines known as ‘‘‘cards ”’ 
fitted with large cylinders. These 
cylinders are themselves furnished 
with bent wire teeth, and the minor 
cylinders working upon their cir- 
cumference are fitted with the same 
in diflering degrees of fineness, 
sharpness, and strength. , After 
teasing out the wool into a filmy 
veil, thus freeing it from all the 
sand and many of the vegetable 
burrs, the carding engine eventual- 
ly brings the filaments together, 
and these, passing quickly through 
a funnel, form a trope or “ silver ”’ 
sufficiently coherent to undergo 
subsequent treatment in this con- 
tinuous form. 


The wool passes to the  back- 
washing machine to be washed 
free of any impurities which ‘may 
still. sully its colour, and to be 
dried continuously in a compact 
hot-air chamber. The material is 
oiled by measured drops of the 
best olive oil as it passes through 
a ‘“‘gilling’’ machine designed to 
straighten the fibres of the silver 
preparatory to their panes ge into 
the combf 


— The Wool Comb. 


Only after this sequence of 
liminary processes does ‘tthe 
enter the machine which 


pre- 
wool 
combs 


other woollen cloths. 
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out the short and work fibres and 
the remnant of vegetable impuri- 
ties, and divides the wool into 
two parts, ‘‘ tops » and ‘‘noil.”’ The 
former is the long wool with all 


its fibres parallel, which  consti- 
tutes the raw material of the 
worsted spinner. The noil, or 


short wool, is invaluable for mak- 
ing blankets, flannels, tweeds, and 
The separa-’ 
tion of long from short is effected 
normally upon a Noble comb, fed 
with carded silver supplied ‘from 
balls set around the circumference 
near to the ground. ‘The 
wool is led upwards through con- 
ductors, and thus to the pims or 
teeth of an annular comb rotating 
in the horizontal plane. This is a 
comb called the large circle, inside 
of which revolve two smaller circles 
furnished also with pin teeth. At 
the points of contact of the outer 
with the inner circles dabbling 
brushes work vigorously up and 
down to press the uncombed wool 
into the teeth. The wool over- 
hangs the edges of the circles and 
is engaged and combed by the 
passing teeth. The long fibres are 
drawn off, leaving the short or. 
noil fibres within the pins. The 
top is carried off upwards and is 
coiled away and the noil cleared 
out of the pins is ap te down- 
wards. 


The operation is not over wht? 
the combed top has been passed 
through a ‘‘finisher’? box, in 


catch” the silver is made equal and 
uniform in all respects 


and has 
restored to it the moisture lost’ in 
the preceding operations. There- 
after the top is wound into balls 
ticketed for identification, and 
passed down a chute to the cellar, 
to be weighed and packed in paper 
ready for the spinner or dryer or 
for the conditioning-house. 


The operation of combing is a 
fundamental one upon which all 
subsequent results are built, and 
there is everything to be said for 
having wool combed in the most 
economical and accomplished man- 
ner. The Roubaix Commission’s 
report suggests that Bradford 
woolcombing is economical because 


it is simple, and it is not to be - 


gainsaid that the simplest way is_ 
naturally the best. The _ simplici- 
ty is none the less a highly organ- 
ised one in which advantage is 
taken of every mechanical arrange- 
ment for facilitating production 
and minimising expense. Nothine 
is wasted by the commission wool- 
comber. The suds from the wash- 
ing machines after they are spent 
are Tun into tanks where the wool 


grease is separated from the water 


where for axle-grease. 


carded | 
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by witriol: The fat thus eeaie 


is pressed under heat in modern 


machinery built for the beer 
The fluid oil is run off and) casked,. 
to be sold to’ America or ~ else. 
The press - 
cake remaining behind . makes a 
valuable manure much used jn con-— 
tinental countries. . The burr-dust ~ 
and sand picked from the teeth of | 
the cards is saved and ‘sold for 
shipment to France. ae Da 


= Work and Wages. — 


The prices charged for perform- 
ing a long round of delicate ‘opera- 
tions upon an expensive and easily 
spoiled commodity are impfessive- 
ly low. Wool is combed on com- 
mission at prices. varying with the 
quality, and ranging from a frac- — 
tion more than one penny to a 
fraction over threepence per pound. © 
Withal, woolecombing is not am ill- 
paid employment for the operative, 
for there are in force in the trade 
standard rates of wages which 
give women 14/6 a week as a 
minimum, and men 4 minimum of 
25/6 a week. Materially higher 
wages are earned by the more 
competent workers, some women 
making £1 a week and some men 
33/. ‘The industry gives employ- 
ment alse to numbers of skilled 
men, who are paid on a higher 
scale in accordance with 3 their 
duties. Employers in the industry — 
have to compete with the other 
trades of the locality for the avail-. 
able supply of labour, and in wages: 
and in conditions of wotk they 
maintain a level not ‘mferior to 
that of the ce at large. Where. 
a ‘comparatively h,gh temperature ~ 
is necessitated by the nature of the 
work a steady circulation of cooler 
air is ensured by the movement ‘of 
large fans. The atmosphere of the 


Me 


sheds is free alike from dust and 


from steam. Rooms and stoves 
are provided for the cooking and 
eating of meals, and the surround- 
ings and conditions as a whole, 
the scale-of wages, and the general” 


‘appearance of the Opera wis in per- 


son supply ‘striking proof of ‘care 
for the physical well-being and — 
comfort of those who handle the _ 
wool and attend the machines. 


WANTED TO SELL. 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS,~ 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver — 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. — 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, "4 
a boon in summer. Send for price — 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. — 
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THE MARCH SHOW. 


It cannot be said that the poul- 
‘try section at the March Show is 


particularly interesting and pro- 


ive. If we exclude the Gene- 
ral Purpose entries from the ex- 
hibits last month the display was 
‘rather weak, particularly in num- 
bers. Writing from memory, we 
believe there were about 4oo birds 
staged when the section was first 


included some years ago. ‘That! 
was no doubt a good beginning, 


but later shows have not fulfilled 
the promise of the first attempt. 
As a result there is, we believe, a 
feeling amongst members of the 
Royal Committee and poultry 
people generally, that the section 
may as well be dropped. ‘This at- 
titude is perhaps natural, for no 
one can deny that it has had a 
fair trial. At the same time any 
such action would, we think, be a 
mistake. Anything which encour- 
ages the breeding and exhibition of 
such birds as the leading pens of 
the General Purpose section and in 
the open classes is doing good 
work. : 


It is true that the time of hold- 
ing the show is not that which 
would be chosen were poultry only 
to be considered. That objection, 
of course, cannot be overcome, but 
it should not be considered as 
final. One reason for the reduced 
numbers is undoubtedly the lessen- 
ed general interest in what is usu- 
ally spoken of as ‘‘show” poultry 
and therefore considered as of lit- 

-tle practical value. This idea is 
quite erroneous, but it certainly ex- 
ists though to a less extent than 
formerly. Another reason in the 


Eqas! Eaas! 


Sittings from Heavy Laying 


White Leghorns» 
Black Leghorns 

_ Black Orpingtons 

; SilverWyandottes 


15 Eggs to each setting. Guaranteed 


fertile or replaced: 10/6 per setting 
T. E. YELLAND, © 
| S.A. Farmers’ Co-Op. Union, Ltd. 


THE 


feeling which has grown up 
amongst breeders that it is of no 
use exhibiting unless their birds 
are practically matured, or, in 
other words, young adult birds. 


The question is how to make 
the best of conditions which can- 
not be altered and how to alter 
those which may be improved. In 
the first place the time of the year 
cannot be changed, neither can the 
probability of hot weather during 
show week be done away with, 
but it may be greatly mitigated 
by a well planned building. No 
doubt this part af the question 
will have the first consideration 
when the architects get 
on the new show grounds. 


Secondly, the growing importance 
of ‘‘ utility ’’ with a conspicuous 
brand on it must be recognized. 
The General Purpose people are 
tackling this question in the right 
way, but more can be done in the 
same lines. There were, for instance, 
ten thousand specially well bred, 
well selected and well grown White 
Leghorn pullets in the State during 
Show week, and there were about 
six in the show. Seems a bit out 
of proportion somehow. We can- 
not take the people to the pullets 
but it ought to be possible to en- 
courage the bringing of a tho- 
roughly representative collection of 
the pullets to the people. It may 
be said that such birds 
seen by the hundred at Parafield, 
which is of course cruel, but how 
many people, country people that 


is, take advantage of the fact. We° 


remember reading that 70 farmers 
went up there on one occasion, but 
on a moderate computation 7,000 
go through the poultry exhibits at 
show time. As an opportunity of 
getting the pure bred utility bird 
idea right home, Parafield as a 
first line of attack is not in it with, 
the Exhibition Building. Parafield 
figures can do good work in back- 
ing up and filling in the mental 
picture, but let us get the clean, 
healthy, active, tight feathered, fine 
boned ornamental bird idea fixed 
in the producer’s mind, at all 
events, as an essential even if se- 
condary point. > 


The duplication of the main fea- 
tures of the General Purpose idea 
for the light breeds seems to offer 
opportunity for the development of 
a show-utility programme. In do- 
ing this there would be no reason 
of necessity to go back on the bed- 
tock principle of agricultural 


to work: 


may be - 
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Hiv 


shows, that is the encouragement 


of standard variety in bird and 
beast. By all means let us have, 
if it is at all possible, increased in- 
terest in and provision for the 
‘show bird’’ section, for after all 
the ‘‘standard.”’ of the fancier is 
the foundation of ‘utility,’ whe- 


ther for the poultry man, the wool 
man, the dairyman, or the butener. 


We want nutmbers, we want in- 
terest, and we want enthusiasm in 
poultry shows. That being so is 
it good policy to start by trying 
to kill all three? In other words, 
is it wise to make the exhibiting 
of reasonably good young birds in 
eatly March more difficulty than it 
naturally is? There seems to be 
a tendency to think that birds 
must not be this and must not be 
that and that judges should be 
instructed to do or not to do this 
or the other, but if we ‘insist on 
this severe weeding, theoretically 
excellent as it no doubt is, there is 
rather more than a_ probability 
that we shall weed the crop out of 
existence. Tet us recognize that a 
chicken is a young bird and not 
an adult, and therefore eligible for 
what is in fact, a Chicken Show. 
If a three months’ old’ chicken is 
the best of his class why not give . 
it the ticket and its owner gq bit 
of perhaps needed encouragement. 
It probably won't be wasted. 
Don’t let’s worry about faults he 
may not develop three months 
hence. There is of course the. re- 
mote possibility of disappointment 
for a buyer on show card recom- 
mendation, but in the present state 
of the ‘‘show bird’ market, the 
contingency is too remote to keep 
the committee or anyone else from ~ 
enioyine their usual night’s rest. 
As a breeder said in discussing 
this point at the show, “ this ain’t 
no Tango Tea, there’s no rush for 
the first prize. proposition.” 


—_—_—_@—_____ 


Tommy Tuff seemed particularly 
obtuse that morning, but ‘ dear 
teacher ’’ was determined to make 
him understand. ‘‘ You say you 


own a dog, Tommy,” she said. 
“Then you have a  quadruped, 
don’t you. see?” “* No’m,’: ‘re- 


plied Tommy. ‘ But I explained 
to you a moment ago that any 
animal with four legs was a quad- 
ruped.’”’ ‘‘ Yes’m, but Buster lost 
one o’ his’n fightin’ a tram car.’’ 


Can you write us 
Re aders ! something about 
your methods of breeding, rearing, 
and managing Live Stock? Let 
us have it if it will enly fill the 
bask ef 3 Pest card. 
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‘Poultey Notes. 


D. Lan - 
son has been putting out large num- 
pers of his well-known “Simplex” in- 
cubators, which have had such a big 
say in increaSing the poultry popu- 
lation of the State, but this year he 


For many years past Mr. 


has. certainly beaten his previous 
best; at all events in the matter of 
size. His incubator built to the 
order of the Government for the 


Parafield Station, and which was on 
view at the show last month, was of 
interest to all poultry breeders. Not 
many of us, of course, want to hatch 
our chickens in five thousand lets, but 
we all like to know how simply it may 
be done. There are many interesting 
features about this mammoth chicken 
hatcher. To begin with it is the big- 
gest thing of its class, in the State, 
probably in the Commonwealth—and 
‘perhaps in the southern hemisphere. 
It may be run as one concern, or on 
the instalment plan, by separate com- 
partments at different temperatures, 
and as far as we could judge, it can 
be used, as a street barracade, a foot- 
bridge, or a fire escape. -As it was 
constructed by the poultry experts 
own plans and specifications, there is 
no doubt, that the most will be made 
of it, but we venture to hope that it 
will be allowed a fair trial as an in- 
cubator first of all. It is at all events 
sufficiently like one to indicate its 
primary purpose in life. Considering 
its size and contingent possibilities, 
it seems to have been an unusually 
economical deal for something under 
a couple of hundred pounds. One 
could not reasonably expect to hatch 
5,000 chicks. and escape from the 
burning incubator house on the same 
machine upended for less than that. 
Possibly neither the 5,000 chicks or 
the fire will come off; in which case 
of course the financial aspect of the 
question would have to be re-con- 
sidered. 


WHAT ABOUT IT? 


A correspondent writing on other 
matters, refers to the “Pearl” theory 


of the influence of the male bird in 
the egg production, of :which we 
wrote some months ago, and asks 
whether “Pearl or the roosters are 
dead.” On the contrary as far as we 
are aware they are both very much 
alive. Since that time we have read 
what Mr. Pearl himself had to say on 
the subject to the American Poultry 
Association, and also the technical 


bulletin published, and after doing so, 


we should say that the theory is more 
interesting and more complicated in 


its working and detail than we had 


previously supposed, that there are 
more practical difficulties to be over- 
come or allowed for, but that the im- 
portance of the male bird stands out 
just as clearly as ever, both in. theory 
and judged by experimental result. 
It was a little unfortunate perhaps 
from some points of view, that the 


scientific. paper on the scientific side’ 
of the question published first was 


the basis of what afterwards appeared 
in various agricultural, papers, for it 
is certainly true, that anyone reading 
that paper or the Bulletin of the 
Maine Station would be excused for 
thinking that the breeding of layers 


on Mr. Pearl’s showing and the mul-) 


titude of results of actual breeding 
tests was as comparatively simple as 
falling off a log, or two logs for that 
matter, yet reduced to actual proctice, 
there are more difficulties than are at 
first apparent. These practical diffi- 
culties don’t affect the question from 
the scientists point of view; frem the 
poultryman’s they undoubtedly do. 
Elsewhere we print what Doctor 
Pearl himself had to say on the sub- 
ject to the American poultry world. 
He can certainly put the matter more 
clearly than we can hope to dw. 


THE SAME IDEA. 


In connection with this subject we 
have received an interesting letter 
from one who has been, and still is, 
one of the most consistent and suc- 
cessful breeders. One of the select 
circle of fifteen hundred pen men and 
a keen and careful observer, he 
wrote: “To keep up my strain I look 
to the roosters which, provided the 
hens are healthy and vigorous and of 
a decent egg strain, will give. me 
good laying pullets. J have no par- 
ticular use for the champion hen as 
a breeder, though I have owned many 
of them, for her class have gone back 
on me too often for me to have much 
faith in her.’ Another man wrote: 
“Trap nests are no good to me except 
—and this is the crux of the whole 
question—that. they show me _ the 
father of my good layers. He is the 
bird to keep, and breed from till he 
dies, or till by trapping the pullets, I 
find a better.” Mr. Haddington, the 
South Wales expert, in an 
article on utility breeding published 
in the Gazette a few weeks ago, 
wrote: “The best layer does not 
necessarily produce the most prolific 
progeny. In fact, it is of more im- 


New 


‘males, 
-average than vice versa. 


‘world’s record slate. 


technically 
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¥3. rey 
peranice that the male bird be bred _ 
from a good layer, because “fecundity. gt 
is) more likely to be transmitted _ 
through the male bird ‘than the female, = 
and better results will, be obtained by 
using males bred from ~ prolific | fe- 
mated to hens of good flock — 
It has also 
this in its favor, that stamina is. more 
likely to be maintained. a Mes as 


THE COMPETITIONS. ia 


The interest in this youu of: -com- 
petitions is centered in Vi ctoria, 


where the leading pen, Gill's, has _al- 


ready put up a_big total, and which 
if all goes well, promises before May 
14th. to put up new figurés on the 
Just what the . 
real record is, is not quite clear, {ting 
all depends on how you look at it. 
Nixon in N.Z. put up 1632. Some 
people object to that, because the 
birds had. warm houses, though. a 
climate cold. .The Hawkebury. ducks. 
put up 1601 or 1623 taking the full 
twelve months from the first egg laid. 
They had no housing, and a warm 
climate, for that and other -reasous — 
they seem to be out of it. At this 
present moment Walch (Victoria) at 
Roseworthy, 1589, seems to be offi- 
cially credited with it, but as they did 
not end up with the same full term, — 
there is a fault in that claim also, but. 
they hold  it—unless — 
Nixon does. Rules and conditions 
which permit replacement of defunct 
members of a team cannot be said to. 
be ideal at this late stage of the game 
of competition winning, Failing 


Walch the belt seems to belong to 


Pope (Vic.) whose original pen at 
Burnley put up a few eggs less, ‘but vit 
lived to the finish. A few days hence 
Gill will have settled the 1589 record, 

the ducks will certainly go, and it 


* seems at least probable that Nixon’s 


1632 will have to give place to the | 
conquering Victorian. If the original 
team is now in the pen, the matter 

will be settled beyond question; if, 

not prabably most people, remember- ha 
ing the tremendous importance of — 
vatility, will hold that Pope’s was ane his 
still is the better performance. As a’ 

matter of fact, all had done so ex-— 
traordinarily — well, that it is perhaps 
only justice that they should Sort: Ob jae 
share the honor. If Gill comes home 
with 1633 and the original team, then 

of course it will be hats off to Mr. 

Gill and his famous six. Everyone Ak 
wishes him, and them, the best | of * 4 
good luck for the remainder of the 
run, for in any case it is surely a great 
performance. 


* 


ithe very best.” 
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OTHER HONORS. 


_ Apart from this pen, the honors of 
ai year most certainly go to Moritz 
. Bros., who can hardly fail to be first 
second or third at Parafield, Gatton 
and Burnley. Not since Padman’s 
_ memorable yeats has anyone put up 
‘a performance to equal that of the 
Kalange Joo breeders, this on top of 
their Kybybolite win, and other good 


scores, stamps their strain as “one of 
Of the other breed- 
ers who have gone forth to battle for 


their State. Padman puts up his 
usual 1,500 odd at Gatton and will be 
first or second to Moritz Bros. Mr. 
Padman has already won three com- 
petitions in Queensland, so one would 
naturally like to see a fourth on the 
slate. Bertlesmeir has as usual put 
up good scores at Burnley and Gat- 
ton, but in neither case does it ap- 
pear probable that his pen can get 
even with the leaders. Just on the 
1,500 mark will be their limit, which 
is thirty odd eggs below his Rose- 
worthy win, some few years ago. 
Nothing sensational in the way of 
scoring is to be expected from 
Hawkesbury, but as usual the various 
‘results obtained there, will do more 
in the cause of practical poultry 
education, than all the other competi- 
tions put together. They of course 
have a live committee of practical 
breeders at the head of affairs, and in 
the. Director of Agriculture and the 
Ce ‘Principal of the College are excep- 
tionally favored with the possession 
of two influencigl and sympathetic 
friends. 
LOCAL AFFAIRS. 


AE Parafield we have just been jog- 
ging at a steady gait. Leading scores 
- will be on the low side, but the ag- 
_ grégate | average will be about as 
usual. We appear to possess several 
«strains more or less, intermingled, 
_ which can be. depended on for a nor- 
mal average of about 1,500 for picked 
birds. If they get more than normal 
luck they run up another fifty eggs; 


and if. they get less they go down 


fifty. From 1,450, to 1,550 seems to 
be the limit of variation for the last 
seven or eight years. This year for 
~ instance, we are about a hundred be- 
low the 1907 figures; it does not of 
E course mean that our best birds as 
‘a _whole are inferior to what they 
were then; probably they are quite as 
i good, perhaps, although unfortunate- 
ly there is no evidence. ofthe fact, 
‘they may be a little better. Next 
year to keep up the regular see saw 
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the leading pen ought to be well up 
towards the 1,550 mark again. The 
lesson is obvious, We were fortu- 
nate enough to strike the natural lay- 
ing form of the best strains, either 


' pure orinter-bred, of our birds early 


in competition history; but unfortu- 
nately no one has yet been able to 
increase this natural normal average 
permanently, or kick biddy up a few 
rungs of the ladder. We all talk in- 


fluence of feeding, influence of breed- | 


ing, influence of selection, inflence of 
Government encouragement, ‘influ- 
ence of poultry education; and we all 
try to believe that the facts are with 
us, but the hen has been putting 
records on the slate which appear a 
little at variance with what we would 
all like''to believe. . Our aggregate 
average has of course gone up a few 
points, in say the last five years, not 
because the good strains have im- 
proved, but because the bad ones 
have been. gradually killed out. An- 
other factor is, that the earlier ag- 
gregate was weighted by a fifty per 
cent proportion of heavy breed en- 
tries; at present this is reduced to 


about Io per cent, and their seems 


little reason to doubt, that the S.A. 
Leghorn average is at least ten per 
cent better than the S.A. heavy breed 
normal average. In coming to indi- 


vidual results, it may be said that the, 


Victorian contingent have not alto- 
gether made the runaway break on 
the S.A. pens that was expected, but 
it must be admitted that the honours 
easily go to the Easterners this trip. 


THE NEXT COMPETITION. 


- The next Parafield competition will 


be a departure in some respects on 
preceding ones. The number of pens 
entered show a considerable falling 
off as was expected when the ten-in- 
a-pen alteration was decided on, but 
the number of birds competing will 
be little less than last year. The 
new rule has apparently choked off 
interstate entries, which from the 


local competitors point of view, is - 


not perhaps to be regretted, though it 
certainly lessens the interest in the 
test. The pastoralists, etc., section 
has gone out, killed by its own futility 
we should imagine. The single. test- 
ing is of course the great attraction, 
and we are surprised that there are 
no more entries in this section. It is 


a great idea, from the competitors’ 


standpoint, for he can have his birds 
tested for less money, and certainly 
less trouble than he could do it him- 
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self. What use he will make of this 
knowledge and what use. the public 
and outside poultryman can make of 
it is problematical. Anyhow there 
will be good business for the men who 
put up exceptional scores from one or 
two of their birds. The value of this 
single test in itself is probably great- 
ly exaggerated. What it may lead 
to is another question; it certainly 
has points to recommend it. Prac- 


tically the main idea has been proved 
and failed in the past, for many 
breeders have been single-testing for 
years, and a glance at their records is 
not encouraging. The single pen has 
great possibilities, but what it tells 
the breeder will have to be regarded 
from a different point of view, than 
has hitherto generally been the case, 
if the cost of competition is to re- 
turn interest on the money, in added 
knowledge of the principles of poul- 
try breeding. 


EW 
ZEALAND 


Insurance . 
Company, 


LIMITED, | 
TO STOCK OWNERS. 
This well-known COLONIAL OFFICE ~ 
is now issuing. 
LIVE STOCK POLICIES. 
with most lenient conditions, special- 
ly prepared to meet local requirements 
covering 
DEATH FROM FIRE, NATURAL 
CAUSES, AND ACCIDENT. 


' Foaling Risks a Specialty. 


FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS 
APPLY TO THE LOCAL AGENT. 
(N.B.—The well-known ‘ Maori Head’ 
Agency plate is to be seen in all the 
chief centres), or THE MANAGER, 
112 KING WILLIAM ST., ADELAIDE, 
Claims paid exceed £7,500,000. 


Departments — FIRE, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ INDEM- 
NITY, PLATEGLASS, FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE, ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS BURGLARY, LIVE STOCK. 
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Paper by Dr. Raymond Pearl, read 
before the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation. 


It s safe to say that never has 
there been so keen and widespread 
an interest in the improvement oi 
poultry in respect to egg produc- 
tion as exists at the present time. 
All over the world poultry keepers 
are waking to the tact that some 
hens lay more than others ;, that it 


costs no more to hatch, rear and, 


care tor those which lay more, 
and that they want this sort in 
their flocks. 


There would seem to be little 
doubt that this awakening is due 
in considerable degree at least, to 
the rapid development during the 
last ten years of egg laying con- 
tests in dfierent parts of the 
world. We are indebted for the 
inauguration of such contests on a 
large scale to the enterprise of the 
Australians. In recent years we 
shave seen their development in this 
country. It seems likely that we 
shall see a much further growth 
of the laying contest idea in the 
United States as well as in Kuro- 
pean countries. 


To be sure some of our friends 
of the poultry press who apparent- 
ly see little or nothing of value 
-in laying tests of any sort have 
been predicting that the laying 
competition has about run its 
course and that the end is now in 
sight, that we are, in point of 
fact, witnessing its last decline be- 
fore utter extinction. Unprejudiced 
observation, however, would seem 
to indicate that these contests 
make a strong appeal to the poul- 
try public. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of any single measure better 
calculated to arouse general inter- 
est in poultry keeping and to call 
attention to the results which fol- 
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Breeding for Heavy Eggs Production. 


low good care and breeding. In 
other words, the educational value 


of laying contests would seem to © 


be beyond question. That they can 
be so conducted as to contribute 
to existing knowledge of the laws 
of egg production, also is beyond 
doubt. I have recently had the 
opportunity of examining the de- 
tailed plans for conducting a series 
of such laying competitions, which 
are to be undertaken with govern- 
ment subsidies in two European 
countries. There can be no ques- 
tion that these plans, if carried 
out, will contribute materially to 
scientific knowledge of the laws of 
egg production. 


Underlying the immediate stimu- 
lus afforded by the laying contests 
are to be found two fundamental 
reasons for the present interest 
and axtivity in the direction of im- 
proving egg production. These 
are :— 


(a) The poultryman’s belief that 
egg production. is an inherited 
character. In holding this opinion 
he is certainly quite correct. One 
might, indeed, say ‘‘ knowledge” 
instead of ‘‘ belief’? here. 


(b) His belief that any charac- 
ter which is inherited is capable 
of improvement by intelligent 
breeding. Again this belief is en- 
tirely well founded, provided | only 
that an exception be made for 
characters (if there be any such) 
in which all possible improvement 
in innate hereditary constitution 
has already been made. 


To say, as we have above, that 
‘egg production” is an inherited 


character is not quite enough. This 


might be taken to mean only the 
fact that the mode of reproduction 
characteristic of birds—which is to 
say, reproduction by means of 


6 minutes’ walk from electric tram. 


’Phone 273._ 


Breeder, Exhibitor, and Importer of Highest Class 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS RHODE 
WHITE LEGHORNS. 


PEKIN DUCKS. 
(Never beaten in Show Pen). 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
ISLAND REDS. 


WHITE RUNNER DUCKS: 


(Wonderful Layers of White Shell Eggs). 


Stock have won numerous prizes at Adelaide Leading Shows. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale in Season. 


For further parti. 


culars write— 


P. ©. MANUEL, Proprietor. 


"April, 1918 


eggs with albuminous and calcare 

ous envelopes—is an innate and 
hereditarify fixed matter in the | 
fowl. 5 yee 


But the poultry man is interest-_ 
ed, as well as the investigator, in 
the field of genetics, in something — 
more than this. He wants to- 
know whether the differences which 
he observes in egg laying capabili- 
ties among different breeds, or 
flocks, or finally individuals ‘are in- 
herited. General observations in- 
dicate.to the poultryman that at 
bottom the foundation of a great 
many of these differences in laying 
ability with which he is familiat, 
is hereditary. But how and under 
what limitations? For plainly 
this is not a simple matter. If it 
were, none of our hens now would 
ever lay less than 200 eggs per an- 
num, except in the case of remote, 
backwoods regions, where the gos- 
pel of the trap-nest has not pene- 
trated. Trap-nest selection of high 
producers has opened the eyes of 
the poultryman to one thing cer- 
tainly, even though it may have 
obscured his vision in other direc- 
tions. This thing which is clear- 
est is that afl high producing, hens 
are not eqttally capable of trans- 
mitting this valuable quality to 
their progeny. So that while it 
may be perfectly certain that the , 
difference between a 200-egg pro- 
ducer and a 50-egg producer is in 
some way or other an hereditary 
difference, we shall not get far to- 
wards a practical utilisation of 
this fact until we know something 
more about its nature. 


— Improving Egg Production. — 


So, then, the first essential step 
to be taken towards the improve- 
ment of egg production by breed- 
ing is to find out the wayin which — 
variations or differences in produc- — 
ing ability are inherited. For some — 
six years past I have devoted con- — 
siderable attention to this prob- 
lem, with results which have been 
set forth in detail in a series of 
papers from, the Biological Labora- — 
tory of the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
perimental Station. The most re- — 
cent of these papers is Bulletin No. 
205, which has the title ‘‘ The Mode ~ 
of Inheritance of Fecundity in the 
Domestic Fowl.’ This Bulletin is — 
technical in character. It was not 
written for the poultryman, but for — 
the professional student of Gene- 
tics. On this account it has ap. 
parently not been quite clearly un- 
derstood by some poultrymen, and 
the results and conclusions have, 
in some cases, been misinterpreted. 
It will be my endeavour here, as_ 
briefly as possible, to make clear 
the essential results of our studies. 


As 


First, as to the fact :—The fol- 
_ lowing are simple statements of 
the actual results obtained an trap- 
nesting Barred Plymouth Rocks 
and Cornish Indian Games, and 
s all possible sorts of crosses be- 
 tweén these breeds, over a_ period 
- collectively of nearly fifteen years. 
The total number of birds involved 
in these trap-nesting operations 
has been large, aggregating all told 
- between 5,000 and 6,000 indivi- 
duals. Out of these rec i the 
¥ following facts clearly appear :— 


_ 1. The record of egg production 

of a hen, taken by itself alone, 

gives no definite reliable indica- 

_ tion from which the probable egg 

production of her daughters may 

_ be predicted. Furthermore, mass 

selection on the basis of egg-laying 

_ Tecords of females alone, even 

_ though long continued and string- 

ent in character, failed completely 

- to produce any steady change in 
_ type in the direction of selection. 


2. Differences in egg producing 
ability are, in spite of the above 
results, certainly inherited. There 

are two lines of evidence showing 
that this is the case. The first 
is that derived from the general 

observation that there are widely 
distinct and permanent (under or- 
dinary breeding) differences in re- 
spect to egg laying ability between 
different breeds ol fowls and be 
tween different strains within the 
same breed. In ‘the second place, 
‘a study of pedigree records of 
_ poultry at once discovers pedigree 
lines in each of which a_ definite, 
particular degree of egg producing 

- ability constantly re-appears, gene- 

_fation after generation, the ‘1 

-thus “ breeditlg true’ in this par- 
ticular. With all birds kept under 

_ the ~same general environmental 
conditions, such a result can. only 

“mean that the character is in some 

_ manner inherited. EEA 


_. 3. The number of visible oocytes 
on the ovary bears no definite or 
_. constant relation to the actually 
_ _ fealised egg production. 


- 4, This can only mean that ob- 
served differences (variations) in 
actual egg production uepend upon 
_ differences in the complex physiolo- 
gical mechanism concerned with the 
-_ uevelopment of oocytes, and the 
separation of them from the ovary 
and the body (laying). 


_- For reasons which cannot be 
gone into ltere on account of lack 


of time, attention has been focused ~ 


_ during the later phases of my 
_ study on winter egg production. 
5. It is found to be the case 
_ that birds fall into three well-de- 


, high layers. 
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fined classes in respect to winter 
egg production. These include (a) 
birds of high winter records; (b) 
birds with low winter records ; and 
(ec) birds which do not lay at all 
in the winter period. The divi- 
sion point between (a) and (b) for 
the Barred Plymouth Rocks used 
fin these experiments fall at a pro- 
duction of about 30 eggs. 


The next step is to enquire for 
each of ‘these classes separately 
how egg producing ability is in- 
herited within she class. We ma 
first deal with high production. 


— Inherited from the Sire. — 


6. High productiveness may be 
inherited by daughters from their 
site independent of the dam. 


This is proved by a mass of de- 
tailed concrete evidenre presented 
in the complete paper. ‘This’ evi- 
dence consists. of the results of 
mating after mating, in which the 
same proportions of daughters |. 
high laying ability are produwed 
by the same sire, whether he is 
mated with dams which are poor 
layers. or with dams which are 


7-. High laying ability is not di- 
rectly inherited by daughters from 
their dam. 


This is proved by a number of 
evidence of, which the most import- 
ant are: (a) that continued selex- 
tion of high producing dams does 
not alone alter in any way the 
mean egg production of the daugh- 
ters. If an alteration does ap- 
pear in any ease following such se- 
lections, further analysis shows 
that some additional element other 
than the dam’s egg record came 
into account in making the - selec- 
tions of breeders. (b) The propor- 
tion of high producing daughters is 
the same whether the dam is of 
high or of low fecundity, provided 
both are mated to the same male. 
(c) The daughters of a high pro- 
ducing dam may be either high lay- 
ers or poor layers, depending on 
their sire. (d) The proportion of 
daughters which are medium or 
poor layers is the same whether 
the dam is a high or a poor pro- 
ducer, provided both are mated to 
the same male. 


8. Mediocre or poor laying abili- 
ty may be inherited by the daugh- 


ters from either sire, or dam, or 


both. 


Now, all of these eight points 
are merely statements of fact. 
They are the results which any in- 
telligent person who examined our 
extensive trap-nest and pedigree 


records would be bound to reach. 
They depend in no way upon any 
‘theory '’ of inheritance. I can 
assure those to whom Mendalism 


is as the proverbial red rag to the 
bull, that nothing which has been 
said so far is even to the slightest 
degree tainted with this dreadful 
(?) doctrine. 


An isolated fact does not , alone 
contribute to the body of organ- 
ized knowledge known as science. 
Its relation to other facts must 
first be understood. Now the facts 
regarding egg production, which 
have been set forth above, do, as 
a matter of fact, accord in a re- 
markable, clear manner with a 
Mendelian interpretation of the in- 
heritance of fecundity in the fowl. 
Such an interpretation has been 
worked out in detail in Bulletin 
205: ‘Through this imterpreation 
this isolated group of facts is 
brought into relation with a much 
wider range of facts about inheri- 
tance in poultry and other ani- 
mals. In this way we are much 
better able to understand (in the 
light of present knowledge) the 
meaning of our facts and on this 
basis to make plans for investiga- 
tions which shall take us again a 
little further into the realm of the 
unknown beyond the boundaries of 
our present knowledge. 

(Lo be Continued). f 


I absolutely refuse to take second 
place with any remedy, (no matter 
| what price) for healing Burns, 

Boils, Sores, Cuts, etc., or Bron- 
chitis in Children, 


(Signed) BATES’ SALVE. 


The World’s Latest. 


THE ONLY THING OF ITS 
KIND. 


Chapman’s Automatic 
Trapnest. — 


A BOON TO POULTRY 
BREEDERS. 


It never confines, equal to nine 
single pens; no attendant required. 


Saves time, money, and labour. 


For further particulars apply— 
G. H. CHAPMAN, 
Solomontown, Port Pirie; or 


p..C. MANUEL, 


Koonoowartra, Enfield, South Aus- 
tralia. 


Phone 273. 
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The General Pee nose Poultry Society. 
——<—$<—$——\!——_o——— 


When this Society, which now 
seems in a fair way to make a 
name for itself in the South Aus. 
tralian poultry world, first came 
into being and announced its pro- 
gramme, a good many people 
thought it had, what is vulgarly 
known as * bitten off more than 
it could chew.” It is therefore 
pleasant to know that time and 
its own good work have fully 
justified the somewhat ambitious 
proposals. To have got the men 


together, outlined a practical 
scheme and carried it success- 
fully weli beyond the starting 


point, is a matter upon which the 
leaders of the movement may with 
justice heartily congratulate them- 
selves. They have -deserved, and 
will no doupt receive the commen- 
dation of all interested onlookers. 


An excellent beginning has cer- 
tainly been made, and we have no 
doubt that this first attempt, 
which must, in the nature of 
| things, be somewhat experimental, 
will be carried to a successtul con- 
clusion and lead to important de- 
velopments. amongst the show- 
utility, or utility-show—you can 
put it which way you like—frater- 
nity. The present is by far the most 
practical attempt to combine the 
indirect benefits of show qualities, 
with the direct utility qualities 
which go to the make up ofa pro. 
fitable fowl and profitable poultry 
keeping. Getting down to more 
tangible present results, it may be 
said that the General Purpose 
people saved the poultry section 
of the recent show from something 
very like failure, and incidentally 
covered themselves, and their 
birds, with much glory. To the 
winners in the various classes we 
extend congratulations, it is a 
good thing to breed good birds, 
and a good thing to show them. 
It is profitable to the man who 
does it, and also to those who see 


the result. If Mr. W. Dawkins 
can put up a pen of six well 
grown, uniform, matured White 


Orpington pullets in the first week 
in March, there is apparently no 
earthly reason why other people 
should not do the same. Also if 
Mr. J. E. Padman can put up 
cockerels of the same breed which, 
ft eighteen weeks, are prime 
quality table poultry, that is, 
good in size, and fine in flesh, 
and bone, there is equally mo rea- 
son why other folk should not do 
the same, and reap the correspond- 
ing teward, and there were several 
other entries which were close at 
hand when the cards were distri- 


buted. It is satisfactory to know 
that the judges, Messrs. Naismith, 
Pitman, and W. A. E. smith in 
the cockerel classes, with Mr. D. 
Hart in dressed eockerels, were 
successful in making awards which 
were thoroughly approved of by 
all concerned. Any complaints ? 
the President was asked. ‘ 
whisper,’ was the reply, which ap- 
peared to sum up the situation. 


A full entry consisted of 6 pul- 
lets, 3 cockerels, 12 eggs. Twenty- 
four full entries were staged. 


The possible points for the six 
pullets were :— 

Hvenness of quality according to 
standard, 75. 

Growth and development, 25. 

W. Dawkins’ pen of White Or- 
pingtons stood out easily as the 
winner. The judges awarding go 
points. These were well grown 
birds of real good quality. 

Koonoowarra Poultry Yards, se 
cond with a nice pen of White 
Rocks, scoring, 82 po,nts. 


W. S. Pearson’s, 3rd prize, Black 


Orpingtons, scored 76 points. It 
was a hard fight for the third 
prize, as W. KE. Greaves pen of 
Barred Rocks was only I point 
behind, while three more pens 
scored 74 points each. = 
Breeds represented were :—White, 
Buff, and Black Orpingtons, White 
and Barred Rocks, Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Langshans, Indian Game, 
and Rhode Island Red. 


Lowest points awarded in this 


class, 46 points (birds od too 
young). 

Eggs (Points) :—Freshness 30; — 
Shell 20; weight 30; Evenness of | 


appearance 20. 

Pope Bros Ist, 93 points (Black 
Orpingtons). 

W. E. Greaves att 92 points 
(Black Orpingtons). 

C. W. Perkins 3rd, 92 points 
(Silver Wyandottes). 


Points not to be included in 


aggregate. 
— Cockerels, — - 
Judged alive the’ first day of 
show. 


Evenness of quality according to 
Standard, 4o points. 


Growth and development, Io 
points. 

Winners were :— — 

J, E. Padman, White Rocks, 39 


points. 


‘nice birds, but 7th on the 


W. E. Ghearrest Black -Orping es 


tons, 38 points. 


W. Dawkins, White < orpingtons is 


37 points. 


Killed and EP on Sein day. ¥ 


Condition 20, age and finish. 20,- By 
of = ‘ 


Fineness of skin 5, Fineness 
bone 5 points. Se 

tale Ey. Padman, eite Rocks, Ist, 
44 points. 

| EES 
White Orpingtons, 2nd, 43. points. 
W. E. Greaves, Black Orpingtons, 
3rd, 42 points. i 


ih 


At 4.30 the whole 24 lots were a 


sold by auction by | ‘Horace 


Wilcox. Bidding Loiscas ‘Buyer | 
of ist, 2nd, and 3rd prize lots, 
Kither. Other buyers of several 


lots, Conrad and Fleming. Buyers 


evidently had different ideas t to the | 


judge. 


three. 
and prize 12/9. 


3rd prize 9/9. 
W. E. Greaves’ ‘Barred Rbcks, 
list, 
went for 12/. The 24th, presum- 


‘ably worst lot, with 33 points, 
was knocked down at 8/6, though zi 


the lowest price fetcned was 3 6, 
Probably these auction prices 
should not be taken too seriously 
as a test of merit, but some of the 
differences between white and 


coloured birds were significant. 


Entrants who failed to come up 
to scratch were Bronzewing ‘sPout: 


H. DENNIS 


pi IMPLEMENT MAKER. — 
(Late. of MORGAN). Rae ; 


% © ‘YOUNG STREET.) ys aie 
(Old Methodist Hall) between 


* 
—, 
ris 


ap DENNIS’ 


SCOOPS, Sear ETC. 


Write for ifastee teal ‘cathe end 


vx SREY Sake 
Ape gtd i 


Poultry : Yards, i 


Ee & WAYMOUTH STS. er 


PATENT " 
STEEL BUCKSCRAPER AND ‘SILT 


Ist prize fetched 12/9 for the | " 


Sade’ (White Rieadaties)\ 
Idridge (Golden Wyandottes) ; 
¥ cease: (oM English, Game). We 
were” sorty to find the latter 
amon t the absentees, for it would 
“ have, “been interesting to see how 
- yy shaped with their more popu- 
vrivels. Mr. Coleman did his 

ok sy for the Indian Game pullets 
% view, though, as’ he was 
lat ah to pen the necessary ‘cock- 

za erels, the pen had practically 
. ‘no- chan ce in the aggregate. _ This 
“Is he 1 right, sort of spirit to tackle 
; _ this or any similar proposition. 
Gare do the best’ you can oe, help 


meer rat a ahoes ate the begannee as 
% ‘awarded by the judges. © The fol- 
“lowing _shows the position of the 
_ various competitors to date, 
the svstem adopted by the seit 
for this cor: — 


a 


ates 


Breed. 
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twenty-eight. Of these seven sec- 
tions, three with eighty-four  pos- 
sible points are to be awarded on 
show qualities, two with fifty-six 
points are awarded on table form, 
and two—supposing quality of eggs 
sent down from Parafield in June 
to count on a par with the trtal 
aggregate of eggs for the twelve 
months, which is absurd—for egg 
laying qualities. Thus, at the best, 
eggs in the Society's aggregate 
prize only count for as much as 
table qualities, and for less than 
show qualities, apparently. No 
doubt, however, the society will be 
able to announce a more satisfac- 
tory and equitable solution of the 
all-round-best-bird, proposition than 
that which appears to be outlined 
in their present proposals. Even 
if they don’t, no particular harm 
will be done, for it is only in the 


¥ mui. Six Three Cockerels. 
OE BR OR ke aera if hay '| {Pullets. Alive. Dressed. 
rte? sae, . \. - 
. i * t . . ry = 
eS ser a n 0 Sa aes n oT YW o-s 
ee Pe f AS Mie ky! a SARC Sea date 
is Ss os Padman—White Boek ... 820 I—28 I—28 77 I 
Ww. Dawkins—White Orps. I—28, 3—26 2 sag? ORR he 2 
_W. BE. Greaves—Black Orps. ... 7—22 2—27 3—26 °° 75 2 
_ T. B. Howie—Silver Wyandottes 5—24 7—22 4—25. 71 4 
WR, E. Greaves—Barred Rocks ... 4—25 7—22 5—24 71 4 
-W. S. Pearson—Black Orps. . 3—26 5—24 8—21 71 4 
Koon. P.. Yards—White Rocks . 2—27 6—23, 8—21I 71 4 
RN Perkins—White Orpsa yy... 524 6—223 7—22 69 8 
Koonoowarra P. Yards— a 9—20 8—21 2—27 68 9 
_ F. W. Hocart—White Orps. 8—21 8—21 6—23 65 Io 
W. Palmer—Black Langshan © 5—24 I2—17 6—23 64 © II 
' Pope Brothers—Black Orps  ... 16—13 4—25 7—22 60 12 
ne _ Kapper 'Brothers—Silver Wyan. 12—17 /-9—20° 6—23 60 12 
_C. ©. Bennett—Buff Orps. ... 9—20 15—T4 4—25 59 14 
AS Gl Se ‘Hagger—Barred ROGKSS 3... ' 623, 16—13 6—22 59 TA 
J. E. Padman—Black Orps. .... ro—19 12—17 8—21 57 16 
-Koonawarra P. Yards—Rhode Is. 13-16 912-17. 7-22, 5517 
_ Alberta Ps “Yards—White Rocks 17—12 tlo—1r9 6—23 54 #18 
L. F. Dunne—Silver Wyandottes II—18 TI—18 TI—18 54 18 
_ Kappler Brothers—Black (rps)... 16-13. 13—16 5-24 152 20 
: is Gibson—White Wyandotte 1o—-I9-«I4—T5, ss TO—-I9.—s«4553~—s20 
_ Albion P. Yards—White Wyan. I4—I5 T4—15 9—20' 50° 22 
Bi JOS wW. ‘Perkins—Silver Wyandottes 1316  21— 8 8—21 45 23 
, 2) Suna Oxps., I5—I4 1712 TO—19) 45. 22 


We tive no doubt that careful 

+ consideration has been given to 
the system adopted above, and 
_ probably it will work out all right 
lay? practice ; ; but it. certainly seems 
- that, ithout undue criticism, one 
mig! it suggest that a system of 
Ey Cena Re of possible points in 
case. would perhaps arrive at 
rs the 
Ap- 


' each one of _ which the 
imum pesibie Pours will, be 


just estimation cf 
popes pens. 


event of a run away victory, and 
by some big scores at Parafield by 
those low on the list at present, 
that there is likely to be any rea- 
sonable room for dissatisfaction 
with the present method, but there 
eertainly are possibilities of 
trouble in it. 


— Future Work. — 


The President of the club, Mr. F. 
Gibson (we credited Mr. W. A. FB. 
Smith with the office last month 
in error) informs us that the read- 


able. where some consideration 


fairly 


25 
ing of papers by members and 
others will be continued, and an 
interesting programme is being 
prepared for the ensuing twelve 
months. ‘The Poultry Expert has 
kindly consented to lead off with 
“Commercial Poultry.’’ It seems 


to us that the subject is a parti- 
cularly interesting one and that 
the discourse, especially if pointed 
and punctuated with reminiscences 
of the commercial achievements at 
Murray Bridge, will be listened to 
with interest, and possibly profit. 
Amusement of course, is not cater- 
ed for, indeed, we understand that 
not a single member of the com- 
mittee smiled when the subject of 
the initial lecture was made known, 
This, we take it, is pleasing evi- 
dence of the seriousness with 
which they regard their duties and 
responsibilities. ‘‘ Not what I do 
but what I say,”’ said a successful 
temperance lecturer, with a look 
at his convulsed audience, as a 
ponderous whisky flask unexpected- 
ly protruded from his coat pocket. 
Recollection of that incident leads 
us to hope that proper precautions 
will be taken to prevent that Mur- 
trav Bridge balance sheet, if such a 
thing exists, obtruding itself on 
this occasion and possibly marring 
the seemly decorous harmony and 
general joy of the proceedings. Our 
Poultry Expert may possibly not 
have done much in commercial 
poultry as expressed in profitable 
financial results, but we know of 
one better able to talk about it. 


FSS SS LQ 
Farm Poultry. 


Farm poultry can only be profit- 
is 
given the birds. You cannot ex- 
pect them to roost all the winter 
in the open and lay eggs, for they 
simply cannot do it. They must 
have a comfortable house and -a 
warm place in which to 
roost. They want some. feeding 
and the proper thing is to feed 
these birds in deep litter; then 
they will have to work in order 
to get their food. This exercise is 
good for them, and they require it 
as much as we do in order to have 
good health. If the farmer will 
get thoroughbred fowls, house them 
in a proper manner, and feed them 
as carefully as he does his other 
stock, he will find them even more 
profitable, proportionately. 


According to the Fruit Grower 
apple pomace is a profitable feed 
for dairy cattle, being equal in 
food value to maize ensilage. 
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@ Home Notes. 


@ 


Children’s Teeth. proper making of sound teeth. 

and is also. beneficial because it 

“In the first place,” said one of gee. thee hy antral he eh 

the leading dentists, “mothers among the best fruits for children 

should know the time at which during the time they are develop- 

their children’s teeth should ap- ine their teeth, for that fruit con- ~ 

pear. They begin to show at tains nearly everything which is 

about six and a half months, and necessary for the development of 
the set of temporary or milk ip, hody 
teeth is completed about the “i 


second year, though boys asa rule 
are rather more backward than 
girls. Even before the teeth ap- 
pear, however, mothers should con- 
sider them, for the development of 
the teeth has begun before birth. 
For this reason babies should be 
given lime» water at times, and as 
soon as any starchy foods are add- 
ed to the diet it should be brown 
bread rather than white, as it is 
so much richer in earthy phos- 
phates, which are essential for the 


MY MOTHER HAS THE UTMOST 
FAITH IN CLEMENTS TONIC. 
(Adelaide Series, No. 10). 


Mr. A. Ewens, who writes this letter, 
keeps the principal booth store at Ham- 
ley Bridge, South Australia. Anyone 
can verify this letter. It is worth 
reading by anyone who is run down in 
health and who «desires to get well. 


‘Light Street, 
Hamley Bridge, S.A., 18/10/’12. 
“ CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 

“‘For quite a number of years your 
medicine has been used by our family, 
and I cannot speak too highly of it. 
My MOTHER HAS THE UTMOST 
FAITH IN CLEMENTS TONIC, for it 
has done for her much good whenever 


she required a tonic medicine. Twelve 
months ago my system was out of 
order, and would in all _ probability 
have soon laid me up, only that I 


knew the value of your great medicine. 
Several bottles of it soon benefited me. 
I find there is NOTHING LIKE KEEPING 
A BOTTLE OF CLEMENTS TONIC in 
THE HOUSE. I FER THAT T AM 
SOMEWHAT SAFEGUARDED AGAINST 
TLL-HEALTH. 
(Signed) MR. A. EWENS.” 


CLEMENTS TONIC has been proved 
most effective In cases of Constipation, 
Debility, Lassitude, Flatulence, Nervous- 
ness, Weakness, Poor Appetite, Indi- 
gestion, Depression of Spirits, Melan- 
cholia, Brain Fag, or Brain Exhaus- 
tion. In cases of Brain Fag, Mental 
Weartness, Toss of sleep, or Broken 
Rest, it is invaluable. Try it. Al- 
ways keep it—as it is only another 
name for sound health. ‘ALL CHEM- 
ISTS AND STORES SELL IT EVERY- 
WHERE.—Advt. 


‘“At about six and a half years 
old the first permanent tooth is 
got. Most people are under the 
impression that this is one of the 
lower central teeth, but it is a 


popular error, for the first of the. 


permanent set is one in the jaw 
bone. It is at this time especially 
that proper attention should be 
given to the teeth, for if the tem- 


porary ones are not shed at the 


right time the services of a tho- 
rowghly competent dentist should 
be called in, otherwise the reten- 
tion of the temporary teeth be- 
vond the proper time may mean 
irrecularity in the arrangement of 
the permanent set. 


\ 
‘All, during the time of the erup- 


tion of the first teeth, and subse- — 


quently, children should be taken 
to a good dentist to find out 
any of their teeth are decaying. 
The importance of this will become 
evident from the fact, which is by 
no means well-known, that immedi- 
ately under the first set of teeth 
the permanent teeth are being de- 
veloped. If decay sets in in one of 
the first teeth, it often goes so far 
as to perforate the tooth and in- 
jure or decay the young enamel of 
the rermanent tooth which is im- 
mediately under it. Bad as this 
is it does not end here, for the 
decav may spread to the teeth on 
each side of the decaving tooth, 
and thus a single neclected first 
tooth may cause injury to three 
permanent teeth. — 


“Decay should, therefore, be ar-— 


rested as soon as it is found out, 
so that it may not eontatnina te 
the permanent teeth, and it is al- 
most more necessary, were that 
possible, to stop children’s tempor- 
ary teeth than the permanent ones 
of adults, otherwise it ‘becomes) 
more difficult to cure them, and 


delav is as stupid as it would be 


to allow a disease to run to a cer- 
tain extent. before any attempt 
were made to cure it. , 


“Sometimes it is necessary to 


extroet + tomnoraty tooth in order 
to allow a permanent one to get 
7 


tie 


-of the permanent ones, 


into its proper epee: This at Gist “: 
onnears a very simple state- 
: ment, but it is nevertheless one 


which demands a. good deal | of 
skill and not a little thought | on 
the part of the dentist, for tiers: 
is no general law to be ‘laid down, | 
and each case must be considered 


on its own particular merits. It is } 


certainly highly necessary that the 
temporary teeth should not be 
taken out until the right moment, 
and the common practice of mo- 
thers to extract their babies’ teeth 
by tying a piece of string or cot- 
ton round them and pulling them 
out is most severely to ‘be con- 
demned, not only because of | the 
unscientific and needlessly — violent . 
mode of procedure, but because it ~ 
may afterwards cause crowding of 
the permanent | set, and be the 
means of givine a great deal of - 


.. 


discomfort and even pain to the 


child. Great ‘cleanliness in regard to 


‘the mouth is, I need hardly say, im- 


perative for the preservation of 
the teeth. In very young children 
this may be sufficiently obtained 
by means of a handkerchief stretch- 
ed over the finger, but for children » 
of three or four years old a_ soft 
and small tooth brush, with a lit- 
tle powder, is absolutely. neces- 


sary. A very admirable powder 
for this purpose can be made 
quite cheaply. by taking equal 


parts of powdered orris root and 
prepared chalk, rubbing them to- 
gether so that ‘they are thoroughly 
mixed, and adding a small quanti- 
ty of bicarbonate of soda and a 
drop or two of scent. It is often 
difficult to get children to stand 
still while their teeth are cleaned 
in the proper way, for, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the brush should be 
used from above down rather than 
from side to side. ! 
important for the first teeth, but 


This is not so — 


it is vitally necessary for thie CAL! a. 


for. the 
constant friction of the brush may — 
cut through the enamel where the 


teeth and the gum meet and he ~ 


the cause of more or less mischief. 
It is well, therefore, that children 
should be taught the right way 
as early a& possible, especially as 


by this method the spaces between _ 


8 


the teeth are far more thoroughly ‘a 


cleansed than they would be by 
brushing from side to side. % =i 


“« The permanent teeth, which | 
begin to come at about. six years — 
old, go on practically without 


by which time the child. should — 
have all his teeth, with the ex- 
ception of the wisdom teeth. These. 
do not come, as a rule, until be- 
‘tween the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five, although they are bee 


te 
ist 


_stopping until the age of, thirteen “a 


A 
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SE 
much later, and not unfrequently 
do not appear at all. As a rile 
~ the average age for attacking a 
case of irregularity is about ten, 
but no one without professional 
training can say exactly at what 
time the proper steps should be 
taken. If the permanent teeth are 
neglected they may not only grow 
permanently out of the proper di- 
rection but sometimes one may be 
crowded out of its place and ap- 
pear behind another, producing 
what is commonly called ‘a double 
row.’ This is especially true with 
little girls, for the beauty of a 
young woman is often marred 
most materially by irregular or 
crowded teeth, for which the mo- 
ther or father are alone to blame.” 


Exercise to [Improve the 
- Figure. 


‘ 


' A judicious system of home gym- 
nastics, faithfully followed, will cor- 
rect round shoulders, flat chests, and 
stooping gait. Among the best move- 
ments to accomplish this purpose are 
the following:—Stand perfectly erect 
- with the heels together, inflating the 
lungs, drawing in the breath very 
slowly and expelling it in the same 
way. This should be repeated eight 
or ten times. Then bring the arms 
forward at full length, with the palms 
of the hands together, ahd throw 
them vigorously backward until the 
-backs touch. Repeat this motion 75 
or 100 times. Then put the arms 
down with the hands close to the 
sides, the thumbs pointing forward. 
..Ow raise the arms_straight up till 
the backs meet above the head. 
Next bring them down again until 
the palms again rest against the 
thighs. For the next movement the 
‘arms must be extended to the utmost 
above the head, with the palms point- 
ing forward; now lean gradually for- 
ward, without bending the knees, 
until you touch the ground in front 
of your toes with the finger tips. 
Then slowly your 
_ position, and repeat this movement 
ad libitum. These three simple move- 
ments vigorously executed for half 
an hour each day will have a wonder- 
ful influence upon the health. \ They 
will also considerably the 
size of the bust and arms, and give 


/ 


recover former 


increase 


agility and grace to the figure. 
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Hints to the Housewife. 


It will save you considerable 
trouble and annoyance if you see 
that— 

The dish towels and glass. linen 
are scalded each day and _ tho- 
roughly washed and ironed each 
week. and dried in the open air. 


Cupboards and storerooms are 
overhauled at least once a month. 

Money spent should be accounted 
for 1n a book kept for that pur- 
pose. 

All dusters are hemmed and re- 
gularly washed. 


The draughts are checked in the 
kitchen range as soon as_ the 
meals are prepared, to reduce the 
fuel bill. 

The beds are stripped and aired 
daily, and the clothes placed where 
the fresh air can reach them. 


A regular routine of daily work 
be planned and carried out. 
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“ys , 
I'he servants’ room be kept as 
neat and clean as any room in the 


house. 


Old rags are 
housework, but suitable 
provided, 


not used in the 
cloths be 


“What subject have you taken 
for your address at the Civic 
Club ?’’ ‘ Woman's moral obliga- 


tions as a citizen.’’ ‘‘What a love- 
ly subject. And what are you go- 
ing to wear?” ‘ That new gown 
I brought home with me _ from 
Paris. And just think, I had it 
so cleverly packed in with my old 


clothes that the custom-house in- 
spector never discovered it was 
there.’’—Baltimore American. 
———_—_ eo 
Customer: ‘‘ Do you keép a good 
corn - cure?” Druggist: ‘* Yes, 
sir. Here is an excellent prepara- 


tion. One of my customers has 
been using it for the last fourteen 
years with very good results.”’ 


Fig. 112 
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Get Our Catalogue of Gates and Fences. 


CYCLONE Pty. Ltd. 


___ 123-125 WAYMOUTH STREET 


are Ant Proof 


Cyclone ‘Lift’ Gate 
The cheapest gate made 
a} 


The top hinge Allows 
the gate to be lifted 
from its post-catch for 
opening, the weight of 
the gate firmly hold- 
ing it home when 

swung to. The gate 
frame is stayed and 
bolted strongly to 

avoid sag and is fitted 
with Cyclone Pickets 
and Cables, six inch 
mesh. Serviceable 
Strong, Secure. 


8-ft. x 4-ft. —17/- 


11-ft. and 12-ft. gates 
have stronger stays. 


il 
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Tried Recipes 
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— Cream Puffs. — 


Half a pint of water, half a pint 
of cream, sugar, lemon, or vanilla 
flavoring, four eggs, % Ib. of but- 
ter, 6 ozs. of flour, half a_ tea. 
spoonful of baking powder. Place 
the butter and cold water in a 
small clean saucepan, and bring to 
the boil. Have ready the flour 
and baking powder, sifted together 
When the water boils, 
stir this in quickly, and beat till 
quite smooth. Cook’ for a_ few 
minutes and then turn into a basin 
to cool a little. Break in the eggs 
(one at a time), and beat tho- 
roughly for a few minutes after the 
last is in. Have ready a greased 
baking sheet. Place the mixture in 
spoonfuls on the tin (taking care 
they are not too close, as’they rise 
and swell very much). Bake for 
half-an-hour in a moderate oven. 
When they are done, take them 
from the oven and place on an in- 
verted sieve until cold. Slit them 
open with a sharp knife, and fill 
with cream. Dust the tops with 
castor sugar. 


— Fruit Salad. — 


Fruit salad is made of all fruits 
in season; very often, preserved, 
canned, or xrystalised fruit is used 
for this purpose. All, the fruit 
should have the peel removed and 
be cut into small pieces. Place in a 
basin, and thickly sprinkle with 
sugar. Put aside for an hour or 
two for the sugar to melt into 
the fruit. Now add one wineglass 
of brandy or sherry, and squeeze a 
little lemon juice over all. Cover 
the top. with chipped and flavored 
cream. 


) 
— Croquettes of Crayfish. — 


Put 1 ounce of butter into a 
small saucepan; let it melt. Add 
one ounce of flour, mix ‘smoothly 
off the fire. ‘Then pour over it a 
gill of milk, in which a blade of 
mace has been infused, with a small 
piece of shallot. Cook the sauce 
till it leaves. the ‘sides of the 
saucepan. Add a spoonful or two 
of rich cream : cook a few minutes 
longer. Cut the crayfish into very 
small dice-shaped pieces ; add it to 
the sauce in the pan; stir lightly. 
Then mix with the mince one or 
two raw yolks of eggs, and stir 
over the fire for a minute to set 
them, but do not boil the prepar- 


ation. Season it with salt, a 
little nutmeg, and cayenne. Spread 
it on a plate to cool. Cover with 
a round of butter paper, and 


leave till cold. ‘Then divide it into 


small equally sized pieces. Dip into 
beaten egg, taking care that they 
are brushed all over, then roll them 
in the crumbs. 
perfluous crumbs ; put into a fry- 
ing basket, and when they are all 
ready, plunge the basket into boil- 
ing fat, and fry a golden _ color. 
Drain and serve a sauce flavored 
with anchovy with them. 


— Vanilla Souffle. — 


Four eggs, 1% ozs. of butter, 1 
oz. of flour, % oz. of sugar, one gill 
of milk, essence of vanilla. Put 
the butter into a saucepan, and 
when it is dissolved put in the flour 
and cook well without browning. 
Then add the milk and stir quick- 
ly. Tet it boil for a minute or 
two; then take the saucepan 
from the fire, and beat in the yolks 
of three eggs, one at a time. Add 
the sugar and vanilla. Whisk the 
whites of four eggs in a basin to 
a very stiff froth, stir these into 


the other ingredients. Butter tho- 
roughly a plain high mould, line 
round with paper three or four 


inches above the tin (this must be 
well buttered, too). Pour in the 
souffle, cover with a _ buttered 
paper. Stand in a saucepan of 
boiling water, which should come 
half-way up the tin. Steam it for 
three-quarters of an hour. Turnit 


carefully on to a hot dish, and 
serve instantly. 
| —’ Trifle. — 
Twelve sponge cakes, quarter 


pound of macaroons and ratafias 
mixed, half a pint of sherry, half 
a pint of cream, one pint of cus- 
tard, raspberry jam. Cut the 
sponge cakes in half lengthwise, 
spread with jam, arrange them in 
a deep dish. Lay round them the 
ratafias and macafoons. Pour over. 
all the sherry. A little brandy 
may also be used if liked, about 
a wineglass. Baste the cakes, eta, 
with the sherry, and when well 
soaked pour over the custard. Let 
it set, and pile the top with 
whipped cream. 


a Brandy Snaps. — 


One pound of flour, one pint of 
treacle, two tablespoonfuls of gin- 
ger, two teaspoonfuls carbonate of 
soda, quarter pound of butter, 
quarter pound of lard, qwarter 
pound of brown sugar, one cup of 


sour milk. Melt. the butter and 
lard, beat in the sugar, treacle 
and ginger. Dissolve the soda in 


the milk, mix it in, then beat in 
the flour, and, if necessary, add 


Shake off the su- — 
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- more flour ; roll out thin and cut — 


into cakes. Bake in a slow oven 
till snappish. 0h NS ee 
— Royal Apple Tart. — — 


& 


Line a pie dish with good | puft 


paste, and bake it to a delicate 
brown. Meanwhile make a boiled — 


. 


| 


is 


. 


custard of three yolks ofeggs, half 


a pint of milk, and sugar to taste. 4 


Have ready half q pint of — 
thick apple sauce. When th 
try is baked, put a, layer of apple 
sauce in it, then a thin layer of 
red currant jelly. Over this slow- 


od, 


ly pour the cold custard. Have” 


teady-baked straws of pastry cut 
the length and width of the tart. 
Put these on the custard lattice 


_pas- | 


fashion, and set in the oven for — 


five minutes., - i 4 
— Apple Amber Pudding. — 


‘Peel, core, and slice half a dozen 
large apples ; place them in a stew- 
pan with 2 ozs. of fresh butter, 2 
ozs. of sugar, the thin rind of one 
lemon, and stew slowly till all is 
tender, then rub through a hair 
sieve. 
dish with a good short crust, and 
ornament it with some pattern. 
Beat the yolks of two or three 


eygs thoroughly, and add to the — 


apples, ete. Pour all into a pie- 
dish. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about twenty minutes. Meanwhile 
whip the whites of the egess +i 
stiff, pile these over the apple, sift 
a little “white sugar over, orna- 
ment the edges of the whipped 
eggs with preserved cherries, and 
strips of angelica. Place the pud- 
ding in a cool oven to set the mer- 
ingue, and tinge it a delicate 
brown. 
e 


—Lincoln Pudding 


Four ounces each of bread-crumbs, 


Tine the edges of the pie — 


butter, sugar, and strawberry jam, half 


a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and 
three eggs. Melt the butter, add the 
bread-crumbs, sugar, eggs, jam, and 
soda. . Mix all well together, and steam 
in a buttred pudding basin for two hours 
and a half. Serve with jam sauce. 


—— 0 a eee 


Don’t shut out the shunshine, ex- 
cept on the hottest days, from your 
houses. Never mind if the curtains 
and carpets do become a little faded, 
for sunlight means health, — and 


_therefore should be allowed an en- 


trance. It is especially important to 


'admit sunshine into our bedroom, if ~ 


we would have our sleep as resting 
and invigorating as it ought to be. 


r| 


a early start. 
v tions, but in most cases get the plants 


aces 


Open Border Nutr. 


¥ 


Gardeners and Amateurs as a rule are 


a busy set of men, and in no other class 


of business or recreation are the results 
more apparent than in gardening, where 
one’s attention is always occupied with 
one thing and another—something re- 
_ quiring attention, seeds to be sown, 
plants to be set out, seedlings pricked 
out in boxes, bulbs started, cuttings put 

in fact, a hundred different things 
that will need seeing to. Oye 


Ww ith May we can consider a new 
season fairly started, and with our ex- 
Oty short winters we always advise 
There are a few excep- 


that are required from the nurseryman 


~ as soon as it can be conveniently done. 


In doing this one has the pick of the 
. stock to select from, and in many novel- 
ties or scarce plants this will be found 
most advantageous. Order late in the 
season, and the result will probably be, 
sold out, or one has to be content with 
the leavings of others. Though this is 
more prudent, it does not follow, having 
the plants in one’s possession, that one 
is compelled to plant at once. Most 
amateurs are under the impression that 


- all decidous plants do not make root 


; 


aN 


growth during the winter, but this is a 
great mistake, Nature is never idle. For 
instance, put a few Rose cuttings in this 
\month, and look at them in, say, 
July or August, and they will be found 
to have formed a callous around the 


base of each cutting, so we advise early 


planting in most cases on the plains. 


Everlasting freers are exceedingly 
useful in the making up of bouquets, 
wreaths, crosses, &c. The Seeds of 
most of them may be planted now. 
Among the prettiest is Rhodanthe, 


_ the West Australian wild flower. It 
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is of easy culture, but the slugs are 
especially fond of it, and care is need- 


% ed to protect it from their ravages. 
\ Those who wish to grow a collection 


4 will find these about the best: Rho- 
danthe, Statice, Acroclinum, Gom- 
phrena, Xeranthemum, Helichrysum, 


and Waitzia. 


Cuttings of all kinds of soft-wood- 
ed plants can be put in. They strike 
best in a mixture of loam and sand. 
Pelargoniums (Zonale, Show, and 
Regal), Carnations, Penstemons, and 
such-like plants should be propagated 
in this way. The flowers on young 
vigorous plants are always better 
than on old wern-out ones. 


The ‘old plants \ of Penstemons 
should be cut severely back, dug up, 
separated into several pieces, and re- 
planted in different positions, the 
soil having previously been well man- 
ured with cow dung. The bushes of 
Spire, Perennial Caliopsis, Perennial 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, and 
Antirrhinums, should be treated in 
the same way. If allowed to remain 
in the same position year in year out, 
the plant wears itself out, and you 
stand a chance of losing it altogether. 


Dig the beds as soon as possible to 
bury all weeds that are now starting 
into growth, and at the same time 
turn in the plant food in the shape 
of manure, either cow manure or 
superphosphate, and sulphate of am- 
monia. If the chemical manures are 
used, the proportions should be four 
parts of superphosphate to one of am- 
monia, sowing it evenly and thinly 
at the rate of ten pounds of the mix- 
ture to the forty square yards, There 
is one ‘advantage in manuring with 
chemical manure. If cow manure be 
used, there is always a great crop of 
weeds to contend against, and con- 
stant weeding and hoeing is needed 
to keep them in check, but there 
are no weed seeds sown with the 
chemical mixture. 


Keep the hoe bright with constant 
work. The advantages are many. The 
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weeds are kept under; the soil is kept 
loose, that the sun and can 
penetrate the surface, and the roots 
can go down or spread out, as their 
nature is, and the plants are thus 
stronger and more vigorous, and 
come to maturity quicker, giving bet- 
ter flowers. 


so air 


Keep a sharp look out on your 
Roses that were worked a month or 
two back to see that the briar stock 
throws up no suckers from the root, 
or shoots from the stock itself. 


The young shoots are likely to be 
attacked by Aphis. An ‘occasional 
dose of Gishurst’s compound, or a 
mixture of tobacco and soft soap. 
Take a pound of cheap black stick 
tobacco, or tobacco waste, untwist it, 
and tie it in a calico bag and boil it 
for fifteen or twenty minutes with a 
pound of soft soap, and a gallon of 
water. Allow it to cool, and then add 
five or six gallons of water. Syringe 
the affected parts of the plants with 
this mixture, and then, about half-an- 
hour later give the Rose a watering 
over its foliage with a hose or can. 
Two or three applications through 
the season will effectually clear your 
bushes of the pest. 


Mildew is another disease to which 
Roses are subject. “It should be at- 
tended to as soon as it appears. 


Flower Seedlings! 


for present Planting. 


Astefs, 


Balsam, Zinnia, Cosmos, 
Correopsis, Sunflower, Centaurin, 
Phlox, Petunia, etc., at 2/- per 


too; posted, 2/6. 
Plants for Bazaars, etc., at whole- 
sale rate—Coleus, Ferns, Begonias, 
Palms, Fuchsias. 


A. LASSCOCK, 
LOCKLEYS. 


*Phone, Henley 34. 


E. 
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Water the-plant over head, and then 
dust it with flowers of sulphur. If 
this is done before the mildew has a 
good hold upon the plant, it will be 
found a slow, but sure cure, 


Chrysanthemums are now in_ the 
zenith of their glory. Their beauty may 
be maintained much longer if they have 
been carefully tied up to stakes. The 
heavy rain beats them down, and they 
soon bedraggled and dirty if 
this has not been done, 


become 


Sow ornamental grasses. A good 
plan to get a variety of these plants is to 
procure one of the collections put up by 
the seedsmen at a cheap rate. Plant 
them in an experimental plot to flower, 
and then you may select for yourself 
those you consider worth fuller cultiva- 
tion. There is no doubt that they are 
exceedingly useful for wreaths, bouquets, 
&c., or even placed by themselves in 
specimen glasses. 


Do not sow inferior Carnation seed. 
Even with the best you can only hope for 
an average of one in every twenty being 
worth further cultivation. Take every 
care with the young plants until they 
flower, and then, if the bloom be in- 
ferior, pull it up at once, leaving only 
the very best. This is the only way of 
getting a decent collection by means of 
seed. You will find that some of the 
seedlings will not flower until the second 
year; take every care of these, as they 
are likely to be the best of the whole lot. 
The plants that you decide on keeping 
should be named or otherwise marked, 
so that when you are propagating from 
them you know what colour they are, 
and when planting them out into posi- 
tion in the beds you will not get all the 
same kind together. 


The lawn mower should have a rest, 
and grass allowed to grow, flower, and 


seed. If you have not already done so, 


give it a coating of short manure, and | 


brush it with a yard broom. Do not use 
cow manure, as it is too weedy for the 
lawn, and entails too much extra work 
afterwards. 


/ So BM. Meee, 


SADDLE AND HARNESS MAKER. 
Grindery Stocked. 


Corner—159, Hindley and Morphett 


Streets. 
to Country Clients. 
Guaranteed. 


terms 
Satisfaction 


Special 
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Plants Under Glass and 
Shade. 


‘ —The Shadehouse.— | ‘ 


It is hardly likely that we will ex- 
perience any more hot weather this 
season, and with the shorter days and 
probably dull and rainy spells, very little 
watering will be required, and this must 
be applied judiciously. 


In most shadehouses there will be 


found a number of plants that either, 


from want of space, or the owner, being 
tired of seeing them, overgrown (or 
over-potted), will do planted out in suit- 
able situations. A great number of so- 
called shadehouse plants will do well 
planted out in sheltered places if a little 
discretion is used. 


Shift on any plants that may need a 
larger size pot, but by no means over- 
pot; we are all aware that a plant shifted 
from possibly a 6-inch to a 10-inch pot 
looks immeasurably larger, but where 
the ability of the gardener is shown is 
by his producing the finest specimens in 
the smallest-sized pots, with clean 
foliage and abundance of blooms, or in 
cases of foliage plants, bright, large (or 
small) leaves. 


Camellias are quite hardy in the hills, 


and in some instances prove satisfactory 
on the plains planted out in the right 
places. If a selection is planted out 
permanently in a shadehouse in suit- 


able soil, the result cannot be but highly | 


gratifying. These plants will have set 
their bloom buds, and must be watered 
with care, or they will undoubtedly cast 
off the greater part of them. Do not 
pot at this time of the year; the right 
time to repot Camellias is when they 
have finished flowering, and are begin- 


ning growth. Do this as soon as pos-~ 


sible before the warm weather sets in, 
but avoid having the pots too large, and 
do not put any manure in the soil. 


Now will be a good time to divide 
any Aspidistras, Asparagus, Antheri- 
cums where the specimens have become 
too large, taking care to save a few nice 


foliaged pieces for five or six-inch pots _ 


for table decoration. 


Cinerarias will be growing fast, and 
attention must be given them in dipping 
for green fly, &c. 


Cyclamens will be throwing up plenty 
of foliage and embryo flower buds; it 
would be well to keep these on a shelf, 
in a sunny aspect, to prevent them be- 
coming drawn, 


the 


_with advantage to the collection. Ar- 


last many months, and serve to break 


~ and Camellias may be brought i in to ob- 
tain early flowers; do not use ee 


st 


-gonias will show signs of going to rest, 


Msy, 1914 

All potted Azaleas, Camellias, Heaths, 
and Rhododendrons should be stood on 
a shelf or firm and dry surface to pre- 
vent being water-logged. 


Give the shadehouse a good cleaning — 
up, and keep all snails, slugs, &c., under 
careful watching, frequently dusting of 
stages, and underneath with fine 
slacked lime. Sa) 


“ 


Fuchsias and Hidenoet will require 
less water, the object being to” “secure 
well ripened wood. 


| Shape Greeatouseae 


A walk through a well-kept green- 
house is always interesting, whether 
there is a blaze of flower or not, and at 
this time of year there is a scarcity of 
good flowering plants, and if we exclude 
Zonale Pelargoniums and Chrysanthe- 
mums there is also a lack of color. A 
few fruit-bearing plants may be added 


deseas (white and scarlet), and later 
Skimmeas (Japonica and Obata), and 
Aucubas, these tend to brighten, will 


the monotony of the average green- 
house, their bright scarlet berries are. 
very attractive, and, besides, they are 
admirable plants for indoor decoration. 
A few of the most forward Cyclamens 


manure to Camellias. — 


A few of the smaller and best speci- 
mens of Chrysanthemums will create a 


display if the hohse is sufficiently large, 
of course, specimens in proportion may 


be used, but really good plants require 
a lot of room for their proper display, 
otherwise they become lopsided ~ and 
misshapen without frequent Cumnines, 


A great number of the tubefous Be- 


and where the seed is not required, can 
be placed on their side in a dry place 
under the staging or elsewhere, but_ 
free from moisture or damp.. 


One of our most popular herbaceous 
plants suitable for forcing small pots for 
table use is the old Spirea Japonica; it | 
is most useful for buttonhole bouquets 
and other floral work; some plants of 
these should find a warm corner, also 
start some of the beautiful Dielytra 
spectabilis (red and white). These are 


‘magnificent for the consérvatory, require 


little care, and bear racemes of lovely 
pink and white flowers, with most ele- 
gant foliage; a grand house plant. A 
few Deutzia Gracilis may also be start-. 


‘ 


{ 
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i 
} Can you nite us 
Re aders | * something about 


your methods of breeding, rearing 
_ and m ¢ Live Steck? Let 

us have it if it will only: fill the 
back ef a Pest card. 


» ed, shaking them out and putting in 
fresh pots, with good rich soil, using 
“convenient sized pots? 


Zonale Pelargoniums that were cut 
back a few months ago, and the young 
. ones should soon be ready for the 
greenhouse, and, aided with a little weak 
» liquid manure, should keep the house 
gay after the Chrysanthemums have 
. served their term. A little care must be 
taken with them, and the branches regu- 
lated; there are many very fine varie- 
ties of these ever-blooming Pleats, to be 
had. 


Keep the house well ventilated on 
bright sunny days, closing early to keep 
in the warmth. In every greenhouse 
there is a spot that is cooler or warmer 
than any other, and adaptability of 
plants to the various situations should 
be studied. Avoid all cool draughts, 
which are fatal to a large number of 

- plants as they are to animal life.. 


All staging should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, decayéd foliage and other 
“matter removed; the foliage that have 
any dusty appearance should be sponged 
over, using a little soft soap and water, 
with the slightest addition of kerosene; 
be sure and sponge the under surface as 

well as the top, many insects will thus 
be destroyed. 

Great care must, during Be winter 
months, be exerajsed in the use of the 
watering can, as at this period the plants 
will need less moisture. 


~ 


_ Gloxinias, 


THE GARDEN AND FLELD. 
—Stovehouse.— 

The stovehouse will need regular arti- 
ficial heat during the cold weather, re- 
ducing it on fine, bright days, but having 
the house nice and warm through the 
nights. What air that is given should 
be done early, and only then on_ suit- 
able days, but never in cold or damp 
changes; these, though apparently 
small items, must not be forgotten. 
Stove plants that have once received a 
chill will take a long time (if ever) to 
recover. 

There should be a good display of 
Achimenes, and Tydes, also 
some of the Begonias will add to the at- 
tractions of the stove. Many of the 
orchids will produce a few blooms, al- 
though not orchid season. In a small 
collection one can manage to have some 
kinds in bloom all the year. 


Crotons, Ixoras, Gardenias, &c., should 
be kept very clean, the foliage being 
regularly sponged. Many small plants 
will require potting off, and some others 
will need dividing. 

The Silver and Golden Ferns (Gym- 
nogrammas) will do better placed by 
themselves, and watering overhead care- 
fully avoided. Should any require 
dividing, very great care must be exer- 
cised,_as these plants, like some of the 
Pteris family, are very sensitive of being 
in the slightest degree disturbed; it is 
better to try and increase any of these 
from spores, the greater number come 
true by this means; and if grown on 
make far better plants for all purposes. 
All ferns will require well looking over, 
all decayed foliage removed, and 
in some cases water partially withheld, 
especially where it is noticed they show 
signs of needing a rest. 


“Fancy, ' 
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Cuttings of a number of plants may 


now be put in; Coleus cuttings for keep 


ing through winter, a few seeds may 
also be sown. Gloxinias will require 
either pricking or potting on, and kept 
growing; endeavour to get them to 
flower the first season. Leaves of the 
best sorts may also be inserted in peat 


Sow 
at least, 


and silver sand. Begonia seed as 


soon as saved, a portion. 


Keep everything sweet and clean, and 
insects well looked after. 
tain a nice regular temperature 
throughout, though this will rise a little 
during warm days. 


Try and main- 
moist, 


—Pits and Frames.— 


This month will mean the clearing out 
of a number of plants in this depart- 
ment. Hundreds of bedding stuff should 
be large enough to take their places in 
the borders, &c. 


Pansies, Carnations, Daisies, Antirrhi- 
nums, Aquelegias, Dianthus, Foxgloves, 
Stocks, Polyanthus, Phlox, &c., should 
all be, if sufficiently strong, planted out. 


‘All pot Chrysanthemums should ere 
this be under cover of some description, 
and those not required for decorative 
purposes, plunged in the borders in bare 
spots or blanks. Put out everything that 
is not actually required, thus making 
room for other stuff. 


Show, Regal, and 
should be potted on where ne- 
cessary, shoots nipped where required; 
give plenty of light and exposure to 
procure dwarf, sturdy growth. When 
established give a little weak manure 
water, and do not overpot. Recollect 
pelargoniums, like a number of other 


Pelargoniums, 


Kemp’ s Champion Roses. 


WINNERS of all the PRINCIPAL PRIZES for the last 10 years. 
k ‘No other Trade Competitor has had a look-in 


‘An unequalled Stock of WELL-GROWN Standards, Halt-Standards: 


sag 


‘and Dwaris. 


Gtown under the best conditions for success in transplanting and future well-doing. 


oa place your orders with other less-experienced growers, 
when you pay no more for the BEST. 


_ THE MOST UP-TO- DATE CATALOGUE FREE. Hardy. Shrubs, Hedge Plants of Coprosma, Rhamnus, 


ete. Cotton Palms, Fruit Trees, Kaffir Apple, Ete. 


All hardy and out-door grown. 


SEEDLINGS for present planting, 2s. 6d. per 100, assorted. Delivered free anywhere. ’Phone 1282 


H. KEMP 


Gx 


~ Unley Road, UNLEY. 
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plants, will not produce a good head of 
bloom unless the pot is full of roots. 


—The Fernery.— 
There is little doubt the Adiantums 
(Maiden Hair) hold the premier posi- 
tion as regards usefulness, 
beauty, 


as well as 
and the great number of varie- 
ties there are, and a number compara- 
tively hardy, should induce growers to 
add many more to their collection. There 
are scores of other very, beautiful and 
useful ferns, some of which, when the 
fronds are changing to their autumn 
hues, are most useful for table and 
floral work. Now the cold weather has 
fairly set in, a great number of Ferns 
will be showing evidence that a rest from 
growth is needed. This the amateur 
must assist by not giving the plants the 
same quantity of water, as was necessary 
in their full and vigorous growth. As 
autumn advances, remove all yellow and 
dead fronds (with .the -exception of 
Davallias and a few others), and keep 
all the stems free from scale. By care- 
ful watering, &c., the plants will winter 
safely, and be ready for potting or divi- 
ding in early spring. Many small spore- 
lings may be potted on now, especially 
if they can be kept nice and warm. 


The great secret in growing Ferns is 
to have them properly drained. The soil 
is not such an important matter as it 
has always been considered to be. The 
time has gone when to successfully grow 
Ferns without peat was considered im- 
possible. It has been proven that speci- 
mens have been, and still are, grown in 
soil perfectly innocent of peat that’ will 
compare with others grown in the best 


EKRREWY’S CARNATIONS. rat oe 


The following set of choice Perpetuals comprises the cream of this and recent Y Sats ‘introductions, We 


THE 


G ARDE N 


“AND FIELD. 


So much for the 
We do not say for a mfoment that 
the use of peat is not a great adyantage 
to some species, but we contend that it 
is not \absolutely. necessary. Use half 
sharp ‘sand and half made up of the 
well-rotted scrapings from an old cow 
camp under a gum tree. 


imported material. 


soil. 


During the winter slugs usually make 
their. appearance in greater numbers. 
The grower should endeayour to trap 
and destroy these, for they do incredible 
damage to the young fronds in a short 
time; they lie often concealed amongst 
the crocks at the bottom of the pots. 
These plants should be carefully knock- 
ed out, and the drainage examined. 
Many may be trapped with a little moist 
bran, or a few lettuce or cabbage leaves. 


It is scarcely advisable to do much 
potting at present; leave this operation 
till later on. A few pots of Selaginel- 


las may be got ready and placed under - 


a bell glass, also a few boxes; these can 
be covered with a sheet of glass. This 
Club Moss is most useful for the sur- 
face of table plants, &c. 


Should insects appear on the young 
fronds, vaporise with’ pure tobacco 
juice, but do ‘not smoke with. disinfec- 
tants or tobacco, and beware of using 
sulphur. 


Let all the surroundings be kept per- 
fectly clean and slightly moist, except 
on very cold nights. 


As before stated, the drainage is the 
ereat secret of good culture, and this 
must be done thoroughly. 


and for all-round “excellence would be hard to beat :—: 


Galicia (1914 novelty) —Large, deep yellow ground, 


fancy. 


Kioto (1914)—Yellow suffused and flaked pink. 


Mayence§ (1914)—Yellow-edged 


chocolate. 


Miss Edith (1914)—-Pure white sport from Kers- 


lake’s yellow. 


Winsome—Very large white ground, fancy. 
Kerslake—One of the finest yellow fancies, 


Mrs. 


extant. 


One strong plant of each of the above splende d set post free for 20/. h Spare Tes 
Camperdown, 


Carne Sa Specialists, 
_ Illustrated Carnation Catalogue Post Free, nade Seca Nee 


and 


pink, 


pencilled tion. 


A pot 10 in: 


Sabine—Large white 


Gazelle—W hite laced carmine, grand petal. 


Robt. Williams—Beautiful arenes fancy Dal from. 
Mrs. Kerslake. — mB . 


i Baaccsh should ees at “teat four 
or more inches in depth of broken By 


crocks or rough charcoal, with a layer 


of cocoanut fibre’or shreds torn from_ 


an old tree Fern trunk Placed over ‘them 


to. prevent the soil mixing with drain- | 


age. When repotted, any plants should 
be kept moist and_ shaded for a few 
days, but avoid. giving too much water 


at the roots fora time; one _good soak- 


ing after potting to settle all the’ soil i in 
its place will last for a while. 


Evergreens, 


ae TRA 


Few suburban gardeners have room 


for an extensive collection of shrubs, but 
some varieties are so dwarf in habit that 
quite a number can be grown in a mode- 
rate-sized ‘bed. Daphne Indica rubra, 
with its réd and white_ sweet- smelling 
bloom will, of course, be one of the 
first selected. It is small and neat, so 
are Diosma alba, 


5 


white; , Abelia rupe- 


stris, rose and white; Pimela decussata,” 


rose; Lantana sellovina, purple; Punica 
nana, fl. pl., scarlet; Adenandra uniflora, 
white and pink; Agathea coelestis, blue ; 
Chorozema cordata, orange and red; 
Ageratum Mexicanum, blue; Correa 
speciosa, scarlet; Statice macrophylla, 
white and blue; Veronica imperialis, red 
and Veronica Andersoni, blue; Swain- 


‘sona alba, white; and. Swainsona rosea, 
pink ; 


Linum Trigynum, yellow; Genista 
fragrans, yellow; and Libonia flori- 


bunda, orange and red. Coming to those 


which though naturally not quite 80 


dwarf, are quite suitable for the smallest 


+ 


ia Te 4 \ Mas 


re 


A 
rage 


neatly laced, delicate 


a EL bi 


Kerslake’s Yellow—Large soft yellow. “ 


Leura Scarlet—Grand large bright. scarlet. Thy teks 


A 


Victoria. ae 


h 


Gold Lace—Grand ike ground, fated for exhibie. 


Se ee 
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= 


a 


/ 


g en, we have- Choisa ternata, white; 
isf Hibiscus peachblow, rose pink; Veronica 
Xe lindelyana, white; 
lavender ; Christia grandiflora, eM 
and red; Berberis Darwini, orange 
ww Cistus, white and aOR Cottone: ister 
, Russelia | juncea, 
np Plumbago ” capensis, blue; 
Poe Andreana, yellow; i Eseallonia 
et acrantha, red; Romneyars Coulteri, 
vhite ; Bodalaryia acerifolia, pink, and 
in arious Buddleas Lantanas, Tecomas, 
_ Abutilons, &¢, are well within the 

it; whilst Brugmansia. Knighti, with 
w ite ‘trumpet flowers ; Genista monos- 
‘d perma pendula, the white flowered weep- 
° ing broom; Spartium junceum, yellow ; 


we 


; - Wigandia macrophylla, lavender; Acacia 
- Baileyana, yellow ; Eucalyptus ficifolia, 
- scarlet ; Melaleuca hypericiflora ; Gar- 
; raya elliptica : Leucadendron argenteum, 
and ‘Sparmannia Africana, Arbutus 
PAN uneda,_ ‘and many others. are specially 
x ‘worth a place wherever room can be 
found or made for them. ity 
re Soggy | 1X : 


The | falloying shrubs are. -amongst 
a > the best of. those which are grown prin- 
cipally: for their foliage:—Aralia sie- 
— poldi, — -Enonymus radicans yariegata, 
eit “Andersoni variegata, Ligustr 1m Japoni- 

_ gata, Coprosma lucida variegata, Pitto- 
- sporum_ tobirae, _Baloghia lucida, Bras- 
sia actinophylla, Rhamnus ; -variegata. 
‘and Eugenia aan 


‘ 


\ 


a ie EVERGREEN CLIMBERS. 


 plibberti volubilis, -Sollya hetero- 
nt Aphanopetalum resinosum, As- 
_ Paragus plumosus, Bignonia gracilis and 
rt a _ princeps, Bignonia Lindleyana and Ven- 
ra “usta, _Kennedya rubicunda, ,Canavallia 
Bonatiensis, Coboea scandens, Lonicera 
-. aurea reticulata, Tacsonia . Mollissima, 
and various. “Tecoma Mackeni- and vari- 
us; Stephanotis, Lapageria, Hoya, &c., 
are, of course, beautiful evergreen 
climbers, but cannot be classed with the 
above #08 ordinary garden work. 


~Liverpoo! rs London & Globe 


o a _ Insurance Company, Limited. 


chars PAID EXCEED £55, 000,000. 
ASSETS EXCEED ‘£11, 500, 000. 


All Descriptions of DPasnnres Undertaken 
Abas at Lowest Current Rates. 

FIRE (iucluding Haystacks and Growing 
Crops), ACCIDENT AND DISEASE, Em- 
_ ployers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com pensa- 
tion, Fidelity ‘Guarantee, PLaTE GLASS 
Burglary, PUBLIC RISKS. 


e 


Duranta  Plumeri, 


a in a the rneial ee. towns: 
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The Hyacinth.9 
—Culture in Beds.— 
lor the garden in spring this is one 
our best bulbous flowering plants. 
any ordinary garden soil is suitable, pro- 
viding that it is not too wet. Should the 
soil be heavy it can be improved by 
digging in some leaf mould, sand, or 
road grit. Early planting is the best. 
Choose a fine day when the surface soil- 
is dry and can be easily worked, and 
begin by lightly treading the soil, after- 
wards levelling the surface witha rake. 
In dealing with a tound bed the first 
bulb should be planted in the centre, 
afterwards following on by planting in 
circles until it is completed. For square 
‘beds or on borders plant in lines, except 
when it is desired to fill in between other 
plants in a mixed border. <A_ trowel 
should be used in preference to the 
dibber for opening the holes. These 
should be made 4 inches deep, a little 
clean sand placed in the bottom, and 


of 


then the bulb in position, after that care- 


fully fill in the soil.. Take great care in 
making the holes to have them all ‘the 
same depth.. For a very’rich effect plant 
the bulbs 6 inches apart, but a very good 
display will be secured if they are plant- 
ed 9 inches apart. 


—Culture in Pots.— 

This isa charming way of growing 
the Hyacinth, and can be undertaken 
by every one. There is nothing better 
than the common flower-pot, and in 


quite small pots very satisfactory flowers | 


may be produced by placing one bulb 
ina pot. It is an advantage to. use small 


pots for this purpose when the plants . 


are grown for decorating rooms, as they 
can be easily placed in ornamental vases, 
or on stands, without being turned out 
of the pots. - 

Use a rich soil, consisting of good 
loam ‘two parts, manure one part, leaf- 
‘mould one part and sand one part. The 
best manure is equal parts of cow and 
horse manure mixed together. — This 


should be turned frequently before being | 


mixed with the soil to prevent over- 
heating. ~ It.is wise to prepare the soil 
some time before it is wanted for use. 
Mix the compost thoroughly and see 
that the pots are perfectly clean and dry 
before using them. 


will suffice as drainage, but if larger pots 
are used then several smaller crocks~ 
must be placed over the larger one and 


a layer of moss or coarse soil over the 


whole. When all is ready ,and a start 
is made to pot the bulbs, begin by fill- 
ing the pots quite full'of soil, press the 


Tf small pots—viz., © 
33 inches—are used one hollow crock: 
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bulb into it, and finish by pressing the 
soil moderately firm round the bulb. 
They must not be potted loosely or 
they will fail, and if the soil is made too * 
firm it is quite likely that the flower- 
spikes will be misshapen and quite 
spoilt. 

When several bulbs are put in a large 


pot, they may be almost covered with the 
soil, but in small pots they should be 
half covered, the 
largest possible amount root-room. 
After potting give a good watering 
through a rosed watering pot. The pots 
may then be placed on a hard bottom of 
ashes and covered with 6 inches of 
cocoanut fibre refuse or sand. Coal 
ashes are sometimes used for this pur- 
pose, but they are not recommended, as 
they contain too much sulphur. When 
there is no convenience for standing the 
pots outside, they. may be placed in a 
dark cellar or cupboard, but must be 
kept quite cool until well rooted. 


only so as to allow 


of 


Attend carefully to the watering of 
the plants, and as growth advances a 
neat,support must be given to the flower- 
spike. The best support is made of 
stout wire bent at the end so as to en- 
circle the stem, and insert it in the soil 
without injuring the bulb. When the 
flowers fade, cut them off and stand’ the 

-plants out of doors or in a frame to 
ripen. Hyacinths in the flower garden 
always’ look best in ‘masses; if dotted 
about here and there they have’ a most 
disappointing effect. Doubtless many 
who say they dislike Hyacinths do not 
plant them as they ought to be planted 
for effect. 


The Columbia 
Garden Seed Drill 


Sows Accurately 
Every Kind of Garden Seed. 


IF NEEDED, ONE SEED AT A 
TIME, OR IN GROUPS: AT REGU- 
LAR SPACES. 


No seeds Bruised or Destroyed. 


We will send free illustrated descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


Norman & Co. 


BANK STREET, ADELAIDE, 
SOLE IMPORTERS. 
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Types of + Chryeantheeete, 


—Hairy Chrysanthemums.— 

be placed within 
are few in number, and 
seldom raised. Chry- 
santhemums of this description chiefly 
belong to the Japanese or Japanese in- 
curved sections, and*their chief pe- 
culiarity consists ina covering of short, 
glandular hairs on the reverse of the 
petals. These hirsute appendages are 
more pronounced in some varieties than 
in others. The plants are not difficult 
to grow if second crown buds are re- 
tained; these are the third series of buds 
that appear on the plants in the course 
of a season’s growth, and they invariably 
produce blooms of good colour with the 
glandular hairs well developed. 


Varieties that may 
this category 
new 


sorts are 


Reflexed Chrysanthemums. 


In this type the flowers aré of 
medium size, more or less spherical in 
form and notable for their bright 
colours; the petals reflex, building a 
bloom of reflexed or recurving form. 


—Pompon Chrysanthemum. 


This is a much-neglected type, and 
embraces what are known as_ early- 
flowering Pompons, Pompons~ and 
miniature-flowered Pompons. They 
are all very pretty, developing their 


G. A. PREVOST & CO., 
25-27 Steamship Buildings, 
CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


COLONIAL PRODUCE EX- 
PORTERS, 


on Commission Only. 


Special attention given to the 
Export of Fruit to English, Ger- 
man, and other Markets. 


Woodwool, Apple Wrapping Paper, 
Apple Cases, Pear Trays—in the 
regulation Export Sizes. 


All Orchardists’ requisites suppled 
at Lowest Rates. 


Agent for— 


The Harvey Orchard Ploughs and 
Cultivators. 


BAVE-U Motor Power Spray Pumps. 
On view at our North Terrace Store. 


flower§ on plants of bushy growth and 
in the greatest profusion. Their diminu- 
tive character adds to their charms, both 
as cutflowers and as plants. The blooms 
are either somewhat- flat or nearly 
globular, averaging 14 inches in dia- 
meter, neat and compact in form, and 
formed of short, flat, fluted, or quilled 
petals; very pretty when gathered in 
free-flowering sprays that have had 


_some of the buds thinned out. 


—Miniature-flowered Pompons.— 


These are miniature representatives of 
the type. 
more than three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and others, generally speaking, 
seldom exceed 1 inch in diameter. They 
are dainty in form and make excellent 
decorative material when cut in free- 
flowering sprays: 


—Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemum.— 


These flowers are very quaint, and as 
plants for decorative uses should be 
more largely in request. They are 
divided into three sections, viz., large 
Anemones, Japanese _ Anemones, and 
Pompon Anemones. 


—Large Anemones.— 


Have two distinct sets of florets, one 
quilled and forming the centre or disc, 
and the other flat and more or less 
horizontally arranged, forming the 
border or ray. 


—Japanese Anemones.— 

Are noted for their large size and fan- 
tastic form. The disc is more or less 
regular in outline, the ray or guard 
florets varying considerably in length 
and character. In some cases the florets 
are narrow and prettily twisted, and in 
others they are broad and curled. In 
some instances the ray florets droop 
and form a beautiful fringe or tassel- 
ling to the flowers. 


—Pompon Anemones.— 


> 

These are miniature forms. of the 
large-flowered sorts, and for decora- 
tive uses are very beautiful. They are 
of easy culture and dwarf. growth, and 
have small leaves. 


—Spidery Chrysanthemums.— 


These are flowers with horned, forked, 
notched,, wire-like or thread-like petals, 
and embrace some of the most delight- 
ful of all the decorative Chrysanthe- 
mums. With few exceptions the flowers 
are small and are borne on plants vary- 
ing between 3 ft. and 4 ft. in height. 
Another of their characteristics is that 
the plants are late flowering. 


Some of the flowers are not 


A New Plant Fertilizer. ae 


~~ 
Lin 


During recent years, owing mainly to F 


the increasing difficulty experienced in” 
obtaining natural manure, scientists ~ 
have devoted considerable time and — 


yA 
thought to the question of fixing the free ; 
‘nitrogen present in the air so as to ren=- 
der it available for use by green-leaved - 


plants. As any student of botany is 
aware, many plants belonging to the Pea 
family, such as Beans, Peas, and: Clover, 
have on their roots little swellings, tech- 
nically known as nodules, which contain | 
bacteria that are capable of extracting 
this free nitrogen from the air and so 


conyerting it that the plants, and also _ 


those that follow them, are able to make 
use of it. It was argued some years 
ago that if these bacteria.could be arti- 
ficially added to the soil in sufficiently 
large quantities, and induced to carry on 
their work, plant life generally would be 
considerably benefited thereby. © Then 
came Professor Bottomley, with a cul-- 
ture that he called _nitro-bacterine, and 
for which he claimed that it would, if 
properly treated, inoculate the soil with — 
sufficient bacteria to render the applica- 
tion of artificial nitrogen unnecessary. 
Time has proved that this did not, un- 
der practical conditions, always do what 
“was claimed for it. -Now, says. “The 


Garden,” Professor Bottomley -comes 
forward with inoculated peat, and f 
proved beyond all doubt whatever 


may be the reason, the application of this 


prepared peat has a very marked effect 
on vegetation. Briefly, the ‘peat is 
treated with aerobic bacteria to destroy 
the injurious humic acid that it con- 
tains. Next it is sterilised by steam, 
and finally inoculated with a pure ‘cul 
ture of nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 


_ Experiments have been conducted in 
various parts of the country with this 


: inoculated peat, but two instances will 
_ suffice for our purpose at present. One 
experiment—and the most important— 
has been conducted at Kew. Here the 
curator, Mr, W. Watson, has personally. 


supervised the work, and those who areas 


privileged to know him are fully aware 
that he has little faith in ee of 
any kind, and would be only too glad — 


to be able to condemn their theories. 


Two each of plants of widely diverse — 
characters, such, for instance, as Abuti- 
Hippeastrums, — 
and Maidenhair — 
Ferns, were selected, one of each being 


lons, Fuchsias, Salvias, 
Asparagus plumosus 


grown’ in ordinary potting soil and» the 


other in potting soil to which the pre- 
pared peat had been added, in propor- a 


tions of one part peat to two of soil, 
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one part peat to four of soil, and one 
part peat to eight of soil. The plants 
had been brought from Kew for mem- 
bers of the Club to see, and in every in- 
stance both root and stem growth of 
those growing in the peat-charged soil 
_~ was very much better than that of those 
grown in ordinary soil. Mr. Watson 
states that he had no doubt whatever 
that the prepared peat, when added to 
the soil, had a highly beneficial effect on 
the plants. He also stated that when 

used at its greatest strength, i.e., one part 
_. of peat to two of soil, it had no in- 
jurious effect on vegetation, yet the one 
part of peat to eight of soil mixture 
gave just as. good results. “ 


The other experiment, discussed at a 
recent meeting, has been conducted by 
Mr. Peter Lees, the well-known autho- 
‘rity on golf greens. ‘Apparently Mr. 
Lees has been using this prepared peat 
at the rate of 3 oz. per square yard as a 
top-dressing to badly worn or thin 
greens, with a result that is little short 
of marvellous. Not only was new top 
growth made in abundance, but roots 
also of a fibrous and far-reaching char- 
acter were formed. If this were all, it 
would seem that we have a panacea for 
all the troubles that beset the grower 
of plants. But Dr. Vockler rather put 
a wet blanket on the enthusiasm of those 
present when he asked the pertinent 
question whether the benefit was due to 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria or to the 
plant food that peat naturally contains, 
and which would be rendered available 
by eliminating humic acid and by ster- 
ilisation, and to the mechanical effect 
that peat would have upon soil used 
in the proportions named. Dr. Keeble, 
who also had something to say on the 
subject, supported Dr. Vockler’s state- 
ment that probably sterilisation of peat 
by steam would have a greater beneficial 
action upon it than the imoculation with 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. , 

The question of cost in producing this 
prepared peat was raised by several 
members, but on this important point 
Professor Bottomley would-got express 
an opinion. If it can be  producel 
cheaply—which we very much doubt— 
it will certainly prove a boon to the 
gardener, no matter whether its bene- 
ficial action arises from the natural 
manure that the peat contains or 
from the nitrogen-fixing organisms. 
Meanwhile, we must wait and see.. 
ee 
_. ~I absolutely refuse to take second 

place with any remedy (no matter 
what price) for healing Burns, 
Boils, Sores, Cuts, etc., or Bron- 
chitis in Children, 

(Signed) BATES’ SALVE. 
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Weeping Roses. 


— From “The Garden.” 

Weeping Roses are so beautiful in the 
garden that a few general notes upon 
their cultivation may be serviceable to 
amateurs. The name is comprehensive 
but applicable, though one might as 
fairly describe them as shower Roses, 
seeing that the long, pendulous shoots 
when flower-laden form, present, per- 
fect cascades of bloom. The best stocks 
for forming weeping standards are those 
of the Polyantha or Dog Rose; the lat- 
ter is the common briar. These should 
be straight and strong, averaging 10 
feet to 12 feet in height. Plant . the 
stocks in any good garden soil and stake 
firmly and well above the head; then 
shorten the stocks to 8 feet or 10 feet 
and tie securely. As the buds begin to 
swell in spring, remove all except those 
selected for forming the shoots to bud 
into, and any growths which show. from 
the roots must be carefully pulled out, 
as cutting with the knife tends to in- 
crease suckers. When the Briar shoots 
begin to lengthen they must be support- 
ed by cross stakes securely fastened to 
the upright pole; this prevents any da- 
mage being done to the head by winds. 
December is the best month for insert- 
ing Rose buds into the stocks; generally 
from the middle to the end of the month 
will find the sap running freely; and 
while the shoots are in this condition 
success can almost be guaranteed. Select 
plump buds; those near the base of a 
shoot are preferable to those from the 
top, as the latter are too soft, but the 
former soon “take’ and ultimately de- 
velop strong growths. A fortnight after 
budding the ligatures may be loosened 
to examine the buds, and if these are 
progressing favourably the budding cot- 
ton or raffia is replaced, not tied quite 
so tight, and in four or five weeks this 
can be dispensed with entirely. At this 
season the pole which supports the stock 
should be made perfectly rigid, as also 
the cross stakes, after which no further 
attention is necessary until the plants are 
pruned, by cutting the Briar shoots back 
to the inserted buds, if this has not been 
done previously, and when these have 
grown long enough they are tied to the 
cross supports, to prevent rupturing, un- 


til the union becomes thoroughly har- 
dened. 


Good examples of weeping Roses may 
be had in two years by this system, pro- 
vided a good foundation-is laid, first by 
selecting strong Briars, then securing a 


limited number of strong breaks from | 


the stocks, and by employing good sound 
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buds. After two seasons’ growth they 
can be permanently placed in the gar- 
den. Use’ a good stout painted iron 
stake to support the stem, to which by 
four or six arms a light iron hoop is at- 
tached; this ensures perfect rigidity, 
while it materially assists in developing 
the drooping habit. The foregoing notes 
will be most serviceable to amateurs 
who can procure and bud their own 
stocks; others must, necessarily, buy 
their plants ready formed through the 
channel of trade growers. The posi- 


tions in which weeping Roses become 
effective are well-nigh innumerable and 
vary in almost every garden. It is best 
to avoid positions where any depression 
marks the ground, but a slight eminence 
increases the weeping effect; angles of 
walks or those formed by shrubberies 
are suitable, while central positions or 
marked points within the Rose garden 
may gain both in variety and pictures- 
queness by introducing standards in 
weeping form, 


MEW... 
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Almost any well-enriched garden sod 
grows this type of Rose well. The 
ground should be dug two spades deep 
and manured—decayed farm manure 
and bone-meal—previous to _ planting. 
The soil under the Rose may be car- 
peted with Violas or similar plants un- 
til the Rose shoots touch the ground. 
Subsequent manuring must be according 
to the vigour of the plant and at the 
discretion of the cultivator, increasing 
the stimulants either by liquid manures 
in summer or as solids worked into the 
ground during winter. 


Pruning will be confined to shortening 
back a few of the shoots at planting, 
after which some of the old growths 
may safely be removed every year after 
flowering. 


The best varieties are, unquestionably, 
those having wichuraiana blood. Not 
does the natural disposition of 
these lend themselves to this form, but 
their extended season of flowering com- 
bined with the bright glossy semi-ever- 
green foliage gives them priority, as 
these are features so marked as to be 
almost essential in a plan where the 
plants must often be conspicuous for the 

greater part of the season. 


only 
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Colour in Carnation Breeding 


In order to develop more brilliant 
shades, I have, as a rule, writes a cor- 
respondent to “Horticulture,” confined 
my crosses to plants both bearing flow- 
ers of the colour which I desire to im- 
prove, that is to say, crimsons were 
crossed with crimsons, light pinks wath 
light pinks, dark pinks with dark pinks, 
whites with whites, and so on; and the 
result seems to indicate the following 
hypothesis, viz., that the percentage of 
colour contained in the percentage of 
several generations back controls to a 


very large extent the colour of  the/ 
progeny. I do not, of course, mean that 
by using parents on both sides that 


have practically a scarlet pedigree for 
several generations back all scarlets will 
be invariably produced, but that where 
such parents are used, the chance of se- 
curing the improved scarlet colour de- 
sired are greatly increased. “True, the 
of such parentage frequently 
many shades varying from the 
red or scarlet, such as pinks, maroons, 
purples, even white and yellow 
grounds with more or less variegation 
of all of the colours mentioned. Again, 
a cross between a white variety, having 
practically a white pedigree for several 
generations, frequently produces scarlet 


progeny 


show 


and 


flowers; but, as a rule, such scarlets are 
not as brilliant or persistent as those 


produced from plants having mainly. 


scarlet pedigrees. One of'the best ways 
of proving this hypethesis is to take two 
scarlet parents, the pedigrees of which 
are mainly white. By crossing these, 
very few scarlets will be produced— 


sometimes none at all—but a large per- | 


centage of the progeny will frequently 
be pure white, or white grounds marked 
with scarlet or various shades of pink. 
I have sometimes thought that by taking 
a scarlet variety of comparatively pure 
scarlet pedigree and crossing it with a 
white variety of the pedigree of which 
is largely scarlet, more clear and per- 
sistent scarlet tones are produced than 
where the pure scarlet pedigrees are 
used. For I have often: found that 
with pure scarlet pedigrees there is a 
tendency for the colour, even though it 
be very brilliant, to blacken, or turn 
a slaty shade when exposed to bright 
sunshine. 


— A Summary of Results. — 


The summary of the results of cross- 
ing different colours may prove very in- 
teresting. For instance, where crimson 


was crossed with crimson the results — 


produced twelve crimson and five scar- 
lets; where dark pink was crossed with 
dark pink, thirty-seven dark pinks were 
produced; where white was crossed with 
white, thirty-four whites were produced, 


and only one white variegated with pink, | 


there being no solid colours. Where 
white was crossed with crimson, five 
whites were produced and two scarlets, 
the balance being divided between dark 
pink, flesh pink, and crimson, but where 
white was crossed with dark pink, the 
result was three pure whites. 


There is another element in making 
up these studies which may interfere 
with their value in deciding the question 
of paramount influence, and that is that 
only varieties that possessed a number 
of characteristics were preserved and 


_ records kept of them. There is a great 


mass of stuff that was thrown away, and 
in making these ctosses we were con- 
stantly selecting plants possessing all 
the characteristics desired. I am inclined 
to think that the fact that we threw 
away a lot of useless stuff will not 
change the result. 
ing the result of crossing white with 
white, there were saved for observa- 
tion from these crosses thirty-four 
whites and one white variegated with 


pink, as all the white. parents of both — 


sides were selected not only for their 
good colour, but also for size and- form 


For instance, tak- - 


Mer. 1g9l4 % ; 


of flower, inne of ‘calyx, heathy 
constitution, stiffness of stem, vigour of 
growth, and also for freedom of bloom. ; 
The fact that thirty-four whites were — \ 
selected for trial as against only « one, 
white variegated with pink and that the 
results of these white crosses did not 
produce anything in solid colours that. 
were worthy of selection for trial would 
seem to indicate that whatever laws exist - 
in regard to the influence of the parents 
upon the progeny would finally prove to 
be applicable not only ‘to colour but to 
all other characteristics. she 
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Planting Carnations. 


ee 


Choose a spot for your bed in the 
open—not \too near a fence, and shel- 
tered from the prevailing strong winds. 

If compelled to plant near a fence run- 
ning north and south, keep as far away 
from eastern side as possible. Beds 
must have the early morning sun. If 
fence runs east and west keep away 
from north side to avoid shadows of 
fence in winter. ' 


Trench all beds to a depth of 2 ft. ~ 
This operation must be done thorough- 
ly. Don’t bring the subsoil to the top. — 
After removing the top spit, loosen the ~ 
bottom soil to a depth of a foot or 
more. Put in old bones, rubble, &c., to — 
provide good drainage. This is im- 
perative. A fair amount of sand and ; 
old mortar, well-rotted cow manure, 
and bonedust may be well worked into _ 
the top spit. Avoid a soil that is too 
rich in plant food. A badly drained _ 
soil is death to carnations. P. ; 


A change “of soil every four or five 
years is advisable. ‘When making fresh 
beds add some road sweepings to clay 
soils. Lime in some form—old mortar, 
etc., is quite necessary. Lime is 

a plant food in itself, but it has also a 
most beneficial mechanical | effect, on # 
soils, rendering heavy clays light and 


- porous and sandy soil more compact. ts 


Planting is a very simple matter. Make 
your beds 4 ft. wide. Put in a line 
about 9 in. from the edge, and with a 
trowel put in young plants in three 
rows about 15 in. apart. Make the cen- — 
tre alternate with the outer rows. Paths © 
about 18 in. wide are all that are re: ‘ 
quired between beds of carnations. — 
Plant firmly, spread out the roots, cover — 
well, but do not bury too deeply, and — 
see that the foliage is kept above the 
ground. Water well at once and as 
often afterwards as necessary. The soil 
must not be allowed to become dry. Fix — 


‘es 


¢ 


~ permanent zine labels, and use No. 8 

fencing wire for stakes. If labels are 

“painted white and the name written on 
with an indelible pencil before paint 

» dries, the writing will remain for years. 
% As the plants shoot into growth they 
— will require fixing to stakes. A pa- 
Pint copper clip i is found useful for this 
~ purpose, and is prekersnly to rafha. 
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Wall Gardening, 


-—How to Beautify a Ea 


“g i Beauty _and utility do not always go 
hand i in hand, and so it sometimes hap- 


o pens that some old wall about garden 


or grounds may be a hideous eyesore, 
‘yet serving some useful purpose, it can- 
not be removed. In such cases it is 
usual to cover the wall with climbers or 
plants of some sort,but many such walls 

- in favorable situations might be covered 
with flowering and other plants, which, 

' from a picturesque point of veiw, would 
be more effective. . 


An old, roughly-built stone wall is 
Y _ easily covered, and the rougher the wall 
‘the better do the plants thrive after- 
wards, while the rough, projecting cor- 
rieners: of the stones projecting through 
the greenery adds to the effectiveness of 
_ the whole. Even the smooth outline of 
PN, brick wall:may be draped in greenery, 
~ but the bricks being usually closely set 
in the mortar this involyes more-labour 
in making the crevices for the plants, 
~ and also in watering afterwards. 


In such cases the best method of se- 
‘curing a proper pocket for the plants 
is to remove half a brick at intervals 
all over the face of the wall, then, 
after the hole, thus made has been 
‘ filled with suitable soil, the plant should 
be inserted, and a miniature retaining 
wall built up with clay or cement in 
- front of the soil. This prevents the 

‘soil getting washed out, and should be 

carried up till nearly the top of the 

pocket, and should project outward 
or _ somewhat from the perpendicular, there- 
by making provision for water or rain 
being carried inward to the roots of 
‘the plant. 


Stone walls are Be built with 

"plenty of wide joints over their sur- 
Poy . face, and the removal of sufficient mor- 
tar from these to form a pocket for the 
plant is generally an easy matter. Stone 
pals are usually built with more “bat- 
ter,” or slope, than brick walls, and 
this ensures water finding its way into 
_ the crevices more readily than a more 


ee Se 


will be necessary. 
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perpendicular brick wall. Provision for 
water should still be made when plant- 
ing, as in the case of brick walls, as in 
a period of dry weather water must be 
given, so due provision should be made 
for such being effectively applied. This 
can be done with the watering can with 
low walls, but where beyond the reach 
of the watering can, a hose or syringe 
Many plants lend them- 
selves to this form of gardening, and in 
some cases seeds may be sown instead 
of using plants, though the wall is not 
so quickly furnished when seeds are 
used. 
—_—————o—_—_——_—_—_——_ 


Sowing Seed. 


—_— 


It is not advisable to sow the whole 
of a packet of seed at one time, as, 
should anything unforeseen happen to 
the first sowing, you still have one, or 
perhaps two, more charges left in the 
locker. Use a fine, sandy loam, sow 
thinly, cover lightly (the thickness of 
the diameter of the seed), keep surface 
damp, using a fine rose-can for the pur- 
pose. If these directions are carefully 
and consistently carried out it is not too 
much to say that almost any seed (ex- 
cept those, of course, requiring bottom 
heat) may be successfully raised. Lists 
of annuals will be found in the very 
complete catalogues, issued by the nur- 
serymen. But often the very complete- 
ness of these is their most bewildering 
quality. Don’t forsake the old favour- 
ites, but at the same time, it is well 
to introduce something new, at least, to 
your garden, each season. If it proves 
unworthy, discard it in the following 
season. The time and trouble will not 
be altogether wasted, for you will have 
at least learnt something to avoid, and 
to advise your friends to avoid, plant- 
ing. 

——____—_——____——_ 


Some Winter-Flowering 
Shrubs. 


A deliciously sweet-smelling shrub is 
the Japanese “Witch Hazel’ (Hama- 
melis mollis). It unfolds its flowers in 
the winter, so that all the branches are 
decked all over with tassels of crimson 
and gold. The Chimonanthus fragrans, 
or the Japanese “all-spice” plant, has sin- 
gular flowers of yellow and red, they 
are mostly highly perfumed, and al- 
though this deciduous shrub is not of 
striking appearance, its fragrant flowers 
make it worthy of a place in almost any 


- 


’ across the table. 
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Some of the 
honeysuckles bloom in the 
of the best of these 
produces its white 
in abundance, 
ed. The Jasminum nudiflorum produces 
masses of rich yellow flowers before the 
leaves come out; Olearia Forsteri comes 
from New Zealand; its flowers are in- 
conspicuous, but delightfully fragrant; it 
has very pretty foliage, and forms a 
fine evergreen shrub. The Californian 
“catkin plant” (Garrya elliptica) is a 
fine, bold, evergreen shrub, and, when 
laden with its long pendulous green cat- 
kins, is a striking object. The Japan 
quinces (Pyrus japonica), red, pink, and 
pure white, are amongst our showiest 
winter-flowering shrubs. The Laurus- 
tinus is a general favourite. Many of 
the Ericas flower in the winter. The 
Protea melifera is a very showy shrub, 
growing in quite poor soils. The Natal 
“wedding flower” (Dombeya Natalen- 
sis) needs a sheltered spot, and is gene- 
rally an abundant bloomer. Some of our 
native Acacias flower in the winter. A 
discolour and A. maideni are good ex- 
amples. Hakea eucalyptoides and H. 
suaveolens are very distinct plants. Tem- 
pletonia retusu is a fine winter-bloom- 
ing shrub from Western Australia. 


Loniceras. or 
winter. One 
Standishi; it 
blossoms 


shrubbery. 


is L, 
and purple 


and they are sweet-scent- 


—_—_——_-@____——_ 


How to Arrange Foliage 
and Berries. 


On no account should these be. ar- 
ranged so densely as to block the view, 
A light arrangement 
is absolutely essential. Sprays of, a 
light nature should be laid on the cloth 
itself, and others arranged in tall vases 
so as to depend gracefully from: them. 
Leaves also may be laid on the cloth. A 
formal design one night and an infor- 
mal one the following night would be 
welcome. The berries should be asso- 
ciated with the foliage in as natural a 
manner as possible, and all leaves should 
be dry. Overcrowding must be strictly 
avoided, as nothing looks worse than a 
table so packed with decoration that no 
room is left for the plates, glasses, and 
other ware. Different kinds of leaves 
and berries can be used extensively in 
the decoration of both very large and 
small dinner-tables, and please by the 
charming effects secured. Visitors who 
are suddenly and unexpectedly confront- 
ed with decorations of this kind are 
delighted, and very rarely fail to express 
their astonishment and pleasure at the 
display. : 
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Australian Plants for Garden 
Culture. 


A leecture on the 
was given before 
Horticultural Society by Mr. E. E. 
Pescott, principal of the Burnley 
School of Horticulture is reported in 
“The Leader” as follows:— Commen- 
cing with the Wattles, the lecturer 
said there weree 500 different forms 
comprising at least 400 species and 
their variants, but those who know 
the plant best are only familiar with 
some sixty varieties, and have a bot- 
anical acquaintance with about 150. 
Many of the wattles are suitable for 
garden culture, notably Acacia Pyc- 
nantha, or Golden wattle; A. Bailey- 
ana, Cootamundra wattle; A. specta- 
bilis, a shrubby variety with very fine 
flowers; A.~leprosa, with spotted 
leaves, which flowers’ within twelve 
months of sowing the seed; A. pro- 
minens, which may be cut and trim- 
med for hedge purposes; A. pody- 
lariefolia, the ‘favorite wattle in 
Queensland; A. pravissima, and many 
others. All the wattles can be 
grown from _ seed, but the latter 
should be soaked in hot water, chip- 
ped, or even boiled for a few min- 
utes before sowing. Most of them 
may be cut back with advantage after 
flowering. The,only eucalypts grown 
for their flowers are E. leucoxylon 
rosea, the red flowering iron-bark; 
E. calophylla and E.  ficifolia, the 
scarlet and pink flowering gums of 
Western Australia. The eucalypts 
are fairly hardy and stand water well, 
but must not be given manure. 
Neither will the wattles tolerate man- 
ure, and they thrive best in poor soils 
and dry situations. The tea-tree (so 
called because Captain Cook used an 
infusion of the leaves to cure his 
crew of scurvy) makes an attractive 
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flowering shrub, and is excellent for 
hedges. Then there are the clema- 
tises of several different kinds; Hard- 
enbergia, or sarsaparilla, Eriostemon, 
3oronia, Stenacarpus, Beckia placata, 
Thryptomene, Swainsonea, Darling 
Pea, and a great variety of heather, 
all of which are susceptible to gar- 
den culture, and may be grown from 
seed. Amongst the herbaceous flow- 
ers there are terrestrial orchids, sev- 
eral kinds of which are native to Vic- 
toria, and a fine dendrobium, the New 
South Wales rock lily, which needs 
a dry stony soil and freedom from 
frosts. The lilium and iris families 
are also represented, but for some un- 
accountable reason the Australian 
species are smaller than those of cor- 
responding latitudes in Asia, where 
the climate is similar. 


In reply to questions the lecturer 
said the best-time to transplant wat- 
tle from the bush to the garden is in 
spring; use a round trowel and take 
a ball of earth with the roots. Clem- 
atis seeds should be sown as soon as 
ripe; they sometimes take six months 
to germinate. It is essential in grow- 
ing native plants to reproduce as 
nearly as possible their natural con- 
ditions; they must have what a gar- 
dener considers poor soil, no water in 
summer and not too much in winter. 
Manure is absolutely fatal; if you 
want to kill a gum tree whose roots 
are intruding in your garden, heap 
manure on them. The only kind of 
soil enrichment permissable is the ad+ 
dition of a little leaf mould. Cultiva- 
tion in the way of digging should not, 
however, be ommitted. 
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Dentist’s Wife—‘‘ Why do 
open the door of the patients’ 
room when I sing?’’ Dentist— 
“ Want to let the waiters know it 
isn’t the patients.” 
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Removing a Large Yew Tree. 
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The directors of the Old Botanical 
Gardens at Frankfurt-on-Main — 
years ago were compelled to remove 
their old gardens to a new site near the 
new Palm garden, a distance of two 
miles. In the old garden stood a Yew 
tree, which was planted when the Bota- 
nical Society was formed 300 years ago, 
and the directors did not like the idea 
of leaving this tree behind. The tree 
stood 46 feet high, with a spread of 
branches 40 feet wide, with a girth of 
bole 8 feet. The services of an Eng- 
lish firm of landscape gardeners were 
requisitioned to farny out this important 
work, with the result that this large and 
old-established tree was moved. Plans 
drawn to scale, of the timbers, boxing 
and other accessories were furnished by 
the contractors, and one of the firm’s 
foremen superintended the removal of 
the tree. When out of the ground, dur- 
ing transit, it stood about 55 feet high, 
and weighed nearly 50 tons. The re- 
moval, in face of many difficulties, was 
perfectly successful; the tree is now 
looking very well. Besides the obstruc- 
tions overhead, such as. narrow streets, 


sharp turnings, electric tram-wires, and 


: j 
overhanging avenue trees, in many cases 


the roads had to be securely timbered — 


on account.of the subterranean canals, 
of which there are many in the city. 


tS 


To Get Rid of Tree Roots 
in a Small Garden. 


Ny 


The gardener in town and suburb is 
usually more anxious to get rid of trees” 
than to plant them. His garden is too 
small, the space too precious to allow 
of his thinking of tree planting. Often 
a large tree with its trunk in the gar-. 
den of a neighbour—who values it, per- 
haps, for its welcome shade in summer 
time, and who, having no instinct for 
gardening, thinks nothing of its hungry 


depredatory roots—is a source of annoy- — 


ance and sometimes despair to the en- 
thusiastic gardener whose garden is 
overshadowed by its shoots and leaves, 
and whose border is permeated by its 
roots. He has a right, it is true, to cut 
off the branches that overhand his pro- 
perty, but even when that is done mat- 


ters are often hardly improved. In the | 


treatment of the encroaching roots, 
however, he can be more drastic, and 


can, although not without considerable 
trouble, completely rid his ground of - 


them. The way to do this is to dig a 
trench, 3 fect or 4 feet deep, quite close 


~ 
- 


“some a 


“to the fence nearest the large - tree. 
_ Many of the offending roots will - be 
chopped through as the work proceeds, 


while those which are too hard to be: 


thus dealt with may be sawn through. 
Having thus severed all the tree-roots 


that can be found, the next thing to be 
~ done, if one wishes thoroughly to clear 


the border, is to dig it over 2 feet deep 
or even trench it. When the garden is 
fire planted, however, this ought to be 
done in any case, so that if the extermi- 


~ nation of the intruding roots is taken in 


~ 


7 


, 


hand then it will not cause mugh extra 
work. ; ak 


. Try Something New. 


“Don’t be afraid of trying a Sow new 
things. here is a lot of pleasure 


-in watching the growth of fresh» gar- 
den acquaintances with 
may become fast friends. 


which you 
It is not 


‘necessary to look amongst the novel- 
_ ties, there are quite a lot of beautiful 


_ things you have not tried yet. 


We 
‘met a man the other day who had 


never grown Sweet Peas. By the 
way it is-time these were in. Try 
the winter flowering sort with the 
other and see which suits you best. 
- Have you grown the yellow Delphin- 


tum, / Salpiglossis, Gillia, Iceland 
Poppy, Berberton Daisy, Lavatera, 
-Linaria, Scabious, ‘Dimorphotheca, 


x 


Insure Your Employees 


ogee Accident. 
— THE — 


STANDARD 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE 
-€0., OF N.Z., LTD. 


Covere every class of— 


Ser FIRE 
(including hay stack and crops), 
MARINE, | 
‘PERSONAL ACCIDENT es 
SICKNESS, | 
a EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
_ PLATE GLASS, 
FIDELITY GUARANTEER, 
ae: MOTOR CAR, & 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE. 
LOWEST CURRENT RATES QUOTED 


on application to, 
THE LOCAL AGENT, or 


“HEAD OFFICE FOR S.A., 
44, Grenfell Street, 
ADELAIDE. | 

H. W. POUNSETT, 


THE 


GARDEN AND FILELD. 


which is much prettier than it sounds, 


Phacelia, Sturt’s Pea, Minulus, 
Cleome, Aquilegia, Godetia, Nemesia, 
Schizanthus, Rhodanthe, Nigella, 
Acroclinium, or Clarkia? Have you 


grown Nasturtiums, one of the kind- 


liest most beautiful of flowers? 
Have you sampled the Ornamental 
grasses? There are some beautiful 


things to be found here. Of one 
thing you may be sure that however 
many plants you have grown there 
are just as many which are just as 
beautiful which you have not grown, 
and pretty well all of them may be 
sown now. 
anyway. 

oo, 

Useful Hints. 


How often do we hear the remark 
concerning some variety or other of an- 
nual, “Oh, I don’t care a bit for that, 
it is such a weedy, spindly thing.” Yet 
probably, with proper cultivation, that 
same annual is a robust subject, and 
very beautiful. The majority of annuals 
often receive such a rough and ready 
treatment that does not permit of their 
showing in anything like their real 
beauty. 

The great fault generally is in the 
plants being allowed to grow very much 
too thickly. We often see in small 


gardens when the seeds have been sown | 


in little round clumps, each plant has 
been allowed to remain, no matter what 
number has come up, and the result has 
been when in flower they are scarcely 
recognisable as the variety they really 
represent. ; 


With just a little more time and atten- 


tion the result would be vastly differ- 
ent, and lovers of this beautiful race of 
flowers will be amply repaid by atten- 
tion to the few following hints :— 


Select some small corner in the gar- 
den, suitable for small seeds, and draw 
out a few shallow drills. When the 
seedlings are up and have made their 
first “rough leaves” transplant into the 
borders or beds where they are to 
flower. 

Well soak the acedunast before lifting, 
and plant with a trowel, thereby loosen- 
ing the soil, and giving the young plants 
a good chance to quickly establish them- 
selves. Plant’ thinly; with the majority 
of varieties, a foot apart each way is a 
good rule. Make each plant firm and 
water thoroughly, even if the ground is 
quite damp. Keep the hoe stirring oc- 
casionally among them, and as they grow 
and eventually come into flower they will 
amply repay for the labour that has 
been bestowed upon them.—Exchange. 


Try some of the above 


Unley Park Nursery, 


Mr; ‘H, 
nurseryman, 
Adelaide, 


lections of flower 


the well-known 
Unley Park 
offering 


Kemp, 
of Nursery, 


is now good col 
seeds 
These have all 


selected, and in every 


and vegetable 
for present sowing. 
been specially 
case will be found to be true 


Mr. 


prize-taker at 


to name. 
been a consistent 
the 


seeds 


Kemp has 


leading flower 


shows, snd his have. every- 


A 


nursery is the 


where given satisfactory results. 
special feature at the 
collection of roses, which is very fine, 
and has already secured for Mr. 
Kemp an interstate reputation. A\I- 
though early for planting, it is 
not too soon for customers, who de- 
light in the queen of flowers, to make 
their selections. As the coming ‘sea- 
son promises to be a favourable one 


for planting, orders should reach the 


Nursery early. In carnations there 
is a stock of several thousand fine 
plants ready for sending out. The 


Zonale Pelargoniums are just now a 
great floral feature and 
the latest novelties. 


include all 


Fair Visitor—‘ Oh, don’t trouble 


to see me to the door! ’’ Hostess 
—'‘ No trouble at’all, dear. It’s a 
pleasure.”’ 


ALSTON’S PATENT STEEL 
Windmills Fi 


STRONGEST 
S MPLEST 
' Most DURABLE 


Steel Tank Stands 
Patent Steel 
Water Troughs 


Largest Manufacturer 
in Australia 


Mecictne e Catalogue. 


JAMES ALSTON, | 


Queen’s Bridge, Melbourne. 


Sole Agemts for South Australia— 


H. C. RICHARDS 


6 and8, Blyth Street, Adolaide. 
flats Osierme Com wad. 
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Vegetable Garden 


Notes for May. 


Where Cabbages or Cauliflowers are 
attacked by the green caterpillars (Plu- 
tella cruciferarum) treatment should be 
applied at once, or the plants will be 
ruined. Tar water is‘ recommended as 
a cheap and effective remedy. Boil 
water, rain water for preference, or add 
a little soda. Then while it is boiling 
add tar,.a few drops at a time, keeping 
it stirred. It will dissolve slowly, and 
the water will not take up much. This 
can be applied with a water-can, but 
better with a spray pump. 


Early sown Patsnips, Carrots, and 
Turnips require to be thinned out to 
about 3 to 6 inches apart according to 
the sizes usually attained by the varie- 
ties planted. 


Make sowings of Cabbages, Cauliflow- 
ers, Broccoli, Lettuces, Onions, and 
Beets for future transplantings, and 
each fortnight make a small sowing of 
Radishes, Ctesses, and Spinach. 


Continue planting out Cabbages, Cauli- 
flowers, Broccoli, and Kohlrabbi at 
every opportunity. All of these require 
well enriched soil, and manute strong 
and fresh may be worked into the soil. 


Do You Wish to Appoint an Executor 
or Trustee ? If so, ihe 


EXECUTOR TRUSTEE 


AND AGENCY CO., OF S, A., LTD. 


(INCORPORATED). 


Whose extensive practical experience specially 

qualifies them to undertake these duties, can relieve 

you of obligations to private friends, and remove all 
risk of loss or mismanagement. 


CALL and talk the matter over with US. 


Amount at Credit of Estates, Trusts 
and Clients, £2,581,873. 


IRECTORS.—W. J. Magarey, J.P., (Chairman 


W- Herbert Phillips, Esq, L. A. Jessop, J.P 
H. C. E. Muecke, J.P., Richard Smith, J.P. 
E, W. Van Senden, Esq. 


SAFE DEPOSIT NOW OPEN 
OFFICES—22 GRENFELL STREET, ADELAIDE 
Manager, E, W, Williamson, A.LA.V. 


Asst. Manager, W. W. Carter. 


Old Asparagus beds, if not already 
cleaned of last year’s growths, should 
be cut free of them at once. 
cut down to the surface of the bed. 
The growth should then be lightly fork- 
ed, and a good dressing of stable man- 
ure, ashes, poultry droppings, super- 
phosphates, or other fertiliser should be 
spread over, and a moderate quantity of 


common salt sown over the surface and 
Young beds of Asparagus - 


forked in. 
may be planted any time during the 
next three months. 


Onions should be planted out after 
working the soil up finely. These suc- 
ceed best in free, open soil. 
are grown pretty large in the seed-beds, 
it will be advisable to cut the roots off 
cleanly to about a couple of inches long, 
and to cut the tops back to a certain 
extent. This practice does not seem to 
have any very injurious effects, and faci- 
litates the operation of dibbering in the 
plants. The young onions are set about 
six or eight inches apart in ordinary 
soils, but wider apart in rich ones. The 
rows need only be a foot wider. 


When inserting the roots of Onion 
plants, care should be taken to place 
them straight down into the hole, and 
the soil must be pressed firmly against 
them, but the base of the stem should 
not be buried, as the Onion forms and 
swells better when only half covered 
With soil. Ordinary wood ashes are 
useful in forming onion beds, having 


both mechanical and manurial effects. 


Peas and Broad Beans may be sown, 
but in wet spots, where the soil becomes 
somewhat stagnated, they will not thrive 
just now. Early sown Peas will re- 
quire staking and the soil loosening fre- 
quently between the .rows. The soil 
should be kept stirred as often as prac- 
ticable between growing crops. 


Where danger from frost is rare pota- 
toes may be planted, using small sets 
about the size of a hen’s egg. Uncut 
tubers are generally considered best, and 
seed potatoes should be procured from 
a different locality each year, if possible. 


These like good, rich, loose soils, and’ 
are benefited by potash manures, perhaps © 


in small gardens most readily supplied 
by wood ashes. The sets are usually 
planted four inches deep, and, of course, 
should be “started” to sprout before 
planting is done. 


' They are ' 


; evening and dust with dry air-slaked 


lf the plants | 


- Garlic, Tree Onions, ‘acid Shallots ea 
is Eagated now. pat 


em good et 


7 f t NS. a 
~ Mieep on planting beds of aie tnlegiess 


If slugs are troublesome, gO) out every — 


lime. A few ‘specks settling on a slug (4 
will kill it. This is the simplest plan, 
although it is ae to make. the BEG, look — 
untidy. ey beet 


ot NSE 
Tubers of jerusalem Actichntte may 
be planted: any time during the next | ‘4 
three months. This is a much. neglected ; 
vegetable, i ie 4 
- Earth up Celery, Sud plant out Salers q 
sowings. He eae thi a 


Early planted Celene is” now. Ruthie o 
grown, and should be earthed up to ‘ 
blanch. This is done by drawing ‘the | 
earth into the trench and~ banking it a 
around the plants until only the green — "a 
_tops are showing. Before ‘doing thiss 4 
“remove all dead or damaged leaves; see : 

. 
' 


that no grubs or worms are present, and | 
tie the stalks lightly together to prevent | 
soil from getting into the heart. If ~ 
‘there i 1s no trench a board on edge may 4 
be fixed on each side of the row cand % 
the space between filled with soil. A 4 
‘drain pipe slipped over each plant is — 
also effective, and some people use cy: 
linders of brown paper, but the soil it- 
jself imparts a sweeter and more nutty 
7 ars Ue gee hs NE 


The amount of eed re pant area ‘ 
of ground is approximately as -fol- § 
lows :—Cabbage and cauliflower, fen a ‘i 
seed bed of 8 square yards (say 12° feet 
x" '6' feet) , 1402.5 Veatrotieleioz for 50 a 
yards; onion, 1 oz. for 50 yards; parsnip, " 
1 oz. for 60 yards; spinach and turnip, 
1 oz. for 40. yards; dwarf peas, iG pint — 
. for 25 yards; ‘medium peas, 1 pint” for 
30 yds.; broad beans, 1 pint for 30 yds. ; cue 
lettuce, 1 oz. for bed of 16 square yards; a 
radish, 1 oz. for 6 square yards. Cab- 4 
_bage, cauliflower, and turnip should ap- 
pear above the soil in 6 to 10 days; spin , 
ach, 10 to 20 days; onions, 10 to 15 days; 
carrots, 12 to 20 days; parsnips, 14 to Aas 
days; beans, 7 to 14 days; peas, 7 to 21 


4 


‘days; lettuce, 6 i 10 days. _ Bs 


oy 


1 


An effectual nessa bt “protecting _ 
newly- -sown’ peas from birds, | mice and 


~ dust strewn over the drill after the peas” 
have been raked in. Any kind of saw ; 
dust will do, but pine is the best, and 
yellow deal the worst, . Mice will aoe at 4 


~~ absolutely bewildered by the hsaciust ad, 
\ hering to them. To prevent wireworms 
“er other insects harbouring in the saw- 
\ “dust a little lime or salt may. be mixed 
eset it ae br 
ay 

BY Birds: are seldom troublesome until 
_ the peas are coming through the ground, 
x and by that time the rows should be 
_ covered with fine wire-netting. ‘As soon 
as the peas are 6 in. high the birds won't 
2 peck ‘them. The wire guards ; are then 
_removed to the next succession of peas, 
“echich ‘should then be coming: through, 
z and ‘so on If a coil of wire-netting of 
the length required was ‘procured and 
cut into 6-ft. lengths, then each length 
cut longways through the centre, and 
~ bent by placing one length after the 
_ other over the row, a very handy g guard 
is “supplied, which will soon have paid 


oe 


for the cost and trouble. aa 


os 


“ 
’ 
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; Exhibiting Vegetables. 


{Gibiionsl) it is useless to ean a 

K _ great effort i in the production of fine ex- 

hibition vegetables and then to undo it 

all by a poor preparation when the cru- 

cial time arrives. There has been a 

© “marked improvement in many of the 

suburban and country shows in the past 

few years in the manner that vegetables 

- are staged for exhibition, but some 

™ _ shows: are lamentably deficient i in this 

» particular. Let us then begin to prepare 
fe sat least a week before the show. 


(Polatods=Wash the potatoes Brith a 
"sponge carefully, not to scratch | them 


ieee OD v . 


WHEN IT RAINS 


do you depend on 
a “shower proof” 
or do you wear a 
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: and enjoy the rain because 
s/ you're dry and confortable > 
j ade for rough and ready 
service, and so waterproof 
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even through the openings 
' between the buttons. The 
Reflex edge does it. 
SOLD AT ALL THE, 
LEADING STORES 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


A J tk Gs: Identified SOWER's- 


STON, U.S.A. Bate He 3 
| . Melbourne Syd ae 
-_Bisbane Pex Avcled mark Feo BRAND 


THE 
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with any grit that may be clinging to 
them. Use several lots of clean 
water. Having prepared a_ liberal 
amount by washing clean, proceed to 
select the exhibition specimens. Have 
an ideal and try to get your tubers as 
near as possible to your ideal, medium 
size, shallow eyes, clear skin and perfect 
freedom from bruises, scab, wormholes 
or other blemishes. Then every potato 
should be as nearly uniform with the 
rest as rigid selection can make them. 
The’ specimens having been selected, 
carefully wrap them in tissue paper and 
lay away in a dark cool cellar till the 
day of the show arrives. 


cold, 


Beets, Carrots, and Parsnips may be 
washed and selected the same way, per- 
fect form, uniformity and freedom from 
blemish being the ideal; as well as being 
as large as possible. 


Onions—The onions may be selected 
and rubbed carefully over by the bare 
hand to remove any rough, loose skin. 
The tops should be bent over and neatly 
tied with rafla or string. The ideal here 
is: size as large as possible, a smooth 
skin, well ripened and conformity to 
type. Handle the onions with -care, as 
they bruise readily. Common newspaper 
makes a fine wrapper for them, and each 
bulb should be wrapped separately. 


The foregoing having all been cleaned 
and selected some five days to a week 
before the show. we come now to the 
more frail kinds. 


Cauliflower may be cut a couple of 
days ahead and wrapped in wax paper, 
but first see that there are no slugs or 
worms in among the leaf stems. Trim 


off all the leaves except a few of the -~ 


youngest, which may be left till staging 
time, when they should be trimmed. off. 
A good cauliflower for exhibition meas- 
ures from six to eight inches in dia- 
meter, is round, convex, solid, and. as 
nearly pure white as possible. 


Leeks should be peeled, cleaned of all 
rough or dirty skin, then sponged with 
cold water and wrapped with wax paper 
till staged. ; 


Globe Artichokes may be cut and the 
stems put in water a day or two prior 
to the show, if necessary to protect them 
from the weather. 


Egg Fruit should be uniform in colour 
all around, large and good shape, and 
the several specimens shown should 
match as nearly as possible. Don’t show 
one large one and two or three small 
ones if you can avoid it. Egg plants 
may be gathered some days ahead if 
desired, as they keep well. 


\ ‘ 


; - 


h4l 


Brussels Sprouts should be round, 
solid and dark green. They will stand 
picking a little in advance, and should be 
soaked for an hour or two in clear cold 
water to clean them and fill them with 
moisture, then lay them out thinly in a 
flat and cover with paper. 

Celery should be full-hearted, brittle, 


crisp, and clear of rust or slug marks, as 
well as perfectly blanched. A good 
soaking in cold water and sponging will 
clean it and keep it fresh. Then after 
pulling off the coarsest outside leaves 
tie it with a piece of raffa and when 
staging trim off the roots. 


Tomatoes should be as nearly a per- 
fect ball as possible, bright and clear of 
colour, uncracked, firm, medium and 
uniform size, and showing a fresh green 
stalk attached. Pick not more than a 
day ahead, and wrap them separately in 
two or three thicknesses of tissue paper. 


Peas should be reasonably full, young, 
free from mildew and a good variety. 


Beans should be as large as possible 
so long as they are tender, crisp, and 
young. Every pod should be perfectly 
straight. 


Cucumbers for exhibition should be 
green, straight, uniform in thickness, 
round and fresh, carrying a good bloom. 


Lettuce should be large, fresh, and 
solid, having the outer leaves all in per- 
fect condition. 


Ser N RGA oT 


Asparagus. 


As Asparagus is usually left in the 
same position for a number of years 
it is well to bear this in mind when 
preparing the ground they are to oc- 
cupy. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the best method of 
doing so. The older plan in home 
gardens at all events was to dig deep 
trenches up to four feet deep, four 
to seven feet wide, as long as re- 


quired. This great trench was filled 
with the best possible material and 


the roots planted thickly, so that the 
preparation of an asparagus bed was 
with reason regarded as a somewhat 
costly laborious business. It must be 
admitted that many amateur gar- 
deners got splendid results for their 


trouble. The newer idea is, that as 


asparagus is a comparatively shallow 


rooting plant, this extreme depth of 
cultivation is perhaps wunneccessary 


_and that as the roots spread probably 


two feet all round the plant it is 


. at NER ae eRe eR an 
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better to decrease the depth of the ably has been more the fault of the Touching Bay Leaf, ‘mentioned apro- & 
preparc d root bed but increase the cook than of the gardener, for, natur- pos of turtle herbs, it should be poin: ed’ = 
distance between the plants. Many ally enough, the°latter will not waste out that the French word for this shrub, — 


commercial growers in the big Cali- 
asparagus districts prefer to 
a hard unbroken 
depth of about 18 inches the 
They plant in single rows 
not less than four feet apart and do 
their from the top. They 
and, there seems~to be~good 
for, at. “thateas crop is 
dependent. upon growth 
development of the previous 
year’s foliage and root growth, a 
free circulation of air and sunlight is 
imperative. For the amateur gar- 
dener however the question of space 
is important. Few like to devote 
more of it than is necessary to any 
permanent crop. If he-.can get’ good 
results by crowding his plants, as he 
undoubtedly very often does, it is 
natural that he will continue to do 


so. It appears to be largely a mat- 
ter of conditions. Whatever method 
is adopted the present is a good time 


to commence preparation. Take 
out the soil to whatever depth is de- 
cided on, use only the best of this 
in returning and make up the defici- 


ency with liberal amounts of manure. 
and any well decayed vegetable mat- 


ter with a few lbs of bone dust. lf 


you have any choice of soil, that 
which most nearly approaches a good 


sound gandy loam should be _pre- 
ferred, the it can be brought 
to this quality the better. 


————_-o—___—_ 
Herbs in the Kitchen. 


fornian 
leave subsoil at a 
below 
surface. 


feeding 
claim, 
reason one 
the proper 


and 


nearer 


(By Kennedy Herbert, in “The 


Garden.” 


I am induced by your interesting ar- 


ticle in “The Garden” on “—The Herb 
Border,” to send you a few lines in re- 
spect of the use of herbs in the kit- 


chen, especially in connection with vege- 
table cookery. It is a subject to which 
I have given much attention for some 
time past, a culinary 
herbarinm under my personal care in my 
garden. In 


and now I have 


my various works upon 
endeavoured to show 
judicious selections from the 
flavours of soups and stews 
pleasantly diversified, and the 
characteristics of vegetables 
fully developed. As you say, of 
unfortunately, the herb border has 
attention that was for- 
bestowed upon it, and many varie- 
ties of herbs have in consequence slipped 
general cultivation, This prob- 


cookery I have 
how, by 
herb beds, 
can be 
certain 
more 
late, 
not received the 


merly 


out of 


time and space upon the rearing of 


plants which are never asked for. Hence _ 


it is that we now see but rarely Chives, 
Chervil, Purslain, Summer 
Tarragon, Burnet, Rosemary, and Sweet 
Basil in English gardens. 


Continuing the custom handed down 
from olden time, our cooks still use 
mint with lamb, green peas, and new 
potatoes; Thyme and marjoram in the 
stuffing they make for veal and hares; 
sage with ducks, geese, and pork; and 
fennel with mackerel. Specialists, too, 
in the preparation of turtle soup.recog- 
nise the value of Sweet Basil in their 
flavouring, the true assaisonnement a la 
tortue being made of that herb, with 
Marjoram, Thyme, and Bay Leaf. But 
in few kitchens is Summer Savoury 
(Sarriette) used- with Broad Beans; 
Basil in cooking Tomatoes ; Rosemary-in 
seasoning poultry, particularly for the 
poullet a la casserole; Purslain (Pour- 
pier) as a garnish in vegetable soups; 
Chervil (Cerfeuil) in salads and © fish 
sauces, or Ravigote—a blend of Burnet, 
Chives, Tarragon and Parsley—for a 
like purpose. Then do we often get a 
true sauce verte with salmon, trout, &c., 
for which Chervil, Chives, Tarragon, 


and Cress have been selected; or Green - 


Butter similiarly seasoned. 


Chives (Cibotle) ought to be grown 
in every kitchen garden, for they supply 
a delicate flavour of Onion in ome- 
lettes, salads, &c., without after-effects, 
which many consider regretable. Cher- 
vil makes an effective trimming for cold 
dishes, but owing to its delicacy does not 
retain its freshness as well as Parsley. 
Purslain, because of the nutty crispness 
of its leaf, is welcome in soups; it also 


can be cooked like Spinach, and is nice. 


in that form with poached eggs. 


It is amusing to see in the lists of 
herbs given in English handbooks on 
gardening and seedsmen’s catalogues the 
word Sorrel, 
place for its entry is among vegetables; 
I mean to say that it has just as much 
right as Spinach for a place in that clas- 
sification. Cooked in the same manner 
as Spinach, it makes an excellent ac- 
companiment for-veal and pork. It may 
be blended with Spinach in half or one- 
third proportion, and served as an entre- 
met garnished with fleurons of ‘puff 
pastry, while in association with eggs 
cooked in various ways it is delicious, 
being constantly in request at restau- 
rants in France and Belgium in that 
form, 


Savoury,’ 


_ Experiments conducted at the 


for assuredly the proper 


_ STEEL, BUCKSCRAPER AND SIL7 


Laurier, is often mis-translated faeroe 
by which the reader, may be~ led to. 
think that the ornamental garden shrub’ 
is indicated. This is a grave mistake. 


The Laurel of cookery comes from the > a 


Bay tree (Laurus. nobilis), the leaves of 
which are harmless, possessing an aro- 
matic scent not unlike Cinnamon. The 
garden Laurel, on the other hand (Cer- 
asus Lauro-cerasus) is a Cherry con- 


taining prussic acid, and not to be used 


in the kitchen at afl for fear of acci- 
dents. The French word Pimprenelle - 
—the name by which a favourite herb in * 
salads is known abroad—has been mis- 
taken by some writers for the English 
Pimpernel. This is another dangerous 
error, for the latter “plant is poisonous. 
The correct translation is Burnet, © 
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Lime-Sulphur v. Bordeauc:. 
Mixture for Spraying | 


rd 


New ; 
York Agricultural Experimental Station 


+ 
at 


last year seem to show that lime-sulphur § 


cannot be recommended as a spray for - 
the potato disease. 
six applications of Bordeaux mixture 
increased the yield of marketable tu- 
bers at the rate of 111.5 bushels per 
acre. 
the plants, though it did not appear to 
burn the foliage. On the other hand, 
the Bordeaux mixture prolonged 
life of the plants about two weeks. 
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the — 


On the other hand, — 
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Price Lagt. giana 


Notes for May. 
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Though the past summer has not 

_ been particularly hot it has been a 
trying one for fruit trees which are 
not under irrigation, because they 
started the season with smaller re- 
serves of moisture in the soil than 
is usually the case. In suburban 
gardens also many trees which in 
normal seasons are. very heavily 


- watered throughout the summer have 
had their supplies curtailed during 


the last few months. 
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The showers we have had lately 
have been of little service, so every 
preparation must be made for mak- 
ing the most when it does 
come. Keep the surface of the fruit 
garden rough and open so that every 
drop may get into the ground and 
not be allowed to run to waste as is 
often the case with the first rains. It 
is especially important to have land 
which is to be planted this season in 
eood condition to benefit by the rain, 
which we all hope will not be long 
delayed. It should be ploughed 
deeply and left in the rough except 


in such positions where there is a 
danger of soil washing away under 
heavy rain. Such positions are how- 


ever exceptional. 


of rain 


The season for winter pruning of 
deciduous may be said to commence 
this month, though there is usually a 
fair amount of foliage still on the 
trees. In most cases it has fulfilled 
its functions and no harm will be 
done by making a beginning. There 
is little apparently to be gained by 
rushing the work and as a touch of 
frost followed by a high wind will 


practically strip the trees and make_ 


the work much easier it may well be 
left till then. Almonds may be _ be- 
eun first followed by apricots and 
peaches, except those known to drop 
their fruit buds, which should be left 
till later. Except when grown com- 
mercially almonds are comparatively 
rarely pruned. Many of the trees in 
suburban gardens are almost beyond 
pruning, but with young trees it is 
possible and profitable to keep them 
low and force the growth of fruiting 
wood each season. 


When pruning, wood if required for 
erafting may be selected and merely 
heeled in till wanted. It should of 
course be chosen from healthy well- 
erown trees which are proved .good 
croppers. The safe plan is to burn 
all prunings as soon-as_ possible, 
though few people do it in small gar- 
dens as this waste wood when dried 
is useful for kindling and for small 
stakes, etc., but there is certainly a 
danger of insect and fungus life to 
be carried over and again distriputed 
in spring. A little apparently saved 
may mean considerable annoyance 
later on. Where citrus trees are to 
be planted this autumn they should 
be got in without any delay or left 


545 
till spring. Where the ground has 
been well prepared the former is the 
better course, but thorough prepara 
tion even if it means waiting till Sep- 


tember is planting in 


Do not plant 


preferable to 
badly worked ground. 
too deeply and plant carefully. It is 
certainly wise to have as little delay 
as possible between the nursery bed 
and the orchard. 


June is probably the most popular 
month for fruit 
trees, but there is no particular reason 
for waiting till then. The state of 
the land to be planted rather than 
the calender is the better guide. Be- 
fore planting the area should be thor- 


planting deciduous 


oughly cleared, well fenced and well 
worked. Lay out the orchard 
properly, give the trees plenty of 
room so that there will be a sufficient 
area from which they will draw mois- 
ture to keep them in good growing 
conditions during dry years. Ascer- 
tain the varieties of fruit which find 
most favour on the markets, then 
select such kinds as will thrive best 
in your soil, situation and climate. 
Plant the trees with some brains and 
there should not be much disappoint- 
ment ahead though there will be a 
good deal of work. 


The present is a. good time to see 
to any repairs which may be neces- 
sary, fences, gates, etc, clean out 
drains, gutters, etc. If the land or 
any portion of it is sour do not for- 
get that lime is the best corrective. 
If any trees are lagging behind the 
others they will be benefitted by any 
stable manure which is available. 
All scrapings from drains, gutters, 
dams’ etc., should be scattered over 
the orchard and any rotted vegetable 
matter of whatever description. 


Wherever it is necessary to en- 
close an orchard with wirenetting, it 
is best to use a good wide netting, 
with small mesh at the bottom, as it 
is wonderful through what a small 
mesh.a young rabbit will get, as well 
as how high a fence he will-scale. 
Therefore, if the orchardist wishes to 
preserve his trees from the attacks of 


these pests, he must see that the 
orchard is securely fenced before 
planting. 

The present is the time when 


manuring the orchard, except in the 
pase of quick acting artificial fer- 
tilizers should be undertaken, but it 
is far ‘more important, ‘unless fhe 
need for feeding be very apparent, 
that the soil be placed in a perfect 
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physical condition by draining sub- 
soiling and thorough ‘cultivation, so 
that the tree roots may derive the 


greatest possible benefit from the soil 
itself. Then when that is’ done, the 
grower may turn to soil additions as 
a further, means of 


yield, 


increasing his 


There are _ several 
which the soil may be enriched for 
orchard trees; humus may be added 
in the form of animal manures, green 
manures, plant or animal refuse; the 
trees may be stimulated by a chemi- 
cal plant food; or the food in the soil 
may be released by the application 
of lime in one of its many forms. 
Whatever method is selected, it is 
wise to adopt a regular system of 
rotation, so that the soil may be as- 
sisted and enriched in a_ different 
manner each year, and so that it may 
not be over-stocked with any one 
particular form of tree food 


methods by 


Orchards will benefit if an attack 
is now made upon the codlin moth. 
All hiding places, nooks and crannies, 
wherever the larve have hidden, 
should be thoroughly searched and 
cleaned out. The orchardist has far 
more time now to do this work than 
he will have in the springtime. It is 
now a favorable time to spray the 
trees where such pests as Bryobia 
mite, wooly aphis, scale insects, and 
peach aphis have been or are preva- 
lent. Any of the recognised sprays 
are suitable, these being red oil, crude 
petroleum, kerosene emulsion,, or 
lime-sulphur wash. The latter wash 
is again becoming popular, partly 
owing to its effectiveness, and also 
to its possessing certain properties as 
a fungicide. 
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The Loquat. 


This useful fruit should be more 


generally cultivated in this part of 
the world, as it has much to recom- 
mend it. In the first place the trees 
as a rule are very prolific, and when 
grown under fairly fayorable condi- 
tions, seldom fail in bearing heavy 
crops. These conditions are in local- 
ities that are not subject to heavy 
frosts; though the trees will not be 
seriously affected by light ones. 
Trees will thrive in any fairly good 
soil, of moderate depth, but flourish 
best in a deep sandy loam. A good 
depth of well-broken soil and effec- 
tive drainage are essential, and these 
conditions should always be secured. 
Autumn planting is the best, but un- 
less the summer growth has hard- 
ened, it is better to wait till early 
spring. If planted in orchard fashion 
the trees should stand about 24 feet 
apart, to allow ample space for de- 
velopment. Being an _ ever-green 
with handsome foliage, that contrasts 
well with other trees and shrubs, the 
loquat may also be planted for orna- 
mental purposes in shrubberies. The 
trees also make very good break- 
winds for orchards and gardens, when 
as.a matter of course they should be 
planted thickly, say from ten to 
twelve feet apart. Pruning should 
be carefully attended to during the 
early years of growth, so as to obtain 
compact well-formed trees. 
wards but little is required in the way 
of pruning. The fruit can be utilised 
in various ways, and where generally 
known is popular. When eaten ripe 
it is refreshing and grateful to the 
palate. Early Oval, Herd’s Math- 
moth, Chatsworth Victory and Enor- 
mity are good sorts. 
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Some Good Plums. 


The chief recommendation of the 
Cherry Plum is its early ripening and 
the beauty of its bloom. Clyman, 
which ripens about the same time is 
a dark skinned fruit of medium 
quality, a good market variety. An- 
gelina Burdett is early, dark, and of 
good quality. Early New Orleans 
is not quite so large, of rather better 
quality, not usually so heavy a bearer 
as the former. Rivers’ Early Pro- 
lific, not a large plum but handsome. 
and a good all round fruit. © Wash- 


of the very best for dessert and pre-_ 


'Prune d’ Agen and Robe de Sergeant © 


After-_ 


effect of frost. 


My 19}4 Mind f 
MERE Gia se 
ington is later, a large yellow plum. 
Greengage if of the true type isone 


serving. Jefferson is a very large Ks 
handsome fruit- of the very best quali-- ce 
ty. Grand Duke, one of the best of | 
the later dark plums. | Monarch is) 
one of the latest to ripen and one of - ay 
the very best. Japanese. Plums—In 
Wickson, Burbank, Climax, Combin- 
ation Kelsey’s and October ‘Pileple. 
you have about the pick of this splen- 


did class. Satsuma, - sometimes’ 
called the Blood Plum, is an exceed- 


ingly good fruit. It is dark red and 
carries the colour right down to the 
stone, keeps well after ripening Zhiab ea 
makes a fine “preserve. For drying — 


aay b 


are standard Prunes. The former is 
said to be the better for cooler dis- 
tricts, the latter for the hot districts. 
Splendour which is very large, Sugar 
and Fellemberg also make excellent 
prunes. 


Orchard Cover Crops. 


A cover crop, according to Bailey, 
is one which is used for the particu- 
lar purpose of securing its mulching 
and physical effect upon the land in 
the intervals between the regular. 
crops in the normal seasons of tillage. 


_A sowed crop in the orchard may be 


valuable in two ways: by- affording aa 
cover to the land and by improving ; 
the soil when it is ploughed in. “Asa 
cover, it may keep down weeds, and 
protect the land from the injurious : 
As a green manure 
it may add fibre to the soil, and thus | 0 
augment its power of holding fertility 
and moisture, and it may add directly 

to the fertility of the land. This late 


_crop catches and holds the leaching 


nitrates which the tree roots utilise — 
earlier in the season. Taken as a ; 
whole, the crop may be said to im-_ 
prove the soil in eight ways:—It 
directly improves the physical condi- : 
tion of the land; prevents hard soils ae 
from cementing ‘or puddling; holds 
the rains until they have time to soak 
into the land; dries out the soil in 
spring, making early tillage possible; Ny 
sometimes serves as a protection oe 
from frost; it improves the chemical — 
conditions of the soil; catches and 
holds some of the leaching nitrates; 
adds humus; renders plant foods 
available; appropriates nitrogen if it _ 
is leguminous. Jy 


> 


| couraged to bring forth its 


all-round excellence of 
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Design or aE O ut " of a Commercial 
Apple Orchard. 


By R. G. 


— Importance of Systematic 
Tay.Out. — 


Having decided upon the class of 
fruit he intends to grow, and after 
obtaining his land, the orchardist 
is confronted with the problem of 
making the best use of it. The 
‘choice of design or ‘ lay-out’’ is 
one of the most important. factors 
in solving that problem. It can- 
not be too strongly insisted that 
this is by no means a matter for 
individual taste or fancy. 


Upon it very largely depends the 
economical use of the land by the 
trees and the economical cultiva- 


_ tion and working of the orchard. 


It is fundamental, and is the one 
factor which, once adopted, can 
never be altered. If we plant 
wrong varieties we can later on 
work them ower to better kinds - 


if our methods of pruning or culti- 


vation are faulty we may mend 
our ways afterwards ; but once the 
trees are established in place we 
must, for good or ill, adhere to 
the system adopted. This may 
mean far more than the difference 
between profit and floss. 


Much of what follows is applic- 
able to all or many ofthe various 
systems of lay-out, and each grow- 
er should carefully consider the 
subject from his own point of view 


_and conditions before he plants. 


It is proposed to describe in out- 
fine the methods adopted by the 
writer in the desien of commercial 
apple orchards of to acres or larg- 
er area. The arrangement of the 
trees in various patterns through- 
out the orchards is almost as old 
as the hills, but as far as the wri- 
ter is aware, some of the methods 
he describes are novel. 


_ Analysis of the Principal 
Systems. — 


A commercial orchardist will 
aim at obtaining the highest aver- 
age returns from the lowest aver- 
age expenditure. Rather than pro- 
duce a few specially fancy speci- 
mens he will desire to raise the 
his crops. 
In order to do this, each root and 
branch of each tree should be en- 
best. 
Where one branch or twig is seen to 


.crowd or interfere with its neigh- 


bour the pruner will unhesitating- 


ly cut it back; but the same man 


will be found +3 so arrange his 


orchard trees that some ah their 
Fonts ate almost sure to crowd 


Idgell, Bathurst. 


out some of the other roots, and 
because this takes place under- 
ground and out of sight, it does 


not trouble the orchardist’s mind, 
though his pocket has to suffer. 


As the young tree grows to ma- 
turity its roots will radiate im all 
- directions, and the ground it feeds 
and lives upon will approximate to 
the figure of a circle, with the 
stem of the tree at its centre. It 
is not claimed that every root of 
every tree is equal, so that each 


occupies a perfect circle of the 
same size; but this is the average, 
especially where the orchard 


growth is healthy and where the 
trees are pruned and cultivated 
with a view to equality and sym- 
metry. As the average tree will 
naturally occupy a circle of land, 
the planter should so arrange that 
each tree is provided with its cir- 
cle of the requisite area, and that 
there shall be as little as possible 
of ““waste”’ land in between the 
circles. The author does not claim 
that all the land between the cir- 
cles is absolutely wasted: he real- 
ises that some fortunate root may 
push out into a ‘“ waste ’’ corner, 
and so make full use of it : but the 
averave root will not do this, and 
it is absurd for the planter to 
provide fantastic shapes of land 
for his trees tno grow into just be- 
cause hy lucky chance some! of 


TRY 
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And 


them may be filled. In all exam- 
inations of systematic planting the 


natural requirements of the tree 
should be borne in mind, even 
though special conditions may be 
paramount. 

Before deciding on the spacing of 


the trees, local and all other con- 


ditions should always be well 
studied, but these hardly fall 
within the scope of the present 
article. For the sake of’ illustra- 


tion it will be advantageous to as- 
sume some definite width of spac- 
ine, and the distance of 24 feet 
(which is suitable for most Bath- 
urst conditions) has been adopted 
in this article. 

On the assumption that our es- 
timate of the tree’s natural growth 
is correct, each tree at maturity 


will utilise a circle of ground 24 
feet in diameter. If we provide 
less, the roots of adjacent trees 
will crowd each other; if more, 
some of the land will be wasted, 
and there will be fewer trees to 
earn the planter’s income, while 
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cost of working the ‘‘ waste ”’ land 
will have to be met year after 
year. ~ : 

Clearly, then, the design which 
allows of the arrangement of the 
greatest number of circles of ade- 
quate. area per acre will (other 
considerations being equal) be the 
most profitable. 


a Types of Lay-Out. — 


Only the five following systems 
of lay-out are considered here :— 


No. t.—‘' The Square System.”’ 


No. 2.—‘ Alternating Squares.” 
No. 3.—‘' The Quincunx.’’ 

No. 4.—‘‘ The Row System.” 
No. 5.—‘‘ Equilateral Triangles,” 


or ‘‘ The Hexagonal System.”’ 


The Sguare Y,ay-out consists. in 
planting the trees at the intersec- 
tions of equi-distant straicht lines 
crossing each other at right 
angles. .In other words, each of 
four adjacent trees will stand at 
one of the four corners of a 
square. 


‘‘ Alternating Squares.’’ — This 
system is a modification of No. 1, 
inasmuch as the trees in one row. 
are not planted opposite those of 
the adjacent rows, but midway be- 
tween them. This really results in 
vlanting in a series of triangles, 
but the triangles are not well pro- 
portioned. 


The Quincunx jis like No. I, ex- 
cept that a centre tree is” placed in 
the middle of each square. It is 
recommended only where the main 
orchard trees are likely to grow to 
great size and require very wide 
snacing. Under these conditions 
the centre space may profitably be 
filled by auick maturing varieties 
(such as peaches), which will have 


paid for themselves before the 
main trees demand their re- 
moval. 


But planters should not fall into 
the error of thinkine that because 


there is only one filler in the cen- 


tre of four standards, the propor- 
tion is only one to four. The num- 
ber of fillers and of standards is 
eanal, and the real spacing is 
halved with manv of the disadvan- 
tawes of close planting. Only un- 
der exceptional conditions is Quin- 
cunx planting advisable. 


The Row System consists in 
planting the trees in rows as grape 
vines are usually set, and for 
manv reasons is only recommend- 
ed where the trees are to be trel- 
lised like orane vines or areto act 
as windbreak. 

The Triangular System disposes 
of the tree in equilateral triangles, 


and they also fall into truly 
straight lines, as in other systems. 
The method is recommended as be- 
ing theoretically the most  cor- 
rect, both as regards equal dispo- 
sition over the land, with least 
waste, and also for economical and 
convenient working and cultivation 
of the orchard. It’should always 
be chosen unless some very strong 
local conditions forbid. 


— Comparison of Systems. — 


The only two systems of lay-out ~ 


which need comparison here are 
“The Square,’’ because it is so well 
known, and ‘‘ The Triangular,” be- 
cause of its many merits. 


Having decided that his trees 
will require a spacing of 24 feet 
apart, the planter will find that if 
he- sets them ‘in squares only 
seventy-five and a half can be 
planted per acre; but if in equila- 
teral triangles, he gets nearly 
twelve more trees, or 15% per cent. 
more per acre. ‘This is illustrated 
by Diagram No. 1, which also 
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758 lrees per acre. , 
All trees Spaced 24 eer sport. 


shows a block of trees planted on 


the system of  ‘ Alternating 
Squares.’’ In this diagram the 


‘““waste’’? land is shown jin black, 
and inspection will prove that there 
is very much more ‘“ waste ’’ with 
the lay-out in squares and alter- 
nating squares than in equilateral 
triangles. It is the saving of this 
waste which gives the triangular 
lay-out so many more trees in the 
area of orchard. 


When planted on the ‘ square,”’ 
each tree is allotted a square of 
land 576 square feet in area, al- 
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though it should only naturally 
fill a circle-of 452% square feet. 
It requires little more than three-_ 
quarters of the space we ‘have 
given it. ~. 
li, however, we dispose of our 
trees on the “‘ triangular ” lay-out, 


each receives a block’ of land in - 


the form of a regular hexagon, 
which so closely approximates to 
the form of a circle that there is 
very little ‘‘ waste,” and what 
there is can be filled by the tree’s 
roots with very little crowding. 


Nite appears to have taught 
+} something of the advan- 
the hexagon over the 


Sq “he honey cells of * the 
bee are always hexagonal, 
and yre, in form. 

Instes: vanting our trees 24 
feet apa tay decide to set 
a given nui! y the acre of or- 
chard land. /pose we decide 
to plant abo eventy-five “trees 
per acre (see, Diagran: (No: 2), then 
if set ‘‘ square ”’ pacing will 
be as before, but ii «. adopt the 
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7.58 /rees per acre. 


* triangle ” we can give each tree 
an extra distance of almost ex- 


actly 2 feet greater spacing; it 
will live on a circle of 26 feet 
diameter, or 530% square feet 


atea, instead of one of 24 feet dia- 
meter, and only 452% square feet. 


The writer does not claim that — 
an acre of land can be lincreased in — 
area if triangles are drawn over 
it, nor reduced if marked out in 
squares. But if the ‘trees are 
planted in triangles their roots 
will be more evenly ‘distributed 


than if set in squares, and the — 
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‘ whole of the land can be made use 


of by the former method with 
very much less poking about of the 
roots to fill odd corners than if 
the latter a had been chosen. 


And many | of the advantages 
which the trees derive from the 
‘ triangular design are also felt by 
the men and teams which have to 
work the orchard. ‘The triangles 
‘are formed by the intersections of 
three sets of straight lines, so that 
there are three main lines of road- 
way. But if the square method 
had been adopted, these main 
‘lanes ’’ would be reduced to sets 
of two instead of three. True, 
they are slightly- narrower where 
‘the planting is triangular, but in 
driving through the orchard no 
two trees are “passed at the same 
time: that on the right-hand will 
have been left behind before the 
vehicle comes abreast of the tree 
on the left, so that the man can 


watch both and rar ee: 
But probably traffic — 


greatly facilitated by. ee ease, of 
turning in the triangular orchard 
-than by any other element of its 
desion. An inspection of Diagram 
-2 will show how closely the hexa- 


more 
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the various sys- 
fis only the sets 
widest passages 


When comparing 
tems of lay-out, it 
of main lanes, or 
between the trees, in each design 
which should be considered ; ait tis 
to these that the traffic will event- 
ually be confined, although the 
beautifully radiating, but narrow- 
er, lanes which are found in each 
system may be made use of while 
the trees are small, 


In the square lay-out there are 
only two sets of main lanes cross- 
ing each other at right angles, but 
if the triangular design has been 
adopted, the number of these wide 
passages will have been increased 
by 50 per cent., so that the or- 
chard traflic can almost always 
find a convenient short-cut in the 
direction it wishes to take, and 
this alone saves much knocking 
about of the trees, because there 
is less turning, and what there is 
is through an easier angle. 


Apple orchards are usually estab- 
lished on undulating sites. It ~ is 
very important that the furrows 
of cultivation shall be taken in 
nearly level contours rather than 
up and down the slopes. If the 
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gon fits round a circle; the path 
of a turning vehicle or ‘plough is 
approximately circular, so that 


it is easily kept with the hexagon- 
al space provided. 


When turning 
from one lane to another in the 
square orchard the turn must be 
through an angle of 90 degrees; but 
‘in the triangular. orchard this 
angle is only one of 60 degrees. 
~The latter orchard, with its 
eighty.seven trees per acre, ap- 
“pears to escape from damage at 
least as well as those planted 
- with only seventy-five trees on the 
msquate,”. . > 
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be found that storm water will be 
encouraged to soak in and pro- 
mote the welfare of the trees ; 
but if the plough has been taken 
up and down the slopes, each open 
furrow will form a miniature 
creek, and the best of the plant- 
food and surface soil will be scour- 
ed away, whereas the same furrow, 
if level, instead of steeply sloping, 
will form a trap to hold the water 
and catch the particles of plant- 
food with which it is charged. 
Now, all ordinary hills- and the 
ends of ridges approximate to the 


will — 
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circular form. Diagram No. 2 
shows how very much better the 
lines of triangular planting fit 
round a circle (and consequently 


round a circular hill or poimt ol 
ridge) than do the lines laid out 
on the square system. In practice 
the ploughman finds it easy to fol- 


ow almost level lines, and when a 


change in the slope of the ground 


is reached he has only to turn 
through an easy angle of 60 de- 
grees in order to follow it ; but if 


the orchard had been planted on 
the square the angle of turn would 
be much more severe, and _ the 
new direction of furrow would not 


be level, but sloping as to en- 
courage scour. 
At those seasons of the year 


when thunderstorms are expected 
‘up-and-down ” ploughing is dan- 
gerous, but at other times cross 
cultivation can be followed with 
advantace. Either the square or 
the triancular lay-out permits of 
this work being done, but the 
balance is in favour of the triangle, 
because of the greatly reduced 
amount of expensive hand-work in 
keeping the orchard free of weeds. 

From every point of view, both 
in practice as in theory, the trian- 
gular design is superior to the 
square: it is better for the trees 
and better for the men who work 


them, while its appearanee is so 
pleasing that it has only to be 
seen to be appreciated. The wri- 


ter recommends that it be adopted 
in all but very exceptional cases. 


— The Planting; Wire. — 

No matter what the type of de- 
* be, many measurements 
must be made in order that it be 
correctly laid down on the orchard 
ground. For this work there is 
nothing so handy as a_ planting- 
wire, ‘and the small cost of making 
one will be more than repaid, even 
if only a very few acres have to be 
planted. It is made of No. to 
galvanized steel fencing wire, with 
an iron ring at each end, and 
soldered ‘‘buttons’’ to mark the 
graduations. These buttons are 
easily made by twisting a few 
coils of fine wire round the main 
wite wherever a graduation mark 
is required, and soldering it in ex- 
act nosition. Before any gradua- 
tion is attempted the plain -wire 
should be verv tightly stretched 


over even ground, so that the 
measurements along it can be 
easily and accurately made. It wi” 
he found convenient to make the 
little coils which form the —but- 
tons, and slip them on to the 


main wite before its end rings are 
fastened on. 

The length of the planting wire 
should be as great as can be con- 
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veniently used over the uneven 
orchard land*which is to be plant- 
ed. The longer (with reasonable 
limits) the wire is made, the less 
will be the work of setting out the 
positions of the trees, and the 
greater the -ccuracy attainea. The 
length of wire found most useful 
in laying out large orchards whose 
‘land is fairly even has been about 
120 yards, but for general pur- 
poses 80 yards will be found suffi- 
cient. . If the land is very uneven 
the length may with advantage be 
still further reduced, but it should 
_ be Kept as long as possible. 


The details of the planting wire 


will be made clear by an examina- 
tion of Diagram No. 3, which 
shows a wire graduated for plant- 
ing the trees with a spacing of 


to mark the tree’s position is both 


confusing to the men and very 
wasteful of their time. The much 
better way is to plant the tree © 


just beside the button of ,the wire, 
while the wire is still in position 
marking its exact place. If a 
planter once tries this method he 
will never bother with pegs and 
planting-boards again. There is no 
difficulty in digging the hole for 
the tree while the planting wire is 
in place; the button shows the ex- 
act position even after the soil has 
been removed in digging the hole, 
and it also indicates the original 
level of the ground, so that the 
man planting will know how deep 
to set the tree’s, roots, 
quite sure that when the /hole is 
filled in the young tree will be 
found to be at the proper level. 


24 feet. About two or three teet After all the trees along the 
from the end-ring the first button planting wire have been set, that 
Lulton of fine wire Stout tron ringl 
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is soldered, then comes a distance 
of exactly 12 feet (half the dis- 
tance of the selected width of spac- 
ing) to the next button, and then 
regular spaces of 24 feet each, un- 
til the other end of the wire is 
approached, when the distance to 
the last button is 12 feet and a 
short length to the last end-ring. 


— The use of the Planting Wire, 
and Method of setting out the Or- 
chard by means of Base-lines. 


Instead of pegging out on the 
ground the position of each tree, 
it is recommended, that the orchard 
be marked out from end to end 
with a system of base lines. ‘These 
should be parallel to each other, 
and spaced at such a_ distance 
apart that the two end buttons 
of the planting wire shall just 
reach from base-line to base-line 
when the wire is tightly stretched 
axross between them at the angle 
required by. the system of lay-out 
adopted.. This angle will be one 
of 60 degrees if the planting is to 
be in equilateral triangles, and it 
will be a right-angle if the square 
system has been chosen... In either 
case the planting wire and the 
base-lines will be of equal value ‘in 
accurately locating the positions of 
the trees. Each button on the 
planting wire (except the two end 
buttons, which are kept on the 
base-lines) will mark the position 
for a tree, and if desired a peg 
may be driven there, but the au- 
thor believes that the use of a peg 


is to say, after a tree is planted 
just beside each button, then the 
wire is lifted at each end and 
then carried up to the next set of 
marks on the two _ base-lines, 
where it is staked down and tight- 
ly stretched, and another cross 
row of trees is planted as before. 


— The Baselines. 


The whole accuracy of the work | 


depends on accurate setting out of 
the base lines. If the orchard were 
in the form of a long narrow strip 
of land, say only 100 yards wide, 
then a base-line should be careful- 
ly laid down parallel to one of the 
long fences, and near jit, a second 
base-line parallel to the first is 
then laid down at the other side 
of the orchard, and as the plant- 
ing wire is stretched from each 
pair of pegs on the two base-lines, 
the whole orchard will have been 


covered, and all the planting com-. 


pleted. 


But usually the orchard is too 
wide to permit of a planting wire 
of convenient length being stretch- 
ed from side to side, and in this 
case three or more base-lines will 


be required, and the orchard land 


will be covered by planting in suc- 
cessive long blocks, as wide as the 
planting wire will span. 


— Setting out the Base-Lines. 


Unless special precautions are 
taken to prevent lit, some 


curacy is likely to be found in mea- 


- ground. 


and be 
_ planting 


side of the orchard 


and drive one nail there, pull the 


inac- | 


surements taken cover” “uneven BP 
The simplest way for an)» 
untrained person to reduce these 
inaccuracies to within negligt Era 
limits is to begin his measure+ A 
ments near the centre of his or- per 
chard. The lengths of the mea- 3 = 
sured lines are thus reduced, and=\ 74 
the amount of error is also_ at a 
creased ; besides this, there is good 
chance of such errors as may creep. 

in tending to counterbalance tach, 
other, and so disappear. - 


After having decided on. ae oy ie 


rection in which his lines of | ‘trees a 


shall run, the planter will “proceed 
to set out his base-lines in accord- — 
ance therewith. Presuming that the 
is to be done in equila- f 
terall triangles, the method adopt-. > 

ed by the writer is as _ follows 
(see Diagram No. 4):—Let AB 
represent the fence of the longest 
and let it be | 
understood that the longitudinal 
lines of trees are to be~ parallel 
with this fence, then the planter ° 
will stake out a line CDE, which © 
must be quite straight and paral- 
lel with the fence. It will be used 
as a base-line, and should be lo- - 
cated at such a distance from the 
fence that the nearest trees (which 
will be distant from it 12 feet 
along the planting wire) shall have — 
the desired amount of clearance. 


a: 


A stake should now be set up 
approximately at the point F, 
nearly in the centre of the orchard. 
The transverse base-line DFG will 


have to be marked out at an angle 


of 60 degrees with the line CDF, 
and its approximate direction is 
best found as follows :—Take a 
piece of binder twine or ‘other cord © 
about 50 vards long, tie the two 
ends together, and pass a large: 
wire nail throupit the knot, S00} 
that it shall be firmly fixed; two 
other wire nails-are then knotted: 
into the twine so that there shall \ 
be exactly the same distance yee 
tween all three. Now select © 
point D exactly in the line CDE, “a 


cord ticht between that nail. and 


the next to it, and drive it im ex-_ 

actly on the line; now take the — id 
third nail and, pulling the cord 
ticht between it and each of its 


two mates, mark the exact spot. 
This should give an equilateral trey 
angle and mark the proper direc- — 
tion for the transverse base-line — 
DFG. But it is probable that two 
or three trials will be required be — 
fore the line is found to pass with- 
in, Say, a few yards of F; when it © 
does so, the point D can be finally _ 
fixed, although F is still to be de- 
finitely located. The exact posi- 
tion of F fis found by stretching 
the planting wire from D in eas, 


its full length to H (exactly on line 
CDE), the distances between D—H, 
D+F, and H—F should be made 
exactly equal, we shall then know 
“that, the position F tis correct, and 

the transverse base-line can be pro- 
' dittced to the far side of the or- 
_ chard.» The distances F—G, F—J, 

-  H—J, and G—J should all be mea- 
sured and found exactly equal to 

‘ a The JFK can now be 
Sta, out ctly straight, and, 
beginning BP tne point Eo must 
be marked out from end to end 
' im spaces of exactly 24 feet; this 


_ wire that has been used for all 


w 
A 
ey a ee aa 
me es yi . a 
A x ‘+ de 


is done with the same planting. 
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=f “direction of F, and then measuring other measurements. The base-line 


CDE will be pegged as will all 
other base-lines, into 24-feet spaces, 
the measurements being. started 
where the transverse base-line 
crosses the others. 

In staking out a straight line, 
a plummet with a fine hard string 
should he used. If it is held 
steadily at arm’s length and the 
sight taken along the string, it 
will be found that the work is very 
mtch more accurate than if an at- 
tempt is made to sight more or 
less crooked sticks into line with- 
out a plummet. The pegging of 
the longitudinal base-lines ts done 
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with pine pegs about as thick as 
a man's thumb, and 9 inches long; 
they should stand up 3 inches. 


Sometimes the whole of the land 
is ploughed and subsoiled before 
any marking out of the lines is 
done, but the writer prefers to 
mark out the orchard first, and 
alter properly fixing the base-lines, 
the approximate positions of the 
long lines of trees can be easily 
staked, so that a strip of land say 
12 feet wide may be ploughed and 
subsoiled for each line of trees. 
The base lines, of course, must not 
be ploughed out until the planting 
is done, but the remainder of the 
orchard can be ploughed, and, for 
that matter, subsoiled at once, 
though it appears better practice, 
and cheaper, to only subsoil strips 
about 12 feet wide during the first 
year, and to subsoil the remainder 
during the next year or two, so 
that the soil shall be freshly loos- 
ened up as the roots extend to- 
wards it. The unploughed land be- 
tween the strips is of great ad- 
vantage while the work of planting 
is in progress; men and horses 
can walk on them instead of plod- 
ding, through the ploughed land. 
Of course, the entire surface will 
be ploughed as soon as the plant- 
ing is finished, even though some 
strips of subsoiling may be left for 
another year. 


After having carefully establish- 
ed the main base-line nearly down 
the centre of the orchard, the mea- 
surements with the pllanting wire 
when the trees are being set should 
always be taken from this base. 
The man in charge of the pldnting 
should take the end of the wire 
which is worked along the main 
base line, while another man will 
pull it taut to the next base-line. 
The first will then stake down his 
end, so that the button near the 
ring shall be just even - with the 
peg in the base-line, then the man 


at the other end will firmly stake 


his end of the wire in place, so 
that it passes just beside the pro- 
per peg in the second base-line, All 
the trees can now be planted along 
the wire, which will be moved up 
to the next two pegs in the base- 
lines, and another row -of trees 
planted as soon as the wire is set. 
Sometimes the button at one end 
of the wire will not quite tally 
with the peg in the secondary 
base-line. There may be a differ- 
ence of an inch or so; this is due 
to uneven ground over which the 
wite is stretched, and may be 
neglected if the other end is kept 
strictly to its place on the main 
base-line. 


Although this method of plant- 
ing is somewhat difficult to des- 
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eribe, it is really simple im prac- 
tice; once the baselines are pro- 
perly set there should be no 
trouble and no delay. Quite in- 
experienced men will be found ‘to 
properly set 100 trees per day per 
man, digging all the holes and do- 
ing all the work, except the fixing 
of the base-lines, which is done, 
perhaps, weeks before. The lines 
of: trees will be found so perfect 
that even if the trouble had been 
much greater, the result would 
have fully justified it. Men plant- 
ing should always work in pairs; 
both will dig the hole together, 
throwing the surface soil on one 
side and the subsoil on the other; 
then a cone of surface soil having 
been formed in the bottom of the 
hole, one man takes the tree and 
plants it while his mate supplies 
him with soil sprinkled freely from 
the shovel until the roots are well 
covered. The planter then stamps 
the soil well round the tree, keep- 
ing it upright, and just touching 
the button of the planting wire, 
while the hole is completely filled 
by his mate. The two then go to 
the next tree. 


When setting the last few trees 
in the corners of the orchard it 
will be found that the planting 
wire, will have over-shot the end 
of one base-line, and that the posi- 
tions of the remaining trees can- 
not be fixed as before. However, 
the trees which are set will line 
up so beautifully that the lines 
and positions of the few trees still 
to be planted are clearly shown; 
they can be easily measured, or 
even sighted in, with considerable 
accuracy.—Agricultural Gazette of 
NS. W. 
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Minister—‘So you’ve turned over 
a new leaf, Sandy? I was indeed 
glad to see you at our prayer 
meetitig last night.” Sandy (vil- 
lage reprobate)—‘‘Is that whaur 
I wis? I didna ken whaur I had 
been efter I left McGlaston’s pub.”’ 
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Olives. 


The olive is one of those trees © 


that ranks in antiquity of cultiva- 
tion with the fig and the grape 
vine. The time of man’s first 
making use of the fruit and oil is 
lost in the dim vistas of the past. 
But we'have unimpeachable — evi- 
dence that it at least extended 
back 4000 years. 


The olive, as well as having been 
cultivated tor ages, is also a very 
long-lived tree. Individual trees 
are known to be in existence that 
were already ancient at the time 
of the birth of Christ, and there 
are groves some centuries old still 
bearing fruit, 

The olive belongs to the genus 
Olea, of which there are sub-divi- 
sions and a great many varieties. 
Two forms of olive trees have al- 
ways. been distinguished — the 
‘‘ wild ’—Olea europoea, Sylvestris- 
(Linn.) or O. europoea oleaster of 
de Candolle—and the “ cultivated ” 
or domestic olive, known as O. 
europoea sativa. ‘There are nu- 


merous varieties of both the wild 


and the,cultivated tree. 


The fruit of the olive tree is a 
drupe and is too well known to 
need description, It varies very 
much in shape ; 
round, some ‘oblong, 
form, and some again, such as 
‘‘ Jucques,’’ are convex on one side 
and concave on the other. In fact, 
the variations in shape are alinost 
infinite. 


some pyTi- 


Like other trees, the olive has a 
certain range of distribution, out- 
side of which it does not thrive, 
or at any rate may not be profit- 
ably cultivated. Its natural habi- 
tat appears to be confined to an 
area at no great distance from 
the sea-board, 100 to 150 miles at 
most. 


The greater part of the world’s 
olives ate grown round the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea. This 
area is demarcated in Europe by 
a line running from the west coast 
of Portugal through Spain,* into 
the south of France, 
Italy, running along the east 
shores of the Adriatic, and taking 
in Turkey and Asia Minor. On the: 
south of the Mediterranean it runs 
from the west coast of Northern 
Africa ; starting at Morocco it fol- 
lows a fairly consistent line, never 
getting very far from the shores 
of the Mediterranean, through Al1- 
geria, Tunis, Tripoli, part of 
Meypt, and on for a short distance 
into Arabia. « 

This may be called the old 
world’s olive areas. Although there 
are large tracts, both'in North and 


some varities are 


including | 


South America well suited for the — 


growth of the olive, the onfy ex- 


ploitation of any great extent has 
been in the State of California. 


— Climate. — 


The range of temperature’ at 


which the olive can be grown 
varies from a minimum that does 
not often sink to 20 degrees F. to. 
a maximum that does not often 
rise to, over 140 degrees F.; .and 
the mean temperature of the cold- 
est month should not fall much 


below 45 Gree F. to get ‘good — 


results. 


This is a slightly more ete! % 


temperature than is required for 

the vine, as that plant will thrive 

in a more extended range of tem-_ 
perature than the olive: Some 

varieties of olives will stand more . 
cold than others, and extra heat 

does not harm them as much as 

extremes of cold. 


They do best at altitudes rang- 
ing from 150 to 3,000 feet. At 
lower altitudes, especially near the 
sea-board, where misty rains sae 
foes prevail and the weather 
somewhat muggy, it is difficult £5 
obtain good quality fruit, as these 
conditions tend to favour attacks 
of the fungoid diseases and insect 
pests to which the olive is subject. 


Wee Soi 


It is a somewhat mistaken, 
though general idea, that the olive 


can be profitable grown in ‘poor | 
soils where other fruit trees will | 


not thrive. True, the olive re-_ 
quires less water than most fruit — 
trees and may be grown over areas 
where the physical condition of the 
soil would make it impossible ‘suc- 
cessfully to produce any other 
fruit, such as on hillsides where — 
the soil is very rocky. Their 
strong and penetrating root “sys- 
tem finds its way to great depth ~ 
ldown among the boulders, but 
there must’ be sufficient soil, hay- 
ing a fair amount of natural’ fer- 
tility, or it must be helped by con- 
sistent manuring, and the drain- 
age must be good, as the | 
will not stand ‘ wet feet ”’ 
more than will the orange. An 
ideal soil would be a deep, 
drained, fairly rich, sandy loam. 
containing a good percentage of 
lime, potash, and phosphoric oxide. 
Planting olives on heavy, ill-drain- 
ed clay soil is not recommended. 


( To be Continued). 
—__— 4 ——__—__- 
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Spraying. 
The material must be of the pro- 
per strength. If it is too strong 
- the tree will be damaged ; if it is 
too weak the work will not be ac- 

~ complished. 

The work must be done tho- 
- roughly. If one limb or a_ few 
- twios of the tree are left untreat- 
ed they spread infection to the 
treated parts a little later and a 
large share of the expense and la- 

bor of spraying is lost. 


— Thinning. 
- When thinning was first advocat- 
ed it caused many to smile anda 
few to laugh, but now it is ad- 
mitted that the labor of thinning 
is more than balanced by :— 

(2) Labor saved at picking time. 

(2) Labor saved in grading and 
packing. 
~~ (3) More “uniform grade of fruit, 
and 

(4) Higher pereentage of Number 

Ones. Also it brings the tree to 
more regular yearly. yields. 


a 
White Ants. 


It is said that a’ good way to 
prevent these pests attacking floor- 
ing boards and other permanent 
wood work, is by saturating the 
wood with arsenic in solution, I 

_ tb. arsenic, 1 Ib soda dissolved by 
boiling in 1 gallon of water. Use 
one part with 18 parts of hot 
water, and saturate the joints 
and paint on the underside, ends 
and edges of the flooring boards 
before putting them down. Have 
the boards quite dry, and the solu- 
tion hot, and apply freely. It is 
also stated that giving the joints 
and underside and edges of the 
boards a coating of lime wash is a 
sure preventative. 
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Cherries. 
Some useful information bearing 


upon cherry culture in the hills has 
been given by Mr. Hawke, of Uraidla, 
who stated that, unlike apples and 
pears, cherries would not. do well in 
places other than the hills, and there- 
fore he thought growers need have 


no apprehension regarding future 
markets for this fruit. They should 
plant more cherries, though it was 


never wise to put all one’s eggs in 
basket. Land for cherry-grow- 
ing should be broken to a depth of 
not less than 18in., either by 
soiling with a plough or by grub- 


one 


bing. If the soil was not so broken 
the trees would commence to die 
back in a few years. Fifty trees 


properly planted would yield more 
cherries when, say, ten years old than 
would roo trees put in under less 
favorable conditions. His advice was 
to plant some of each of the very 
best varieties. Some early sorts, and 
others to come on during the remain- 
der of the season. The following 
selection would be found to be a good 
one:—Purple Guigne, Twyford, Early 
Lyon then, Knight’s Black and Tar- 
tarian, followed by Biggareau Napol- 
eon, Waterloo, Margaret, and Up-to- 
Date. These would supply fruit 
from the beginning to the end of the 
season. Other varieties had certain 
merits, but it was a pity that some, 
such as Droopers, were grown at all, 
as they only served to keep the price 
low. It would be noticed that the 
selection named included about equal 
numbers of dark and light varieties. 
When selling it was easy to obtain 
orders for about half of each, but if 
the grower had only the light -cher- 
ries he would frequently .experience 
difficulty in disposing of them. 
Buyers took the light fruit where 


sub- * 


‘to produce a low tree. 


4B1 
they could get the dark. He would 
not advise anyone to plant only dark 
kinds as at some future time the 
taste of the public might call for the 
light varieties, and the boot would 
be on the other foot. The best 
stocks to work on were good seed- 
lings. These grew larger trees, and 
would not be continually throwing 


up suckers, as the Kentish stocks did. 


On no account should trees be 
lanted that were worked on Mo- 
‘haleb stocks. He had about two 
dozen of these trees, 12 years old, 


and they were a failure. In a few 
years they would die out. The best 
way was to work on one’s own trees, 
and have the satisfaction of knowing 
what one was planting. In regard to 
pruning, it was advisable to head 
the young trees, and for the first four 
or five years keep them well back, to 
encourage the formation of a good 
number of branches. These should 
be brought out as much as possible 
This class of 
more fruit and it 
would be much easier to pick than 
would a high tree. After the first 
few years cherries did not require a 
great deal of pruning. Any that was 
necessary should be done in autumn 
or early winter. If left till the sap 
began to rise the trees were likely 
to gum. Manuring cherry trees, he 
said, was much neglected. It was es- 
sential to supply manure to the trees 


tree would bear 


if good fruit was to be picked. Last 


year he had supplied 2 lb. of super- 
phosphate, 1 lb. sulphate ammonia, 
and 1 lb. sulphate potash to each of 
certain trees as a test. The result 
was splendid fruit, both in size and 
color. Others manured with bone- 
dust. were good, but not equal to 
those mentioned. Those trees which 
had no manure. produced very poor 
fruit indeed. Where trouble was ex- 
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perienced with shothole fungus in 
cherry trees he advised spraying with 
before they 
This would 


an effective preventitive. 


just 
commenced to bloom. 


Bordeaux mixture 


be found 
—Advertiser.” 
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Preparing Orchard Land. 


In preparing land for planting 
out—and this should be commenced 
right away, so as to allow the 
soil to sweeten—it should be sub- 
soiled, so as to produce good re- 
sults in after years. Subsoiling 
will add to the age and vigour of 
the trees, it will materially in- 
crease the xrop, and it will consid- 
erably lessen the expense of fertil- 
izers. Reference ‘has previously 
been made in these motes to the 
success attained from growing fruit 
trees in swhsoiled land; but — the 
fact may be again pointed out 
that many growers are to-day 
reaping the benefit of 
crops without artificial feeding, 
where the soil was subsoiled before 
planting. Draining is another most 
important factor in successful fruit 
culture ; but while, perhaps, drain- 
age may be delayed for a few 
years, if the other initial expenses 
are extensive, it must again be 
emphasized that proper subsoiling 
cannot be carried out after the 
trees are planted.—Exchange. 


———————-—o———- 
Fruit Packing. 


‘“ Packing,’ says ‘‘Better Fruit,” 
“is the classification of fruit in 
the proper sizes by placing fruit of 
the same size solidly into boxes in. 
such a manner as to insure ) uni- 
formity of appearance, neatness 
and protection from bruising. The 
purpose of careful packing is to 
make the box of fruit as attrac- 
tive as possible to the purchaser 
and obtain thereby for it the 
highest possible price.’’ 


Have attained that 


ideal ? 


We yet 


Notice again the requirements:— 


(a) classification into proper 
$1Zes, 

(b) packing solidly, 

(c) uniformity of appearance, 

(d) neatnes, and 

(e) as attractive as possible to 
the purchaser. 

The answer is in some cases, 
Yes. In most cases, No. 
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From South 
Agriculture. 


For some years past most coun- 
tries in which dairying has been 
carried on to any great extent 
have been making great efforts to 
improve the milking qualities— 


both quantity and quality — of 


their cattle. Many experiments 
indicate that if a cow is suitably 
fed and kept in fair condition, then 
any improvement in the ration 
does not permanently improve the 
quality. In other words, you can- 
not increase the fat percentage in 
milk by feeding, although you can 
increase—to a certain extent—the 
quantity. It has been found that 
the only method of raising the 
quality of milk, and the most 
advantageous way of 
the quantity, is by the systematic 
use of milk records. A milk re- 
cord is understood as a_ record 
kept of the quantity and quality, 


of milk given by each animal in 
the herd during each lactation 
period. If the subject is carefully 


studied, no doubt will remain as 
to its importance, and when the 
value of these records becomes ful- 
ly recognized, every dairy farmer 
will see that they are kept as a 
part of the general routine in the 
management of his herd. It is 
dificult to ascertain just when the 
use of milk records was discover- 
ed, but within recent years great 
strides have been made in Den- 
mark, Canada, America, Australia, 


and New Zealand. Perhaps 
greatest increase in the last ten 


years has taken place in the south 
and south-west of Scotland, where 
the number of cows undergoing the 
milk record test has risen in the 
last four years from 8,132 in 193 
herds to 18,000 made up of 435 
herds. This in itself proves that 
farmers realize their importance 
and value. . 


With properly kept milk records 
to refer to, the farmer will be able 
to tell exactly what each cow is 
capable of producing in ~ milk and 
butter in the year, and can weed 
out «the unprofitable milkers, or 
‘““boarders’’ as they are termed, 
as opportunity occurs. 


— Unreliable Judgments. — 
It is a common belief among far- 


mers that the man who does the 
milking knows the best cows in 


African Journal of 


increasing | 


the 


the herd as weil as the poorest ; ee 
‘have §— 


but numerous experiments 


demonstrated clearly that this 


belief is unwarranted. ‘Many fac-" 44 
‘udgment ish 


tors show that this 
wrong. The cow which gives a 
generous flow of milk during the ’ 
first few weeks of her period of 
lactation is usually regarded as 
the best. She may soon go down 
in her flow of milk, and perhaps 


‘ > 
« 


x 


F 
a 


goes dry for four or five months 


of the year, but this is not ob-_ 


served, and only the memory of 
the large flow she gave when iresh 
lingers in the mind of the owner. 
Another cow may give only a fair 
flow of milk after she calves, and 
may not be regarded highly by her 
owner; but she may continue at 
the same rate of yield for a long 
period, and wifll in the end prove a 
great deal more valuable than the 
other cow. No milker can _ tell, 
without weighing the milk regu- 
larly, whether a cow gives 600 
gallons or 500 gallons of milk in a 
year; still, the difference may 
prove the difference between profit 
and loss on that particular cow. 
When the milk is valued according 
to its butter-fat content, unsup- 
ported estimates of the cow’s 
performance are still more “uncer- 
tain. i 


It requires frequent testing to 


ascertain the average percentage of 


fat in the milk of a cow’s yield ; 

the fat percentage as a rule varies 
from milking to milking, and from 
day to day. There may also bea 


gteat variation in the richness of — 


the milk yielded by a cow when 
she is fresh as compared with a 
time later in the period of lacta- 
tion. Also different, cows consume 
different amounts of’ food, and ‘it 
is impossible for the feeder’ ‘to esti- 
mate accurately the difference in 


cost of feeding the various cows for. 


a year, unless records of the food 
rn re ne 
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ate kept systematically. If at any 
time the ‘dairy herd has to be 


cords will then become manifest. 
By being able to produce evidence 
that the herd has been ~systemati- 
cally built up on sound lines, a 
much higher price can be obtained 
_ for their. produce ; while the bulls 
pred also command Ga prices 
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when evidence is forthcoming as to 
the milking properties of the dam. 
Unfortunately cows possessing) the 
best outward appearance and 
showyard merit are very often the 
least profitable. 


— Not Understood. — 


Some farmers are of opinion that 
the seeping of milk records is 


he 


: - disposed of, the value of milk re- 
; 
’ 
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WE GUARANTEE EVERY ENGINE 

Toe j to pump water from any depth well which 
aA a Windmill Pump will handle ; 

; po machine which is sold by the maker as a 

hand power machine. With reasonable care, 

| to run without trouble or bother as long as 

kept properly lubricated and supplied with 


j clean petrol. 


_ Further particulars supplied 
on request, write or call, 


~ The $.A. Farmers 
Py Co-Operative 
ae Union Ltd. 


FRANKLIN ST., ADELAIDE. 


WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


IT COSTS ONLY ONE 
PENNY PER HOUR 
To run the Fuller & Johnson 


Farm PumpEngine 
(As here illustrated) and besides 
pumping water from any depth 
well that a windmill will handle, 

_ it will work your separator, chaff- 

- cutter, churn, spray er, fire hose, 

now think what this means 

at the cost of a penny an hour! 

Surely it’s 

and working machines by hand ? 

And, remember 
Fuller & Johnson Farm Pump. Engine is 
delivered set up on its own base ready to 
work within an hour of arrival, can be carried 

- in a barrow from place to place, and is so 
easy to control that a child can operate it. 
The tank holds a day’ 

stacks’? of evidence tc 

show that this engine\is a complete success 


To start easily and run 
\ smoothly on the coldest day, and to run 
continuously and without overheating on 
the hottest days if kept properly oiled, 


_ 
8 6 IF YOU DO NOTHING ELSE, WRITE 
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better than windmills 


this, 


too, the 


s supply of petrol, 


to run any 
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more of a competition between dif- 
ferent herds and individual cows 
but this is not so. What is want- 
ed is not a record milk yield, but 
a tecord of the milk yield, for a 
succession of years. It is imprac- 


-ticable to keep milk records where 


calves are allowed to run_ with 
their mothers, and as soon as this 
undesirable practice is done away 
with in dairy herds the better it 
will be for the dairy farmer. Only 
the heifers bred from cows possess- 
in. »ood milk records should ulti- 
mately be introduced into the herd. 
If this be done constantly for a 
number of years the herd will 
reach an appreciably higher stan- 
dard of ‘milk production. Apart 
from the benefits of breeding from 
milk-record cows, it is equally im- 
portant to use a milk-record bull 
and to know that he is descended 
from a heavy milk strain. . 


Too often the big, fat, bony cow 
is pointed out as being a ‘ grand 
cow from which to breed a bull.” 
This, in spite of the fact that the 
person making the assertion knows 
that the animal is no milker what- 
ever, but simply because it is a 
“very big animal,’ and a _ bull 
calf from it would be ‘‘ just the 
thing.’ One should not forget 
that ‘‘ like tends to beget like.” 


Another advantage of the record 
sheet is that it is a good imdex 
of the health of the cows from day 
to day. By this means cases of 
illness can be detected in their 
early stages, and prompt measures 
to deal with them. Further, it 
acts as a check on irregularity or 
carelessness in the feeding of cows. 
As a check on carelessness in milk- 
ing alone, it is worth more than 
all the trouble involved. ~ . 


There are one or two different 
methods of keeping milk records. 
In some cases it is the custom to 
weigh the milk every morning and 
evening, but in others it is weigh- 
ed only once a week, once in two 
weeks, once in three weeks, or 
monthly, and sometimes, in Ame- 
rica, oNce in every six months, 
and the aggregate in all but the 
first case is arrived at on the 
law of averages. 


Naturally the daily weighings 
are the most correct, and as an 
example of this I give the result of 
an experiment, recently carried out 
in England to determine the differ- ~ 
ence between the, various ways of 
taking the recorvs. Twenty-eight 
cows were tested, and taking the 
argregate—by daily weighings —it 
amounted to 21,339.4 gallons; by 
weekly, to 21,329.9 gallons; by 
fortnightly, to 21,143.8 gallons ; 
and by tri-weekly to 20.803 gal- 
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lons. ¢ From this one can see that 
the test carried out at different 


periods is not as reliable as when 
carried out daily. 


It is possible for the farmer, by 
weighing, to ascertain the amount 
of milk that each cow in the herd 
produces, and ever since the inven- 
tion of the Babcock test, or the 
Gerber test, he has had an easy 
means of knowing the fat content 
of the individual cow's milk. Very 
few farmers, however, take advan- 
tage of this opportunity ; not be- 
cause it would not pay them to do 
so, but largely because the testing 
and totalling up at the end of the 
lactation period is tedious work, 
and requires eare and regularity 
to make it correct. To be suc- 
cessful, a system itor obtaining 
these data must be independent of 
other work on the farm. 


With the daily method of test- 
ing, samples of milk will have to 
be taken at least once a fortnight 
and tested by either a Babcock 
ot Gerber milk tester, to determine 
the percentage of fat present in the 
milk. The fortnightly test is the 
most frequently carried out, the 
evening and morning’s milk being 
weighed once a fortnight and a 
sample taken to determine. the 
fat percentage, and the total cal- 
culated from this. 


An example of this would be :— 


Number of Cow.. Nee ce pee 
Milk. 
Date. Per 
Day. Days 
Even. Morn 
ist .Jan.* zo 15 25 14 
5th ,, Bae) I2 22 *I4 
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record association, or cow-testing 
association, as they are sometimes 
calledy is to obtain records of the 
yearly production of milk and 
butter from: each individual cow in 
the herds of the members, and with 
these data as a basis, by selection 


of the best producing cows tor 
breeding purposes, to develop a 
strain of cows which would pro- 


duce a large quantity of milk rich 
in butter fat. 


The usual way of organizing an 
association is first to ascertain 
the extent of the interest in dairy- 
ing in a community, and to call 
a “meeting and explain the merits 
of the milk record association as 
an institution. If sufficient inter- 
est is exhibited to warrant going 
on with the work, the district is 
canvassed in search of farmers 
who wish to become members of 
the association. When enough have 
been secured, a second meeting is 
called, at which the organization is 
perfected, officers efected, and rules 
drawn up. 


In order to, support the milk re- 
cord association it is necessary to 
have at feast twelve members en- 
rolled. . This number’ would allow 
for the fourteen-day test being car- 
ried out. If the herds are conve- 
niently located, eighteen members 
could be enrolled, and in this case 
the twenty-one day test carried 
out. 


Date Jot calvin? .. iit. Biressene 


Fat © 

per- 
Total centage. Fat. Remarks. 
359 3-4 I1.9 
3208 3.0 9.2 


*14 is the number of days since the last test was taken. 


At the end of the lactation 
period the yield of milk is totalled 
up, also the number of pounds of 
fat, and irom the two the aver- 
age percentage of butter-fat for the 
year is also calculated. 


A vast amount of information is 
placed before every farmer who 
keeps a milk record, if he knows 
how to use it. By persevering 
with his herd in this way it will 
gradually attain a higher standard 
of milk production without any ad- 
ditional expense in labour and food 
consumption. 


It can be seen from the forego- 
ing that a certain amount of la- 
bour is entailed in the keeping of 
milk records by the farmer, and to 
simplify matters, milk record asso- 
ciations have to a great extent 
taken the place of the periodical 
test as carried out by the farmer 
himself. ‘he chief aim of a milk 


The method of operation is :— 

The recorder arrives at the farm 
in the afternoon, weighs and sam- 
ples the milk at the evening’s 
milking, and the same at the 
morning's milking. The mixed sam- 
ple of the two milkings of each 
eow is then tested for butter-fat, 
and the result, along with the 
weights of milk, entered in a book 
which the recorder carries with 
with him—one copy of which is 


given to the farmer himself. for 
future reference. When this has 
been accomplished the recorder 


packs up his outfit and goes on to 
the next farm, to be there lin time 
for the evening’s milking. The 
mode of conveyance from one farm 
to another may be accomplished in 
either two ways, arrived at be- 
tween the members of the associa- 
tion, namely :— 

The recorder is proved with a 
horse and trap, by which he tra- 


_ the feeding of the cows, 
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vels between the farms, or each 
farmer is responsible for his de _ 
livery at the next farm after he 
has completed his testings. ~ " 
The testing outfit carried by. the 
recorder consists of a twelve-bottle 
Gerber tester and all necessary ap- — 
pliances, such as glassware, alco- 
hol, acid, etc., along with a spe-_ 
cial spring balance and beh for | 
weighing the milk, 
- The milking at all thé farms 
should be done at the usual ‘time, 
in order that the average yield may 
be obtained as accurately as pos- 
sible. ‘The recorder has much to 
do with the successful working of 
an association. He should have 
had a special. training for the 
work. Punctuality, regularity, and 
accuracy are Mmecessary and of 
great importance, for unless he has 
these qualities the records may 
‘not be a true indication of the 
value of the respective cows. The 
recorder should also have the abili- 
ty to advise farmers as regards 
calves, 
etc. A milk record association de- 
pends largely for its success upon 
the reliability of the recorder, and 
also to a great extent on the mem- 
bers themselves. They should be 
willing to benefit by the lessons 
which the milk ‘records teach, put 
into effect such changes in teed, 
etc., as the records show will be 
profitable—J. B. Fisher in South 
African Agricultural Journal. 


——_——————_o____——. y 
Crossing. 


A rather striking result of cross- 
ing was recently recorded in the — 
Iive Stock Journal by a breeder 
who crossed his Jersey cows with — 
an Angus bull. The ‘first cross 
Jersey-Angus, he says, is a very 
fine cow without horns, very like 
an Angus, with a Jersey head and 
eyes, and an excellent milker. He 
bred her to a Jersey bull; ~ her 
heifer calf was of a lighter golour 
—almost blue-black ; not so’ mas- 
sive a cow, but an excellent milk- 
er giving very rich milk, He 
crossed her heifer calf again with ~ 
a Jersey bull, and he bred the cow : 
he was anxious to get—a dark, al- : 
most black, Jersey, with beautiful 
Jersey head. and horns, rich milk, 
an excellent milker, and a very 
handsome animal, much more ro- 
bust than a true Jersey, still re- Re 
taining all the good qualities of 
the Jersey. Her breeder intends _ 
to continue breeding her with a 
Jersey bull. He adds: “ The dis-- 
tant cross of the Angus is all I 
want to make the Jersey cow live 
and do well on any pasture. This - 
last eow of mine has not been’ . 
housed all the winter, and is in fine 
condition.”’ 
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- Closer Settlement ; 
_ pared. Valuations made in all parts of South Fae 
i lage dealing with city and suburban properties. 


the In- 
creased cost of Food. 


Much attention has been given 
hy Goring the past two or three years 
to the matter of increased cost ol 
inca: Inasmuch as the farmer 
- produces most of the food-stufls 
used in the home he is given the 
credit, or rather the blame, ‘for 
raising the cost of the family din- 
ner. et us look for a little at 
this much-discussed topic and find 
out, if we can, if the blame should 
be laid on the shoulders of the far- 
mer, writes the Journal of Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. 


Before the days of centralized in- 
dustrialism the towns and cities 
were almost wholly supplied with 
food-stuffs from their immediate 
surroundings, and the cost of 
transportation was practically nil. 


The number of persons who lived 
on the land and tilled it was, in 


comparison with those who lived 
in towns, proportionately large. 


Moreover, in those days it was 
considered the fit and proper thing 
for workers on land to be content 
with small returns for their la- 
bors. Their superiors had taught 
them this lesson so well that both 


parties believed it to be of divine 


origin. Now and again lapses 
occurred when the poor working 
man so far forgot himself as to 
demand an improvement in his 
condition. Away back seven hun- 
dred years we hear of a peasant 
rebellion when the cry was: 


“When Adam delved 
‘span 
Mite was hen a 1 gentleman ? ‘hag 


and Eve 


bois “GARDEN AND FLELD. 


ut sells too, this persistent de- 
mand for redress of grievances cul- 


minated in the Revolution, when 
the cry was ‘Jaberty, lquallity 
and Fraternity.” 

Under modern  industrialism, 


however, with crowded towns and 


cities and fewer workers on the 
land conditions have changed 
greatly, The surrounding country 


no longer supplies the city with 
most of its food materials. Great 
steamship and railway lines bring 
supplies from distant countries 
where large tracts of land have 
been brought’ under cultivation. 
For many years these new areas 
produced crops sufficient for the 
needs of the growing cities at a 
low price, so that the cost of food 
remained practically stationary 
and no pinch was felt by the 
working man. But we all know 
that these great crops from the 
new regions were the result of 
soilanining and not the product of 


intelligent farming. The crops 
were, sold at a price below the 
normal cost of production. When 


the land showed signs of impover- 
jshment and the farmers adopted 
rational methods of cultivation, 
involving the maintenance of soil 
fertility, the price of wheat rose. 
It is unlikely that the price of 
wheat will ever again fall to that 
in the 70’s and 80’s when the new 
lands of -America were exploited. 
No matter what the cost of trans- 
portation may be the farmer of to- 
day will demand a price that cov- 
ers the cost of production and a 
little over. 


While this is true of wheat it is 
equally true of other food-products 
such as vegetables, poultry, eggs, 
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butter, cheese, beef, mutton and 
pork. For too long have the far- 
mers sold these products at too 
low a price, often far below the 


actual cost of production, Farmers 


are now becoming book-keepers 
and are keeping account of every 
item of the cost of production, 


They are taking into account the 
value of their own time and that 
of their help, the rent of the land, 
the vatue of feeds and manures, 
etc. They are no longer content 
to work for a mere pittance or 
merely for their health’s sake. 
They are demanding a fair profit 
on all they produce. The days 
of peasantry are past. 


If, then, the consumer finds that 
the prices of provisions have gone 
up in recent years he should not 
harbor hard thoughts against the 
hard-working producer who is get- 
ting no more than that to which 
he is entitled. Rather let him ex- 
amine into other causes of the 
great increase in cost, which are 
not hard to detect. 


———————_e—_—_—_—_-— 
Wild Oats. 


[ ened 

A correspondent, writing to 
“The Leader’? on the eradication 
of wild oats, says, just as soon 
as the crop is harvested, and be- 
fore the surface soil gets baked, 
we stir deeply with the scarifier, 
and at intervals again scarify, till 
the ground is stirred to a depth 
of about three inches, so as to give 
the wild oats a chance to germin- 
ate, and when sufficient growth has 
taken place feed off with stock. 
Repeat the operation, and the sur- 
face to a depth of three inches will 
be clear of wild oats, but under- 
neath that depth they will be the 
same as when last ploughed down, 
and they will retain their vitality 
for any number of years till again 
brought to the surface. 

Therefore, after the surface has 
been eaten off, plough the land to 
the depth it has been formerly 
ploughed, thus bringing up all the 
buried wild oats to the surface. 
Then, with occasional scarifying 
and seasonable rains, those oats 
that were buried, but now brought 
to light and encouraged to grow, 
can be fed off, and the land, if not 
perfectly clean, will be safe to 
crop with wheat for several years. 


~The reason many fail to eradicate 


the pest is that they spell the 
land, feed off all wild oats, get 
the surface pertectly clean, but 
neglect to plough up the oats that 
are four or six inches under the 
surface. They are under the im- 
pression that they will rot or die, 
but this impression is an: errone- 
ous one. 
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Destroying Stumps with 
Acids. 


There seems to have been some 
diversity of opinion as to  whe- 
ther dry and green stumps could 
be destroyed with acids, and with 
a view to determining the efficacy 
of this treatment, the Department 
of Agriculture of N. S. Wales, 
decided to experiment in this di- 
rection. 


These experiments were carried 
out according to the following de- 


BROKEN REST AND NO DESIRE 


FOR FOOD. 


(Adelaide Series, No. 14).' 


“ After giving our daughter two  bot- 
tles of Clements Tonic we found gq won- 
derful change in her. She ate and slept 
well.”’ t 


Never be without this splendid Nerve 
and Blood Medicine. It insures you 
against a host of ailments that arise 
from a disordered stomach, an inactive 
liver, or, defective kidneys. It relieves 
billiousness, sick headache in women. 
poor appetite, sickness after eating, 
logs of sleep, constipation, and poor 
blood. It puts the human system in 
order when it is run down, and out of 
gear. Get it and get well. Read the 
following letter :— 

Main Street, 
Riverton, S.A., 18/10/12 


‘CLEMENTS TONIC, LTD. 


“IT am writing of the good Clements 
Tonic did my little daughter who _ suf 
Jered from poorness of blood, was very 
pale, listless, with broken rest, no de 
sire for food, and who was very thin. 
A lady who had taken a course of Cle 
ments Tonic for the blood and nerves, 
with great results, recommended it, say- 
ing it was good for young and _ old, 
and renewed their health and strength. 
We found her words correct, for after 
giving our child two bottles of that 
medicine, she could eat and sleep well, 
and a wonderful change for the better 
came over her. The color came back 
to her face, and she can now skip and 
romp with the strongest of the children, 
thanks to Clements Tonic. 


(Signed) ‘‘ MRS. M. J. CASE.” 


sleep or rest; if 
Lassitude, Nerve 


If you cannot eat, 
Brain Fag, Insomnia, 
Weakness, Indigestion, Billiousness, or 
Sick Headaches trouble you, get Cle 
ments Tonic and get well. Women will 
find it of special value in building up 
the system in cases of Anaemia, or after 
severe attacks of fever or wasting dis- 
ease, indigestion, or periods of mother- 
hood. 


ALL CHEMISTS AND STORBS SELL 
CLEMENTS TONIC EVERYWHERE. — 
Adv& 


sign, and included both dry and 
green stumps :-— 


1. Dry—1 pint sulphuric acid. 

2. Dry—i pint nitric acid. 

3. Green—% pint nitric acid, % 
pint sulphuric acid. 

4. Dry—% pint nitric acid, ¥ 
pint sulphuric acid. 

5. Green—¥ pint nitric-actd, 4 
pint sulphuric acid. 

6. Dry—% pint sulphuric acid, ’s 
pint nitric acid. 

7. Dry—1 pint nitric 
pint sulphuric acid. 

The stumps treated were of the 
spotted gum, box, and ironbark 


variety, and were from 18 inches 
to 2 feet 6 inches in diameter. 


Holes were bored with a 2-inch 
auger in the stumps about 18 
inches from the earth-line at an 
angle of 45 degrees to a depth of 


acid, I 


18 inches. Each stump was then 
dosed according to the design ; 
the holes were then immediately 


plugged with green’ plugs. . 

Periodical notes were taken as 
to the action of the acids, and as 
six months have now elapsed, a 
sufficient time has been given to 
prove the experiment a success or 
otherwise. 


It must be understood that the 
whole of these stumps were perfect- 
ly sound and solid, also that two 
iout of the three varieties, viz., 
box and ironbark, are extremely 
hard wood, and if the acid would 
eat through these stumps then the 
majority of other timbers would 
be easy victims. 


The final examination showed 
that, in the case of the dry stumps 
in every instance the action of the 
acids had no appreciable effect, and 


beyond a very slightly crumbling 


of the wood—in extent about - 
inch—in the immediate vicinity of 
the hole no other eflect was notice- 
able. 


As regards the green stumps, in 
both instances the effect seemed to 
be slightly better, the wood in the 
immediate vicinity of the 
had rotted to a depth of about 2% 
inches, but beyond that sound 
wood was found; in addition both 
stumps had thrown out vigorous 
suckers. 


The above result clearly proves 
that sound stumps cannot be des- 
troyed with either sulphurie or 
nitric acid or both, and these two 
acids are of the strongest known. 


The experiment has an addition- 


al value, inasmuch as it has pro- — 


vided the actual cost per stump ag 
against other methods. 


holes. 


tig : May, 1914 

The average ‘cost ‘per’ « 
worked out at 1/9, which includes 
cost of acids and labour paid at 
the rate of 7/ per pay; and Mat a 
an open question whether © men 


peas a 


a 


could be found to work with two - ates 


such dangerous acids at eae 
figure. ay an ea 


¥ 
‘ 


_In the ev ent of ine’ success of he RY 


acids, the great drawback. to clear. 


ing land by: this method would bey") 


the vast amount of valuable time 
wasted in waiting for the’ stumps — 
to rot away, irrespective. of ‘the 
danger of handling the acids, and 


when time is taken’ into considera-_ 
tion—and in every. instance time — 


is money—cheaper and quicker 


Mr. C, W. Brown (Jillipy), in 
the Gosford Times, recounts his 
experience in connection with the 
use of sulphuric and nitric acids 
for destroying stumps :— | et 

I thought I would have a By 
myself, as I have some heart- 
breaking stumps here, and as I 
take out everything. in front of me, 
regardless of size, I thought that 
the acids would prove a great la-_ 
bour saver. Having purchased 4 — 


gallons of sulphuric and nitric 
acids. (2 gallons each), I. started 


operations on a gteen grey-gum 
stump 4 feet high, and diameter oy 
feet 6 inches. In that stump I 
bored three holes with a  2-inch 
auger, going the full depth of the 
auger, and in those holes I poured 


equal quantities of the acids, then 


plugged up with a green spotted 
gum plug, having previously _ put 


same in paraffin, which I had melt- 


ed, and then also poured some of 


Lona) 


methods may be adopted. Mier aie 


— 


; 
: 


the paraffin over the plug to make ~ 


certain that it was air-tight. 
next tried a dead hlackbutt stump, 
10 feet high and 4 feet 


auger, going lits full depth, and 
repeated the same process as I did 
with the grey-gum stump. 


HORSE COLLARS. 


The kind that fit. 


“We are experts in Horse Collars and 
all other harness. All our Harness 
is made 


from apecially selected 
leather and materials throughout, 
Collars from 15/6 each — 
‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your money. 
refunded. 

Write to-day for our Catalogue. Cc of 
Collars and Harnss, Heep by bites. 
of mail. % 


OA TEN?’ s 
64 HINDLEY STEET, ADELAIDE. | 


** Where the Good Harness is made.” 


ai & “7 


i ‘inches 
across it on the top,. the giant “at 
the butt being 24 feet 2 inches. i de 
bored four holes with the 2-inch . 


After Hf ‘ 


t 


ih 
six weeks, 


acest pheiaitly: for 
Anocked out the plugs and refill- 
From 
a the time of refilling to the present 

day is five and a half weeks, or in 
by all eleven and a half weeks, using 

in fall 2); gallons of acids on the 


ed up again both stumps, 


x’ “two stumps, and the only difler- 
_ ence in them is what I pulled out 
OS with. the auger. Having given the 

‘ acids: a first-class trial, I have to 

turn round again and use what I 

have been using for the last five 

Be and a half years, gelignite, and it 

% will be a hard. job “to fitid its su- 
perior. I find throughout the 

State that farmers in several dis- 

 tricts have started clearing by this 

_- method, and in every instance it 

has Jheen discarded in favour of 
“more reliable and | quicker me- 
thods. i 


Unmotherly Ewes, 


: When other things fail with the 
ewe which persists in disowning 
her own progeny try the dog, says 
The Farmers’ Advocate. All dogs 
are not safe for this work, put if 


_ the dog is accustomed to driving , 


~ or being around the sheep, and 
z _they are accustomed -to him, he 
_. will not be likely to injure them. 
_ Of course, the attendant must 
~ watch proceedings, as it would be 
' folly to ruin a good sheep or a 
good dog. Place the ewe and her 
-— lamb or lambs in a box-stall by 

themselves and take the dog in. 

Usually the ewe will obiect to the 

dog's presence, and will seek to 
DE shield the lambs. If so, this is 
as all that is necessary. If she does 
' not, set the dog on her gently. 

Do not allow or encourage him 


to bite her, and generally she will 
own. the lambs immediately, 
will seek to. expel the 


- 


and 
dog from 
_ the stall. This is not an infallible 
2 cure, hut where other meatis fail 
is well worth trying. It requires 
care, but when it wor s-is a quick 
3s and efficient remedy. In milder 
cases, especially with young ewes, 
very often all that is necessary is 
Bh £6 place the ewe and her charge 
POnLATH a Tvell Dy" themselves until she 
Bh ‘becomes acauainted with and in- 
terested in her offspring, and the 
trouble ceases.—Flder’s_ Review. 


reo duce the Humble Bee as a 
N, _ medium for fertilizing ted clover 
ota, ‘New Zealand. The first at- 
; ah tempt failed, but another, made in 
7884, “proved more ‘successful. 
hy | These were followed by other con- 
- sionments, with the result that 
clover seed was added to the pro- 
ig - ducts of the country, bringing 
many thousands of pounds annual- 
Ss ly into the feriely pockets. 


_ presence. 
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Ths Economic Value of 
our Birds. 


By Professor F. Erasmus Wilson, 
R.A.O.U. 


It is a well-known fact that Aus- 
tralia loses hundreds of thousands 
of -pounds annually owing to the 
ravages of insect pests. These crea- 
tures attack our orchards, our 
cornfields, our forest reserves, and 
our pastoral areas, and for twen- 
ty-four hours out of every day are 
waging a deadly- warfare against 
us. A competent judge calculated 
that; the yearly loss to the 
United States, owing to damage 
caused by insects, amounted to 
£160,000,000 sterling. 


In our papers we read of enor- 
mous plagues of locusts, of hordes 


of ‘take all’ grubs devastating _ 


our grazing lands, of apple crops 
being ruined by the codlin moth, 
of valuable stock being killed by 
bot flies, and of the many other 
misfortunes that assail our pri- 
mary producers, and are caused 
by insects pests. e 

Every year thousands of pounds 
are. expended throuchout the Com- 
monwealth in buying costly ma- 
chinery for spraying, etc., and vast 
quantities of poison are spread in 
an often futile attempt to keep in 
check this growing menace. Diead- 
ly maladies are carried about by 
the myriads of mosquitoes and flies 
that abound everywhere, while in 
some localities life‘is made al 
most unbearable owing to their 

‘ \ 

Now Australia is extremely for- 
tunate in that the majority of its 
birds live almost entirely upon an 
insect diet. 


An insectivorous bird is by far 
the best weapon in creation with 


‘which to assail the insect world, 


both on account of the enormous 
quantity that it can despatch and 
also from the fact that it requires 
no ravment for services rendered. 
All it asks for is the right of exis- 
tence, and yet in a thouchtless 
and foolhardy manner we kill our 
birds which in reality are worth 
their weight in gold. ; 


Mr. D. Le Souef, the well-known 
Director of the Melbourne Zoologi- 
cal gardens, some years ago _visit- 
ed an enormous rookery of the 
straw-necked ibis in the Riverina, 
and in an afticle published in the 
“Victorian Naturalist ”’ 
us that the birds in this rookery 
would, at a conservative estimate, 
number at least 240,000, 


he tells — 
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— Fair Gluttons. — 

a 
He procured a few specimens, 
and found that the stomach of 
each contained about 2,000 imma- 
‘ture grasshoppers. A simple cal- 
culation will show that this vast 
flock would account for 480,000,000 
grasshoppers per diem. Yet, in 


face of this, people visit the breed- 
ing haunts of the birds and collect 
their eggs by the cart load. One 
party last year, having gathered 
more than it required, drove away 
and left about 4,800 eggs to rot 
on the banks of the swamps. In 
Egypt in olden days the ibis was 
held to be sacred and was not 
molested in any way, and it is 
regrettable that it should not be 
so at the present time, as surely 
no bird is more worthy of venera- 
tion. 
— Tiny Friends. — 

The little tomtits and wrens that 
are so busy in your garden, search- 
ing almost everywhere amongst 
the plants, consume at least their 
own weight of insects every day, 
yet we permit our children to des- 
troy them with their shanghais, 
and our would-be sportmen fire 
charges from a I2-bore shotgun 
at them. 


The black and white fantail or 
willie wagtail, as it is perhaps 
more commonly known, is an ex- 
ceptionally useful bird, and, being 
of a confiding nature, performs 
good deeds even at your very door- 
step, capturing hosts of flies and 


- mosquitoes, and from time to time 


enlivenine you with dulcet notes, 
‘“Sweet pretty creature.’?’ A near 


1 relation, the white.shafted fantaii, 


is another bird adept in the art 
of catching flyinc insects, and, al- 
though so small of stature, is a 
monument of usefulness. 


Then, again, take our cuckoos, 
of which there are six kinds in 
Victoria, and consider the items of 
their menu. They are practically 
the only birds known to take and 
devour the familiar hairy caterpil- 
lars, and are, therefore, our only 
means of natural defence against 
these nests; also, thev are very 
fond of the vine moth caterpillars; 
end a naturalist has removed from 
the stomach of a pallid cuckoo 
eichteen of these, each of which 
was about 2%in. in length. 


— The Stine of the Bull Ant. — 


One of the best known and per- 
haps most beneficial of our birds 
is the harmonious shrike thrush, 
that silvery.throated songster that 
we all love to hear. Apart from 
its ordinary insect-eating proclivi- 
ties, it should commend itself es- 
pecially to campers, as it includes 
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in its bill of fare the dreaded 
bull-dog ant. Campers please note; 
and when next you “draw a bead”’ 
upon a harmonious shrike thrush, 
stay your hand and remember the 
sting of the bull-dog ant. 


Another well-known friend is 
that dainty little sprite, the wel- 
come swallow, who so_ trustiully 
constructs its plastered mest be- 
neath the verandahs. What a _ po- 
tent engine of destruction is this 
mite. From morning till night it 
may ‘be seen busily ‘skimming hi- 
ther and thither, gathering in the 
harvest of noxious flying imsects, 
especially mosquitoes. 


Out in the fields, ground larks, 
chats, robins, plovers, magpies, 
and others too numerous to men- 
tion, are working hard in our in- 
terests, yet every day many are 
ruthlessly destroyed. 


In the more thickly-wooded coun- 
try we find tree-creepers and sitel- 
las eagerly searching the bark of 
trees for insect foes that are lurk- 
ing there. Lower down at the 
foot of the trees are scrub wrens, 
shrike robins and others also per- 
forming their quota of the work. 
Higher up, amongst the tree tops, 
are pardalotes, shrike tits, whist- 
lers, cuckoos, etc., all eagerly bent 
on devastating the ranks of -the 
enemy. 

— Laughing Jacks. — 


Near the edge of the wood our 
old friend the lauching jackass is 
busy devouring a fat juicy grub 
which later would have developed 
into a destructive beetle. Occa- 
sionally, when luck favours him, a 
meal is made of some dreaded rep- 
tile. and compers may have the 
pleasure of seeing a black snake 
being demolished by our jolly 
companion. 


Near the pond gracefully walks 
the mudlark, which, besides des- 
trovine numerous insects, has a 
“ sweet tooth’’ for the water 
snail which is known to. be the 
intermediate host of the liver 
fluke, alwavs a menake to our 
sheep industry. 


In an orchard near bv a flock of 
blabbers is usually hard at work 
in search of the codlin mothywhich 
the birds consider to be a tooth- 
some morsel. A little brown fly- 
catcher sits unon the wire fence, 
from time to time darting into the 
air to capture some passing fly 
or moth, and lucky indeed is the 
insect that escapes it. 


into 
and a farmer friend see. 


Suddenly a kestrel swoops 
the field, 
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ing that it is a hawk immediately 
shoots it. An examination of its 
stqmach, however, reveals the fact 
that it is a valuable insectivorous 
bird. 

— ‘Eagles. — 


A big nest placed high up in a 


lar~ve gum tree next attracts atten- 
tion, and proves to be the Home 
of a pair of wedge-tailed eagles 
(eaglehawks). A visit to this is 
well repaid, for underneath it is 
found a great heap of bones and 
pelts of rabbits. The noble old 
wedge-tailed eagle, 
its kind in the world, repays twen- 
ty-fold for any small amount of 
damage that it may occasionally 
do in partaking of a stray lamb 
at times—in fact, there are very 
few authenticated instances indeed 
of this bird killing lambs. Some 
western district squatters will not 
allow eagles to be killed upon their 
estates under any consideration, as 
they deem them to be their best 
natural protection against the rab- 
bit. 


Even at night time the birds 
are still working, as it is then 
that the owls, frogmouths, and , 


nightjars sally forth. Till the break 
of day these birds will be busily 
employed in capturing those in- 
sects that are nocturnal in their 


habits. From the stomach of an 
owl have been taken four large 
caterpillars, two spiders, three 
cockchafer beetles, three large 
moths, and a quantity of other 


insect Temains too much digested 
to be recognised. 


The numerous honey-eating birds 
destroy quantities of insects at 
different seasons of the year, and 
feed the young entirely upon them, 
yet at present we afford them pro- 
tection only during the breeding 
season. 


It will thus be seen that all 
over the Commonwealth there is a 
vast army of birds working in our 
best interests, and demanding as 
payment patie: the right of exis- 
tence. It behoves every Austra- 


the largest of 


“May, 1914 


+ d 


lian who as. the welfare of his” ‘ 


country at heart to do all in his | 
power to afford protection to our 


native birds. 


Wheat Silos. 


aes 


A Wimmera wheat farmer writes 


to The Leader as follows :—It oc- 
curs to me that the farmers will 
have to do something ‘that will 
bring immediate relief in the mean- 
time, particularly from the evil of 
what is called ‘free storage.’’ 


Under this system the growers are 


invited to bring their wheat into 
the mills, to be held free of stor- 
age charges,,until such time as 
the growers choose to sell. Then 
the wheat is at once poured into 
the mill. silo, along’ with other 
free storage consignmencs, and the 
emptied bags put away by the 
millers for sale, _ their per- 
quisite, with the added advantage 
that they begin at once to grind 


the wheat into flour, without hav-~ 


ing to purchase until some future 


date, when the farmer desires to 


sell. When that times comes the 
millers pay for the wheat which 
they have already used, and which 


has enabled them to keep prices » 


down, bv not requiring to go on 
the market. This illusory system 
is only “‘free”’ in that it gives a 
licence to the buyers to make free 


with -the sellers’ produce, very 
much in their own, and very 
much against, the farmers’ _in- 
terests. 


The same system is. Galebiiod out 


by the buyers for export. Here 
‘we have so called free storage in 
‘the form of immense wheat stacks 
at the railway stations, exposed 
to the weather, the depredations 
of vermin, leaky bavs, and all the 


many sources of waste with which — 


we are familiar. All this 
is being used in a way that is 
gtievously opposed to the grow- 
ers’ interests. If this wheat were 
off the market, the present opera- 
tors, in order to get it, would 


———————___——__——_--- nn eee ————_<3O: 


f, J, RIGHARDS & SONS, 


CARRIAGE, BUGGY 
Sey rs A BODY 
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Two yeais’ guarantee with all new 


terial kept in steck until naturally seasoned. 


Vehicles. Tyreing included. All _ma- 
Write for asebeine 3h and 


Prices. | 


INSVECTION INVITED TO OUR SHOW-ROOM AND PACTORY. 
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Hindmarsh Square, Adelaide. 


wheat © 
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‘ 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS, 
Simplex, awarded first price (silver 
medal) Adelaide Exhibition, 1910. 
Agent for Cort’s Patent Cooler-safe, 
a boon in summer. Send for price 
list.—D. LANYON, Manufacturer, 46 
North Terrace, Kent Town. 6-12. 
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have to buy it, and charge capital 
account with a very large sum of 
money every year to be paid to 
the bank in interest. Instead ol 
this, the growers, under the delu- 
sive inducements of free storage, 
not only hand this sum over as a 
present to the buyers, but, worst 


of all, arm them in addition with 


a weapon to be used in hammer- 
“ing down the price in the market. 
The first thing the producers re- 
quire to consider is to obtain 
control of their own wheat. 


What I would suggest is farmers 
should own wheat silos at the 
railway stations pending the _ set- 
tlement of the bulk-handling ques- 
tion. Silo storine would provide 
a way to the handling of their own 
grain by the producers at once. 
Any grower can start anywhere. 
What is to prevent a grower from 
erecting his own silo at his own 


railway station, running the 
wheat into his silo by pneumatic 
elevator, loose, and taking the 


empty bags back to the farm for 
the next load? Not the least of 
the advantages of this expedient 
would be keeping off the bag mar- 
ket at the time when bags are 
forced up to 4 hivh rice, because 
all the farmers are in the market 
for bags at the same time. Silo 
wheat need not be bagged till the 
fall in the bas market, which al- 
ways takes place after. harvest. 
A railway station receipt for the 
wheat in the silo would be found 
sufficient at the local bank for the 
moderate advances sometimes re- 
quired after harvest, pendine the 
time of selline: Thus secured in a 
silo, the wheat is ready when re- 
quired to run down again . into 
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the bags ready for trucking, with 
the immense advantage that all 
the time it has been under the far- 
mers’ control, instead of being 
under the control of others who 
use it for bearing down the prices 
in the market. 


p aiee Ea 


The. Choice of Manures. 


The principles which guide the 
practical man in his choice of 
manures and fertilizers are simple 


and well known. In the first place 
the growing plant requires large 
quantities of water, if only to 
repair the inevitable and continu- 
ous loss of water vapour from the 
leaves. The plant itself contains 
an extraordinarily large percent- 
age of water, and all the chemical 
operations which take place in it 
depend for their fulfilment on a 
larger or small quantity of water 
in the tissues of the plant. Hence 
if he is to obtain larger crops the 
gardener must see to it that an 
adequate supply of water is avail- 
able. to ‘the plant: It is. not 
enough for him—even where it is 
practicable—to add water: he must 
build up a soil of such constitution 
that it will both hold water and 
part with it readily to the plant. 
Since decaying organic matter, 
farmyard manure, imparts this 
property to ‘the soil, this class of 
substance is looked upon as an 
ideal manure. 


In the second place, the practice 
of manuring depends on the well- 
established fact that certain min- 
eral substances, and particularly 
mitrogen compounds, potash and 
phosphoric acid, are essential 
plant foods. Hence the art of 
manuring consists in the ameliora- 
tion of the water conditions of 
the soil and in supplying suffi- 
ciencies in what may be called the 
feeding capaxity of the soil. There 


is, however, a third principle, 
which is no less important, but 
which is apt to be overlooked. 


That principle is an economic one, 
The gardener must secure the con- 
ditions which we have indicated 
at the minimum of cost. 


By the addition of sufficient 
-large quantities an adequate 
amount of essential food may be 


provided ; but since dung contains 
relatively small quantities of such 
an essential as phosphoric acid it 
is evident that a more economical 
method of manuring consists in 
addins, torether with a smaller 
amount of dung, some phosphatic 
fertilizer. 


— Toxic Properties. — 


In recent years these old-estab- 
lished principles have been  chal- 
lenced. and we have been asked to 
revise the articles which constitute 
this philosophy of manuring. 


The new philosophy, which has 
been used by Messrs. Whitney and 
Cameron, of the Bureau of soils, 
hold that all soils contain large 
stores of the essential foods, phos- 
phates and potash, that the water 
in the soil—the soil solution—con- 
tains enough of these substances 
for the purpose of plant growth, 
and that one soil is not more fer- 
tile than another because it is 
richer in such mineral substances 
as potash or phosphates, but pri- 
marily hecause it is in better case 
to supply the crop with all the 
*U.S. Department of Agricultur?. 
water which it requires. A second 
cause of the inferior fertility of 
certain soils is found by Messrs. 
Whitney and Cameron to lie in the 
existence therein of toxic sub- 
stances produced by the roots of 
previous crops, and left in the soil 
to the detriment of the growth of 
the plants which succeed these 
crops. 


In order to meet the objection 
that artificial potash and phos- 
phatic manures are known to in- 
ctease soil fertility these investiga- 
tors urge that the fertilizers act, 
not by supplying food to the plant, 


. GLOBE TIMBER MILLS. 


TIMBER OF ALL KINDS. Galvanized Iron, Joinery, Mouldings, Turnery, Shadehouse Battens,Tre:ii> taths. 
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but by putting the toxic ee 
stances out of action. 


— Tater Views. 


From the point of view of im- 
mediate practice the newer hypo- 
thesis is not important ; but from 
that of the ultimate practice of 
manuring no less than from the 
point of view of scientific horti- 
culture it is of very great import- 
ance indeed. Hence the investiga- 
tions carried out by Mr. A. D. 
Hall and his colleagues at Roth- 
amsted, and published recently by 
the Royal Society, are particular- 
ly opportune. 


The net result of these investiga- 
tions is to vindicate the older 
view, and to show that the revo- 
futionary toxic hypothesis is with- 
out foundation. The conclusions 
reached by Mr. Hall, which are of 
gregtest interest; are, first, that 
the Rothamsted plots, which are 
to-day producing poor crops ow- 
ing to the fact that essential foods 
—now potash, now phosphoric acid 
—have been withheld during the 
past 60 years, yield good crops 
when their particular deficiencies 
are made good. Thus a_ phos- 
phorus.starved soil gives a normal 
good crop when phosphatic man- 
ures are added to it and similarly 
a potash starved soil recovers its 
fertility when its defect of potash 
is made good. 


Second, although ithe soil of 
such plots has carried continuous- 
ly for +he past 60 years crops of 
one ...i only—wheat in some 
cases, barley in others—water ex- 
tracts from the soil are found to 
have no toxic action whatever on 
the roots of similar or different 
plants. 


Hence the toxic theory of soil- 
fertility mav be dismissed, or at 
most revarded as of very limited 
applicability. 


Third, the Whitney-Cameron hy- 
pothesis that all soils contain 
enough potash and phosphates for 
plant-feedine purposes is shown to 
be improbable. For Hall demon- 
strates that, as we might expect 
on the old view, the feeding value 
of a soil-extract increases within 
the wide limits with its concentra- 
tion. That is to say, a_ solution 
which contains more potash or 
phosphates produces bigger crops 
than one which contains less of the 
substances. Naturally, there is a 
limit to this law that concentra- 
tion increases crop, and, as we all 
know, an excess of soluble fertilizer 
mev result in no crop at all. The 
role, therefore, of the artificial. fer- 
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tilizer is to bring the “soil solu- 
tion’ up to the maximum benefi- 
cent concentration, and we may 
still hold the common sense view 


that fertilizers used as supplements | 


to dung exert their beneficial ef- 
fects by reason of the plentiful 
supplies of specific foods which 
they put at the disposal. of the 
plant.—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


oo 


Soil Treatment. 


There is no simple way in which 
a soil can be tested for ,its con- 
tent of the three most essential 
elements of fertility. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to have the soil 
analysed and find out what its 
content of these plant foods is. 
But the trouble is that the chem- 
ist cannot differentiate between 
the available and  vunavailable 
forms of these elements. A chem- 
ical analysis of almost any rea- 
sonably good agricultural soil will 
reveal the presence of sufficient 
quantities of these plant foods to 
produce maximum crops for many 
vears, and this fact has given rise 
to the theory which has been seri- 
ously held, even by scientists, that 
all that was needed to make a 
soil fertile for an indefinite period 
is to till it sufficiently well to as- 
sist nature in the unlocking of 
the inert plant food which it con- 


tai and reducing it to forms and 
com ations that will be avail- 
able ;or the use of growing plants. 


But the difficulty with the applica- 
tion of this theory is the fact that 
the mechanical condition of the 
soil is a most important factor in 
soil fertility as well of its actual 
content of plant food. 


The soil must have an adequate 
supply of vegetable matter in the 
form of humus to grow good crops, 
and it is most important that the 
farmer recognize this fact, else the 
application of available plant food 
in the form of expensive fertilizers 
will not give him the results which 
he expects, to say nothing of re- 
leasing sufficient plant food by 
thorough tillage to grow maxi- 
mum crops. An abundant supply 
of humus in the soil aids in. the 
matural drainage of fine-grained 
soils, and holds the moisture in 
more open, coarse-grained soils, 
giving it up as needed for the fer- 
tilitv in the soils and also for the 
work of the beneficial soil bacteria 
which aid in making available the 
fertility stored in the soil in an 
unavailable form. 


For these reasons, the most im- 
portant thing for the average far- 


i 


- comparing 


“eannot measure the results 


Marg) W919 om 
‘ gf 
mer to determine with sppabas to 
his soil is whether it is in a good 
mechanical condition, and if it is 
not to put it in that. condition. - 
Vegetable matter may be added 
to it in the form of stable manure, : 
which will at the same time add q 
available plant food for the gTOW- — | 
ing of crops. As much manure 
should therefore be made as pos-_ 
sible, and every ounce of this 
valuable agent in maintaining ‘soil 
fertility should be carefully saved 
and applied to the soil . soon as 
practicable after it is made. But _ 
this will not supply the veget-— 


a 


able matter needed by the soil on~ 


able matter needed by ‘the soil“ # 
on the average farm, So green | 
manure crops must be grown. 
The lecumes are of course, best for 
this purpose, but even a -non-le- 
guminous crop will prove beneficial ‘ 
in the supplving of needed humus 

to a soil that has become so de. 
pleted in this necessary suwhstance 

as to make the main crop a ie 
quent failure. 


Having secured a good mechani- 
cal condition of the soil the ques- 
tion of just what available plant 
foods it will nay to supply and in 
what quantities for the different ~ 
crops grown can best be deter- 
mined by putting the question di- 
rectly to the soil itself, by trying 
out different forms of combinations 
and quantities of these plant foods 
on different parts of the field and 
the results secured — 
with a check plot or strip in the 
field on which no fertilizer was. 
used. In the making of experi- 
ments of this kind, however, re- 
sults should not be judged by gene- 
ral appearances alone, as the eye 
with 
sufficient accuracy in many cases 
to determine whether the invest- 
ment was a profitable one or not. 
There is yet a great deal to be 
learned about soil fertility, but in 
a general way we know that it 
pays to use supplementary fer- 
tilizers, and it remains for the in- 
dividual farmer to make ‘an indivi- 
‘dual solution of the problem so 
far as the details are concerned.— 
Michigan Farmer. 


—_———_q—__—_— .. 


A certain millionaire did not ap- 
prove of foreign missions. One 
Sunday at church, when the col- 
lection was being taken for these ~ 
missions, the collection approached __ 
the millionaire and held out the — 
collection bag. . 

Pe 


The millionaire shook his head. 
‘I never give to missions,” he oy 
whispered. 

“Then take something out of the — 
bag, sir,’”’ whispered the collector. 
‘“The money is for the heathen,” 


A: 
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— Some Results in Fallowing 
Land. 


P . 
oe 


By John W. Paterson, B.Sc., Ph. 
-D., Experimentalist, and P. R. 
Scott, Chemist for Agriculture, 
Victoria. wee 


The most pressing demands of an 
_ordinaty crop are for water, 
. phosphates and nitrates.. The im- 
_ portance of these arises from their 

comparative scarcity in the © soil. 
The deficiency of phosphates is 
most easily made good by apply- 
‘ing some phosphate manure along 
with the seed. The deficiency of 
water and nitrates can usually 
best be remedied by some system 
of fallowing the land. =. |. 


— Fallowing and Soil Moisture. - 
Table I gives the percentage of 
water in the top 18 inches of soil 
at each date of sampling. The re- 


sults are calculated on the dry 

soil. ae ee, 
Table I. 

i 9 ae 8s 

OR hS beets & A 

Bee gee. 03 

Jol Res oY hae ro a 

os ts, o H oC ol 

Fee Azeeee oc 

Oct. 16 27.22 2A. Dien? 4°95 

Nov. 28 19.62 15.95 16.25 

Jiang £7 G.66..: > T1s6H 10.01 

Feb. 21.67 12.38 10.06 


In viewing the results the con- 
ditions regulating the loss of 
water on good fallow, bad fallow 
and on crop may be briefly re- 
capitulated. Water rises im a 
moist soil somewhat rapidly by 
capillarity. In a good fallow, the 
upper layer of soil is kept loose 
apd dry by cultivation, so that 
its capillary power is lost. This 
_ loose, dry layer protects the water 
within the capillary zone under- 
. neath from sun and wind. In a 
-» and also damper, so that capillary 
_ action is continued right through 
' to the top, which is unprotected 
from drying influences. A crop 
~ requires much water for its 
- growth, which must come from the 
' soil. Experiments bearing upon 
_ the water losses through plants 
were previously reported. | 


o», -— Lhe results, by Weight: — 
q _ By weighing the earth from a 
Measured hole, it was estimated 
that 1 acre of the soil to a depth 
' of 18 inches equalled 2,270 tons in 
the dry condition. Employing this 
_ figure, the water _percentages at 
tthe different dates “may be con- 
_ verted into tons, 


od - >. 


bad fallow, the surface is compact, 
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Table IT. 
Sas Ne 
> z i 

SoG Soy Hey 

Hoa &ae +s 

CGO OBS BO 

SRHAKRH OH 
October 16 572 551 566 
November 28 445 362 345 
January 17 469 203 227 
February 28 492 281 228 


At the close of the experiments, 
the cropped soil contained 264 tons, 
and the neglected fallow 211 tons 
less of water per acre in the first 
18 inches than the corresponding 
worked fallow. One ton of water 
to the acre equals almost exactly 
one point of rain. 

— Relation of Fallowing to Ni- 
trates. — 


Leaving the effect of fallowing 
upon moisture, the nitrate con- 
tents of the plots next call for 
notice. ‘Table III states the re- 
sults obtained in tbs. per acre of 
nitrate nitrogen for each plot at 
the different dates of sampling. 
Depth, 18 inches. 


Table IIT. 
Ss) a 
~ 2 8 
® 3) 
Boe tts 
OSG oa 34 
Pree wee oF 
Oct. 16 14.04 17.58 trace 
Nov. 28 43.20 44.36 3.31 
Ur aan tuys 113.09 60.29 2f:.06 
Feb. 28 148.91 58.63 +9 


Up to 16th October, the worked. 
and the neglected fallow had re- 
ceived the same treatment, aid the 
results show that the worked fal- 
low had no original advantage. 
Nevertheless, at the end of Febru- 
ary, the neglected fallow contained 
just 39 per cent. of the nitrate 
present in the worked plot. The 
latter was seen to be much mois- 
ter during the latter half of the 
experiments, and the extra ni- 
trates are probably due in. large 
measure to this extra moisture en- 
couracing nitrification. This is in 
accord with the results of experi- 
ments recently reported in this 
journal. Sufficient moisture — will 
be of createst benefit in aiding ni- 
trification during the hot months 
of the year. In addition to the 
extra water present, the better 
aeration of the worked fallow 
would also encourage the produc- 
tion of nitrates. 


— Nitrate Used by Crop. — 


On the cropped plot the nitrate 
content was only a trace at the 
date of the first sampling. _Com- 
paring it with the fallow plots, 
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this could not be due to lack of 
moisture, as at that date the 
moisture content of each plot was 
approximately identical. It ap- 
pears that the nitrates of this 
plot had been absorbed to supply 
the wants of the growing crop. 
Apparently the crop in the early 
part of its growth was taking all 
the nitrates it could find. ‘This 
fact indicates the importance of 
nitrates in the soil, and the prob- 
ability that the supply often fails 
to meet the demand. 


— Summary. — 
1. A  well-worked fallow  pre- 
vents much loss of soil-moisture 


during dry weather. 
_ 2. A fallow may do little good 
if neglected. 

3. A crop leaves the soil ex- 
tremely dry in the autumn. 


4. This lack of moisture must 
affect the succeeding crop unless 
the winter be exceptionally wet. 


5. The Australian climate indi- 
cates in a special degree the need 
for fallowing. , 

6. Land growing a crop may 
contain only a trace of nitrates. 


a 


7. This deficiency may starve a 
crop. 

8. Nitrate formation stops when 
the surface soil becomes too dry. 


9. A growing crop dries up the 
surface soil. 


to. It is desirable, therefore, 
that a crop should start with a 
readv formed nitrate supplypigetie 
soil and subsoil. 

II. Such a nitrate supply will 


also favonr a downward develop- 
ment of the roots. 


12. A well-worked fallow meets 


_ the nitrate reyuirement of the suc- 


~ 


ceeding crop. 


13. Fallowing serves the double 
putnose of storing soil-moisture 
and supplyine nitrates. 


a 


The amount of capital required 
to farm successfully with sheep 


_is dependent upon several things : 


the district selected; the class of 
stock to be kept: and the ability — 
of the farmer. It can, however, 
safely, be stated that a farmer 
who knows his business, with a 
moderate capital, will, in a suit- 
able locality, obtain a good return 
for his money. If there is need 
for economy in the purchase of 
foundation stock, it is urged that 
it should be that true economy 
which is shown by the limited size 
of the flock rather than by a 
larger flock of low-priced animals. 
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The eben. Club Movement 


in America. 


The following paper was. read 
by Mr. F. C. Jackson at a; recent 
meeting of the Calingford branch 
of the N.S.W. Agricultural Bureau: 


It deals with a question which 
is of special interest tots, as 
showing the rapid development of 
a form of agricultural education 
which, though yet in its infancy in 
-Australia, has great possibilities 
for the future. Western Australia 
has initiated a system of wheat 
growing for boys on very much the 
same lines, and so in lesser degree 
have some of the other States. 


In 1909 agricultural education in 
America was greatly stimulated by 
the introduction of maize-growing 
competitions into the schools of 
the Southern States. 


The objects of the movement 
were (1) to substitute modern me- 


the 


thods of. farming for obsolete 
ones, and (2) to stop the increas- 
ing exodus of rurals youths to 
cities, by making farming life 


pleasant, and demonstrating i its en- 


hanced profit under new conditions. : 


The following table shows the 
growth of the movement :— 


Year. No. of Members. 
1909 10,543 
1910 46,225 
19II 56,840 
1912 60,000 
The system differs from the 
school gardens to which we are 


accustomed in Australia, chiefly in 
that each member of a corn club 
cultivates one acre of ‘maize at 
home on his father’s land or on 
rented ground, and keeps continu- 
ous records of his operations and 
expenditure, etc. At the end of 
season his acre is inspected, 
and prizes are awarded on the fol- 
lowing basis :— 


Sent out in 5S chain Rolls 
Various Heights and Spacings 
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“CYCLONE” 
SPRING COIL 


Made of best quality wire, galvanised. Moisture does 
not afiect it 
ceanges in temperature are provided for by crimps in ° 
the horizontal lines. 


The crimps make the fence elastic. 
are thrown back, and both stock and fence are un- 
injured. 

web, through which no stock can pass. 


Get our Fence & Gate Catalogue 


NO WIRE HOLES ARE NEEDED. 


iM 
Jeu 
38° CYCLONE ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 


An exceptionally good looking and long pvennigs fence for the garden and for street 
Jesigns. 


_ 123-125 WAYMOUTH STREET. 


CYCLONE Pty. Ltd. 


FENCES) 


Expansion and contraction caused by 


Once up, the fence needs no 
after straining. 
Stock rushing it 


The cross ties, lft. apart, make a perfect 


' 
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Get our Catalogue. 


ADELAIDE. 


- make the 


in farming on a large scale, 
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. 
j \ 
= 
} f & 3 
« ~~ 
* j 
a=) 


or. 

aa 

+i a ay T 

(a) Greatest yield for acre .- 30, — 
(b) Best exhibit of Io ears 20 

(c) Best written account, — “of 
* showing history of “crop 20. 

(d) Best showing. of profit on 


investment, based on the 

commercial price of corn‘ 30 — 
a. & 

as EE ’ 


Total : ate 100 — 


The boy whose land and ‘labour 
produce the greatest yield does” 
not necessatily win a prize, as 
the cost of labour, fertilisers, etc., 
may have been so great as_ to 
farming unprofitable. | 
Every boy ina corn club must ex- 
hibit at the local shows Torr. if 
there be no show in his village or 
town, then a school show is held, 
which often proves the origin of 
an annual district show. i 


An essay must be submitted, des- 
eribing the season’s operations, 
since every boy should be able to — 
express in good English the . rea- ~ 
sons for the various operations he 
performs, and he should be able to | 
record his observations in a scien- _ 
tific manner and to discuss agri-. 
culture inte Epes, , 


The competitor must fg rnish a 
financial statement of the season's _ 
operations. The market value of | 
his crop represents his receipts, 
against which he has to charge £1 _ 
for rent of land (even if his ot 
gives him the use of it free), 
for every hour he works, 2%d. ae 
every hour he uses a horse, 4/2 
for every load of manure (even if — 
he gets it for nothing), and what- 
ever commercial fertilisers he uses 
‘at market prices. Unless he can 
show that his method would pay ~ 
then — 
he has little hope of obtaining a 
prize, no matter how high his 


abe yield mee be. ; ri #' 


No difficulty is experienced ” , 
America in obtaining valuiante™ | 
prizes from Chambers of Coit- | 
merce, Boards of Trade, railroads, " 
banks, and commercial men gener-~ 
ally, who are only too anxious to 
linerease the maize yield, knowing 
full well that by so doing they — 
are stimulating commerce general- a7 
lv. ‘The State Governors issue — 
diplomas to all boys having 
yield of at least 75 bushels to & 
acre, at a cost not exceeding i/3 
per bushel, and the first prize-win-- 
ner of each State is sent, at the 
Government extrn-? | *> Was ing- 
ton for one week, where te Ge 


champions of 


company ‘arttly the 
the other States), is the guest of 


-. the Federal Government. These 
_ boys are shown everything of in- 
terest in the Federal capital, espe 

cially” that which pertains - agri- 
areeee: sa 

Sa Prizes ‘to the value of 
were awarded. in T9IO, and to the 
value of £10, 000 in ‘TQII. 


These corn clubs are: : by 
various Government departments, 
which are correlated for. the ex- 
press purpose. The a wrements 
vary slightly in different “States, 
but in all of them the Federal 
Department of Agricult assists 

' financially, allows its experts to 
give advice, . and issues _ bulletins 
and circulars to every ‘body in the 

.~ movement, advising him how to 
treat his crop from time to time. 


The best scheme I on find is 
that afforded’ by Virginia. where a 
board, created by legislation, cor- 

: relates the College of Agriculture 
and Polytechnic Institute, the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 

_ the Commissioner and State Board 

' of Agriculture, and ‘the Federal 

~ Department of Agriculture, for the 
management of these clubs. 


| The scheme. is ‘becoming very 
_ popular in America in the South- 
ern (agricultural) States, and it 
is arousing great interest, as the 
_boys are showing that the aegricul- 
tural output of the State can be 


_. doubled by the adoption of mod- 


-ern methods. Many farmers who 
have stubbornly followed conserva- 
tive methods have at last been 
converted to the new ‘vospel of 
agriculture by seeing what their 
own bovs can do on one acre. 


. The following Statisticg for 1912 
if howe what is being accomplished 


el RS Se Ee 


£8 000 
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How Horses are Spoiled. 


There are a good many people 
who, either by reason of their bad 
or careless driving, succeed in 
spoiling a horse which came to 
them as free from vice or tricks 
as could be desired. A horse which 
by nature is not a shier can easily 
be transformed into something 
very like one by being unmerciful- 
ly thrashed if he becomes startled 
at some unfamiliar sight. The next 
time he encounters anything of the 
kind the remembers his thrashing 
and associates the sight with 
suffering ; then he shies again, and 
the punishment is repeated, with 
disastrous effects. The man who 
is careless about his harness, and 
who allows his horse to drive him- 
self, will spoilany animal, and is 
as likely to end up by letting his 
horse down as not. But this ob- 
servation must not be taken as 
suggesting that a driver should al- 
ways be fidgeting and worrying his 
horse. His aim should be to get 
the animal to go right and to 
keep him at it; it is often the 
slovenly coachman| who produces 
the illmannered horse. In frequent 
cases it is the driver’s fault when 
a horse stumbles, but even when 
it'is not so it is quite unnecessary 
to use the whip in nine cases out 
of ten. If the horse once begins 
to connect a stumble with a 
thrashing, he gets flurried when he 
puts a foot wrong, and is very 
likely to come down' in  conse- 
quence ; but if he gets careless it 
is necessary to wake him up by a 
light ‘stroke just to remind him 
that he must keep 
course, the jagging at a horse’s 
mouth is as certain a way to 
ruin the animal as anything can 
be; and it is very far removed 
from a good practice to shout at 
and rate a horse for no particular 


ne by American boys ‘— | fault. A naturally timid animal 
Pols ogi ha 2g" soe. eae g 8S 
a oe Gad Seel See 89. 
5 A PH 
ae 3 ZHE thea BES Aas - 
ae bus. bus bus 
WAibaiia .:. 10,000 600 574 19% 24.0 
-+ Arkansas® .. 2,675 1,386 HA 16% 17.2 
on Florida w+ 8 ane) 1,200 364 47%, Ze, 20.4.5 
oe Georgia ‘s+¢ 11,400 179 37% 7, 13.0 
- Louisiana 2,125 2,100 54% 13% 13.8 
oad oy ississippi 4,825 200 53% 19% 18.0 
North Carolina... 3,200 1,500 641% wa 18:3 
s a "Oklahoma it ea 6,200 635 603, 19% 18.2 
© South Carolina “2.9 2,200 325 46% 21% 18.7 
* Tennessee. ¢ 2,600 400 66% 17x 17.9 
‘ Texas Rhee’. ish 10375 731 88% 34% 26.5 
Virginia 2,250 289 36% 2374 


21,0" 


awake. Of- 
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is liable to lose its head on stxh 
occasions, whilst a bad-tempered 
one resents it; for horses are not 
fools, and are far more amenable 
to kindness combined with firm- 
ness than they are to ill-usage 
or Violence of any kind, This being 
the case, it is unfortunate that 
their memories should be so good, 
for the recollection of  chastise- 


ment has often transformed an or- 
dinarily tempered horse to a perfect 
savage, and a good reliable work- 
er. into a useless brute. Of course 
horses can be spoiled in many 
other ways, but it is believed that 
the causes mentioned above are 
responsible for most of the losses 
incurred ‘by owners through the 
deterioration of their animals.— 
Live Stock Journal. 


a 
Life in Soil. 


The soil of a farm is not simply 


‘an inert mass of material contain- 


ing certain mineral substances 
which plants utilise. It is full of 
living organisms. Besides the nu- 
merous insects, worms, etc., it 
contains myriads of low  organ- 
isms, not visible to the naked eye 
but capable of examination by the 
aid’ of the microscope. Thédy are 
known as bacteria or micro-organ- 
isms and are so minute that a 
grain of soil may contain many 
thousands, increasing and propa- 
gating under favourable condi- 
tions with incredible rapidity. 
They exist in soils chiefly in the 
upper layer. A pinch .of soil may 
contain from several thousands to 
several millions ; loamy soils and 


soils containing much organic 
matter contain most, sandy soils 
contain least. The number de- 


creases gradually from the surface 
soil downwards till about 3 feet 
where few of none are present. 
Each different kind of bacterium 
petforms its own useful purpose in 
nature, but in the interest of 
economical cultivation it would 
appear that the growth of some 
of them have to be encouraged and 
the development of others to be 
checked. The subject, however, is 
not at present clearly understood 
and has to be further investigated 
by scientific men; for us the prac- 
tical knowledge is that organic 
matter, increasine the supply of 
humus to the soil, has been proved 
to favour the rapid srowth of the 
kind of bacteria which convert or- 
ganic ammonia into nitrates, suit- 
able for assimilation by the crops. 
We have, therefore, to see that we 
keen up in the soil by application 
of farm-yard manure, the plouch- 
ing under of green crops, and other 
suitable means qa sufficient supply 
of humus,—Mark Lane Express, 


~ 
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Potato Growing. 


The necessity of working the 
land to conserve moisture and to 
keep down weeds whilst the crop 
is growing is appreciated by near- 
ly every ‘potato-farmer, and on 
the whole crops are fairly well 
looked after whilst they are grow- 
ing. What is urgently needed is 
greater attention to the prepara- 
tion of land before the crop is 
planted. Larlier ploughing is  re- 
quired, and systematic working of 
the fallow. In short, thorough 
fallowing should be practised  in- 
variably for the potato crops. Cul- 
tivators of the spring-tooth type 
for shallow surface working of the 
land should be largely used. It is 
impossible to overrate the benefit 
of such preparation. The subsoil 
is stored with moisture 
promotes good sprouting of the 
seed and ensures a regular growth 
through even very dry spells. 


Further, it renders active the 
agencies which increase the fertili- 
ty of the soil. 


The soil is sweetened, and the in- 
soluble material is rendered avail- 
able for plant use, and the soil is 
thus brought into better condition 
to support plant life. 


Fertilisers are used only to a 
very limited extent, and yet the 
vield can be very largely increased 


by their use, especially when the 
soil is prepared to receive them 
by a system of fallowing. Fertilis- 


may fail to benefit the crop 
when the land has been roughly 
prepared and a dry season has 
ensued, but there is not the slight- 
est doubt of their value to the 
good farmer. The yield may be 
increased by from 50 to I00 per 
cent. The profit accruing through 
the application of a few hundred 
pounds of fertiliser to a valuable 
cron, such as potatoes, is very 
evident. No farmer can afford 
when dealing with a crop such as 


ers 


potatoes, which costs so much for 
seed alone, to attempt to save q 
few shillinos on manure. 

Another matter which Trequtires 
more attention is the selection of 
the seed. ‘The present method 
leads to rapid deterioration. The 


the small sound 


practice is to save 

tubers. A small proportion of the 
seed picked up may, and indeed 
will produce strong, vigorous 
plants, but much of it gives only 
poor decvenerated plants. Plants 
which have reverted or run’ out 
produce 4 larre number of small 
tubers. These when planted pro- 
duce the same class of plant. Such 
a Plant may carry twenty sich 


which . 


tubers. A ‘good plant may carry 
half a dozen large table potatoes 
and only one or two small ones, 
which are suitable for seed. These 
small potatoes reproduce their 
kind faithfully, but it does not re- 
quire much perception to see that 
when small potatoes are picked up 
indiscriminately for seed that 
very ' 
the seed will consist of run-out po- 
tatoes. Some expert growers fol- 
low the practice of going through 
their growing crops and pulling 
out any degenerated plants they 
detect. By this means they are 
able to eliminate the run-out 
plants to some extent, and a fair- 
ly vigorous strain is maintained. 


It is with only some varieties, 
and then only by expert growers, 
that this system can be practised, 
as it is often very difficult to de- 
tect degenerated plants.—Agricul- 
tural Gazette of N.S. W. - 
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Scab on Sheep. 


To the Editor. 


Can you tell me what is the 
cause of a scab trouble that affects 
sheep, more particularly weaners 
about the middle of summer. The 
scab affects the lips, both top and 
bottom, and in bad cases the nos- 
trils almost close up with the 
scab, which renders breathing dif- 
ficult ; the trouble is frequently to 
be met. with in the western dis- 
tricts of Victoria and nearly every 
sheep owner gives a different cause 
for it. Most owners say Scotch 
thistles is the cause. The trouble 
comes on quickly and the animal 
is unable to eat grass for some 
days, and consequently becomes 
very weak. The scab is black and 
hecomes quite a quarter of an inch 
thick, as far back as the corner of 
the mouth. ‘The trouble is not an 
annual occurrence. 


The first attack I had in my 
sheep, I at once hit on a quick 
and simple remedy. I folded the 
sheep, caught all the affected ones 
and put their noses, right up to 
the corners of the mouth, into a 
vessel containing castor oil. The 
result was marvellous, in two days 
the scab fell off and a new red skin 
took its place. JI can highly  re- 
commend this remedy to all your 
readers. 


You may have the trouble in one 
paddock and not in the next. I 


am inclinine to the opinion that 


Would 
of your 


the trouble is contagious. 
be glad to know if any 


soon a great proportion of . 


vegetable irritant is the 


decline. 
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Teaders can ‘give the cause. y 
gladly give them this simple — Te ; 
medy. “I ama subscriber of ver |, 
20 years, Yours, eho area 


Goroke, Victoria. 
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We « are much obliged 6 otsyold 
friend. Perhaps, as Mr. ‘Schinckel 
suggests, some of our readers may 
be able to reciprocate his Kindness 
im making known qa cure by help- 
ing to determine the cause. In a 
general way one would suppose it 
to be due to some bodily condition 
or perhaps one confined to ‘the 
parts affected, peculiar to. weanerts. 
Possibly the “thistle or. other 
culprit, 
on the other hand the fact that its 
appearance is intermittant would 
lead. to the opinion that the cause 
is periodic in its visitation. One 
would like to know whether the 
trouble is common to all farms“ 
one year with the possibility of 
being absent from all farm the 
next, or is it always more or less 
present throughout a district. We 
rather gather the former to be_ 
the case. If there is any condi- 
tion either of season, state of the 
natural yrass, herbage, or sown 
crops which is common to all — 
farms on which it appears it would 
probably be easy to determine the 
cause. On the facts as presented 
we should say that it is probably 
due to some plant irritant which is 
possibly of somewhat local oceur- 
tence, which is more marked in 
its eflect under special conditions, 
such as an extra dry season or the~ 
reverse and which naturally shows 
its effect more readily on young 
animals. ‘Thistles, burrs, etc., are 
said to be one of the causes of a 
certain amount of inflammation, 


usually known as sore mouth, pos-— 
Ee We 
form of this complaint aggravated — ; 


sibly the case referred to is’ 


by local conditions. - 


Oo ——- ~ - : 4 
It is of the utmost importance 
that agriculture should have the 
means of recording its ascension or 
We must not. 
because it is an ancient art, ane 
one that has been prosecuted _ 
its simplest forms, it is chee 
otherwise than an art which, of all 
others, perhaps, affords the most | 
varied scope and the largest. 
sphere of development to the pow-— 
ers ‘of the human minds it is 
most essential that it should havé— 


the best and the most efficacious _ 
means of comparing its state in | 


one year with its state in another; — 
of recording for future encourage. — 
ment the procress that has been 
achieved in the past. Wig FE. Glad. 
stone, 7 
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THE RULE AND THE NICK. 


‘In the South Australian 1913 
Poultry Report we find the ques- 
‘tion of heredity discussed as _ fol- 
_ lows :—‘‘ As regards heredity in 
ege production, experience adds 
further proof to my original con- 
tention urged many. years ago. 
Beyond all doubt, the capacity for 
high egg production. can be fixed 
and is hereditary. That is to say, 
the character can be transmitted. 
Some writers believed that the 
character for laying depended upon 
“the ‘egg production of the mothers. 
I laid special stress upon the im- 
_ portance of the sire and eventual- 
ly published my rule that in egg 
production, both fecundity and size 

of eggs are inherited as follows :— 

That the sire transmits these char- 
acters though his “daughters, and 
the dam transmits her characters 
through ther sons.’’ Stripped of 
its usual humourously egotistical 


trimmings, ‘‘ Hardshell,” in a re- 
cent “Evening J ournal,” quotes 
‘the above and’. preaches. Pom the 


same text, or perhaps it is only a 
case of great minds thinking alike. 
What our hardcased friend thinks 
and his reasons are always so in- 
teresting that we reprint the para- 
graph in full. To those who. have 
not previously read it, the sermon 
will be helpful, and its re-reading 
will do no harm to fase who 
“have :— 
— On Breeding. — 


“That the capacity for high egg 
_ production can become fixed, and 


made hereditary, has been proved 


by breeders throughout the Aus- 
tralian States and New Zealand. 


All the ‘bréeders. who have  be- 
come noted for big records in llay- 


_ ing competitions owe their, position 


Pa 


male bird); but, if you dig 


to the fact that the bottom of 
_ their suecess has usually been one 


very fine layer, that was discover- | 


ed by means of single testing, and, 
when found, was bred from. 


In some instances the record 
layers have been pen bred (that is, 
they have come from a yard where 
there were several hens with the 
down 


ai see bit you will fridl that all of them 


-wete descended \from a hen that 
“put up big figures in qa single pen. 
- The big laying comes and _ goes, 
“but it has “been proved that. the 


most successful men consistently 


breed from their best performers, 
“which proves that the big laying 
habit may be fixed and become 
os aaeg or, in other 


may be transmitted. a 


._ noted for several generations 


words, - 
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— The Right Way of it. — 
‘' Now, how is it done ; how does 
it work out? Well, you can’t go 


wrong in proceeding on the lines 
that the sire transmits the laying 


character through his daughters, 
and ‘the mother passes lt on 
through her sons. Every experi- 


enced breeder knows that this isa 
fact. 


This being so, it will be recog- 
nised as most important that the 
greatest care should be exercised 
when mating birds. The sire should 
come from a strain that has been 
for 
high egg production, and the hens 
should come from a strain where 
similar Conditions have existed, 
and if there is some amount of 
blood relationship so much _ the 
better. As qa matter of fact, if you 
produce big layers from an out- 
eross—that is, from unrelated birds 
—it will be a fluke, because you 
should not get them this way. In 
breeding operations it is pedigree 
that tells, and if you produce pul- 
lets from parents that are related 
—and where the laying ability has 
been pronounced on both sides for 
several generations—you are fairly 
certain to maintain the egg-laying 
habit in the-bulk of the progeny, 
for the reason that this fixed char- 
acter is the Same on both sides 
and the ‘‘nick”’ is in the mating 
in other words, the peas is 
in line.’ 


— Words. of Wisdom. 


When two such authorities—one 
the official head of the State poul- 
try industry, the other a practi- 
cally successful breeder and the 
most progressive and widely-read 
journalist on the subject of utility 
poultry in the Commonwealth — 
make so definite a statement, one 


which is so entirely admirable in 
its basic simplicity ; the ordinary 
individual is apt to take such 


words of wisdom for granted, or 
—look* around for evidence. 
doubtedly they are words of wis- 
dom—or the beginning of it. In 
passing and as the resurrection of 
long buried and forgotten rules 
seems to be in fashion, perhaps we 
may be permitted to quote our 
own tfecipe for breeding competi- 
tion winners written at the time 
of the Magill competition. - ‘“ Se- 
lect your best hen by observation 
or the trap nest, mate her with a 
son of your next best layer, kill 
any weakly chicks, feed the sur- 
vivors as much as they will eat, 


Un-| 
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put your trust in luck for you 
will have done your share,’’ There 
is, we know, nothing particularly 
brilliant about that, but we do 
not seem to have got much more 
forward in the years that have 
passed, as far as fundamental prin- 


ciples are concerned. Hssentially it 
comprises, to quote the chastened 
modesty of the report, ‘‘ The me- 


thods of breeding and feeding re 
commended by me, adopted by 
thousands of Australian breeders 
in this and other States,’’ possibly 


a certain amount of common sense 
inherent in the poultry . breeding 
community has had a great deal 
more to do with its adoption than 
any recommendation. 


— More Interesting. 


To return to more interesting 
matters. How delightfully simple 
The Rule sounds. Boil it down 
and you get a ‘‘high’’ laying hen 


(she is unboiled by the way) and 
a male bred from a similar hen. 
Mate them together, and you get 
“high ’’ laying pullets. Simple even 
to baldness. The only objection 
that we can see, is that during © 


the last ten years, there have been | ~ 


in the competition pens of Aus- 
tralia, some thousands of living ex- 
amples of the fact that you do not 
invariably, or even usually, get 
those ‘‘ high’ laying pullets. Now 
what can be said of qa rule which 
requires some thousands of excep- 
tions to prove it. One is general- 
ly considered sufficient. 


— An Amendment. 


It appears to us that it misses 
half the question—the important 


half. . Now let us first assume 
that ‘‘high’’ laying is a separate 


additional character, which may be 


added to ‘‘good”’ laying and 
amend the rule to read “ The sire 
may transmit the character of 
“hich” laying to and through 


some, all or none of his daughters, 
the dam cannot transmit the char- 
acter of “high” laying. to and 
through her sons or daughters but 
she can transmit the character of 
“good ’’ laying to both. Does not 
this amendment, which it must be 
admitted knocks spots off The 
Rule, which, as ‘‘ Hardshell’?  re- 
marks is ‘‘ known to be a fact,” 
seem to explain the general situa- 
tion in poultry breeding and many 
apparently otherwise inexplicable 
results in competition work. Even 


if it unfortunately, does not get us © 


right on to what is after all the 
important point—its practical ap- 
plication, it does seem to get us 
a long way ahead of the rule and 
give the mysterious ‘‘Nick’’ points 
and a beating. No one reading 
Bulletin No. 205 of the Maine Ex- 
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periment Station, can, we think, 
doubt that in the unequal though 
proportional transmition of the 
character of ‘high ”’ laying by the 
males, lies one of the principal se- 
crets of poultry breeding. 


— The Hanbury Pen. — 

It would be easy to quote many 
instances in which The Rule has 
had to lean pretty heavily on The 
Nick, but there is one quoted in 
the same paper which appears to 
us to be a particularly fortunate 
or unfortunate illustration. It 
reads as follows :— 


A Bendigo paper states that two 
Mckenzie cockerels were each 
mated with eight hens, ‘and the one 
lot of pullets went tinto the Ben- 
competition and the other 
to Burnley. It is interesting to 
note the wide difference in the 
scores of the two pens. 
at Bendigo look like getting 1,650 
or 1,660, while those, at Burnley, 
with 19 days to go only had 1,296 
on the slate—a marked difference, 


uly O 


which shows that in this latter 
mating the ‘‘nick’’ was not 
there. 


— Deceptive Equality. — 

On the face of it, we have here 
two sets of birds which are ap- 
parently equal, yet they give very 
difierent results. They ‘were not 
therefore really equal. Where was 
the inequality ? It is reasonable 
to suppose that it was not» in the 
mother hens, for we read elsewhere 
that they had been tested, it is 
not probable that it was in the 
pullets themselves, as far as could 
be observed, for Mr. Hanbury 
would, if any ‘thing, send the better 
pen to the more important compe- 
tition. ‘There is nothing to indi- 
cate that there was any apparent 
difference in the cocks, but — and 
this is the vital point—y ou cannot 
test a male bird, except by his 
pullets. By the light of these re- 
sults these males were different in 
their powers of transmission. Read 


the above history of the ‘ Han- 
bury ’’ pens, on its face value, by 
the rule and vou get nowhere, or 
the hump. Read it by the amend- 
ment, and you get a reasonable ex- 
planation. One “male had the pow- 
er to transmit the character— 
“high * layin», the other had mot. 


All the hens had the power to 
transmit ‘‘ good”’ laying. There 
are, of course, others, we merely 
suggest one on the facts. as »re- 
corded. ‘There is the mysterious 
“ Nick’ to which ‘ Hardshell ” 
pins his faith. To us this has al- 
ways appeared like X, the unh- 
known quantity in mathematics. 
Whist players will recognise its 
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similarity to a small trump—when 
you don’t know what to do, play 
it. It is surely a very handy 
thing to have about the house 
when you talk or write of stock 
breeding ; for it covers a multi- 
tude of perplexities. 


(Lo be Continued). 


HANBURY’S BENDIGO LEG? 
HORNS. 


These birds, together with Gill's 
Burnley dittos. are probably the 
most talked of fowl in the world 
to-day. European and American 
conferences of experts, etc., will 
discuss them as seriously and with 
quite as much practical good as if 
they were another Balkan war or 
Mexican trouble. What a great 
performance it is, yet how simple 
—on paper. No long experience, 
no extensive runs, mo-+ expensive 
stock, no mysterious methods, no 
rigid selection, no patent feeding, 
no anything unusual. You don’t 
even have to go to a_ reliable 
breeder, you just buy 24 dozen 
eggs from a friend ‘“‘ who is _al- 
ways praising his Leghorns,’’ and 
even the most friendless beginner 
has at least a dozen friends who 
fill that bill. We gather the fore- 
going from an interesting arcount 


of the ‘‘ Hanbury ”’ birds by ‘‘Hot-_ 


”) 


spur,’ in a recent ‘‘ Ieader.’’ Boil- 
ed down, Mr. Hanbury, a couple of 
years ago, bought 24 dozen eggs 
from a most obliging friend. He 
hatched them in an incubator, and 
reared 60 pullets, from which he 
selected 16, these he mated with 
two McKenzie cockerels. The re- 
sulting chicks were ‘hatched on 
October 8th, 
der cover (the whole area of Mr. 
Hanbury’s poultry yard is appar- 
ently only 66 by 100) and six were 
sent to Bendigo with the amazing 
result that is now known all over 
Australia and foreign jsarts. Six 
pullets were also sent to Burnley, 
but that is another story. The 
lesson is plain and there certainly 
ought to be a great run on 


‘friends who are are always prais- 


ing their Leghorns.’’ It should be 
mentioned that this particular 
friend appears to have had deal- 
ings with various “reliable” breed- 
ers so after all that often abused 
individual comes to his own and 
all ends happily. 


NEW BURNLEY, COMPETITION. 

Mr. Hart evidently means to 
get as much good out of the com- 
petition under his charge as pos-) 
sible without losing any of its com- 
petitive value. On the question of 


wet and dry feed there is consider-— 


1912, and reared un- . plaint. 


of Agriculture suggested to 


plished his purpose. 
remembered that Hawkesbury i 


ton ie we ‘chistk, to ve congratu- 


: iy 
able aidrenes of opinion. o Leste is. 


much to be said on both sides. 
Mr. Hart is doing what ‘he can to” 


decide which is best, at all events _ 
In Aa 


under Burnley conditions 
present competition 50 pens of the ~ 
light breeds have been entered on 
the Wet Mash ration and 19 pens 
on the Dry Mash tation. 


Mash against — _ Mash. 
Messrs. Moritz in White Leghorns 
and W. P. Eckerman iti the andes 
breeds are the only two from S.A 


This is something which shou 


have been done five years ago ions 
settled finally, by now. 


aw pee 1914 ie 


In the ] ne 
heavy breeds the oo are 20 Wet 


Hawkes- 


bury has done something but the 


results, as far as they went, were 
inconclusive. ,At Parafield it. has 
got as far as a position on the list 
of ‘‘ future ’’ work as a possibility. 
This is a great performance on Mr.” 
Pascoe’s part, considering there 
have been hundreds of competition 
birds at Roseworthy for years past 
to whom the question might have 
been put. No harm could have | 
been done and possibly great good. 


THE HADLINGTON STANDARD 

By his rejection recently of un- 
derweight entries at the Hawkes- 
bury Competition, Mr. Hadlington 
caused considerable commotion — in 
the N.S.W. poultry camp. Beyond 
the fact that breeders had not been 


4 


| 


given any special warning that 


this quite reasonable application of 
the not-fit-and-proper-representa- 
tive-of-the-breed-tule, which has 
hitherto been more honoured in the. 
breach than observance, at all 
competitions, they do not appear © 
to have had any ground for com. 
When appealed, to, prob: 
ably for this reason, the. 


Hadlington that it might be bet- ‘ 


inister 


x 
it 


he 


A 


P 


Py 


ter not to apply this rule for this ide 


year and this was agreed to, Mr. 
Ashton, however, made it clear 
that a standard of weight would 
be rigidly enforced at the next 
competition. The matter is one of 
Peer anks to poultry men in 

N.S.W.. and in other States, | for | 


what Hawkesbury does in compe- Nee 


tition work ‘to-day, the other 
States willdo to-morrow or when ~ 
they wake up. Victoria, by the — 
way, wakes up this year. Thanks © 
to.Mr. Hart.. Mr.  aalingouee 

action brought to the front a ques- 
tion which certainly needs 
ment and in doing this. has accom-— 
It should na 


not run as a go-as-you-please vie! v4 
cord scramble, but on “the great- 

est good for the greatest — 
number” lines. Mr. Hadlington 


settle é f 


it 
* 


* 


es katie) '« 


f a May, tou 


re ee 


_ lated on his firm handling of a 
ae subject. 
— The Weights. — 
_ The weights adopted by Mr. 
_ Hadlington as the minimum lor 
entry to the Hawkesbury pens are 
~~. 3% Ibs. for Leghorns, 4 Ibs. for 
- Wyandottes, and 4% for Orping- 
‘tons. Weight is admittedly a ra- 
ther difficult and uncertain gauge, 
‘ap for to a certain extent a _ bird 
Fa may be fed and fattened to pull 
» the balance, and a long journey at 
the end of March might = easily 
. cause a bird starting well. up to 
' standard to be found below it at 
the journey’ send. In this connex- 
tion it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Padman’s birds, which The 
‘Daily Telegraph considers the stan- 
dard of the Leghorn world, 
aged 3% tb. on arrival at the col- 
lege It is possible, of course, 
that some enterprising competitor 
at future competitions ‘may re- 
member Mark Twain's yarn of the 
_ Jumping Frog and load up his 
pullets with buck shot. Should 


‘ -such a breeder be commended for. 


ingenuity or warned off for dis- 
honesty ? It will be a _ ticklish 
point for the committee to decide. 


- = General Purpose Breeds. — 
The Wyandotte and Orpington 
people will probably accept the 
= weights alloted as a fair and rea- 
sonable standard for pullets in or 
coming into lay. With normal de- 
development such birds will, on 
' am_average, weigh from 1 to 2 
tbs. more in fair condition. The 
__ cockerels will be a very useful gen- 
eral purpose type, quite big enough 
for ordinary home and market use. 
For purely top quality table poul- 
try purpose there will Temain the 
Dorking, Faverolle, and Game, and 
their crosses. A reasonable classi- 
fication of the three types of poul- 
. try ‘seems to us to be that for the 
Sipe type 75 of 100 points should 
be for eggs and 25 for meat. In 
the eenerel purpose type 5° points 


ah 


va! 


a," 


aver- 
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for an and in the table type 25 
for eggs and 75 for meat. Mr. 
Hadlington's standard appears to 
be in general accordance with that. 
It may be objected that the 
weights are too low, though we 
doupt whether any practical “breed- 
er of those varieties will be found 
to do so. ‘The records seem to 
show that not Io per cent. of the 
heavier division of the various 
breeds, say 7 lb. in Orpingtons, 
make any showing in the laying 
pens. In fact with few exceptions, 
iaying appears to decrease as 
weights increase above about a five 
and a half pound limit. There are, 
of course, brilliant exceptions, but 
the question is, is it not better to 
lesislate for the average normal 
bird than to breed up to the ex- 
ceptional standard. 


_— The Case of the Leghorn. — 
‘The ‘case. of the Leghorn 
is somewhat different and dii- 
ficult. Technically there may 
be no standard weight for 
the breed, but a good big one 
will beat a good little one accord- 
ing to the generally accepted un- 
written law as exhibition birds 
but the utiity Leghorn is a ‘differ- 
ent proposition. The question ap- 
pears to be—Is the 75 points for 
eggs and 25 points for meat stan- 
dard, one which makes for the 
good of the breed and its breed- 
ers, or is the Ioo points for eggs, 
the rest nowhere, the better ideal? 
Many people will tell you that if, 
in a normal season, they get back 
food and labour costs on Leghorn 
cockerels, they are satisfied. O'thers 
advocate killing as soon as Sex is 
apparent whilst others again say 
that they make 1/- a hb. 
them. The great majority of 
breeders and practically every farm 
and suburban poultry keeper re- 
gard their surplus cockerels as a 
necessary but not altogether un- 
profitable evil. After all a Leg- 
horn cockerel is not by any means 
to be 


fot 


despised on the table, he another 5 
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in the same street as 
fed Faverolle but he is cer- 


may not be 
a milk 


tainly better than none at all. The 
position seems to be, firstly, that 
for the straight out market egg 
man, who alter all is about one in 
a hundred of poultry producers, 
cockerels’ are more or iess 
unwelcome; secondly, that for 
the farm and suburban poultry 
keeper; they are more or less pro- 
fitable ; thirdly, that the great 


majority of purebred cockerels are 
White Leghorns ; lourthly, that the 
chickens of standard weight par- 
ents are more likely to make up 
into reasonably good table poultry 
than the progeny of pullets, which 
‘‘ when old enough to lay weigh a 
trifle over two ibs. to 2% ths,” 
which Mr. Hadlington rejected. 
Finally, there is no evidence to 
show that they would be any 
poorer layers. 


— The Competition Breeder. — - 

“That's all very well,” says the 
competition breeder and record 
hunter, ‘‘but what I want lis the 
greatest possible number of 202. 
eggs, Just eggs and nothing more. 
Is it not already difficult enough 
to breed a I,500 pen, let alone a 
1,600 wonder, without being har- 
assed and hampered with rules and 
regulations ? What do I care whe- - 
ther the bird that lays them is of | 
canary-Leghorn type or the emu- 
Leghorn. What I want and what 
most people want is eggs, first, 
last, and all the time. There is a 
lot to be said for the competition 
breeder no doubt. The commercial » 
egg plant man also has something 
to say. ‘‘Il want good two ounce 
egos. If I can get as many or 
more of them from q small bird 
as a big one, that suits me and 


they eat less and take up less 
room. One pound less weight 
probably means a 10 per cent. re- 


duction in feod cost and Io per 
cent. less floor space. If in every 
one of my 50 hen pens I can put 
birds, it means that the 
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} HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED THIS? 


The little ‘br of Soap has a big lot of talk on the wrapper ; 
_ bigger the talk to make up for the shortage in weight, as it were. 


While the bie bar of Soap, such as BURFORD’S PRIZE No. I has practically no 
balk on the wrapper as none is needed. 


b - Deeds, not vor made BUREFORD’ Ss PRIZE No. K. SOAP Popular, 


and keep it so. 
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profit of those extra birds will go 
a long way towards paying the 
interest on the money I put out 
to build that pen. The extra pro- 
fit for ‘size in~ the four months’ 
cockerels won’t make up for the 
other losses. As for vigour, well 
I never found that size and vigour 
were in any way co-related, in fact 
I should say that the small bird 
was, if anything, the more vigor- 
ous as far as one can Judge, cer- 
tainly it is more active.” 

— Summing Up. — 

For competitors and competition 
work, judged only »y first results, 
the 3% standard is too high. Any 
rule which tends to restrict selec- 
tion would be the same in its el- 
fect. Apparently, however, some 
competitors, like some sinners, 
want saving from themselves. If 
the 4 to 5 th. average Leghorn 
pullet of a few years ago has been 
bred down to 3% lb. to-day, it is 
not illogicial to assume that dur- 
ing the next five years it will be 
bred down to the proverbial grease 
spot or thereabouts. For the com- 
mercial man and expert breeder 
who compete, it is not necessary, 
for they know or think so, just 
how far they can go in loss of 
size and its effect on loss of size 
in egg and vigour of body. For 
the average poultry breeder, the 
farmer, and the public generally, 
who pay the competition bill, the 
standard is wholly good and _ its 
enforcement wise. More or less 
directly the competitions are the 
the fountain head of all utility 
poultry work, If the fountain 
head is tainted by the presence of 
underweight birds, by those which 
lay undersized, abnormal, not true 
to type eggs, by broody birds of 
non-broody breeds, by those in 
which inherited vitality is low, as 
shown by deaths in the pens and 
by those which are not in. general 
characteristics reasonably  repre- 
sentative of their breed, it is in 
some degree a source of weakness 
rather than of strength to the in- 
dustry as a whole. Fortunately it 
is not difficult to purify the source. 
Mr. Hadlington’s standard is a 
step in this direction. 


TORTOISE v. HARE. 

We have all read of the tortoise 
and the hare, without perhaps find- 
ing any particular applicability of 
the story to poultry breeding. We 
came across an interesting instatice 
of the superior staying power of 
the former as applied to poultry 
in the New Zeafand competition re- 
port in ‘‘ The Hen.” It will be 
remembered that Mr. Nixon’s 
White Leghorns put up 1,632 for 
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the first twelve months and every- 
body very properly said Well done. 
The birds were entered in the two 
year test and the figures at the 
IoIst week read— 


Week. Total. 
Heretaunga P.C. 19 2,697 
Nixon i 8 2,607 


Apparently the Heretaunga pen 
will win by rather over 100 eggs 
on the two years’ run. All the 
xredit has, however, gone to the 
hare in this case, for few people 
worry about two-year results. Yet 
the tortoise was after all the bet- 
ter bird on the above figures. 


GETTING READY. 


We all know that chickens should 
not be reared on the same ground 
two years running. It’s a grand 
theory jand its practice sounds 
fairly easy, if one has plenty of 
ground. Even where there is no 
shortage of this, as on a farm 
or orchard, the question of conve 
nience has to be considered. Chick- 
ens don’t want much food and at- 
tention, perhaps, but they want it 
pretty often, so the chicken coops 
go, year after year, to the same 
old spot, the one which is most 
convenient to the attendant, but 
least healthful for the chicks. 
Unless you have absolutely grown 
chicks of the same age and breed- 
ing on stale and fresh ground, 
probably you will not credit the 
difference which this may make. 
If new ground is not available, 
or too far away or too much 
trouble, try purifying the same 
old place. Dig over the space 
where the coops are to.stand and 
as much of the area on which the 
young stock is to run as possible, 
Then scatter fresh lime thickly 
over it and just chip it in with a 
hoe. You don’t want to bury the 
lime deeply ; alterwards sow any 
quick growling crop you like, bar- 
it is a little late for the latter, 
ley, oats, Tape, or Kgyptian clover, 
but try it unless you have some 
of the others on hand, there seems 
to be no doubt that it is a parti- 
cularly fine green food. A _ friend 
of ours is combining utility and 
beauty by sowing a few packets of 
winter-flowering sweet peas all 


over his spare pens. 


SPROUTED OATS FOR HENS. 


After you have used sprouted 
oats you may wonder how you 
managed to get eggs before, writes 
an American breeder. Hens are 
certainly very fond of this form 
of green food and it is a great egg 
producer. Oats can be easily 
sprouted. In the winter time 
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time they are usually sprouted in “a 


the incubator cellar or in a fairly 
watm room where the temperature 
can be maintained at about 65 
degrees. The room is kept dark, — 
in fact this is the usual custom 
as more rapid growth will 
place in a dark room. ‘The oats 
should first be soaked over night ° 
in luke-warm water, then spread 
them out about two inches thick 
on the floor or put them in pans 
or boxes. If they are put in 
boxes, holes should be made in the 
bottoms or a fine mesh wire can 
be used for the bottoms. This al-— 
lows all surplus water to drain 
away and will also provide some 
ventilation. Sometime the boxes 
are arranged‘to fit in drawers one — 
above the other. The oats should 
be moistened with Iuke-warm 
water every day and when the 
sprouts are two or three inches 
long they should be fed to the 
laying hens. Avoid allowing the 
oats to get musty. Considerable 
care should be exercised in keeping 
all pans or the boxes or the floor 


of the room clean after each 
sprouting. The floor of the re 
ceptacle on which the oats are 


spread should be thoroughly scour- 
ed after the remains of sprouted 
oats have been taken out. Hnough 
should be put down each time so 
that the supply of sprouted oats 
for the hens will be kept going. 
This is one of the cheapest forms _ 
in which to supply your laying 
hens with green food during the 
winter months. 


HENS THAT DO NOT LAY. 


A few days ago we were looking 
at some hens which, amongst - 
other duties, have for the last two 
or three years, undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of providing the wri- 
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ter with his usual breakfast. 7‘ A. ; 


motley crowd,” said a friend who 
was with us. We admitted the 
soft impeachment for some were 
moulting, some were broody, some / 
were ancient, some were Leghorns 
and some were just trying to be. 
Not a pen to be proud of, perhaps, 
as far as appearance goes, but ves 
lay. Undoubtedly they lay well. 
Remembering these ‘‘ wrecks,” we 
rather wonder at the complaints 
that one hears that fowls don’t 
lay. What’s the diflerence ? It is 
not the housing, because the afore- 
said ‘‘ wrecks’ have not even seen 
the inside of g house for two years” 
at least. It is not the feeding, be- 
cause that is just plain wheat, 
when it is remembered and what 
they can pick up in a decent sized 
run. Taken all round they have a 
worse time than the average 
suburban fowl, yet there are al- 
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a4 Ways some, sometimes many eggs. 
That's a somewhat indefinite state- 

ment we know, but in a general 

way it is a fair thing to say that 
_ they are very good layers. Why ? 
_ As they are evidently not housed 
pe amt or fed right, it must be that 
-- they are bred “right. . We thave, of 
course, no doubt, that with more 
~~ orthodox methods they would lay 
more eggs, possibly many more 
eggs. We certainly have mo wish 
to depreciate the value of housing 
and feeding but we do want to 

emphasize the importance of breed- 
ing as a foundation.- A well bred 
bird will stand ‘a lot of knocking 
about, ‘yet lay much better than 
one which lives on the fat of the 
land but does not possess the ‘in- 
-herited ay for egg roe 
_ tion. 


HAWKESBURY COMPETITION. 

Some specially interesting com- 
parative tests are arranged in con- 
nection with the Hawkesbury Com- 
3 petition this year. In thirteenth 
annual test -we notice that Mr. 
1 Padman’s pen got off the mark 
|» well, with 25, top score, for the 
i first week. Mr. Padman’s~ birds 
are in the single test section. In 
‘ the shed test Mr. D. Kenway leads 
% _ with 17. In the no-house test Mr. 
P. C. McDonnell started promptly 
F with 31 for the first week. In the 
housing experiment, the 100 pul- 


lets (Semi-intensive) house, open 
; tun and mixed feeding, got a bit 
of a start on the I0o pullets (in- 
: tensive) housed, without run on 


dry feeding. Mr. S. Ellis has pro- 
' vided the birds for this experiment 

by arrangement with the Daily 

Telegraph and the Hawkesbury 
F people. ea 


_ The World’ s Latest 


- THE ONLY THING OF ITS 
_ KIND. 


Chapman's Automatic 
———sTrapnest. 


A BOON TO POULTRY 
. , BREEDERS. 
‘ -It never confines, equal to nine 
single pens ; no attendant required. 
Re Saves time, money, and labour. 
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_ For further particulars apply— 
Y G. H. CHAPMAN, 
- Solomontown, Port Pirie ; or 
os Pp. C. MANUEL, 
- Koonoowarra, Enfield) South Aus- 
~ tralia. 
A *Phone 273. 
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TRAP NESTS. 

The bedrock bottom of successful 
breeding is pedigree. Without a 
knowledge olf pedigree plus _ per- 
formance, both of which can only 
be secured by testing, the poultry- 
man is—like the boy who fell out 
of the balloon—not in it. What- 
ever opinions one may have of the 
relative value of the male and fe. 
male in breeding for egg produc- 
tion, it must be quite evident that 
the more knowledge we have of 
each, the better we shall be fixed 
for making the best of whatever 
qualities both may possess. It does 
not need an oracle to know that a 
good hen is at the bottom of good 
laying, the trouble is that she 
often stops there. It may, how- 
ever, take a wise man to  recog- 
nise that it takes a good male to 
help her up. The record hen is 
the essential foundation of a “‘ re- 
cord’’ strain, the good male is the 
essential element of its continua- 
tion. The only way to tell a 
good hen is by trapping her, the 
only way to tell a good male is by 
trapping his pullets. The only 
way to trap is just to trap—not 
think about it. The simplest way 


to trap is by the trap nest. The 
best trap nest is the Chapman 
trap nest. Nuf sed ! 


BEING FAIR TO ALL. 

Though South Australia is per- 
haps suffering a temporary eclipse 
in the competition world, it will 
not be the fault of her enthusiastic 
backers if her great deeds of the 
past and her more or less 
authenticated interest in present 
day champions, are to be overlook- 
ed even in the smallest degree. We 
are getting a turn of the old stir- 
ring tune, ‘‘South Australia on 
top,” but for present use, in view 
of passing events, the title is 
changed to “ Being fair to all.” 
Mr. J. H. Gill appears to be one 
of the most recent victims of the 
ancient ditty. Poor Mr. Gill, what 
between the toning up of the Vic- 
torian climate, Mr. Hart’s extra- 
ordinary ability, birds purchased 
on indisputable authority, element 
of luck, etc., it appears from what 
we have read, that about the only 
thing he did quite off his own 
bat, was to pay the entrance fee. 
There is just one man qualified to 
ladle out the ‘“ being fair” 
and that is Mr. Gill himself. 


In this connection it is pleasing 
to remember how little claim, such 
breeders as Messrs. Padman, 
Brooks, Bertlesmeir, Kinnear, etc., 
have made on their own account 
to any credit, past, present, or 
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future, which may have been due 
to them for eggs and birds  sup- 
plied. Such reticence is honest, 
courteous and to be commended, 
It might with advantage be imi- 
tated. ‘There is one side of the 
question overlooked by the puff 
brigade—naturally it is the other 
fellows. We have sold much stock, 
true, but how much have we 
bought ? It is simply and utterly 
nobody’s business. Surely it cuts 
both ways, yet any aspirant for 
the ladling out billet would need to 
be fully posted on this side. The 
best way, apparently, of tackling 
the job, is to leave it alone or to 
let Mr. Gill, who will, no dowbt, 


when he has got through his 
“thanks for congratulations ’’ cor- 
respondence, find time to allot 


their proper share of credit to The 
Clerk of the Weather, The Meteoro- 
logist, Mr. Hart, Brother Breed- 
ers, The attendants at Burnley, 
Dame Fortune, etc. We feel sure 
that nobody will grudge him any 
that may be leit. 


ON VELVET. 


The average householder of mod- 
erate means who runs a _ good 
sized vegetable patch, a covered 
yard of well-bred layers and has a 
fair bunch of cockerels on and, 
is, comparatively speaking, on vel- 
vet. At all events he can regard 
the providing of his daily bread 
with greater equinimity than his 


neighbour who is. less _ pre 
pared to withstand the slings 
and artrows of the outrageous 


butcher.as somebody once remark- 
ed. The house poultry yard is a 
very attractive proposition these 
days. Look at it, just from a 
beginner’s point of view. Twenty 
well-bred pullets will cost from 
£5 to Alo. In two years they 
should average 25 dozen eggs, £25. 
With house scraps and a garden 
they would not cost 410 to feed. 
In two years they would be worth 
£4 for home use. A suitable house 
to keep them always under cover 
would cost anything from £2 ‘to 
£10. 


BIDDY. 

If you happen to have a broody 
hen don’t discourage her  well- 
meant if rather ill-timed intention, 
because you think it is going to 


rain or be cold during the next 
three months. There will be plen- 
ty of sun in between whiles to 
grow the chicks finely. Give her a 


clean, warm, dry, dark nest. If 
you have no suitable birds mated 
up, try one of the table crosses, 
Just as well to get the right thing 
whilst you are about it. You 


@ 
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cannot afford to pay big prices 
for eggs to grow into table chick- 
ens. 3/- for eggs from a pen of 
any big framed hens running with 
a Game or Faverolle male is a 
fair thing. If you grow the chicks 
well they will pay big interest on 
Biddy’s effort. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


With the price of beef on the up 
grade, that of vegetables follow- 
ing suit, the uncertain prospects 
of the lambing, the continued ob- 
jection of fish to being caught and 
the coyness of Jupiter Pluvius 
generally, the outlook for a 
hungry public is rather gloomy. 
It is, however, an ill wind which 
telescopes jeverybody’s umbrella. 
This particular one seems to be the 
poultryman’s opportunity. Any 
fear of the disposal of the large 
increase to the poultry stock of 
the State due to the record hatch- 
ings of the last two years, which 


was perhaps foreshadowed in the 
shightly lower price of eggs last 
year, is dispelled. Not only so 


but top prices for many months 
to come appear to be practically 
assured. The poultryman  un- 
doubtedly has the pull against his 
fellow caterers for the public 
hunger. It takes years to produce 
beef and fruit, months to pro- 
duce lamb and vegetables, all 
eternity, apparently, to produce 
a reasonably adequate supply of 
fish, but the poultry man can start 
off his banking credit with the 
8-weeks’ duckling. This is | the 
time when the often much abused 
autumn hatched cockerel, comes in 
for a reasonable share of recogni- 
tion. Few people, we imagine, 
are inclined to quarrel with him 
just at present, and on the | out- 
look of prices for the next few 
months it is probable that many 
more will develop a quite unusual 
appreciation for him and his sister. 


There appears to be little doubt 
that for the commercial man, 
practically continuous hatching 
throughout the year will tend to 
become more and more the general 
practice. There are, of course, dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, difficulties 
which, under some conditions per- 
haps, are likely to prove insuper- 
able, but we believe that every 
man with money in the business 
should look into the possibilities 
presented. Competitions have led 
to the belief that the | spring 
months are the only hatching 
months. They are undoubtedly the 
best, but there are others. ‘The 
man who has capital invested in 
hatehing plant does not want it 
idle at any time, certainly he does 
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not want it idle when meat prices 
are likely to be as they are for 
some months to come.  Poultry- 
men should take the present op- 
portunity of getting the poultry 
idea well home, as economical tor 
the public purse and desirable for 
the public stomach. You can't 
hit the dear public in any softer 
place. 


KING GHORGE AND THE COM- 
PETITIONS. 


When the present King, as Prince 
of Wales, returned to England 
after his visit to the Common- 
wealth some years ago, about the 
first thing he said, addressing mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and  pro- 
ducers generally, was, ‘‘Waxe up,’ 
and he added, “ You’ve been top 
dog so long that you've got swell- 


ed heads, you think you're Blon-’ 


din, you’ve got in a rut, you’re un- 
progressive and unscientific, you're 
letting your rivals get ahead and 
generally going down in the world. 
Get a move on. Forget ‘your grand- 
mothers. Don’t be content with 
what is. Search for what is_ bet- 
ter. Learn from others. Shilt 
yourselves. Get busy or bust.” 
The above is of course a somewhat 
free translation, but it fairly re- 
presents His Majesty’s advice. It 
oecurs to us that something of the 
same sort applies to South Aus- 
tralian poultry people. We have 
all been told so often that South 
Australia leads the way, that Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, not for- 
getting Patagonia and the United 
States, look to us for light and 
leading, that we have 
believe it and be content to bask 
in this official glory. 


Five years ago the position of 
South Australia was excellent. -!1 
is just as excellent to-day, really, 
though like that of the Britishers 
the King spoke to, its excellence is 
being somewhat overshadowed by 
its rivals. Excellent but unpro- 
gressive about sums it up. We 


had 1,500 pen birds in the State 
more than five years ago. Ought 
there not to be more of them 


about to-day, instead of less on 
public performances locally. Looks 
like being in a rut. Victoria 
bought some of those 1,500 pen 
birds and there seem to be quite a 
lot about now, let alone the 1,650 
leaders. That’s climate you say ; 
right, let’s leave it at that. Is it 
not, however, time to look the 
position in the face and ask our- 
selves if South Australian breeders 
are making progress, are we los- 
ing ground or are we just marking 
time. It is better to be © sure of 
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other than to merely drift. Medi- 
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these things either one way or the ~ 


cine is sometimes necessary, if 
nasty, but often stimulating ‘and PP 
helpful. It would be difficult for  — 
any impartial observer of competi- 4 
tion events to declare that weare. 
making progress. It would cer- ~ 
tainly be untair to say that we are ~ 
losing ground except by compari- | ~ 
son with other States. Are we _ 
marking time preparatory to a 
step forward or for ome’ in the lt 
other direction, or is the station- — 
ary position of the past five years 
to become chronic. We do not of 
course forget that Messrs. Pad- >: 
man, Moritz, and Bertlesineir have © 
put up some exeellent! scores this) —_ 
year in Interstate competitions, we 
also remember that-Mr. Padman, 
with occasional help from others, 
was doing precisely the same thing 
some years ago with precisely the 
same quality birds, but put aside 
everything but the Roseworthy — 
test for the last five years of its 
existence. Some management, same 
housing, same yards, same elie sis 
mate. Look at the figures. It’s . * 
medicine, perhaps, but taken in 
conjunction with a modified dose 
of the King’s advice, it may be — 
very helpful. Paka 
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THE HEN AND. THE SAUCE ~*~ 
PAN, so NDR, B 
The connection will, of course, be © 
obvious to the most casual reader. 
In whatever written work on the 

keeping of poultry you may take © 
up, you will find some reference ~ 

to warm food as one of the things 
which count for much in the pro- re 
duction of winter eggs. The hen 
does the job, but the saucepanas © 
the medium of a warm, tasty, 
meaty mash certainly aids and 
abets her in the good work. Just — 
try the advice. It is one, which . 
we must confess that we have not __ 
followed of late, but we know. it 
to be good of old experience. — 
Warm mash will not get man 
eggs out of a poor hen, but it will ey 
at least extract the last one she — 
has secreted about her person, and 
with good hens, it will ‘help to 
keep you pretty busy in gathering _ 
up the spoils. A warm mash of 
any sort is good, but the follow- 
ing prescription for the ordinary ~ 
home poultry yard is simple, and 
your birds will find the result easy — 
to take. Required—Three kero- 
sene buckets with stout handles, 
one long handle spoon, one mincer ef, 
(desirable but not essential). Me- 
all scraps collected 
during the day, dry in one bucket, 
moist in the other. Bar tealeaves, 
corks and kerosene wicks. When 
you get home, put the whole col- 
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~ own plant, and his own mistakes. 


ant, at least your wile will think 


it so. Put the third bucket on the 


“fire; add suflicient water; season 


owith ‘salt and cook slowly. Before 
going to bed, add the quantity of 
bran which you would be using 


3 for the mash in the morning, stir, 


and leave it on the stove, or cover 


it tightly with a. sack.. In the 
morning dry off with about 


as 
“much pollard as you used of bran, 
Serve warm, not hot. <= 


-- 
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Straws show which way the 
wind blows, the mammoth incu- 


- \bator mentioned last month is a 


' pretty solid straw, and it empha- 


_ sizes the intention of the Paratield 


people to run their show as a com- 
mercial proposition, and thus come 
into direct competition with the 
private breeder who has had to 
pay tor this own experience, his 
The aforesaid straw Was, Dy tue 
way, quite unnecessary as a straw 
_ for in the last official poultry re- 
port it was stated that large num- 
bers (thousands) of laying stock 
were to be Kept to provide revenue 
for experimental work. Judging 
by past results the fimancial basis 
of the experimental work does not 


_ appear altogether rosy. However, 


fortunately that’s nobody’s trouble. 
‘The intention is perhaps to be 
commended but we must remember 
that whilst the funds and the ex- 
perimental work are, to say the 


_ least, problematical, and for an 


indefinite future, the competition 
is actual and for to-day. South 
Australia is not so poor that it 
cannot provide 4500 or £1,000 a 


year for practical and scientific 


=! _ experimental work, without har- 
_ asSing its poultry officials in first 
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_ providing the necessary cash. 

— What the Mammoth May do. — 

_ Give the Goliath four runs, that 
1s 20,000 eggs, and he, she, or it 
sought to turn out 6,000 chicks, 
add this 6,000 to the 4,000 which 
_it was stated were hatched last 
season and we have a hatching 
probability of at least 10,000 


_ chicks at Parafield for this season. 


There are three possibilities before 
_them—first they can die, which 
‘would save trouble ; secondly, they 
could be sold as | day-old chicks, 
£500 from the 
the private breeder; and 
Xe a. \* : 


tlirdly, they can live and thrive. 
Five thousand cockerels on the 
open market at two shillings per 
head would be £500—not much, 
perhaps, but it is ten per cent. on 
£5,000, or in other words, cater- 
ing for the present volume of trade 
it represents a 10 per-cent. tax on 
the first A100 of table poultry 
business, done every week of the 
year by the private breeder. This 


_ may of course be a perfectly equit- 


able and usual arrangement, or it 
may not. Five thousand pullets 
may be expected to lay eggs to the 
value of 15/ per annum each ; that 
sounds very little, but still it 
means that Parafield may take 
out of the market a sum which 


divided amongst ten private con- 
cerns, would represent a gross 
revenue of £375 each, or kmock 


twopence per dozen off the price of 
half million dozen on the market 
at present ratio of supply and 
demand. ‘This also may be a per- 
fectly equitable arrangement. 


— The Way Out. — 
However you put the figures, it 


seems reasonable to say, that you. 


cannot get rid of even such items 
as 5,000 cockerels and 5,000 pul- 
lets, on what is after all not an 
unlimited market, without some 
body wetting hurt—not seriously 
pethaps, but noticeably, though the 
somebody may not know what 
hit him; it must show in his 
cash account, and even if it did 
not the principle of the thing is 
the same. There is one outlet— 
London. Not only would they then 
be sent from the place where they 
are not particularly wanted, but 
they might be made the means of 
doing real good work for the in- 
dustry, now and for the future. 
Some years ago, when local prices 
were fifty per cent. lower than at 
present, we were all officially told 
that the London market was the 
solution of all difficulties, and local 
producers were blamed for not 
jumping at the facilities and ad- 
vantages the Government then of 
fered for export. Had they done 
so, it would have been very much 
a leap in the dark, but the turn of 
the tide came about that time, and 
the undoubtedly serious situation, 
from the poultry producer’s: point 
of view, was eased. The 50 per 
cent. rise may be followed by 
a corresponding drop—naturally 
everyone hopes not ; but at is well 
to be prepared; what better pre- 
paration can there be, ox what 
better avenue for profitable pion- 
eering work than to find out just 
what London has to offer to our 
producers of poultry products. Ten 
thousand birds and their products 
won’t worry London; and ‘what 
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she will pay for them, she _ will 


100,000 or a million for 
The point is that, 
if ever a slump comes, poultry 
people will know just exactly 
where they are. If the govern- 
ment can show that poultry keep- 
ing is profitable at London prices,,. 
they will have a sure foundation 
to work on, and something solid 
to back up against, if Australian 
prices go ,agaimst them. With 
W.A. closing down on our exports, 
and Messrs. Hart and Hadlington, 
two strong men in the Austra- 
lian poultry world, working up local 
production for all they are worth, 
in Victoria and New South Wales, 
it is Just possible that we may 
once more come ‘up against it.” 


— Not To-day. — 

Not this year or next perhaps 
will this slump come, but it is not 
a remote contingency for the not 
far future. It seems to us that 
the Government have a _ really 
good opportunity of doing good 
work in this direction. It is not 
necessary to talk about it, so 
much energy in the past has some- 
times been lost in this way, that 
not enough has remained to carry 
on the contemplated effort. Just 
do your job, and say nothing 
till the numbers go up, is not a 
bad motto. If at the end of one, 
two, or three years they can show 
on an audited balance sheet that 
London will pay prices which will 
allow of a reasonable interest on 
capital invested in poultry keeping 
in South Australia, they wifl have 
deserved well of their country. 
Should the figures go the other way 
they wifl have deserved equally 
well. South Australians don’t 
want to know how to grow chick- 
ens or feed hens or fatten cocker- 
els, they know it already, but they 
do want to know if they can make 
better money at any time of the 
‘tyear in Iondon than in Adelaide 
for eggs or meat at present prices ; 
and also, and this is much more 
important, whether, as an all-the- 
year-round proposition, London 
will take our surplus at profitable 
rates should supply exceed the de- 
mand at some future time. 


pay tor 
that matter. 


we 
ele 
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Breeding for Heavy Ezs Production. 


Paper by Raymond Pearl, read before the American Poultry Asso- 
ciation. 


(Continued from last Issue.) 


— How shall we apply our Know- 
ledge ? — 


But what is the good of all this? 
How is it going to help John 
Smith to win the first prize in 
an egg-laying competition? It 
must be said at the outstart that 
much to my regret, neither the 
facts nor their Mendelian interpre- 
tations, will furnish any neat little 
Rule-of-three whereby all John 
Smiths can will all first prizes. 
Successful poultry breeding will 
continue in the future, as it has in 
the past, to demand a lot of intel- 
ligence, thought, skill and ration- 
ally directed effort. I hope and 
believe, however, that the results 
discussed above may be of some 
help in efforts to improve egg pro- 
duction by breeding. It is tarth- 
est from my desire to claim too 
much for them, but I do think 
they help us a little in certain 
general directions. 


In the first place these results 
by showing that the inheritance of 
egg producing ability is mot a 
simple, uncomplicated transmission 
of something from dam to daugh- 
ter without change, make it some- 
what easier to bear the disappoint- 
ments which attend devotion ito the 
gospel of the trap-nest, in its ori. 
ginal inspirational form. In the 
second place, they help us to make 
a more just and adequate. distribu- 
tion of emphasis on the different 
basic elements of a systematic 
plan for the improvement of poul- 
try in egg production. Finally, by 
furnishing a generalized mode of 
interpretation of observed results, 
or in other words, by giving a 


clearer and broader understanding 
of how egg production is inheritea, 
these results help us to interpret 
and profit in our own breeding op- 
erations by the experience of 
others. 


It would be very easily possible 
to make out a system ot matings 
on the basis of the results of Bul 
letin No. 205, showing in great 
detail how. to proceed towards 
building up a laying strain. In- 


deed such specific plans have been 


worked out by a number of my 
friends, I have refrained from do- 
ing this, however, because it seems 
to me to be of doubtiul practical 
utility. Lest I should seem to be 
repudiating both my results and 
my iriends, let me hasten to give 
my reasons for this doubt. ‘The 
reasons are general in character 
and are found in the fact that such 
schemes of mating are essentially 
mechanical, whereas, both the 
things to be bred in accordance 


with the scheme (the fowls), and 
those who are to carry out the 
plan (the poultryman) are essen- 


tially living. The basis of life may 
be mechanistic, but certainly liy- 
ing things do mot in practical, 
every day life behave with that 
precision and definiteness which we 
expect from a machine. Being a 
little acquainted with the irailties 
of both poultry and poultrymen, 1 
am not too optimistic as to the 
outcome of trying to breed chick- 
ens by formula. 


It seems to me that possibly it 
may be more helpful to try to 
draw out from these results some 
general principles in breeding for 
egg production, which every poul- 
tryman can apply. What, then, 


Koonoowarra Poultry Farm - Enfield, 


6 minutes’ walk from electric tram. 


‘Phone 273. 


Breeder, Kyxhibitor, and Importer of Highest Class 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS RHODE 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ISLAND REDS. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. 


PEKIN DUCKS. 
(Never beaten in Show Pen). 


- WHITE RUNNER DUCKS. 
(Wonderful Layers of White Shell Eggs). 


Stock have won numerous prizes at Adelaide Leading Shows. 
Eggs and Stock for Sale in Season. 


For further particulars write— 


P. GC. MANUEL, Proprietor. 


nish evidence. 


are the basic elements in 
directed effort towards the im-— 
provement of poultry in egg pro- 
‘duction by, breeding ?. 
put them in this way— 


1. Selection of all breeding birds, » 


vigor and vitality, making~ the 


judgment of this so far objective ~ 


as possible. In particular the 
scales should be called on to fur- 


exist, for all standard breeds of 
fowls, normal growth curves, from 


which could be read off the stan- 


dard weight which should be at- 
tained by a sound, vigorous bird, 
not specially fed for fattening, + at 
each particular age, from hatching 
to the adult condition. ~ These 
curves we shall sometime have. (bi) 
Let all deaths in shell and chick. 
mortality be charged against the 
dam, and only those females used 
as breeders a second time which 
show a high record of performance 
in respect to the vitality of their 
chicks,. whether in the egg or out 
of it. This constitutes one of the 
most valuable measures of consti- 
tutional vigor and vitality which 
we have, if for no other reason” 
than to measure this breeding per- 


formance, a portion of the breed- 


ing females each year should be 
pullets. In this way one can in 
time build up .an elite stock with 
references to hatching quality of 
eggs and viability of chicks. (c) 


(a) There ought to | 


7 


val 
a 
I’ should y 


+ > 


first on the basis of constitutional 


Let no bird be used. as a breeder 


which is known ever to have been 


ill in however slight a degree. ~ In — 


order to know something about 
this, why not put an extra legband 
on every bird, chicks or adult, 


when it shows the first sign of in- _ 
This, then, becomes q 


disposition. 


permanent brand, which marks 


this individual as one which failed, — 


to a greater or less degree, to 
stand up under its environmental 
measures of constitutional” vigor. 
(d) Many of the bodily stigments 


by which the pouitryman during — 


L- 


‘ 


the last few years has been taught 


to recognize constitutional vigor — 


or its absence, have, in my experi-\ 


ence, little, if any, reat significance. 


Longevity is a real and valuable 
objective test of vigor and vitality, 
but it is of only limited practical 
usefulness, because of the increas- 
ing difficulty with advancing age 
of breeding successfully on ‘any 
large scale from old birds of the > 
American and other heavy types. — 


2. The use as breeders of such 


females only as have shown them- — 
selves by trap-nest records to be 
high producers, since it is only 
from such females that there can 
be any hope of getting males cap- 


May, 1914 


~ SS Ene 
able of transmitting high laying 
ba qualities. 


' © 3. The use as breeders of such 
¢ males only as are known to be 
the sons of high praducing dams, 
since only from such males can we 
| high producing 


Pe expect. to -sget 


daughters. | 


= 4.. The use of a pedigree system: 
- ‘whereby it will be possible at least 
to tell what individual male bird 
-* was the sire of any particular fe- 


male. ‘This amounts, in ordinary 
parlance, to a pen pedigree sys- 


~tem. Such a system is not diffi- 
cult to operate. ‘ Indeed, many 
_ poultrymen, especially fanciers, 
now make use of pen pedigree re- 
‘cords. eee 


5. The making at first of as 
many different matings as .pos- 
sible. This means the use of as 
many different male birds as pos- 
sible, which will further imply 
small matines with only compara- 

tively few females to a_ single 
male. 


6. Continued, though not too 
natrow, inbreeding (or line-breed- 
ing) of those lines which the trap- 
nest records show a preponderant 

“number of daughters to be high 
producers. One should not discard 
all but the single, best line, but 

should keep a half a dozen at least 

- of the lines which throw the high- 
est. proportion of thigh layers, 
breeding each fine within itself. 


Items 4, 5, and 6 imply the car- 
re rying over of a considerable num- 
ber of cockerels until some judg- 
ment has been formed of the worth 
of their lines, through the perform- 
ance at the trap-nest of their sis- 
ters. Item 6 assumes, as an abso- 
lutely necessary pre-requisite, that 
~ item I will be faithfully and unfail- 
_ ingly observed. ' : 


-Eqas! Eaqs! 
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- 
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- Black Leghorns 
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B +15 Eggs to each setting. Guaranteed 
fertile or replaced. 10/6 per setting 
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The whole system of breeding 
here outlined is an application, in 
the simplest form possible, of two 
principles, one general and _ the 
other special to the present case. 


The first is the general principle 
of the progeny test in breeding 
for performance. This is the prin- 
ciple which has led the plarit breed- 
ers to such notable triumphs dur- 
inb the last 15 years. In my judg- 
ment, no system of breeding for 
performance in animals not funda- 
mentally based upon it will ever 
achieve any permanent success. 
The second principle is the recogni- 
tion of the significance of the male 
in breeding for egg production. It 
has been the custom in trap nest- 
ing work to reckon pedigrees in 
the female line only. This we can 
now see to be an essentially futile 
procedure, so far as concerns the 
daughters. To say that ‘“ this pul- 
let is the daughter of Lady Splen- 
dissima (with a tremendous. <xe- 
cord)’ is perhaps good advertis- 
ing. It, however, conveys no in- 
formation of any special value to 
the breeder, until he knows who 
was the Lady’s consort in this 
particular reproductive venture. 


In_ closing, let me express my 
conviction that the plan of breed- 
ing for egg production set forth, 
which involves nothing in principle 
or practice which any poultry nan 
cannot put into operation, will net 
fail, if consistently and intelligent- 
ly followed for a period of years, 
to bring about a material increase 
in the productiveness of the flock. 
The evidence which leads me to 
this conviction is the best of all 
evidence—I have tried it. 


PEG Te SY . 
Tools in the Poultry Yard. 


Some tools that are very neces- 
sary tin the poultry yard at pre- 
sent. (1st) an axe, to take the 
heads off all useless culls, thus sav- 
ing the food bill and butcher’s bill. 
(2) 4 spade, to dig.over a portion 
of that run that has been in use 
all the summer, and if wisely 
worked just now will be of con- 
siderable benefit in the sprine., A 
very good plan is to purchase a 
few extra vards of wire-netting, 
divide and dig up half the run, 
leave a few days, turning your 
brusv laving hens and pullets in, 
which will ‘‘ kill two birds with one 
stone,’ viz., give them a good 
suvply of animal food and rake the 
the cround for you. Then scatter 
a mixture of barley, rape, or oats. 
This will ensure a good supply of 
fresh green food for spring chicks. 
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(3) a hammer, saw and nails, 
which should have been at work a 
month ago, putting houses and 
fences in repair for winter, and 
making the quarters of your breed- 
ing stock comfortable. Although 
most fowls can rough it when 
forced to, there is not a human 
being who likes comfort more than 
our feathered pets do.—Exchange, 


» ce sg 
“| looked 
so ill, 
My 
Mother 
scarcely 
knew me.” 


Here is a remarkable letter, telling 
of the great good and the almost 
miraculous recovery to health of 
Mrs, AGNES GLASSON, of Tod Sts, 
Kapundi, $.A., written 19/10/12. It 
1S a most convincing case, and the 
following document should be read 
by all women, whether married or 
single: 
CLEMENTS TONIC LTD. 

““In gratitude and for the good 
of people in ill-health as I was, it 
was my duty to write this. Re- 
cently I came from Fremantle, 
BROKEN-DOWN IN HEALTH, 
AND SO CHANGED IN APPEAR. 
ANCE THAT MY MOTHER COULD 
HARDLY RECOGNISE ME. Fhad 
been afflicted with nervous de- 
bility for a year. I got very little 
sleep during that time and suffered 
much from broken rest. I was in 
a dreadful nervous state, and not 
even the choicest food would entice 
ime to eat. The doctor told mother 
SHE WOULD NOT HAVE HER 
DAUGHTER MUCH LONGER. So 


mother started to give me 


Clements 
Tonic 


and I soon improved. Seven or 
eight bottles cured me. I gained 
strength and flesh rapidly, and no 
one would believe | had passed 
through such a severe illness. 
Only for Clermments 
"Pornic, | believe the doctor 
would have been correct. 


(Signed) AGNES L. GLASSON.” 
This mediciue is the best to be 
taken for | on-tipation, Urie Acid 
in the Blood, Weak Kidneys, Inci- 
gestion. Low Spirits, Sick Head- 
ache, I,oss of Sleep, Poor Appetite, 
hiliousness, or Poor Blood. In 
cases of Weak Nerves and Nervous 
vreakdown, it should be taken, It 
«ffects rapid benefit. ALL STORES 
and CHEMISTS SELL IT.- Don’t be 
without it, It saves doctor's bills. 
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Notes. @ 


Are You a Brute? 


A fair definition of the word 
brute as applied to humanity may 
be said to be ‘'One who causes 
needless suffering to anything 
which is helpless to defend itself.’ 
It occurs. to us that if members of 
the ‘‘ gentle’? sex, who, with per- 
haps unconscious irony, parade the 
streets of Australia adorned 
with “scalps ’’ somewhat after the 
manner of Indian braves, were to 
consider that definition as applied 
to their treatment of ‘‘ God’s 
Beautiful Winged Creatures,” re- 
ferred to Mr. M. T. N. Stephens 


in a letter to the Press of 7th 
April, they might find food for 
serious if ‘sorrowful thought. ‘The 


“ gentle’? North American Indian 
usually has the danger and  dis- 
comfort of doing his own killing 
and confines it to his enemies, the 
“centle’? woman pays someone 
else to do her dirty work of kill- 
ing our feathered friends. The 
“ gentle’? Indian is, of course, a 
savace, the ‘‘gentle’’ lady is a 
Christian, or se posed to be. Per- 
haps that makes a difference. 


Mr. Stephens verv. kindly  for- 
wards us a copy of his letter from 
which we extract the following :— 


GOD’S BEAUTIFUL, WINGED 
CREATURES. 


Allow me to direct attention to 


two articles in the ‘' Nineteenth 
Century’ for February last- on 
which these remarks afe based, 


but every sentence of both articles 
fs well worth reading. 


Nothing more striking can 
show the necessity for immediate 
Federal action following the bold 
and humane precedent established 
by our American cousins (who 
have freed the United States for 
ever from the shame and ‘the hor- 


in their hats. 


rors of the millinery trade in wild 
birds’ plumage), for not only is 


the slaughter world-wide, but Aus-. 


tralia will probably be among: the 


countries deluged with this plum- 


age obtained for the adornment of 
nature’s already ‘‘fair sex.” But 
let us hope, as Lord Jilford said, 
the day will soon dawn when no 
women in civilised and law-abiding 


countries will be allowed to dis-_ 


fionre their heads with the plum- 
age of wild birds, for when that 
dav does come this horrible traffic 
will cease. 


Give women the right to vote 
by all means! The world would 
be no worse, probably hetter if 
they had it everywhere, but it is 
not too much to ask that they in 
turn will help to give God’s beau- 
tiful winged creatures the right 
simply to live and continue to 
charm us by their form and plum- 
age and delight us with their grace 
and freedom. It is largely a wo- 
man’s auestion, and could be quick- 
ly decided if only women would 
decline to weat pieces of dead birds 
The comparatively 
few men who eet their living bv 
the vile massacre are mot worth 
considering. It would be an  in- 
sult to women even to sucgest 
that their remarkable ineenuity in 
personal adornment cannot devise 
somethine to take the place of 
wild hirds which, alive, appeal to 
us all if only by their mere help- 
lessness. 


A large and increasine conantity 
of feathers, other than those pro- 
hibited, is received ‘into South 
Australia; £4,000, £7,00, and 
£10,000 worth of dressed feathers 


durine the past three years. re- 
snectivelv, and this does not in- 
clude either feathers used in im- 


ported millinery or undressed fea- 
thers of which latter, ‘however, 
there are few. 

‘ 


For FLOORS, FENCES and all WOODWORK— 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE STAINS 


are used and recommended by all 


leading architects. Cabot’s 


Stains cost less than paint, last longer and look twice as well. 


The 


colours are soft, transparent—bringing out the 


natural 


beauty of the woodesaad the Creosote protects the timber from 


all decay and renders it impefvious to white ants. 
Write us for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


in 10 shades. 


Obtainable — 


KING & CO., 


MARLBOROUGH CHAMBERS, 


ae 


WAYMOUTH ST., ADELAIDE. 


£6,281 ; 


in store. 


The int ae into the “ae a, 
monwealth are also heavy, d_ 
show a remarkable inerease. The 


oo 
4 .. 
" 


p ee 


a 


value of dressed feathers rae aes wha 


£45,619 in 1911 to £85,983 in 1912, 
and those undressed from 251996" 
that is £92,000 worth in 
one year. Think for one moment _ 
what merciless destruction of beau-~ 
tiful, free wild birds” this alone re- 
presents and then say w 
you as an individual intend to | do. 
your little best to cone it Os). 
to prevent it. f 
Bacon, 


‘| —_—— 


Whether you like your bacon fat 
or lean, you always want it sliced — 


very thin ; you want the rind and 
bits of bone removed; and you 
want it cooked enough, crisp and 
tender, but not too dry. It takes - 
alittle care to cook it just enough; 
the frying-pan should be hot, the 
slices of bacon laid in flat, and ‘turn 
ed as soon as they are seared ; 
when grease collects in the pan, 
it should at once be poured’ off 
into a cup ready at hand for the — 


ether 


4 


purpose, else the bacon will not oe 


be crisp and tender. Bacon should 
be turned often and watched close-~ 
Lye: 
horrid than other scorched things; 
and, finally, bacon should be eaten 
as soon as it is cooked. > 


The last point means bhai) swith 
a bacon meal, you must have 
everything else ready ‘before you 
cook the bacon. 
to be cooked with it, 
cannot do them simultaneously, it. 
is better to do your eggs first, 


and before they are quite done put — 
them into the oven and let them 
finish themselves there, while you 


attend to the Peco 


4 Py 


Frying is the commen way of. 
cooking bacon. 
quires a hot oven and a fine wire 
broiler. If you have never eaten 
bacon cooked so, you have a treat 
Place the strips of 
bacon on the broiler over a drip- 
pine-pan, and leave it in the oven 
eight or ten minutes, or less if you 
have a very hot oven. The drip- 
ping-pan saves your , valuable — 


grease to use in making deliciotis © 


any fried thing, and the — Paco yt 
cooked on the broiler is. muc 
better than fried bacon. F 

The oven 
may be applied in other ways. 
Escalloped things, potatoes, * Oys- 
ters, beans, or tomatoes, covered 
with a layer of thin slices” of 
bacon make the most delialoushy 


¥ 


_ The best way re- } 


scorched bacon is even more 


If there are eggs if 
and. you °” 


Qn 


a 


secret about | bacon. Ly 


PeMby 1916 Sy 
eee ce . 


=? 


ibe ig \ 
~ eomplete luncheon, Indeed, it may 
be used so on rice, or squash, or 
* almost any sort of left-over that 
your larder suggests to you. More- 
over bacon which has already been 
fried may be made appetizing fin 
© this way, if you are careful not 
to cook it too long. 


be 


oe 
Bacon sandwiches, made by put- 
tine cold, lean bacon through the 
grinder, mixing it carefully with 
bacon grease, without butter, are 
+a delightful change to the children 
_ who carry lunches. And _ bacon, 
a next to butter and cream, fis the 
‘most. easily assimilable “of the 
Rs fatty foods. Therefore it is the 
_ . fat to give children who need fat. 
Butter. their bread thick; pour 
cream on their porridge; make 
 * their dessert tempting with 
’ whipped cream and give them 
bacon. This is better than mak- 
ing them miserable with cod liver 
-oil, and is more likely to keep 
their little frames round and love 
we ly with the firm flesh that resists 
disease better than anything else. 
: 


Si A Mother's Influence. 


God gives to the mother su- 
_ ‘*premacy in her family. It belongs 
to her to maintain it. This can- 
not be done without exertion. The 
temptation to come down from 
her throne and become. a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of wat- 
‘er is very strong.” It is so much 
~—s easier to work with the hands 
_, than with the head. One can chop 
sticks all serenely unperplexed. But 
to ‘govern demands observation, 
knowledge, judgment, and patience. 
Tn both cases there must be sacri- 
fice. If the mother stands on high 
ground she brings her children up 
to her own level; if she sinks, they 
sink with her. # 
To maintain her rank no exer- 
_ tion is too great, no means too 
small. Dress is one of the most 
- obvious things to a child. If the 

. . mother wears cheap or shabby or 
v il-assorted clothes, while the chil- 
i dren’s are fine and harmonious, it 
is impossible that they should not 
receive the impression that they 
-.. are of more consequence than their 
. .\ mother. Therefore, for her 
dren’s sake, if not for her own, the 

-. mother should always try to be 
_ well dressed. Her baby, so far as 
it fis concerned in the matter, in- 
 -stead of being an excuse for a 
faded bonnet, should be an induce- 


ment for a fresh one. It is not a- 
a question ‘of riches or poverty; it 
com is a thine of relation. It is simp- 


tae 4 ty ‘that 


the mother’s dress should 
hey 


chil- . 
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be quite as good as, and, if there’s 
any difference, better than her 
child’s. It is of no manner of. con- 
sequence how a child is clad, pro- 
vided only its health be not in- 
jured or its self-respect wounded. 
Children look prettier in the cheap- 
est and simplest materials than in 
the richest and most elaborate. 
But how common is tit to see the 
children clothed in silk and fea- 
thers and flounces, while the mo- 
ther is enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of cottony fadiness! One 
would take the child to be qa mis- 
tress and the mother a servant. 
‘ But,”? the mother says, ‘I do 
not care for dress, and Caroline 


does. She, poor child, would be 
hurt not to be dressed ‘like the 
other children.” Then do you 
‘teach her better. Plant in her 


mind a hicher standard of self-re- 
spect. Don’t tell her you cannot 
afford to do for her thus and thus; 
that will scatter premature thorns 
along her path: but say you do 
not approve of it; it is proper for 
her to dress in such and such a 
way. And be so true a woman 
that she shall have faith in you. 


It-is essential also that the mo- 
ther have sense, intelligence, com- 
prehension. As much as she can 
add of education and accomplish- 
ments will increase her stock in 
trade. Her reading and intellec- 
tual life, instead of being neglected 
for her children’s sake, should for 
their sake be scrupulously  culti- 
vated. Of the two things, it jis a 
thousand times better that they 
should be attended by a nursery 
maid in their infancy than by a 
feeble, timid, inefficient matron in 
their youth. The mother can 
oversee half q dozen children with 
a nurse; but she needs all her 
strength, all her mind, her own 
eves, and ears, and quick  percep- 
tions, and delicate intuition, and 
calm self-possession when her 
sturdy boys and wild young girls 
are leaping and bounding and car- 
eering into their lusty life. They 
want then a mother able to curb, 
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Can you write us 
Re aders something about 
your methods of breeding, rearing 
and managing Live Stook? Let 
us have it if it will only fill the 
back ef a Post card. 


and guide, and rule them; and only 
a mother who commands their re- 
spect can do this. Let them see 
that she is familiar with all the 
conditions of their life—that her 
vision is at once broader and 
keener than theirs—that she knows 
all the phases alike of strength 
and the weakness—and her influ- 
ence over them is unbounded. Let 
them see her uncertain, uncomfort- 
able, hesitating, fearful without 
discrimination, leaning where she 
ought to support, interfering with- 
out power of suggesting, counsell- 
ing but not controlling, with no 
presence, no bearing, no experi- 
ence, and they will carry matters 
with a high hand. They will over. . 
rule her decisions, and their love 
will not be unmingled with con- 
tempt. It will be strong enough 
to vex them when they have done 
wrong, but not strong enough to 
keep them from doing wrong. 


Nothing gives a young gtrl such 
vantage ground in social life as a 
mother—a sensible, amiable, and 
gently commanding woman. Un- 
der the shelter of such q mother’s 
wing the child is safe. 


-_——$———— 
' 
WOUIDN’T MIND THAT. 


An Italian who kept a_ fruit 
stand in Sydney was much an- 
noyed by possible customers who 
make a practice of handling the 
fruit and pinching it, thereby leav- 
ing it softened and often spoiled. 
Exasperated beyond endurance he 
finally put up a sign which read: 


If you must pincha da fruit— 
pincha da cocoanut ! 


t+ Mivaitliavtltisaitltin alhatbiiiatfiainittstisttifttttaalf tth aa 


E. ANDERS & SONS, 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS, &c., FREELING, S.A. 
Manufacturers of High Quality STEEL CULTIVATOR SHARES. 


Perfecsly Shaped to do good work, cut outall weeds, are light in draught, and give entire satisfaction 
in wear. 


Anders’ SHARES are absolutely the best and Cheapest you ean Buy. 


These Shares are made from speciat quality steel, carefully tempered, and will stand the severest 
tests. We make all sizes of Shares to fit all makes of Imported Spring Tooth Cultivators and Harrows 
and for Colonial made Oultivators, either Stump Jump or plain land. With large square hole forloop 
fixture, or ordinary bolt hole. We can supply loops when required. Our Reversible Shares are 


Money Savers. 


gue sua? stata clas ee 


FARMERS! It wii! vay you to use our Shares--Post your orders {0 us. 


E. ANDERS & SONS, FREELING. 
egg te ny eee ye HAR BO AL CUT LV AL DL a age mag ag 
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Tried Recipes 


THE GARDEN AND FIELD. 


@ 


— Making Bread with German 
Yeast. — 


Take one cake of Hansa brand 
or other good brand, dissolve it in 
a little warm water an hour be- 
fore using. Then take a bowl and 
put about four cups of warm water 
(of course, the water must be 
varied according to temperature, 
but on no account must the yeast 
be scalded); then put the yeast 
already dissolved in with the 
water and add sufficient flour to 
make a good batter, then set to 
rise; when it has come up and 
fallen (and here a great deal of 
the success or failure ol all bread- 
making lies), than add a little salt 
and make up with flour into dough 
of good size; then let it come 
again in the bowl, and when well 
risen, but not falling again, work 
up into loaves, and let stand an 
hour before putting into a sound 
oven to bake. ‘The dough must 
not eet cold during any part of the 


process of making. 
— Dorset Plum Pudding. 


Flour 1 th., minced meat 1 D., 
stoned raisins 1 th., picked, wash- 


ed and dried currants 1 ib., can- 
died lemon 20z., candied orange 
I oz., candied citron I0z., sugar 


¥th., four eges, and half a pint 
of whiskv. Work the flour and 
suet tovether, then add the chopped 
peel, the flour, and currarits, last- 
ly working in the ergs beaten up 
with the sugar, and the whisky. 
Butter a basin, turn in the mix- 
ture, scald a cloth, flour it, 
stretch it over the top, tie a string 
tightly round the basin, and boil 
for six hours. 


— Rich Old-Fashioned Plum 
Pudding. — 


Fine flour 3 th., currants 3 b., 
stoned raisins 3 th., finely shredd- 
ed beef suet 3 tb., candied orange 
peel 3 0z., sugar 1 Ib., candied cit- 
ron peel 3 0z., blanched almonds 
4 oz., nutmeg half a teasponnnful, 
powdered ginger half a teaspoon- 
ful, brandy half a tumblerful, 16 
egos. Work the suet into the 
flour, adding in turn the other dry 
ingredients, and working in the 
ergs before the spirits. Stir very 
thorouchly before adding each in- 
predient. If not sufficiently moist 
to mix easily, a very little milk 
mav be added. Then butter the 
basins, turn in the mixture, scald 
new cloths, sprinkle them with 
flour, stretched them over the rims 
of the bowls, tie down firmly, knot 
the ends of the cloths over the top, 
and boil the puddings for five or 


six hours. The water 
boiling the whole time. 


— Taffy. — 
Butter taffy, which is delicious, 


is made with two cups of light 
brown sttgar, one-fourth cup mo- 


must be 


lasses, two tablespoons of vine- 
gar, two tablespoons of water, 
seven-eighths teaspoon of salt, 


one-fourth cup of butter and two 


teaspoons’ of vanilla. Boil first 
five ingredients until, when tried 
in cold water, mixture will be- 


come brittle. When nearly done 
add butter and just before turning 
into pans, add vanilla. Cool and 
mark in squares. 


— Sea Foam Candy. — 

Put three cups of light brown 
sugar, a cup of water, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar into a 
saucepan. Heat to boiling point. 
Then boil without stirring until 
the mixture forms a hard ball 
when tested in cold water. Pour 
the mixture into the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs, beaten con- 
stantly until it becomes quite stiff, 
then add a cup of chopped nut 
meats. Drop from a spoon on 
buttered tins. A whiter appear- 
ing candy may be made by adding 
one-half cup of syrup to two cups 
of granulated sugar and _ one-half 
cup of boiling water. Proceed as 
with the above. 


— Mincemeat Without Meat. — 


Opinions differ ‘in the cookery 
world as to whether mincemeat tis 
correct with or without meat. Re- 
cipes are given below for both 
kinds :— ; 


To make the mincemeat without 
meat, take 6 tb. of apples, 3 tb. 
of suet, 3 tb. of stoned raisins, 4 
oz. of chopped candied peel, a ‘quar- 
ter of an ounce each of powdered 
mace and cinnamon, eight cloves 
crushed in a mortar, 3 tb. of 
sugar, % 0z. of salt, the rinds of 
four lemons, the juice of two lem- 
ons, a pint of port, and a pint of 


brandy. This is not such an ex- 
travagant recipe as it at first 
sight appears. Only a small 


spoonful is required for each pie, 
and the quantities may be halved 
or quartered if less mincemeat is 


needed. Before mixing the imgre 
dients one by one, the suet must 
be finely chopped, the raisins 
stones and minced, ‘the apples 
peeled, cored, quartered, and 
minced, the candied peel minced 
finely, and the rinds of the lemons 
pared very thinly and then 
chopped. 


ard 


“May, 1914 : A 


— Mincemeat With Meat. —_ 
a : 
Mincemeat with meat may be 
made as follows :—Free some lean 


it. To a couple of pounds allow 


4 lb. of minced suet, 6 tb. of cur- °° 
rants, 3 tb. of peeled, cored, and 


beef of skin and sinews, and mince 


minced apples, % tb. of minced can- © 


died peel, the juice and chopped 
peel of two lemons, { 0z. of pow- 
dered miace, 1 


% oz. of powdered © 


cloves, and the same quantity of — 


powdered pimento. To this should 
be added gq little under a pint of 


sherry, and the whole mixed tho- 


roughly together and turned into 
small jars. These must be cover- 
ed with a round of paper soaked in 
brandy or whisky if the mincemeat 
is not for immediate use, and kept 
covered in a cool and well-ventilat- 
ed larder. 


— Chartreuse. — 

Boil 1 teacup rice in I 
milk until soft. Pare and core 8 
apples. Put them in a buttered 
pudding dish, and place some red 
currant jelly and coarsely-chopped 


quart 


English walnut meats in the cen- 


tre of each apple. Fill the spaces 
between the apples with the cooked 
rice, and put q layer of it over the 
top. Brush with the whipped 
white of an egg, and sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. Bake in a mode. 
rate oven for three.quarters of an 
hour. Delicious with plain or 
whipped cream and sugar. 


— Apple Catsup. — 

Pare and core % bushel ripe sour 
apples. Cook in sufficient water 
to prevent burning, using porcelain 
or granite vessels. When cooked, 


rub through a colander and return: 


to the fire, adding 4 oz. salt, 3 oz. 


black papper, I oz. cinnamon, % 


oz. ground cloves, I drachm cay- 
enne pepper, I teacup sugar, % gal- 
lon vinegar. Let boil five minutes, 
and seal or bottle 
glass. 
varied. 


— Brown Apple Sauce. a 


Pare and quarter 8 large tart ap- 
ples or equal amount. Boil until 
soft, but do not stir. When the 
licuid turns 4 clear amber, as_ it 
will do if boiled a little longer 
without stirring, add 1% teacups 
brown sugar and boil slowly, stir- 
tine well. In about five minutes 
add butter the size of an egg and 
I small teasnoon crated nutmeg or 
powdered cinnamon as_ desired. 
Cook a while longer, stirring con- 
stantly, pass through q sieve, and 
serve either warm or cold. Some 
prefer a little boiled cider, omit- 
tine the butter and spice. This is 
relished with cold meats, especially 
eold roast pork. 
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ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING SLATES,COOL »° ARTISTIC 
“SONTTITD ONY STIVM YO4 SLIIHS INIWID SOLSISSY 


care what you want for your New Home. A Material Absolutely FIRE-PROOF. Cool in Summer. 
Warm in Winter. Everlasting. Easily and Quickly Worked. Inexpensive. Do not fail to write for 
particulars and. price to— 


EK. MALPAS, 38:& 40, Waymouth Street, Hdelaide. 


ie ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND SLATES 
| 
| 
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HEN Y SEWEL offers for sale Flower Seeds a mess 
R choicest strains. { ‘a ti id 
PETUNIA, PANSY, “CINERARIA, : Se 
CALCEOLARIA, MIMULUS, STOCKS (all Kinds), a 


DIANTHUS DELPHINIUM, CYCLAMEN, ae 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII, SWEET PEAS (a large variety), LOBELIA, = 
ANTIRRHINUM (Snapdragon), CARNATION, | MIGNONETTE (in 


a clyther leading lines. — 


ob 


Roses! Roses! Roses! — 
100,000 Standards. 50, 900 Dwarfs and Climbers 


Write for Catalogue, post free. 


200,000 Ornamental Shrubs, Trees, and Climbers ready fo ae 
planting. Palms and Ferns—an immense on) in al sizes. °F 


Fruit Trees of all kinds. 
Catalogues, post free on application. 


ONLY ADDRESS— 


H. SEWELL, "Sanna 


Australian Mutual Provident Society . 
ESTABLISHED 1849 ) Bis? 
Acoumulated Funds os ot é £31,600,000 — Ps 


Claims Already Paid Sa4 Miss is 3 £39,500, 000 Mia 
Cash Bonuses Already Allotted ae oN £18,765, 000 * za 
THE SOCIETY’S CONTRACT IS MORE LIBERAL, ITS MANAGEMENT [Ss MORE ECONOMIUAL, res” * 


RESERVES ARE STRONGER, ana [TS BONUSES. ARE LARGER than those of any other one ‘office - 
E operating in the Commonwealth. BONUSHS ARH DECLARED ANNUALLY. ee. 


Industrial Department—Policies aré now issued on Childrea or Adults at Weekly Premiums 2 A 
ranging from 3d. upwards. ‘ 


Adelaide Office 23 KING WILLIAM STREET. | 


ARE AT 


64, 7 4, 76, Hindley Street, Adelaide. : | 
Our Country Connection is Large. We wish to make ‘it still Larger. = Ne 
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We Offer the Best of Values, the brit Stock, re ue | a ive 


DAVIS, BROWNE & ¢ 
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SEPPELT’S 


BRANDY 
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Used in Adelaide and 
Broken Hill Hospitals 


.and by... 


The Public Generally. 


RENOWNED 
GRAPE... 


J or ss SEE THAT THE NAME IS ON: THE BOTTLE. el 


E. & Ww HAG 


Hyacinth splendid mixed, 3s. 6d. eee : is ne 


‘Single or double named varieties, = 
is. each, 10s. doz. 


Ranunculus. “se 


Choice Persian, French and " 


Turban Varieties. 1s. ei 5s. a 


Princeps (Early Flowering), 1s. doz., Special Varieties, 6d., 9d. and 1s. each. ‘ seit tae 
Barri Conspicuus, 1s. doz. Sir Watkin, 2s. 6d. doz.. 3d. each Postion, 4 1s. doz. : 

Polyanthus Varieties, 2d. each, 1s. 6d. doz. Double Roman, 1s. doz. Early Paper White, ls. doz. : 
Collection of All Varieties, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., 208. and upkerler? 

Daffodils or Narcissus. A fine collection of Large Trumpets, ne Trumpets, and Small Trumpets, 3d. each, ita 
2s. 6d. a dozen. 


Flower Seeds, For Early Sowing. _ 


4 
Beauty of Nice Stocks, Separate Colors, and Mixed, 6d. packet. ake 4 
r Large Flowering 10 week Stocks, Dwarf and Tall, 6d. and 1s. packet 
Pansy, Extra Choice Varieties, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s. and 2s. 6d. packet (, 
Petunia, Large Flowering Fringed, Single, 1s. packet, Double 1s. and 2s. 6d. packe Superbessima, Is packet 
Phlox Drummondi, Hackett’s Special Mixture, 1s. packet. © 
Phlox Drummondi, Grandifiora, 6d. pkt., Separate Colors, 6d. ee 
Winter Flowering Sweet Peas, Extra Choice, Mixed, 6d. and 1s. pkt., Separate Colors, 6d. pkt. be 
Spencer Sweet Peas, Choice Mixed, 6d. and ls. pkt., Separate Colors, pee 


Carnation, Earliest Flowering Per ical’ 1s. pkt. f 
F. 4 , Choice Margaret, 3d. pkt., Improved, 6d. pkt., Giant, 1s 


Antirrhinium (Snapd Tall, Semi-Dwarf and Dwarf, Separate Colors including 
( paragon), Cottage Maid, Lovely Soft Flesh Pin 


Double Daisy, 6d. pkt. Salpiglossis Emperor, Extra Fine, 6d. pkt. Delphinium, Dwarf and Tall, 6d. - Pkt 
Beautiful Iceland Poppies, 3d. ang 6d. pkt. a 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 


SEED POTATOES. 
Manures and Fertilizers, : 
Lucerne a Speciality. 


E. & W. Hackett, 


Wholesale and Retail Seedsmen, 


73 RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 


Telephone 350 Central. 
Printed and Published by R. M. Osborne, at his offices, 83-85 Currie Street 
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